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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, Dec. 6, 1831. 


MinuTEs.] The usual Sessional Orders were moved by 
Earl Grey, and agreed to. 


THE KING'S SPEECH ON OPEN- 
ING THE SESSION.] His Majesty 
wentin state to the House of Lords this day, 
and the Commons having been summoned 
to the Bar of the House of Peers, His 
Majesty, being seated on the Throne, de- 
livered the following Speech : 

“‘ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“T have called you together, that you 
may resume, without further delay, the im- 
portant duties to which the circumstances 
of the times require your immediate atten- 
tion ; and I sincerely regret the inconve- 
nience which I am well aware you must 
experience, from so early a renewal of your 
labours, after the short interval allowed 
you for repose from the fatigues of the last 
Session. 

“JT feel it to be my duty, in the first 
place, to recommend to your most careful 
consideration the measures which will be 
proposed to you for a Reform in the Com- 
mons House of Parliament ; a speedy and 
satisfactory settlement of this question be- 


comes daily of more pressing importance to 
VOL. VIII! {2n3 





. 
the security of the State, and to the con- 
tentment and welfare of my people. 

“T deeply lament the distress which still 
prevails in many parts of my dominions; 
and for which the preservation of peace, 
both at home and abroad, will, under the 
blessing of Divine Providence, afford the 
best and most effectual remedy. I feel 
assured of your disposition to adopt any 
practicable measures, which you will always 
find me ready and anxious to assist, both 
for removing the causes and mitigating the 
effects of the want of employment, which 
the embarrassments of commerce, and the 
consequent interruption of the pursuits of 
industry, have occasioned. 

“Tt is with great regret that I have ob- 
served the existence of a disease at Sunder- 
land, similar in its appearance and character 
to that which has existed in many parts of 
Europe. Whether it is indigenous, or has 
been imported from abroad, is a question 
involved in much uncertainty ; but its pro- 
gress has neither been so extensive nor so 
fatal as on the Continent. It is not, how- 
ever, the less necessary to use every prea 
caution against the further extension of 
this malady ; and the measures recomended 
by — who have had the best opportuni- 
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ties of observing it, as most effectual for 
this purpose, have been adopted. 

“In parts of Ireland a systematic oppo- 
sition has been made to the payment of 
tithes, attended in some instances with 
afflicting results; and it will be one of 
your first duties to inquire whether it may 
not be possible to effect improvements in 
the laws respecting this subject, which may 
afford the necessary protection to the Es- 
tablished Church, and at the same time 
remove the present causes of complaint. 

“But in this and in every other question 
affecting Ireland, it is, above all things, 
necessary to look to the best means of se- 
curing internal peace and order, which 
alone seem wanting to raise a country, 
blessed by Providence with so many natural 
advantages, to a state of the greatest pros- 
perity. 

“The conduct of the Portuguese Go- 
vernment, and the repeated injuries to 
which my subjects have been exposed, have 
prevented a renewal of my diplomatic re- 
lations with that kingdom. The state of a 
country, so long united with this by the 
ties of the most intimate alliance, must 
necessarily be to me an object of the deep- 
est interest. The return to Europe of the 
elder branch of the illustrious house of 
Braganza, and the dangers of a disputed 
succession, will require my most vigilant 
attention to events, by which not only the 
safety of Portugal, but the general interests 
of Europe may be affected. 

“The arrangement which I announced 
to you at the close of the last Session, for 
the separation of the States of Holland and 
Belgium, has been followed by a treaty 
between the five Powers and the king of 
the Belgians, which I have directed to be 
laid before you as soon as the ratifications 
shall have been exchanged. 

“A similar Treaty has not yet been 
agreed to by the king of the Netherlands ; 
but I trust the period is not distant when 
that Sovereign will sce the necessity of 
acceding to an arrangement in which the 
Plenipotentiaries of the five Powers have 
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unanimously concurred, and which has been 
framed with the most careful and impartial 
attention to all the interests concerned. 

“I have the satisfaction to inform you, 
that I have concluded with the king of the 
French a Convention, which I have di- 
rected to be laid before you, the object of 
which is, the effectual suppression of the 
African Slave Trade. This Convention, 
having for its basis the concession of reci- 
procal rights to be mutually exercised in 
specified latitudes and places, will, I trust, 
enable the naval forces of the two countries, 
by their combined efforts, to accomplish an 
object which is felt by both to be so im- 
portant to the interests of humanity. 

“ Regarding the state of Europe gene- 
rally, the friendly assurances which I re- 
ceive from foreign Powers, and the union 
which subsists between me and my Allies, 
inspire me with a confident hope that 
peace will not be interrupted. 


«‘ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“I have directed the Estimates for the 
ensuing year to be prepared, and they will 
in due time be laid before you. I will take 
care that they shall be formed with the 
strictest regard to economy ; and I trust to 
your wisdom and patriotism to make such 
provision as may be required for the public 
service. 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“The scenes of violence and outrage 
which have occurred in the city of Bristol, 
and in some other places, have caused me 
the deepest affliction. 

‘‘The authority of the laws must be 
vindicated by the punishment of offences 
which have produced so extensive a de- 
struction of property, and so melancholy a 
loss of life; but I think it right to direct 
your attention to the best means of im- 
proving the Municipal Police of the king- 
dom, for the more effectual protection of 
the public peace against the occurrence of 
similar commotions. 

« Sincerely attached to our free Constitu- 
tion, I never can sanction any interference 
with the legitimate exercise of those rights 
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which secure to my people the privileges of 
discussing and making known their griev- 
ances ; but, in respecting these rights, it is 
also my duty to prevent combinations, 
umler whatever pretext, which in their 
form and character are incompatible with 
all regular government, and are equally 
opposed to the spirit and to the provisions 
of the law ; and I know that I shall not 
appeal in vain to my faithful subjects to 
second my determined resolution to repress 
all illegal proceedings by which the peace 
and security of my dominions may be 
endangered.” 


His Majesty retired, the House separ- 
ated, and met again at five o'clock. 

Earl Grey moved, pro formd, the first 
reading of an Act for the better regulation 
of Select Vestries. 

The Lord Chancellor then read his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, which was afterwards again 
read by the Clerk. 


AppREss IN ANSWER TO THE K1N@’s 
Speecn.] The Earl of Camperdown pre- 
sented himself to the House, and said, he 
rose to move an humble Address in answer 
to his Majesty’s most gracious Speech. He 
begged toobserve, that no man ever present- 
ed himself to address their Lordships, who 
was under greater necessity to intreata large 
share of that indulgence which their Lord- 
ships were so kindly wont to bestow upon 
those who stood in a similar situation to 
that in which he now appeared before their 
Lordships. He deeply felt the importance 
and arduousness of the task which he had 
had the temerity to undertake, when he 
rose to propose to their Lordships an humble 
Address, in reply to the gracious Speech 
which they had just heard. No man could 
be more sensible than himself how unequal 
he should be to such a task, even under 
ordinary citcumstances ; but he felt, that 
upon the present occasion he had to 
encounter peculiar difficulties, for never, in 
his belief, was Parliament assembled at a 
more momentous crisis, nor was it ever 
called upon to discuss topics of higher im- 
portance than those adverted to in the Ad- 
dress from the Throne. It was accordingly 
his most anxious wish, that their Lordships 
should approach the consideration of the 
subject he had to propose to them, with 
calmness and moderation ; and, for himself, 
he should certainly deem it necessary to 
abstain from all indulgence in party feeling, 
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and to divest himself, as far as possible, of 
all party prejudices. Such conduct, on their 
Lordships’ part, was peculiarly called for 
now, when the public eye was so intensely 
fixed upon their proceedings, and when 
the nation was waiting for their decision 
with such breathless anxiety. Therefore, 
in calling their Lordships’ attention to his 
Majesty's most gracious Speech, as it would 
be his duty to do, and in making the observ- 
ations which he should be called upon to 
make, he would openly, honourably, and 
fairly, state his own opinions; but he 
would, at the same time, abstain from any 
expressions which would seem to convey 
disrespect to the opinions of those noble 
Lords with whom he differed. He was 
well convinced, however their Lordships 
might differ among themselves, that they 
had but one common object, and that was, to 
come to that conclusion which should be, 
in their opinions, most conducive to the 
honour and interest of the country. With- 
out further preliminary observations, then, 
he would come to his Majesty’s Speech, the 
first topic in which was one of the very 
highest importance—the all-engrossing 
topic of Reform. His Majesty said, “I 
feel it my duty, in the first place, to recom- 
mend to your most careful consideration 
the measures which will be proposed to 
you for a Reform in the Commons House 
of Parliament. A speedy and satisfactory 
settlement of this question becomes daily 
of more pressing importance to the security 
of the State, and to the contentment and 
welfare of my people.” He thought they 
owed a debt of gratitude to his Majesty. 
He thought that both they and the country 
owed a deep debt of gratitude to the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government, for 
having advised his Majesty to call Parlia- 
ment together, and bring forward that 
question, upon the speedy and proper de- 
cision of which the prosperity of the country 
depended. He would not trespass upon 
their Lordships’ time by going into any 
lengthened history of the proceedings with 
respect to the measure of Reform brought 
before the House during the last Session. 
Suffice it briefly to say, that Ministers had 
entered upon office pledged to introduce an 
efficient measure of Reform; and in re« 
demption of that pledge, they brought in a 
Bill, which, whatever might have been its 
merits or demerits, had these advantages— 
that it reconciled the conflicting opinions of 
all Reformers—it fully satistied the great 
mass of the people—and it was passed by 
overwhelming majorities in the House of 
B2 
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Commons. It was next brought before 
their Lordships, and they, in their wisdom, 
thought proper to reject it. He regretted 
that they had done so. He was one of 
those who had, upon that occasion, voted in 
the minority, but still he would be the last 
man in the world to question the motives 
which dictated that decision. He thought 
then, as he continued to think now, that it 
was an unfortunate one for their Lordships 
and the country. It was a decision which 
was received throughout the land with 
dismay and dissatisfaction, and to what 
extent this might have proceeded it would 
be impossible to say, if the people had 
not entertained entire confidence in the 
noble Earl at the head of his Majesty’s 
Councils. They had known him as a long- 
tried and able advocate of their rights, and 
felt, that so long as he retained office these 
rights would not be overlooked or evaded ; 
and the noble Earl had fully and amply 
justified that confidence, by re-assembling 
Parliament thus early, and giving their 
Lordships an opportunity for reconsidering 
the great question of Reform. As to the 
measure which Government intended to 
propose, it would be premature in him to 
speak of it ; suffice it to say, that they had 
the assurance of his noble friend, that how- 
ever much he might be inclined to meet 
any suggestion for altering and amending 
any minor details, the whole measure to be 
brought forward should be the same in 
principle, and equally as efficient, as the 
last. He (the Earl of Camperdown) was 
happy to hear this, for he was convinced 
that a Bill not the same in principle, 
and not as efficient in detail, would give 
no satisfaction to the country. Most 
earnestly did he trust, that it would prove 
to be such a measure as their Lordships 
would think proper to adopt, regarding it 
as calculated to uphold the just prerogatives 
of the Crown, and the constitutional pri- 
vileges of their Lordships. He trusted, 
that it would be a measure like the last, 
which, in his opinion, strengthened those 
rights, confirmed those privileges, and re- 
novated, renewed, and strengthened, all the 
institutions of the country, by giving to 
the people the free choice and control over 
their Representatives, and thereby putting 
an end to that corrupt nomination-borough 
system, which no man was hardy enough to 
defend. He wished to speak to their Lord- 
ships in the language of prudence, not of in- 
timidation ; but let them not deceive them- 
selves. He implored them to pause before 
they again rejected a measure of Reform. 
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They would take upon themselves an awful 
responsibility in a second time disappointing 
the hopes of the people, who only desired 
to have the choice of their own Represent- 
atives. Under these circumstances alone he 
should have felt himself justified in calling 
on their Lordships to concur in an humble 
Address to his Majesty in reply to his 
gracious Speech ; but there were likewise 
other topics of the highest importance for 
their consideration, to which his Majesty 
had drawn their attention, and they were 
bound to express their gratitude. First, 
there was the distress which had led 
to the perpetration of such enormities last 
year. His Majesty declared his deep 
affliction at the occurrence of these, in the 
following words: “I deeply lament the 
distress which still prevails in many parts of 
my dominions, and for which the pre- 
servation of the peace, both at home and 
abroad, will, under the blessing of Divine 
Providence, afford the best and most effect- 
ual remedy. I feel assured of your dispo- 
sition to adopt any practicable measures, 
which you will always find me ready and 
anxious to assist, both for removing the 
causes, and mitigating the effects of the 
want of employment, which the embarrass- 
ments of commerce, and the consequent 
interruption of the pursuits of industry, 
have occasioned.” He felt confident, that 
their Lordships would take into their con- 
sideration some means for the alleviation 
of this distress. He was sure it would be 
both their interest and duty to do this; but 
he doubted whether the evil could be met 
by any specific legislative measure. The 
maintenance of peace and order—the re- 
storation of tranquillity—would, however, 
in all probability, have the effect so much 
to be desired, of opening new channels for 
the employment of capital and industry. 
His Majesty went on to say, “It is with 
great concern that I have observed the ex- 
istence of a disease at Sunderland, similar 
inits appearanceand character to that which 
has existed in many parts of Europe. 
Whether it is indigenous, or has been im- 
ported from abroad, is a question involved 
in much uncertainty, but its progress has 
neither been so extensive nor so fatal as on 
the Continent. It is not, however, the 
less necessary to use every precaution 
against the further extension of this malady ; 
and the measures recommended by those 
who have had the best opportunities of ob- 
serving it, as most effective for the purpose, 
have been adopted.” Upon this he would 
merely observe, that the only course to 
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pursue was, to meet this terrible dispensa- 
tion with calmness and firmness; and he 
could not but hope, that from the numbers 
and skill of the medical profession in this 
country, and from the great precautions 
adopted, that something might be brought 
into operation which would arrest the 
progress of that dreadful pestilence. His 
Majesty further said, that “In parts of 
Ireland a systematic opposition has been 
made to the payment of tithes, attended, in 
some instances, with afflicting results: and 
it will be one of your first duties to inquire 
whether it may not be possible to effect 
improvements in the laws respecting this 
subject, which may afford the necessary 
protection to the Established Church, and 
at the same time remove the present causes 
of complaint. But on this, and every other 
question affecting Ireland, it is, above all 
things, necessary to look to the best means 
of securing internal peace and order, which 
alone seem wanting to raise a country, 
blessed by Providence with so many natural 
advantages, to a state of the greatest pros- 
perity.” Their Lordships would, doubtless, 
pay due attention to this gracious recom- 
mendation, and look well to the tranquillity 
of Ireland ; for they should consider that 
the tranquillity of that country was not 
alone of importance as it regarded itself, 
but also as it affected the whole empire. 
Another topic to which his Majesty’s 
gracious Address to their Lordships refer- 
red was,the foreign relations of the country. 
On the prospects arising from these, he 
begged to congratulate their Lordships, as 
it appeared from the feeling of foreign 
Powers that there was every hope that the 
tranquillity of the world would be preserv- 
ed. His Majesty observed, “ The conduct 
of the Portuguese government, and the re- 
peated injuries to which my subjects have 
been exposed, have prevented a renewal of 
the diplomatic relations with that kingdom. 
The state of a country so long united with 
this, by the ties of a most intimate alliance, 
must necessarily be to me an object of the 
deepest interest ; and the return to Europe 
of the elder branch of the illustrious 
House of Braganza, and the dangers of a 
disputed succession, will require my most 
vigilant attention to events, by which not 
only the safety of Portugal, but the general 
interests of Europe, may be affected. The 
arrangements which I announced to you 
at the close of last Session for the separa- 
tion of the States of Holland and Belgium, 
has been followed by a treaty between the 
five Powers and the king of the Belgians, 
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which I have directed'to be laid before you as 
soon as the ratifications shall have been ex- 
changed. A similar treaty has not yet been 
agreed to by the king of the Netherlands ; 
but I trust the ‘period is not distant when 
that sovereign will see the necessity of ac- 
ceding to an arrangement in which the 
Plenipotentiaries of the five Powers have 
unanimously concurred, and which has 
been framed with the most careful and 
impartial attention to all the interests con- 
cerned.” There was every reason, how- 
ever, to suppose, that Holland would accede 
to the wishes of the other Powers: and he 
must say, that he thought the greatest 
credit was due to his Majesty’s Government 
for the prudence and ability with which it 
had conducted these very difficult nego- 
tiations, and thereby bringing about the 
desired end of a final arrangement. His 
Majesty went on to say, “ I have the satis- 
faction to inform you, that I have concluded 
with the king of the French a Convention, 
which I have directed to be laid before 
you ; the object of which is the effectual 
suppression of the African Slave Trade. 
This Convention, having for its basis the 
concession of reciprocal rights, to be mutu- 
ally exercised in specified latitudes and 
places, will, I trust, enable the naval forces 
of the two countries to accomplish, by their 
combined efforts, an object which is felt by 
both to be so important to the interests of 
humanity. Regarding the state of Europe 
generally, the friendly assurances which I 
receive from foreign Powers, and the union 
which subsists between me and my Allies, 
inspire me with a confident hope that peace 
will not be interrupted.” This last part, 
which related to the Convention recently 
concluded between this country and France, 
for the abolition of the slave-trade, was, in 
his mind, for many reasons, highly grati- 
fying. It showed that the time was, pro- 
bably, not far distant, when the abominable 
traffic in human flesh would be completely 
abolished. It was gratifying, too, for 
another cause: and that was—the good 
intelligence and friendly feeling which it 
evinced between France and England—a 
feeling which he hoped to see cherished 
and promoted : so that the natives of those 
countries, instead of, as formerly, consider- 
ing themselves natural enemies, would 
henceforth regard each other as natural 
friends. The assurance of a strict regard 
being paid to the economical expenditure 
of the public money, which they now had 
the gratification of hearing from the Sove- 
reign personally, must be also a source of 
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considerable satisfaction. He must also 
acknowledge, that he had received satisfac- 
tion from that part of his Majesty’s Speech 
which related to the late deplorable riots at 
Bristol. It was as follows—“< The scenes 
of violence and outrage which have oc- 
curred in the city of Bristol, and in some 
other places, have caused me the deepest 
affliction. The authority of the laws must 
be vindicated, by the punishment of of- 
fences which have produced so extensive a 
destruction of property, and so melancholy 
a loss of life ; but I think it right to direct 
your attention to the best means of im- 
proving the municipal police of the king- 
dom, for the more effectual protection of 
the public peace against the recurrence of 
similar commotions.” Every honest man 
and good citizen must assent to the pro- 
priety of this declaration, for there could 
be no doubt of the necessity of vindicating 
the offended laws by their own strong arm ; 
and he trusted, therefore, that the perpe- 
trators of the late outrages, would be 
punished with the utmost rigour which the 
frame of our judicial system would admit of. 
Such tumults must be wholly suppressed, 
and he also felt confident, that the recom- 
mendation touching a municipal police 
was well worthy their Lordships’ con- 
sideration. His Majesty concluded his 
gracious Speech by a passage well deserv- 
ing their Lordships’ most serious attention. 
‘Sincerely attached to our free Constitu- 
tion, I never can sanction any interference 
with the legitimate exercise of those rights 
which secure to my people the privilege of 
discussing and making known their griev- 
ances; but in respecting these rights, it 
is also my duty to prevent combinations, 
under whatever pretence, which in their 
form and character are incompatible with 
all regular government, and are equally 
opposed to the spirit and to the provisions 
of the law: and I know, that I shall not 
appeal in vain to my faithful subjects, to 
second my determined resolution to repress 
all illegal proceedings, by which the peace 
and security of my dominions may be 
endangered.” In these gracious and most 
constitutional sentiments, as expressed by 
his Majesty, he was certain all their Lord- 
ships entirely concurred; for while the 
people’s privileges and rights were to be 
protected, the executive should be at the 
same time supported. He was confident, 
therefore, that whenever or wherever such 
political combinations as had been alluded 
to, showed themselves, his Majesty would 
not appeal in vain to their Lordships, and 
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his loyal subjects, but would find them 
ready, in their several places, tu assist in 
suppressing such political unions. At the 
same time, how much better would it be, 
to inquire into and remove the alleged 
grievances, which gave a pretence to the 
institution of such societies, which, although 
within the letter, if not within the spirit, of 
the law, were to be regarded with sorrow 
and alarm, for their existence proved some 
disease in the body politic. He feared, that 
they were the effect and not the cause, and 
until the cause was removed, their Lordships 
could not hope that they would disappear. 
But of whatever character these combina- 
tions might be, they had not originated in 
any act of the present Government. Long 
before the noble Earl took office, the 
greatest of them all—the Birmingham 
Union—flourished in all its gigantic 
strength. It arose from the refusal of the 
Legislature to grant Members to 100,000 
men, who prayed for Parliamentary Re- 
presentation. The same cause led to the 
same effect throughout the country. The 
refusal of Reform created these Associa- 
tions. They existed when the present 
Ministry came into power; and so long 
as they entertained hopes that the late Re- 
form Bill would pass into a law, they were 
innoxious—they were comparatively little 
heard of ; but when the Bill was rejected, 
they burst forth with increased vigour. 
They were like eruptions on the human 
body, which could only be removed by 
constitutional remedies. Such a remedy 
he hoped they would soon have, in a Re- 
form Bill sent up from the other House. 
If their Lordships should pass that Bill, 
all Associations would cease to exist. In 
passing that Bill, too, they would give to 
the people that which they had so long 
and so eagerly sought, and on which they 
had fixed their undivided affection—he 
meant a full, fair, and free Representation 
in the other House of Parliament, which 
should represent their wants, and be an 
echo to their opinions. The noble Earl then 
moved an Address, embodying, as usual, 
the substance of the Speech. 

The Address having been read, 

Lord Lyttleton said, that his noble friend, 
who, with such excellent taste and discre- 
tion, had introduced the subject then under 
consideration, and who had moved an Ad- 
dress to his Majesty, in answer to the 
gracious Speech from the Throne, had 
apologised for the temerity with which he 
might be charged, in taking upon himself 
such a duty upon an occasion like the 
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present, and at a time so pregnant and so full 
of danger. If his noble friend was justified 
in making such an apology in a speech 
which disproved the necessity of any apology 
upon his part, how far greater must be the 
necessity for him (Lord Lyttleton) to ask 
for the indulgence of their Lordships, while 
he seconded that Address? Having, how- 
ever, been called upon by his noble friend 
at the head of the Government, to take 
upon himself that duty, he should attempt 
to acquit himself, to the best of his ability, 
of the difficult and arduous task he had 
undertaken. When he said, that his noble 
friend had called upon him to undertake 
this duty, he did not mean thereby to in- 
timate that the duty was imposed upon 
him, he being at the same time reluctant 
to undertake it, in any other sense than 
that he was afraid of his own incapacity 
properly to perform such an important 
task. That alone was the feeling which 
caused in him a reluctance to second the 
Address, for otherwise he could have no 
possible objection, entertaining, as he did, 
the most perfect confidence in the wisdom 
of the principles adopted by his noble friend 
(Earl Grey), and having the most perfect 
reliance upon his prudence, with the most 
confident assurance, that his noble friend 


was advocating and supporting measures 
strictly consonant with the Constitution of 


the country. In that sense, therefore, he 
was not, he could not be, reluctant to un- 
dertake the duty. Lest there should be 
any misunderstanding of what he had said, 
he thought it right to enter into this expla- 
nation, and he would take that opportunity 
of adding, that he was perfectly disin- 
terested in what he advanced in support of 
the present Government, for he owed 
nothing to the noble Lords behind him (the 
Ministers) except respect to their high 
station, and he expected nothing from them 
but good government, tending to the wel- 
fare of his country. He appeared before 
their Lordships, it was true, in support of 
the Address, in reply to that which was 
usually called the Speech of his Majesty, 
but which constitutionally must be con- 
sidered as the speech of his Ministers; but, 
like his noble friend who had moved the 
Address, and who had said, that he divested 
himself, on the present occasion, of all party 
feeling, so he (Lord Lyttleton) would, he 
hoped, also be able to divest himself of all 
such feeling, and he trusted, that in what 
he had to offer to their Lordships’ consider- 
ation, he should be influenced by no poli- 
tical animosity towards those who had 
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opposed the great measure of the present 
Administration—that measure to which it 
was his intention principally to advert in 
the present discussion. In supporting the 
Address which was before the House, and 
in speaking of the difficulty of the times in 
which that Address was submitted to the 
consideration of Parliament, he thought he 
might safely say, that in the memory of 
no man had so much anxiety prevailed 
and so universally obtained—as at the 
present moment. He was scarcely old 
enough to remember the breaking out of 
the French Revolution, but he did nct 
believe, that even at that time there existed 
in this country the same lively degree of 
interest and anxiety as was exhibited at the 
present moment. At that time the people 
were happy, flourishing, and united ; they 
were confident in the vigorous government 
under which they lived, and they were 
prepared to repel all and every danger by 
which they might be threatened from 
without. At present, however, the general 
state of Europe wore no aspect, calculated to 
excite apprehension in this country. It was 
by internal dangers alone that thé people 
were excited ; and he believed he might 
fearlessly assert, that a period more fearful, 
more pregnant with danger than the pre- 
sent, had not existed in England since the 
time of Charles 1st. Indeed, that House of 
Commons which was termed the Long Par- 
liament, had met under one point of re- 
semblance to that which was now as- 
sembled. The people and the House of 
Commons were indignant at the rejection 
of their just rights by the Crown and by 
the Lords ; and he believed, if timely and 
proper concessions had at that time been 
made, and the grievances of the people 
redressed, the Crown and the Peers would 
have continued in the enjoyment of their 
authority. At that time the House of 
Commons and the people had to contend 
against the Crown, the Peers, and the 
Prelates, armed, be it remembered, with 
much more powerful prerogatives than were 
known in modern times ; and he entreated 
their Lordships to recollect, and be warned 
in time, by the result of that contest. 
Their Lordships should consider, that they 
were at present contending against the 
Crown, against the House of Commons, 
and against the people—fearful, desperate 
odds—making the situation in which their 
Lordships stood, a subject demanding the 
most anxious consideration from those who 
wished that it should disclaim its power and 
prerogative [‘‘ No, no. ] He was stating 
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peculiar circumstances about the state of the 
present Parliament, which, in his opinion, 
rendered it in some respects similar to the 
Long Parliament. Perhaps he had gone 
beyond the point he was aiming at, and 
should, therefore, at once put himself into 
the facts referred to in his Majesty’s 
Speech. The first and most important 
question was the proposed Reform in the 
Representation of the people. Considering 
that the subject had already been debated 
in that House by persons of high talent 
and ability, it would ill become him to 
go into the details of that measure; but 
he might, perhaps, be permitted to call 
their attention to one or two points con- 
nected with the conduct of that House 
with respect to that Bill. That Bill was 
rejected by a majority of their Lordships, 
on the ground that a change had taken 
place in the sentiments of the people upon 
the question of the Reform Bill. It was 
upon that supposed change of sentiment, 
that their Lordships grounded their contu- 
melious rejection of the Bill [“ No!” from 
the Opposition side.| If he was mistaken 
he would gladly withdraw the expression, 
for he was anxious to avoid any word that 
might be in the least offensive. He would, 
therefore, pass over the matter, merely 
assuming, that the Bill was rejected on the 
ground that the people had altered their 
opinions upon the subject [‘ No, no, no,” 
JSrom the Opposition benches]. Then noble 
Lords must have it their own way. His me- 
mory was perhaps bad, but he had thought 
it had been rejected on the pretence that a 
re-action with regard to it had taken place 
in public opinion. He had understood it 
had been argued that, when the people 
should have had further time to consider of 
the errors into which they had been led by 
agitators and demagogues, they would no 
longer adhere to the opinions which they 
had at first professed in favour of the 
Reform Bill. If his memory was correct, 
that argument was put forward as the 
ground upon which the Bill was rejected. 
He would not take up their Lordships’ 
time by going further into the reasons 
which had influenced their Lordships in 
rejecting that Bill, but he would just ask 
the question, whether any of them could 
now say, that any great change had taken 
place in the sentiments of the people upon 
the subject. He would even ask whether 
the people were not now more anxious than 
ever for that measure which had been so 
unfortunately rejected last Session, and 
whether their sentiments upon the subject 
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had not been more generally and more 
loudly expressed than heretofore upon that 
important subject? He would go further, 
and ask their Lordships if there was any 
chance of satisfying them with any thing 
less than a measure similar in its principles 
to that of last Session? He could bear his 
own testimony to the fact, that the people 
would be satisfied with nothing less. The 
Speech from the Throne referred to Po- 
litical Unions. He lived in a populous 
part of the country, and he had felt it his 
duty to ascertain the sentiments of the 
people, and rather to learn the opinions of 
those of Birmingham than those of East 
Retford. He had attended several public 
meetings, and he could, from all he wit- 
nessed, pledge his honour to their Lord- 
ships that the attachment of the people to 
the measure of Reform had increased in a 
very great degree. He was sorry, that in 
the course of his observations he had 
touched upon what appeared to be a sore 
subject, and he wished that he had touched 
it with a gentler hand. He begged now 
to be permitted to offer a few general ob- 
servations, and, without going at all into 
the details of the Bill, he would just ask 
whether that measure, which was called by 
some a revolutionary measure, was not, in 
fact, a moderate one? Whether it was a 
measure which went to the extent which 
theorists in Reform would lead the public, 
if that public were left to their guidance ? 
The measure did not extend the franchise 
so greatly as to cause alarm for the safety 
of the institutions of the country, nor was 
there such an enormous disfranchisement 
as could at all justify its rejection. With- 
out, however, bringing this question to an 
issue, he would venture to observe, that 
that which the opponents of the Bill re- 
sisted, was an increase of popular influence 
in the House of Commons. That was 
what they most dreaded. Now he would 
ask what sort of popular influence existed 
at present, and to what degree? He would 
ask their Lordships whether popular influ- 
ence and popular indignation did not at 
present exist in the very place in which the 
noble Lord would impugn them? Did 
not popular influence exist to a greater 
degree now than at any time heretofore ? 
Could it by possibility be diminished in the 
House of Commons? On the contrary, 
would it not increase? If those noble 
Lords who had opposed the measure of 
Reform would not show some alternative, 
which, while it would satisfy the popular 
attachment to Reform, would not add to 
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the supposed undue influence of the people 
in the House of Commons, they would, in 
his opinion, do well to take the Reform 
Bill once more into consideration, with a 
view to its adoption, rather than leave the 
country in the dangerous predicament it 
had been for some time placed in. He 
would now proceed to speak of the popular 
influence which would exist in the event of 
the Bill being passed into a law. Their 
Lordships would remember, that there was 
in existence another and a powerful engine, 
which might be either a useful ally, or a 
formidable enemy. He meant the public 
Press. Could their Lordships argue, that 
the influence of the Press would diminish, 
while agitation was kept up by the main- 
tenance of that which was considered as a 
gross public grievance? The very dangers 
which their Lordships appeared to [fear, 
they had actually increased by the conduct 
which they had pursued in the last Session 
of Parliament. He hoped their Lordships 
would now be convinced, that their best 
chance of carrying their own point was by 
conferring upon his noble friend (Earl 
Grey) the power of acceding to the wishes 
of the people, by granting them a Reform 
in the Commons House of Parliament. He 
would just suppose, which he could by no 
means anticipate, and which he felt assured 
was by no means probable—he would just. 
suppose, that their Lordships should again 
reject the Bill, and he would ask, what 
would be the consequences? There could 
be no other alternative but that of adding 
to the numbers of that House—a measure 
which every one must deprecate if adopted 
from any other motive than that of giving 
strength to the Constitution (a laugh from 
some noble Lordson the Opposition benches}. 
What he had said, he perceived, with regret, 
had excited the mirth of noble Lords oppo- 
site. He would now however proceed to 
allude to other parts of the Speech from 
the Throne. His Majesty spoke of the 
distress whieh existed ; and it was unfor- 
tunately too true, that wherever they turned 
their eyes, it presented itself to them to a 
most alarming extent. In the agricultural 
districts the peasantry were in deep dis- 
tress, and in the manufacturing towns the 
citizens and operatives were similarly cir- 
cumstanced. There was, in fact, no part 
of the realm in which there was not a great 
deal of poverty and distress ; and in Ireland 
particularly, that country which was con- 
fessedly a monument of misgovernment, a 
most fearful agitation prevailed, to which 
there was no prospect of a termination, 
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until this grievance relative to the Repre- 
sentation should be removed, to say nothing 
of the popular topic of Tithes, and the 
abuses of that system which gave such 
room for agitators and demagogues to in- 
flame the public mind. In Scotland also 
it must be admitted that there existed a 
deep-seated discontent. He would ask, if 
be was not right in saying, that it was only 
reasonable to suppose that that discontent 
existed in a greater degree than it other- 
wise would do in consequence of the illusory 
Representation of the people? Surely the 
discontent in that country was closely con- 
nected with one of the subjects adverted to 
in his Majesty’s Speech. He would not 
take up the time of their Lordships further 
on that topic, but would proceed to say, 
with respect to another subject alluded to 
in that Speech, that, if any one was dis- 
posed to find fault with the Government 
for the course which it had adopted with 
regard to our foreign relations, he would 
contend that in all that had been done there 
had been no sacrifice of national honour, 
but quite the contrary. By the exertions 
and great talents of his noble friends, the 
peace of Europe had been maintained under 
very difficult circumstances. With respect 
to what had been done towards the aboli- 
tion of the Slave-trade, by the recent con- 
vention with France on that subject, he 
would say, that he believed it would be 
hailed by all parties in the country with 
one common feeling of satisfaction ; and he 
would venture at once to congratulate their 
Lordships upon an arrangement which must 
lead to the extirpation of that odious and 
inhuman traffic. He should be wanting in 
gratitude to his noble friend at the head of 
the Government if he did not state, that in 
1806 and 1807, when his noble friend was 
in office with Mr. Fox, the first decisive 
measure had been adopted towards abolish- 
ing the Slave-trade, and it was now his 
singular good fortune to give real effect to 
the benevolent intentionsof the Government 
of that day upon this important question. 
There was only one other subject to which 
he would advert—namely, the Political 
Unions which had recently been formed ; and 
upon that he would just say, that his noble 
friend who had preceded him had so fully 
expressed his (Lord Lyttleton’s) sentiments, 
that he had left little for him to say. There 
could be no manner of doubt, in his opinion, 
but these Unions would cease if the Reform 
Bill once passed the Legislature, but he 
could not help looking, notwithstanding, 
with fear and jealousy to their continuance, 
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to their extension, and to their organiza- 
tion ; which was such that, unless they 
were dissolved, Government could not act 
with effect. Still he would ask, were they 
to overlook the cause which brought these 
Unions iuto existence? Certainly not. 
His noble and learned friend on the Wool- 
sack had pointed out the cause, in his very 
able speech of last Session, when he said, 
“ This monstrous growth is the produce of 
a soil which, when purified will no longer 
yield such noxious herbs.” In the same 
manner he would say, that if the Reform 
Bill were passed, the people would confide 
in their Representatives, and those Unions 
would offer no resistance to a just Govern- 
ment. He believed, that there was, upon 
the part of the leaders of these Unions, a 
disposition to dissolve them as soon as the 

ievance which they complained of could 
be redressed. He would say, with respect 
to these Unions, what was said by the 
celebrated and great Lord Chatham, when 
our colonies in America, now the United 
States, first rebelled—* Let justice be done, 
or let discord flourish for ever ;” and he 
would add, that if justice is not done, dis- 
cord will flourish. He gave his most un- 
feigned support to the Address proposed by 
his noble friend. With respect to that 
House, he would say, that it would be in 
vain for their Lordships to hope to main- 
tain themselves without the aid of the 
people. If he were to quote from Mr. 
Burke, he was aware that he might be told, 
that he was quoting from an author who 
would furnish quotations applicable to any 
kind of arguments ; but there was, at least, 
one portion of his works which was approved 
of by noble Lords opposite, and from that 
he would take a short passage. ‘The por- 
tion he would quote from, was a letter ad- 
dressed to the Duke of Portland, on the 
conduct of the minority. In that letter 
Mr. Burke said—‘‘ The Howse of Lords is 
by itself the feeblest part of the Constitu- 
tion—they know that the House of Lords 
is supported only by its connexions with the 
Crown and with the House of Commons.” 
He (Lord Lyttleton) would ask how their 
Lordships were now situated? Were they 
not isolated, not only from the people, but 
from the Crown and from the House of Com- 
mons? and could they hope to have any 
chance of preserving their existence under 
such circumstances? Were they not pre- 
cisely in that situation in which Mr. Burke 
had given it as his opinion that they could 
not exist even for a year. As to the fear 
of innovation, the great Lord Bacon had, 
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in a high and philosophical way, in a pas- 
sage which he had no doubt was familiar 
to many of their Lordships declared, that 
“time was the great innovator,” and it was 
impossible for their Lordships to resist its 
efforts. It was necessary, therefore, to 
alter even the best institutions occasionally, 
to accommodate them to altered circum- 
stances; and certainly the course of time had 
now brought about such changes in society, 
that it was necessary for their Lordships to 
consent to improve the institutions of the 
country. There was yet time for their 
Lordships to recover their lost ground in 
the affections of the people, and enter once 
more into a friendly alliance with them. A 
great portion of their Lordships lived in 
the affections of the people. Even many 
of those who were opposed to the Reform 
Bill, stood well in public estimation. Let 
them, then, now only agree to the great 
measure of Reform, on which the people 
had set their hearts, and they would secure 
themselves in their affections; while, if 
they rejected it, they must feel convinced 
that no Government could act effectively 
for the benefit of the country. These con- 
siderations, he trusted, would have their 
due weight in influencing the decision of 
their Lordships. He would also entreat 
the right rey. Prelates to consider what 
might be the consequences if this Bill were 
to be again rejected. He disliked any 
thing like cant, and thought he might say, 
that he was sincerely attached to the Esta- 
blished Church, he was anxious to see that 
Church reformed. He would most respect- 
fully solicit the attention of the rev. Pre- 
lates to a little book on Church Reform, 
written bya Churchman. He would, with 
great humility, ask them if they would 
take his testimony to the fact, that the ex- 
tent was incalculable to which not only 
their own interests, but the interests of 
religion alsohad suffered by their conduct on 
one particular occasion during the last 
Session of Parliament. If they would ac- 
cept of advice from him, he would intimate 
an opinion that they should review the 
vote they had then given upon the Reform 
Bill, and consider whether it was good for 
the interests of the million and of the State 
also, that they should persevere in oppos- 
ing Reform; or whether the welfare and 
peace of the country did not call upon 
them for a different line of conduct under 
present circumstances. Unless the measure 
of Reform about to be introduced were 
conceded, that House could not recover the 
ground it had lost by its unfortunate deci- 
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sion of last Session. Every one at this 
moment was in a state of anxiety, dreading 
the dissolution of the Constitution itself as 
the result of the inflexibility, if he might 
use the term, of the noble Lords opposite, 
should they indeed adhere to their former 
opinions. He had but a few words more 
to add. It must be admitted, that the set- 
tlement of the Reform question was in 
effect the settlement of the country ; for 
as long as that important question remained 
unsettled, the Government could not act 
with advantage. There was, and would 
be, a sort of interregnum ; all measures 
would remain, as for some time past, im- 
peded. No measure could be adopted for im- 
proving the condition of the suffering part of 
the community, or of giving an impulse to 
trade or commerce, until the Government 
became settled ; and Government could not 
become settled until the question of Reform 
was disposed of ; and that again could not 
be done, unless a measure the same in 
principle and extent as the former one were 
agreed to. He entreated of the noble 
Lords opposite, that they would consider 
that the business of the State was at a 
stand-still, and would continue so until a 
Reform should take place. When that was 


accomplished, the ground-work would be 


laid for the removal of many present evils, 
and then he trusted the people would con- 
tinue long attached to the Constitution, 
and would again resume their natural feel- 
ings of respect towards the aristocracy of 
the country. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, that he 
was extremely desirous to avoid every thing 
which might tend to create a difference of 
opinion, or to disturb that unanimity with 
which, excepting so far as regarded one 
topic to which he would presently allude, 
he was anxious their Lordships should 
adopt the Address now under their con- 
sideration ; and such being his sentiments, 
he should not have risen to address their 
Lordships, if it had not been for the speech 
of the noble Lord who had seconded the 
Address. When, however, he said, that 
the speech of the noble Lord had induced 
him to rise, he hoped their Lordships would 
not expect that he was called upon at pre- 
sent to answer any one of the topics which 
the noble Lord had introduced. No; it 
was for the purpose of deprecating the 
introduction of such topics on the present 
occasion, and not for the purpose of answer- 
ing them, that he had risen. With one 
exception only, he perfectly concurred in 


the Address. He liked the Speech from 
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the Throne, he approved of the topics which 
were alluded to in it, and he thought that 
these topics had been treated in the lan- 
guage of temper and propriety. There 
was nothing which he could wish to add 
to the Speech—nothing- he could wish to 
take from it. It was, of course, naturally 
to be expected, that the consideration of a 
measure of Reform should be recommended 
in the Speech from the Throne ; but then, 
of the nature of that measure their Lord- 
ships at present knew nothing. When their 
Lordships were made acquainted with the 
nature of the new Reform Bill, it would 
be their duty to take it into their most 
serious consideration, and this was all which 
the Speech from the Throne recommended, 
or the Address pledged their Lordships to 
do. Upon that subject, therefore, he would 
only express his ardent and anxious hope, 
that the new Reform Bill would be found 
to be such a measure as their Lordships 
might deem it their duty to entertain in 
detail, and ultimately to adopt—such a 
measure as might be attended with a result 
that would accord with the expectations of 
those who proposed it, and not with the 
gloomy prognostics of those who had felt 
it their conscientious duty to oppose the 
last Reform Bill. He did hope—if their 
Lordships wished the country to have con- 
fidence in their deliberations—that their 
Lordships would not allow themselves to 
be drawn into discussions upon what had 
passed, but that they would bring all the 
powers of their minds to the consideration 
of the new measure which was to be 
brought before them, and, approaching 
that measure without party views or feel- 
ings, earnestly endeavour to bring the 
subject to a satisfactory settlement, if it 
were possible for them to do so, consistently 
with their conscientious sense of duty. No 
temptation ought to induce them to go into 
a general discussion of the principles of 
Reform, or to revert to past discussions 
upon the subject. He must say, that the 
speech of the noble Lord who moved the 
Address was marked by that temper which 
he should wish to see pervade all the dis. 
cussions of their Lordships on this subject ; 
though, of course, he could not concur in 
the political sentiments which that noble 
Lord had expressed. He had said, that 
there was one topic in the Address which 
he did not concur in, and he would now 
call their Lordships’ attention to it. He 
alluded to that part of the Address which 
related to the king of the Netherlands, and 
he hoped that the manner in which it was 
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worded was the result of inadvertence only. 
Indeed, he was persuaded it was, for he 
was sure that his Majesty’s Ministers could 
have no intention to commit that House 
to an opinion upon a transaction of which 
the House at present knew nothing. The 
Address, as it stood, was thus worded :— 
“We beg to express to your Majesty our 
satisfaction, that the arrangement which 
your Majesty announced to us at the close 
of the last Session, for the separation of 
the States of Holland and Belgium, has 
been followed by a treaty between the 
five Powers.” Now these words seemed 
to imply an approbation of the treaty, 
which, however, the House had not yet 
seen. Then the Address made the House 
say, in the words of the Speech, “ We trust 
that the period is not distant, when the 
king of the Netherlands will] see the neces- 
sity of acceding to an arrangement in which 
the Plenipotentiaries of the five Powers,” 
&c. This was liable to the same objection, 
as the House did not yet know what the 
arrangement was. Further on, the House 
was made to say, following the Speech, 
that the “arrangement had been framed 
with the most careful and impartial atten- 
tion to all the interests concerned.” This, 


again, was a matter not yet within the 
knowledge of the House ; and for this rea- 
son—and not because he desired to express 
any opinion, or even the shadow of an 
opinion—he trusted, that the amendment 
he had sketched, or one similar to it, would 


be agreed to. He called it an amendment, 
but he would rather use the word altera- 
tion ; and he should be glad that it were 
adopted by the noble Mover himself, in the 
place of the passage which now stood in 
the Address, because, as he had _ before 
observed, he was anxious to see the Address 
voted unanimously. The passage, as he 
had altered it, would stand thus :—‘“‘ We 
beg to express our thanks to your Majesty 
for the information, that the arrangement 
which your Majesty announced to us at 
the close of the last Session, for the separa- 
tion of the States of Holland and Belgium, 
has been followed by a treaty between the 
five Powers and the king of the Belgians ; 
and for the direction your Majesty has 
given, that that treaty be laid before us as 
soon as the ratifications shall have been 
exchanged. We thank your Majesty for 
having communicated to us, that a similar 
treaty has not yet been agreed to by the 
king of the Netherlands; but that your 
Majesty trusts the period is not distant 
when that sovereign will see the necessity 
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of acceding to an arrangement in which 
the Plenipotentiaries of the five Powers 
have unanimously concurred, and which, 
we are assured by your Majesty, has been 
framed with the most careful and impartial 
attention to all the interests concerned.” 

Earl Grey had not the least objection to 
the alteration. Of course there had been 
no intention to ask their Lordships to 
pledge themselves to an opinion upon a 
treaty which they had not yet seen. 

The Earl of Eldon said, he trusted their 
Lordships would permit him to remark, 
that he had felt extremely distressed at the 
speech of the noble Seconder. They had 
nothing at all to do with the Reform Bill 
of the last Session. He believed, that all 
noble Lords had, as he was sure he himself 
had, voted upon that Bill conscientiously. 
There was nothing in the Speech from the 
Throne which could lead them to suppose 
that the same Bill would be proposed again ; 
but, if the same Bill should be once more 
brought in, it would be the duty of that 
House to reconsider it, and if, on such 
reconsideration, any noble Lord thought 
that he had mistaken his duty when the 
Bill was last before the House, that noble 
Lord would be wanting in his duty if he 
did not retrace his steps. Such was the 
course which even the humble individual 
who was now addressing them, though he 
had so strenuously opposed the Bill, should 
feel it his duty to pursue, if, upon recon- 
sideration, he should feel that he had taken 
a false step when the Bill was brought in 
last Session. He must contend, however, 
that, under the present circumstances, it 
was most irregular to allude to that Bill. 
When, by his vote, he concurred in reject- 
ing that measure, he was satisfied, perhaps 
improperly, that he did his duty towards 
that House, and towards the Crown ; but 
he begged noble Lords to recollect, that 
when he had stated that his sense of duty 
would not allow him to consent to that 
Bill, he had expressly declared, that he 
would not pledge himself to any other, or 
concerning any other, measure of Reform, 
that might hereafter be introduced. He 
repeated, that if the self-same measure 
were again introduced, it would be the 
duty of their Lordships to consider whether 
it was to the advantage of the nation that 
it should be passed, or that it should be 
again rejected. Again, however, he would 
say, that the Speech from the Throne con- 
tained nothing about that Bill, and, there- 
fore, such a speech as that which had been 
made by the noble Seconder of the Address 
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was totally out of order. He had no doubt 
that the Bill which would be proposed 
would be such a one as the framers of it 
conscientiously believed ought to be pro- 
posed ; and he had no doubt, also, that 
Parliament would dispose of that measure 
according to what it felt to be its consci- 
entious duty. He had no disposition to 
say other than “ Content” to the Address. 
He must, however, take that opportunity 
of stating, that transactions had taken place 
which, if he had not seen them, he could 
not have believed would be endured. There 
never had been so great an insult passed 
upon that House, as in a publication to 
which he felt it his duty to allude. He 
did not speak of the newspapers, for in 
them, it must be confessed, they did meet 
with reasoning ; but the publication he 
meant was called The Black List. He 
was put forward in that list as receiving 
54,0001. a-year out of the taxes. He 
wished the publisher of The Black List 
would be obliging enough to make good 
this charge. Then, again, a noble person, 
who was eighty-seven years of age, and 
his elder brother, was called his nephew, 
and was put in 7'he Black List as receiving 
a pension of 4,000/. a-year. The noble 
Lords who had voted against the Reform 
Bill in the last Session were represented, 
in the same paper, as receiving millions of 
money among them out of the taxes, al- 
though they themselves must be tolerably 
certain one doit did not go into their pockets 
from this source. At the same time, he 
felt bound to notice, that some of the 
friends of Reform were also included in 
the same paper. He thought it was a just 
ground of complaint, as he understood 
many thousand copies of this Black List 
had been sold, that some means should not 
have been taken to prevent its circulation. 

The Earl of Camperdonn said, he should 
have great pleasure in moving the Address 
in the terms of the Amendment proposed 
by the noble Earl. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, although he 
concurred in the Address which had been 
amended according to the suggestion of 
his noble friend, yet he could not forbear 
troubling their Lordships upon one or two 
points mentioned in the King’s Speech. 
He was really at a loss to conceive upon 
what grounds his Majesty was made to 
express an opinion and belief that the king 
of Holland would agree to the treaty which 
the five Powers had concurred in. Al- 
though the terms of the treaty were not 
yet known, the articles upon which that 
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treaty was founded were matters of perfect 
notoriety ; and, upon that topic, he should 
address a few observations to the House. 
He was greatly surprised to hear it said, 
that the king of the Netherlands would 
consent to that article which granted a free 
navigation of the canals of his kingdom to 
the Belgians. That article appeared to 
him so unjust, so unreasonable, that he 
thought it impossible the king of the 
Netherlands could ever give his consent 
to it. In the first place, it was entirely 
foreign to the subjects properly brought 
under the consideration of the Conference ; 
and, in the next place, it was unjust. By 
that article, the king of the Netherlands 
was told, that his former subjects, who had 
acted in violation of their allegiance to him, 
and who were now his enemies, should 
have free navigation through his canals. 
It might as well be insisted, that they 
should have a right to enter the palace of 
the monarch. The canals were private 
property, and ought to be respected as 
such. By that article, the Conference 
placed the king in a worse situation than 
he was in before the union of those pro- 
vinces with Holland which the Conference 
had now declared to be independent of him. 
He was not only confined within the most 
narrow limits, but even these were not 
sacred from intrusion. He could not but 
view this proceeding as both impolitic and 
unjust. With regard to the rest of the 
treaty, so fur as the partition of territory 
and the settlement of the debt were con- 
cerned, it might be reasonable to expect 
that it would meet with the concurrence 
of the king of Holland ; but the insertion 
of that most unjust and obnoxious article 
made it impossible for the King to assent 
to the treaty as a whole, and the people 
were united with him in resisting the 
adoption of conditions so truly unjust. By 
this course the minds of the people had 
been inflamed, and they concurred with 
their King, fully and entirely, in deprecating 
the measure. As he (the Earl of Aberdeen) 
had already intimated, it appeared to him 
to be a most unwise proposition—it placed 
arms in the hands of the king of Holland, 
and gave him the unanimous support of his 
people. Never, indeed, were people more 
united with a Sovereign than the subjects 
of that King were united with him in re- 
sisting the article which appeared so highly 
objectionable. For his own part, he must 
again be permitted torepeat,that he thought 
it impossible the king of Holland could 
give his assent to that article of the treaty. 
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He concurred in the amendment proposed 
to that part of the Address which had re- 
ference to the States of Holland and 
Belgium, as it did not call upon their 
Lordships to express any decided opinion. 
There was another part of his Majesty’s 
Speech to which he begged to call the at- 
tention of the House, although he did not 
dissent from the Address now moved—it 
was that portion relating to Portugal. He 
could not tell what was meant in the 
Speech respecting the ‘repeated injuries” 
to which thesubjects of thiscountry had been 
exposed. It was not his intention to enter 
upon the question affecting the relations of 
Portugal with this country—there would 
be other and more fit opportunities of 
doing so, as he should feel it his duty to 
bring that subject forward—but he wished 
to hear some explanation given of that part 
of his Majesty’s Speech, in which it was 
said, that “ the conduct of the Portuguese 
government, and the repeated injuries to 
which my subjects have been exposed, have 
prevented a renewal of the diplomatic rela- 
tions with that kingdom.” Now, in the 


last Session the House had been informed, 
that redress would be afforded tc British 
subjects for the injuries they had sustained. 


Were the injuries alluded to in the King’s 
Speech new ones, or were they those which 
existed at the period that the House was 
told redress would be afforded? He believ- 
ed, and he had some reason for entertaining 
such an opinion, that the injuries which 
were said to exist, and for which the 
government of Portugal had been blamed, 
were injuries respecting which that govern- 
ment had nothing whatever to do. It had 
existed four years with the approbation of 
the people, and yet it had not been recog- 
steel by the renewal of diplomatic relations 
with this country. He thought that such 
a government had a right to havea re- 
newal of diplomatic relations. Then, 
again, his Majesty was made to say— 
“ The return to Europe of the elder branch 
of the illustrious House of Braganza, and 
the dangers of a disputed succession, will 
require my most vigilant attention to 
events, by which not only the safety of 
Portugal, but the general interests of 
Europe, may be affected.” What was the 
meaning of this? Their Lordships would 
recollect, that this return to Europe of the 
elder branch of the House of Braganza, 
had happened during the last Session of 
Parliament. ‘There was nothing new in 
this: yet the Ministers had made his 
Majesty express his regret that he could 
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not renew his diplomatic relations with 
Portugal in conjunction with that return. 
Had other prospects been presented since 
Don Pedro’s return-to Europe? That 
Prince had now, it appeared, found means 
of placing himself in a different position, 
and had undertaken an enterprise, for the 
execution of which he had believed no 
reasonable chance of success could be con- 
templated. But with English money, and 
English and French men, he would not un- 
dertake to say what might now be the result. 
By the purchase of ships of war, and mili- 
tary stores, with other means to which re- 
course was had, no doubt could exist but 
something might be effected. He would 
say, that if the measure should be executed 
in the manner contemplated, it was a course 
most undesirable ; and if the noble Earl at 
the head of his Majesty’s Government 
thought it was merely a question between 
two Princes, he would find himself in error ; 
for it would prove to be a question of far 
greater extent—it would become a question 
between the two countries, and would 
weaken the probabilities expressed by his 
Majesty, of a confident hope that the peace 
of Europe would not be interrupted. For 
his part, he believed it would lead to a 
general war. It was quite impossible, that 
the Spanish government would quietly 
look on, and allow a revolutionary faction 
to be established in Portugal. What was 
the object of that revolutionary faction ? 
Their plan was, to establish a revolutionary 
Monarchy over the whole of the Peninsula ; 
but the whole of the Spanish people would 
rise up in arms against such an attempt. 
Therefore, it became a subject of consider- 
able moment, involving no less than the 
probability of disturbing the peace of the 
world. He felt it right to make these ob- 
servations with reference to the topics to 
which he had alluded, although he did not 
entertain, as he had already stated, any 
objection whatever to the Address which 
had been moved; and in the amendment 
suggested by his noble friend near him, 
regarding the States of Holland and 
Belgium, he most cordially concurred. 

The Duke of Buckingham said, that the 
noble Seconder had begun his address to 
their Lordships by complimenting the noble 
Mover on his good taste, but had shown the 
value he placed upon the article, by taking 
care not to put any of it into his own 
speech. A more extraordinary speech, and 
one more calculated to provoke inconvenient 
discussion, he had never heard. If any one 
ever had occasion to say ‘‘ Defend me from 
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my friends,” it was the noble Earl (Grey) 
upon hearing the speech of the noble 
Seconder. That speech consisted of attacks 
upon noble Lords for their past conduct, 
and of advice to them for the future. The 
noble Lord had gone at some length into 
the history of the proceedings which had 
taken place on the late Reform Bill, and 
had also taken occasion to speak of the 
measure which was to be introduced. This 
was a most irregular mode of proceeding. 
He (the Duke of Buckingham) had justified 
the vote he gave on a former occasion, and 
would abide by that vote, but he would not 
“hark back” toa matter which was now 
settled. He did not recollect to have heard 
either the noble Mover, or the noble 
Seconder, open their mouths during the de- 
bate on the Reform Bill; but if they had 
favoured the House with their eloquence 
on that occasion, it would doubtless have 
produced a great impression—perhaps a 
triumphant one—causing the Bill to be 
carried, instead of being rejected. Their 
Lordships met now under a perfectly dis- 
tinct state of things. It was almost a 


secondary consideration what measure of 
Reform should be introduced. Their first 
business wasto unite in supporting Ministers 


in those measures which were necessary in 
order to make them a free deliberative As- 
sembly, which they were not while the 
Political Unions existed. Until those 
Unions were put down, they would be con- 
stantly assailed by threats and intimidation. 
When noble Lords on his side the House 
were taunted with re-action, was it meant 
to refer them to the proceedings at Bristol 
and Birmingham as proofs that the people 
were prepared to consider the subject of 
Reform calmly ? Those proceedings must 
be inquired into; it must be ascertained 
whether there was any connexion between 
them. He heartily approved of the Speech 
from the Throne ; and he hoped that the 
Ministers would follow up what they had 
put into the King’s mouth. As to Reform, 
he wouldonly say that when the newmeasure 
of Reform came before them, he would 
pronounce upon it, but not till then. 
Every body must wish to see that question 
satisfactorily settled ; and he fully concur- 
ted in the sentiment, that upon the speedy 
and satisfactory settlement of it, the quiet 
of the country, and the security of the State, 
depended. He, therefore, would consider 
it with a view to the feelings of the 
people—with a view to that spread of edu- 
cation and knowledge, which had rendered 
them both more alive to political matters, 
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and more competent to understand them ; 
but he would so consider it always subject 
to the principles of the Constitution. 

Earl Grey would trouble their Lordships 
but with a very few words. He perfectly 
concurred with the noble Earl (Harrowby) 
in the recommendation which that noble 
Earl had made, respecting the tone and 
temper which ought to mark their proceed- 
ings ; and if he had required, which he did 
not, any proof that the noble Earl would 
not allow himself to be swayed by party 
feelings, the speech and conduct of the 
noble Earl that night would have furnish- 
ed that proof. The noble Earl had stated 
that there was nothing he desired to add to 
the Speech—nothing he desired to take 
away from it; and the noble Earl cordially 
agreed to the Address, after it had received 
an alteration, which was merely of a verbal 
nature. He confessed, that hé felt much 
gratification—gratification the preater, per- 
haps, because unexpected—on the una- 
nimity with which their Lordships were 
disposed to vote the Address. The alter- 
ation suggested by the noble Earl in the 
Address was doubtless an improvement, 
and the Address should have been so 
worded at first, for it was certainly never 
intended to pledge their Lordships to an 
opinion upon a treaty which had not yet 
come regularly before them. He should 
wish, therefore, that the alteration should 
be adopted in the construction of the Ad- 
dress, and not be moved as an amendment, 
in order that the Address might pass their 
Lordships unanimously. He concurred, 
also, with the noble Earl, that this was not 
the time for discussing the merits of a 
measure which was not yet before their 
Lordships, and still less the time for dis- 
cussing the fate or the character of the 
measure which had gone by. That course 
had been called disorderly and irregular. 
He admitted that it was not convenient, 
but he must beg to deny that it was either 
irregular or disorderly. He freely admitted, 
however, that they were not now in a 
condition to examine into what ought to be 
the particular character of the measure 
about to be introduced, and he would, 
therefore, say no more about it, except that 
it was essential that it should be founded 
upon the same principles, and be equally as 
efficient as the last. He trusted, that every 
body would come to the consideration of it 
with a sincere desire to form a just opinion, 
not only of the character of the measure, 
but of what expediency called for ; and that, 
unfettered by what had passed, every noble 
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Lord would approach the discussion of it 
firmly determined to deal with it in the 
way in which, all circumstances considered, 
he conscientiously believed would be most 
advantageous to the interests of the State, 
and most likely to lead to the permanent 
contentment and welfare of the nation. 
Having said thus much, he would not go 
further into that topic at present. He had 
no desire to detain their Lordships, but he 
felt it his duty to protest against the hasty 
conclusions to which a noble Earl (Aber- 
deen) opposite had given utterance. The 
noble Earl having expressed himself satis- 
fied with the Address, and said, that he con- 
curred in it, he must say he wished the 
noble Earl had abstained—not from argu- 
ing, for he could not call it arguing, but— 
from making assertions which it was difficult 
for him then not to repel as they deserved 
to be repelled. He would not, however, be 
betrayed into a premature discussion of the 
important topics towhich the noble Earl had 
alluded, but he must protestagainst the noble 
Earl’s unwarrantable conclusions. The noble 
Earl could not see how the king of the 
Netherlands could agree to the treaty ; but 
he (Earl Grey) could sce, in the situation 
of his Majesty, and in the general interests 
of Europe, many reasons which might in- 
duce the king of the Netherlands to come 
to such an agreement. Whatever sus- 
picions the noble Earl might entertain of 
the Ministers, he begged to tell that noble 
Earl, that there were in the Conference 
none more desirous than the Ministers of 
England were to give Holland, our old 
ally, a safe frontier, and to put her in pos- 
session of all the advantages that would 
tend to make her a prosperous and flourish- 
ing country. With respect to that article 
of the treaty relating to the navigation of 
the canals, the noble Earl had told them, 
that proposition had inflamed all the people 
of Holland, who made common cause with 
their King in opposition to this particular 
part of the treaty. The noble Earl, in 
what he had said upon this subject, had, of 
course, demonstrated great anxiety not to 
add to that inflammation, as the noble 
Earl, in what he had said upon other topics, 
had evinced a strong desire to preserve the 
peace of Europe. Important, however, 
as the influence of the noble Earl and his 
opinions might be, he did not think the 
noble Earl any more likely to persuade the 
king of Holland, that he had a very large 
party in this country who would support 
him in resisting the treaty, than he thought 
the noble Earl likely to disturb the peace 
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of Europe. He did at the same time hope, 
that the noble Earl, however ill-formed his 
opinions might be, would abstain from the 
expression of them, until the whole extent 
of the transactions was before their Lord- 
ships, for, until these were perfectly ex- 
amined and understood, the noble Earl 
could not be answered. The noble Earl 
would find, thatif this stipulation respecting 
the navigation”of the canals were an ad- 
vantege to Belgium, it was an advantage 
whig§ Belgium had purchased by yielding 
many advantages to Holland. The noble Earl 
had said, that the king of the Netherlands 
was reduced to narrow limits, and had been 
deprived of his provinces; but had the 
present Ministers done this? Was it not 
done before they came into office? and had 
not the noble Duke, who was at the head 
of the late Administration, openly declared 
that the two countries were so separated, 
that he looked upon the re-union of them 
as impossible? Under these circumstances, 
then, what better course could have been 
pursued than for the five Powers to take the 
settlement of the matter into their own 
hands, and make Belgium an independent 
country? This was all he then had to say 
with reference to the assertions, for they 
were nothing more than mere assertions of 
the noble Earl. He would await the oppor- 
tunity promised them by the noble Earl of 
entering fully into the subject. The noble 
Earl would find him neither unwilling nor 
unprepared to discuss the policy pursued 
by Ministers, not only with respect to the 
affairs of Belgium, but with respect to 
other foreign countries, andfhe persuaded 
himself, he should not experience a very 
difficult task, in showing, that the noble 
Earl’s insinuations were wholly unwar- 
ranted, and that the policy pursued was 
that most conducive to the peace of Europe, 
and, through it, to the permanent welfare 
of England. But thenoble Ear] did not con- 
fine his innuendoes and quasi declarations 
solely to the conduct of the Administration 
which had succeeded that of which the 
noble Earl had been a member, as it bore 
upon the affairs of Belgium ; he extended 
his fostering and enlightened, and, no 
doubt, disinterested care to Portugal ; and, 
though the noble Earl admitted the present 
was not the proper time to enter into an 
investigation of our policy, in reference to 
the existing government of that country, 
yet the noble Earl had taken the opportu- 
nity to make strong assertions, without 
supporting them by a shadow of argument. 
He had arraigned the present Government 
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for not havingacknowledged the sovereignty 
of Don Miguel. Now this was really a 
singular charge from the noble Earl. Did 
the noble Earl forget, or could their Lord- 
ships forget, that the Administration, of 
which the noble Earl was a member (no 
doubt a very important one), long since 
proposed to themselves to recognize Don 
Miguel on one condition (in his, Earl 
Grey’s, mind a most unsatisfactory one), 
and that they did not carry their intentions 
into effect, because Don Miguel had not 
fulfilled the proposed condition? The Go- 
vernment, of which the noble Earl was a 
member, could not then, anxious as they 
were, recognize Don Miguel, because he 
had not fulfilled the condition of his recog- 
nition, as proposed by themselves ; and yet 
he blamed the present Administration for 
not having recognized that individual’s 
sovereignty, though that very condition was, 
as the noble Earl knew, as yet unfulfilled. 
But, asks the noble Earl in a tone of 
triumph, “ Were not their Lordships told 
on a former occasion, that injuries had been 
inflicted upon the property and persons of 
British subjects in Portugal, and Ministers 
took credit tothemselves for having obtained 
speedy redress for those injuries.” Certainly 
that redress had been obtained, and the 
fleet had been consequently withdrawn. 
But the noble Earl went on to assert, more 
suo, that had Don Miguel’s sovereignty 
been previously acknowledged, these in- 
juries would not have been repeated. What 
were the facts of the case? Simply that 
the British residents in Portugal felt them- 
selves so harassed by Don Miguel's officers, 
both in their persons and property, that 
they addressed the Government here, in 
the most urgent tone, for protection, and 
that, in compliance with their emphatic 
declaration, redress was peremptorily de- 
manded from the Portuguese authorities, 
it being besides found necessary to send 
out several ships of war to the Tagus, in 
order to ensure the redress, and prevent a 
recurrence of the injuries. From that time 
to the present—such was the disposition of 
the government, of which the noble Earl 
was just now so much enamoured, towards 
the British residents in Portugal, that it was 
found necessary to continue a naval force 
in the Tagus for the protection of our 
fellow-subjects. But on this point he 
would not then say more. When the sub- 
ject properly came under their Lordships’ 
consideration, a detailed statement of griev- 
ances endured by British residents in 
Portugal—and that, too, let it be under- 
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stood, not at the hands of unofficial persons, 
in a moment of temporary excitement, for 
which the Portuguese government could 
not in fairness be accountable, but perpe- 
trated under the very eye of Don Miguel’s 
authorities, and by persons for whose con- 
duct his government was in fairness re- 
sponsible ; grievances for which it would be 
found, that not even the strong language of 
the noble Earl himself against Don Miguel, 
on a former occasion, would be sufficiently 
expressive on the score of just denunci- 
ation: yes, he repeated, these grievances 
and injuries, he would undertake to show, 
on a future occasion, were committed on 
British subjects in Portugal, under the very 
eye of Don Miguel’s government, and by 
persons for whom that government were 
justly responsible. This was all he would 
then say on this subject ; on the occasion 
promised them by the noble Earl, he would 
enter fully into the discussion of it, in all 
its bearings, and hoped to convince their 
Lordships, that the passage in his Majesty’s 
Speech which referred to our relations with 
Portugal, and which had given rise to 
the noble Earl’s animadversions, was not 
framed without a due regard to the honour 
and interests of the country. He begged 
now to make a few remarks to their Lord- 
ships, with respect to what had just fallen 
from the noble Duke (the Duke of Buck- 
ingham) opposite. That noble Duke told 
their Lordships, in the same breath, that 
the riots of Bristol, and the proceedings of 
the Birmingham Union, must be forthwith 
inquired into: and he added, the Birming- 
ham Union, and all other such Political 
Unions, must be put down. Now, he 
(Earl Grey) hoped to be able to show, that 
Ministers had not neglected their duty 
with respect to the riots at Bristol, and 
such political combinations as were incom- 
patible with a regular government, and 
were contrary to the law of the land, and, 
to use the words of the King’s Speech, 
“the authority of the laws must be vindi- 
cated, by the punishment of offences, which 
have produced so extensive a destruction of 
life and property” as those which have 
recently occurred at Bristol. But while he 
stated this, their Lordships need not be 
told, that this was not the first time they 
had heard of politica] unions, nor need they 
be told, that such combinations were not so 
easily “ put down” as the noble Duke’s de- 
claration would imply. The fact was, 
such unions had existed, in one form or 
another, at every period of the modern 
history of this country. There were many 
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such, and that, too, of afar more formidable 
character than any now in existence, par- 
ticularly at the close of the American war, 
and at the outset of the French Revolution, 
which it was found the executive govern- 
ment did not possess sufficient authority to 
* put down,” and which the Legislature 
found could not be suppressed without 
infringing on the rights and constitutional 
liberties of the subject. ‘To such a proceed- 
ing he need not say the present Ministry 
would be slow in having recourse; it would 
be far from their inclination to prevent his 
Majesty’s subjects from fully and freely 
expressing their grievances, in the most 
emphatic manner they thought proper. It 
should be borne in mind, when they were 
discussing the propriety of suppressing 
illegal combinations, that the existence of 
political unions was by no means imputable 
to the present Government. As his noble 
friend (the Earl of Camperdown) had ob- 
served, the most formidable and influential] 
of these unions, the Birmingham Union, 
was in active being before the present 
Ministers acceded to office. If, therefore, 
it was a crime in the present Government, 
not “to put the Birmingham Union down,” 
what should be said to the Administration 
which permitted it togrowup? But enough 
on this head for the present. Before he sat 
down, he begged leave to say one word with 
reference to what had fallen from a noble 
and learned Earl (the Earl of Eldon), for 
whom he felt the most unfeigned respect. 
That noble and learned Lord had com- 
plained, that what he designated to be 
audacious libels, should have been permitted 
to pass unnoticed by the law officers of the 
Crown. Now he put it to the noble Earl, 
and to their Lordships, whether other con- 
siderations than the mere fact of being 
contrary to law, did not enter into the 
question, whether a particular publication 
should or should not be prosecuted. It might 
be that every word in that publication was 
written in a bad spirit—that it was a 
tissue of falsehoods—nay, that it was an 
atrocious libel ; but still it was to be con- 
sidered, whether prosecutions would be the 
most efficient antidote—whcether, for in- 
stance, it would be wise to bring a matter 
before a jury which, if unsuccessful in ob- 
taining a verdict, would only aggravate 
the mischief, and, in fact, create one where 
it did not exist. These considerations were 
not new to their Lordships, and had much 
influenced Ministers, with respect to pub- 
lications of a calumnious tendency. With 
respect to the particular publication to 
which the noble and learned Earl had 
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alluded, The Black List, all he could say 
was, that he (Earl Grey) never saw more of 
it than appeared in extracts in some of the 
newspapers, and even in these extracts, he 
had not had the curiosity to read more than 
related to himself. That portion which 
related to himself quite satistied him as to 
the character of the rest; for assertions so 
extravagantly absurd, so wholly unfounded, 
it had never been his fortune to meet in 
any publication, and they were, if possible, 
more groundless than those which the noble 
Earl had cited with respect to himself. 
But he never dreamt of prosecuting the 
silly ignorant writer. He felt, as he was 
sure their Lordships also felt, that the 
antidote was contained in the extravagant 
absurdity of the declaration, and that no 
intelligent or honest man in the community 
could be influenced by such stupid slander. 
Such was his feeling on this head, and he 
trusted it would be that also of the noble 
and learned Earl. He would not detain 
their Lordships further, but conclude by 
expressing his great gratification, at the 
unanimity of approval, which pervaded all 
parts of the House with respect to his 
Majesty’s Speech, and the Address in answer 
to it. 

The Duke of Buckingham observed, that 
in the last Gazette, he had seen, that a 
Commission had been appointed to proceed 
and try offences at Bristol connected with 
the late riots. He wished to know whether 
a similar Commission was to be sent to 
Nottingham ? 

Earl Grey said, there was no such in- 
tention. 

The Motion for the Address agreed to 
nemine contradicente, and a Committee ap- 
pointed to prepare it. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, December 6, 1831. 


MinutEs.] At about half-past two o'clock the House was 
summoned to attend the House of Lords, for the purpose 
of hearing his Majesty’s Speech on the Opening of the 
present Session. The Speaker, accompanied by about 100 
Members, proceeded to the House of Peers, and on his 
return, the House adjourned until four o’clock, when 
business commenced. 

Bill. The Clandestine Outlawry Bill was Read a first time, 
agreeable to the usual custom to do whatever business the 
Commons please before the King’s Speech is taken into 
consideration. 

New Writ ordered for the Borough of Reigate, in the 
Room of Captain CHARLES PHILIP Yorxg, who had ac- 
cepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 


Rirorm.| Mr. Croker wished the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) would inform 
him, whether there was any intention to lay 
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additional information before the House on 
the subject of the Reform Bill ? 

Lord John Russell said, there was no 
such intention. 


AppRESs IN ANSWER 'rO THE KING’s 
Sprecu.] The Speaker read to the House 
a copy of the King’s Speech, for which see 
the report of the proceedings in the House 
of Lords. 

Lord Cavendish presented himself to the 
House, and said, he rose for the purpose of 
proposing an Address in answer to his Ma- 
jesty’s most gracious Speech: and he begged 
to be permitted, in the first place, to remark, 
that never was any Speech, in his opinion, 
more worthy of the attention of the Legis- 
lature and the country. Before he pro- 
ceeded, however, with the observations 
which he had to offer to the consideration 
of the House, he could not forbear from 
expressing his entire approbation of the 
course adopted by his Majesty’s Ministers in 
assembling Parliament at this early period, 
however much it might interfere with the 
personal convenience of hon. Members. 
To him it appeared, that the state of the 
country was such as not only completely 
justified his Majesty’s Ministers, but bore 
out to the very fullest extent the course 
they had pursued. So much anxiety had 
been produced in the public mind by the 
circumstances under which the last Session 
terminated, that if ever there was a period 
in which it was highly desirable that Par- 
liament should re-assemble without delay, 
and when the eyes of all the country were 
fixed upon its deliberations, he felt assured 
it was the present. The first, and by far 
the most important point to which he should 
allude, in looking at the Speech from the 
Throne, was that which regarded the ques- 
tion of Reform. To that question his Ma- 
jesty called the attention of Parliament 
expressly and energetically. He rejoiced 
to find, that his Majesty had spoken plainly 
and explicitly upon it, and he also rejoiced 
to find, that his Majesty’s Ministers were 
determined to bring forward the measure 
without delay. In all he had seen within 
the last six weeks, in all the events which 
had recently come under his observation, 
there was nothing whatever to remove the 
impression he had always entertained in 
favour of immediately attending to the ques- 
tion of Reform. There was much, indeed, 
to convince him that a safe and speedy ad- 
justment of this question was absolutely ne- 
cessary. This was not the fitting occasion 
to go into the general merits of a question 
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which engaged so much public attention, 
because the notice already given by the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell), would 
shortly introduce it expressly to their con- 
sideration ; but he felt quite satisfied, that 
when the measure was brought before them, 
it would be found to be such as the exi- 
gencies of the times required, and would 
produce satisfaction and contentment to 
the conutry in general. Other passages in 
the Royal Speech were so closely connected 
with this question, that it was quite impos- 
sible to refer to them without viewing 
them in some degree as bearing upon this 
vital question. With respect to the dis- 
graceful occurrences which had taken place 
at Bristol, his Majesty, while expressing his 
regret at such excesses, recommended an im- 
provement of the municipal police as the 
best means of preventing their recurrence. 
In looking at these outrages, he thought it 
quite evident, that they owed their origin to 
a manifestation of political feeling, which 
was taken advantage of for purposes of 
violence and indiscriminate plunder. With 
respect to the circumstances which gave 
rise to the appointment of a Commission, 
all he wished to say was, that he was not 
disposed to cast censure upon any quarter ; 
but one fact could not be denied—namely, 
that a small band of rioters was suffered to 
indulge for a considerable time in outrages 
of a most aggravated description, and riot 
in the wanton destruction of property. 
Upon this part of his Majesty's Speech 
there could be but one opinion. However 
individuals might differ with regard to po- 
litical questions, there could be no difference 
between them as to the necessity of sup- 
pressing violence and outrage. With that 
part of the Speech in which his Majesty 
stated his firm determination to suppress all 
illegal combinations, he begged to state 
that he most completely concurred in it, 
and he rejoiced that while his Majesty de- 
clared he would never interfere with the 
legitimate exercise of the right of discuss- 
ing grievances, he as distinctly declared 
that it was his intention “ to prevent com- 
binations, under whatever pretence, which 
in their form and character are incompati- 
ble with all regular government, and are 
equally opposed to the spirit and to the 
provisions of the law.” In effecting that 
object he had no reason to doubt but that 
his Majesty’s Government would meet with 
the cordial support of all parties. Where- 
ever it had been made apparent to the Po- 
litical Unions that they had adopted a 
system which was contrary to law, not 
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only all other Unions, but the Birmingham 
Union in particular, had evinced, much to 
their honour, the utmost promptitude to 
recal what they had done, and in no way 
whatever to trench upon the boundaries of 
the law. But setting aside that which 
was illegal in these Unions, he was aware 
that there still prevailed a difference of 
opinion as to the propriety of their exist- 
ence. He did not mean to say, that if 
these bodies were permanently assembled, 
that they could be viewed in any other 
light than an evil; but he believed that 
objection did not attach to them, and that 
they existed only as connected with the 
circumstances to which they owed their 
origin. But when it was recollected that 
they arose from the unsettled state of the 
most vital question that was ever agitated 
in this country, and that the object which 
they had in view was that which had been 
sanctioned by a large portion of the Legis- 
lature, he thought, that the course recom- 
mended in the Speech from the Throne 
was the only one that could be adopted 
with safety. His Majesty stated, that it 
was not his intention to interfere with the 
legitimate rights of his people in making 
known their grievances, but that he was 
determined to prevent all illegal combina- 
tions.. Now, whatever might be the opi- 
nions entertained on the subject of Reform, 
he would, at least, say, as a proof of the 
utility of the House re-assembling thus 
early, that the best way to make these 
combinations useless was, to redress the 
grievances which it was their object to 
remedy. The Speech did not deny the 
fact that considerable distress existed in the 
country. It was beyond his power to enter 
into a discussion of all the causes which 
were supposed to have given rise to that 
distress; but, whatever might have been 
its source, he was convinced that it must 
have been greatly aggravated by the un- 
certainty which prevailed on the subject of 
Parliamentary Reform. While he was on 
this point, he would not conceal his belief, 
that considerable distress must have been 
produced by the operation of those rules 
of quarantine which foreign countries 
had thought it necessary to enforce against 
us. Those rules must form an important 
consideration in their plans for arresting 
the progress of that disease which, no doubt, 
had now unhappily found its way to this 
country. In respect to that disease, it was 
gratifying to know, that its mortality here 
had been less formidable than might have 
been anticipated; but as the extent to 
which it might proceed appeared most un- 
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certain, even in the minds of those best 
acquainted with its nature, it would be un- 
pardonable in them to shut their eyes to 
the fact, that other consequences besides 
those of its direct ravages must flow from 
its presence in this country. In reference 
to Ireland, the Speech contained what he 
must consider a most important recom- 
mendation. His Majesty recommended 
Parliament to take into its consideration at 
the earliest opportunity, the state of the 
tithe laws in that unfortunate country. 
If it should be said, that the law, as it 
existed, compelled the payment of tithes, 
and that it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to enforce that law without regard to 
the question whether it was practicable or 
not, he must observe, that those who 
would advise that course would be advising 
that which would be most injurious to the 
Established Church ; and he was of opinion, 
that all honourable men who were willing 
to make sacrifices for the sake of the public 
peace, would be the last who would throw 
any obstacle in the way of the furtherance 
of the design now recommended to them. 
Circumstances had occurred in Ireland suf- 
ficient to convince him, that the system 
which had long existed there could no 
longer be persevered in; and, therefore, 
whenever the measure recommended in the 
King’s Speech should be brought forward, 
he should feel it his duty, on every con- 
sideration, to offer it his most cordial sup- 
port. He had always believed, that the 
only solid foundation of the Established 
Church must be laid in the affections of 
the people, and all systems which went to 
alienate those affections were injurious 
rather than beneficial to the Establishment. 
He had now done with the principal topic of 
the Speech—that which related to our 
domestic condition ; and it would be absurd 
to deny, that there were many difficulties 
in the way of their obtaining what they 
contended for ; but he believed, that by 
following up the measure which his Ma- 
jesty had recommended to their early con- 
sideration, they would have the best means 
of safely conducting the country through 
the present crisis. He now begged leave 
to refer to our foreign relations, and it was 
with no slight degree of satisfaction that 
he had observed the manner in which his 
Majesty spoke of the continued assurances of 
friendship, which induced him to look for- 
ward with confidence to the preservation 
of peace. The only circumstance which 
seemed at all calculated to create a doubt 
upon that subject was the delay manifested 
by the king of Holland in assenting to the 
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Treaty which had been agreed to by the 
five Powers, and which had been accepted 
by the Belgians ; but he believed, that 
when the king of Holland came calmly 
to view those considerations which must 
have determined the five Powers in forming 
their decision—a decision which he could 
have no reason to suppose had been influ- 
enced by any bias hostile to his interests, 
but had been dictated by a most impartial 
anxiety for the interests of ail parties—he 
would see reason to adopt it ; and he (Lord 
Cavendish) trusted the king of Holland 
would not long delay his sanction to the 
Treaty. He couldnot refer withoutregret to 
that part of the Speech which related to the 
affairs of Portugal. He was sorry to ob- 
serve, that there was no hope of the imme- 
diate settlement of those affairs. Don 
Miguel appeared determined so far ashe was 
concerned, never to do any thing that would 
render it consistent with the honour of this 
country to recognise him as one of the 
Sovereigns with whom it was possible to 
maintain a friendly intercourse; but the 
affairs of that country were in such a posi- 
tion, that it would be most unseemly and 
preposterous in him to hazard any conjec- 
ture as to their final arrangement. He 
could not conclude without referring with 
great satisfaction to that part of the Speech 
in which his Majesty informed them that 
he had entered into a Convention with the 
king of the French for the complete aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade. Whatever might 
be the difference of opinion as to the other 
portions of the Speech, that portion, he felt 
assured, must meet with universal approba- 
tion. He was convinced that the success 
which had attended his Majesty’s Ministers 
in their attempt to put a stop to that infa- 
mous traffic, would be sincerely approved 
of by all honourable men. He would now 
beg leave to move that an humble Address 
be presented to his Majesty, in answer to 
his Majesty’s most gracious Speech. The 
noble Lord then read the Address. 

Sir Francis Vincent said, that in rising 
to second the Address, he felt how much he 
required the indulgence of the House. He 
always stood in need of this favour, but 
never more so than in rising to second a 
Motion for an Address to the Throne. 
The embarrassment which he naturally felt 
in discharging such a duty, however, he 
admitted was considerably diminished by 
the manly and straightforward character 
of the speech which they had that day 
the satisfaction of hearing delivered from 
the Throne. He was sure the people 
would learn with unqualified satisfaction 
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that his Majesty still continued to give his 
sanction to those great measures of Parlia- 
mentary Reform which were discussed 
during the last Session of Parliament, and 
the speedy and satisfactory settlement 
of which his Majesty now declared was 
essential to the prosperity of the country. 
The people would learn, from his Majesty’s 
Speech, to continue their confidence in the 
perseverance andability of his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, and in their anxious desire to carry 
into effect the great measure, of which that 
House in the last Session of Parliament, ex- 
pressed its decided approbation. The people 
too, must feel, that in his Majesty’s Speech 
there had been no vain endeavour to keep 
out of view the present difficulties in which 
the country was placed ; but that there was a 
firm determination on the part of the King 
and his Ministers to grapple with those 
difficulties until they should be overcome. 
The Speech pronounced by his Majesty, 
considered in every point of view, was just 
such a Speech as a free people had a right 
to expect from their Monarch, and it was 
calculated, in an eminent degree, to pre- 
serve and ensure the confidence and atftec- 
tion of the people. ‘The first topic advert- 
ed to in his Majesty’s Speech, was that of 
Reform ; and he was sure, that every Mem- 
ber in that House, whatever opinions he 
might entertain on particular measures of 
Reform, must cordially concur in the desire 
expressed by his Majesty for the speedy 
and satisfactory settlement of the question. 
That great and very general distress ex- 
isted throughout the country—that great 
embarrassment was felt by those concerned 
in trade, and that there was a want of con- 
fidence amongst commercial men, unfor- 
tunately could not be denied: and that this 
unfortunate state of affairs was aggravated, 
in a great degree, by the suspense and 
anxiety felt by the public mind for the last 
twelve months on the subject of Reform, 
he entertained no doubt. He could not 
refrain, therefore, from expressing his anx- 
ious hope, that when that subject was again 
brought before Parliament, all parties, lay- 
ing aside narrow views and party preju- 
dices, would combine in promoting the 
speedy and satisfactory adjustment of this 
most important question, which he hoped 
would restore peace and tranquillity to the 
country. The present, he was well aware, 
was not the proper occasion to enlarge upon 
this topic, and therefore he should content 
himself with referring to what had occurred 
during the Recess. He would, however, 
take the opportunity of observing, that there 
were no symptoms of that re-action in the 
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public mind} which some hon. Gentlemen 
had confidently predicted previous to the 
prorogation. At the only county election 
which had taken place since that event, 
Cambridge, the Reform candidate had been 
returned by an overwhelming majority. 
At every public meeting which had been 
convened on this subject (with the single 
exception, he believed, of a meeting in 
Edinburgh) resolutions were unanimously 
passed in favour of Reform. To be satisfied 
as to the unanimous wishes of the great 
body of the people on this subject, it was 
not necessary that he should rely solely on 
the unanimity displayed at those public 
meetings convened by the friends of Re- 
form. Stronger evidence was to be found 
in the fact, that in no instance had those 
who were adverse to Reform convened any 
public meetings. He would go further, 
and observe, that those who were hostile to 
Reform did not deem it advisable to attend 
any public meetings at which the question 
came under discussion. They all recollected 
that when Toryism was in the zenith of its 


power, its professors lost no opportunity of 


obtaining the approbation of public meetings 


for the measures they supported ; and if 


they abstained altogether from doing so on 
the present occasion, it was pretty clear, 
not only that the people were opposed to 
them on this subject, but that the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were tolerably well 
convinced as to that fact. He regretted, 
however, to be obliged to observe, that since 
Parliament had been prorogued, an addi- 
tional cause of uneasiness had arisen—the 
Cholera—one of the most fatal scourges 
which afflicted humanity had found its 
way into this country. It was some conso- 
lation, however, to reflect, that the disease 
in this country had not assumed that fatal 
and malignant character which it bore 
elsewhere. His Majesty’s Government, 
too, had taken every step which prudence 
could suggest to arrest its progress, and 
mitigate its evils. The insidiousness of its 
approach, and the rapidity of its fatal action 
on human life, appeared to have impressed 
all classes with « salutary terror on the 
subject, and had convinced them of the 
necessity of attending to the precautionary 
measures promulgated by Government for 
its prevention, and by persevering in the 
adoption of those measures, he had little 
doubt of the speedy extinction of this for- 
midable disease. ‘The House had long been 
aware of the great difficulty which existed 
in Ireland in the collection of tithes. 
Property of that description, no doubt, was 
under the protection of the law, like other 
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property, but it was not sufficient that the 
payment of tithes might legally be enforced ; 
it was important, that the payment should 
be enforced in a mode the least objec- 
tionable, at the same time that it should 
always be kept in view, that one of the 
great objects of social order was the secu- 
rity of property. With respect to the 
foreign relations of the country, it was 
gratifying to learn, that no reasonable 
apprehension existed that the peace which 
the country now enjoyed, was likely to be 
broken. Considering the convulsions which 
agitated other countries, and the jarring 
interests which this country had been called 
upon to mediate between, no small credit 
was due to his Majesty’s Ministers for 
having maintained the dignity of this 
country, and its present position, without 
coming into hostile collision with other 
governments. The individual who was at 
present at the head of the government of 
Portugal, had endeavoured to put off the 
settlement of our political relations with 
that country—a circumstance which could 
excite surprise in no one who had con- 
sidered his position and conduct. What- 
ever steps might be taken by his Majesty’s 
Government to procure redress for the 
injuries to which British subjects had been 
exposed from the conduct of the Portuguese 
government, he was satisfied they would 
be taken in the same spirit of moderation 
as had hitherto characterized all their pro- 
ceedings : and if Don Miguel persevered in 
the course he had hitherto adopted, be the 
consequences what they might, he would 
have nothing to thank but his own obsti- 
nacy. It was to be regretted that a people 
who were the ancient allies of this country, 
should be kept so long in suspense by the 
dissensions which unhappily had arisen 
amongst the members of the House of 
Braganza for three years past. It was im- 
possible not to perceive, that Don Miguel! 
had hitherto failed in giving security to the 
Sovereigns of Europe for his future good 
conduct. A most honourable and enlight- 
ened part of the nation which he ruled, 
seemed dissatisfied with his government ; 
and the imprisonments and executions 
which daily took place, plainly demonstrated 
that a vicious system prevailed in Portugal, 
which every one in this country must wish 
should speedily terminate. His Majesty’s 
Speech contained the gratifying intimation, 
that the king of Belgium had acceded to 
the proposition decided upon by the five 
Powers ; and when the king of Holland 
should see, that the proposal was in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the principal 
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Powers in Europe, it was to be hoped that 
he would no longer refuse his assent to the 
arrangenient. With regard to the Conven- 
tion entered into with the king of the 
French, it was a subject ot which he might 
confidently congratulate the House. It was 
the only step which could have ensured the 
suppression of the slave-trade: and great 
honour was dué to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for having so speedily effected a 
measure which had been for so many years 
desired by a large majority of the people of 
this country, and which former Govern- 
ments had in vain endeavoured to accom- 
plish. The fact of such a Convention 
having been agreed to, was no less credit- 
able to the government of France than to 
that of this country. It was highly 
honourable to a great nation, which had 
lately vindicated its own freedom, that its 
government should take an early opportu- 
nity of entering into such arrangements as 
would effectually tend to suppress the 
infamous traffic in slaves, and thus remove 
one of the greatest stains on the character 
of the French nation. The atrocious events 
which had taken place in Bristol, and the 
outrages committed im that city, perpetrated 
by a handful of persons, as it seemed, 
formed a topic of serious and painful con- 
sideration. It was impossible, however, 
to reflect on what had occurred in that city, 
without being convinced, that there was 
some radical defect in the municipal police 
of the kingdom, and he understood his 
Majesty’s Government contemplated the 
introduction of some measures for its im- 
provement, which would tend to the pre- 
vention in future of the recurrence of such 
disgraceful scenes. It was far from being 
his (Sir Francis Vincent’s) wish, on the 
present. occasion, to enter into any examina- 
tion of the circumstances connected with 
those unfortunate events which occurred in 
Bristol. He must be allowed, however, 
to protest against its being supposed that 
the outrages in that city were in any degree 
to be imputed to the friends of Reform. In 
all large communities there were, unfortu- 
nately, some individuals ever ready to 
promote mischief, and to take advantage of 
every period of excitement, for the purpose 
of urging on the populace to riot and 
breaches of the law. The promptitude 
which his Majesty’s Government had 
evinced on this occasion, by so speedily 
issuing a Commission to take cognizance of 
the offences committed by the rioters at 
Bristol, plainly intimated that it was not 
only their earnest desire, but also their firm 
determination, to maintain the public peace, 
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and to vindicate the authority of the laws, 
by the punishment of all offenders. In 
the conclusion of his Speech, his Majesty, 
whilst he declared his anxiety to preserve 
unimpaired the liberties of the people, and 
to redress all their grievances, took occasion 
to allude to the necessity of preventing 
political combinations contrary to the law. 
It was quite clear, that freedom might be 
endangered by licentiousness, and he 
therefore had heard with great approbation: 
of the proclamation issued by Government 
to prevent illegal political combinations. 
Much as he (Sir Francis Vincent) approved 
of the proclamation, he approved no less of 
the alacrity with which it had _ been 
attended to, and could even congratulate 
the House on the good spirit evinced by 
the members of the Birmingham Political 
Union, who had rescinded the resolutions 
relative to their organization, before the 
proclamation came out. He believed, that 
he stated the sentiment of the whole 
House, and of the vast majority of the 
people, when he expressed his gratitude to 
Ministers for having assembled Parliament 
at the present moment, a course which he 
firmly believed would be conducive to the 
peace and tranquillity of the country. 

The Speaker read the Address from the 
Chair, and put the question that it be 
agreed to. 

Mr. Croker rose, as the Speaker was 
putting the question: I am so reluctant to 
address the House on the present occasion, 
that I should gladly give way if any other 
hon. Gentleman on this side of the House 
were disposed to make any observations on 
his Majesty’s Speech ; but little as I feel 
myself entitled to take a lead on such an 
occasion, I cannot permit the Address to 
pass without some expression of my dis- 
sent, and without entering my protest 
against some of the principles laid down 
in the Address, or rather, perhaps, to be 
inferred, from the speeches of these who 
have preceded me; such a course is abso- 
lutely necessary on my part, and I dare say 
on the part of many others who sit near me. 
We desire to guard ourselves from the sup- 
position, that because we do not move an 
amendment, we participate in the views 
and measures of Government. 

The hon. Baronet who last addressed the 
House, told us, that the Speech from the 
Throne was manly and straightforward— 
such as became the constitutional king of a 
free people If by the words “ manly and 


straightforward,” it be meant, that any clear 
and distinct views of policy, either foreign 





or domestic, are promulgated, 1 will venture 
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to assert, that a less manly and straight- 
forward speech was perhaps never delivered. 
I am not about to blame the Speech : it has 
a great deal of moderation, which seems 
very wisely and properly calculated to pre- 
vent division and debate on the first day of a 
Session ; but it is not therefore manly and 
straightforward. For instance, on the great 
question of Reform, what does it tell us? 
Does it give us the slightest information ? 
Does it let us into the secret whether the Bill 
to be introduced by the noble Lord on Mon- 
day next is to be the same as that offered 
and rejected in the last Session? Are we to 
have the identical measure which produced 
so much inflammation—the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill—or are we 
to have a more moderate and better regu- 
lated plan, avoiding admitted anomalies, 
and making a more limited concession ? 
In this reserve the Speech may be dis- 
creet, but is it manly and straightforward ? 
Again I say, that I do not blame Minis- 
ters for the general terms in which the 
King’s Speech is couched; but however 
manly and straightforward it may be in 
principle, it certainly is not so in expres- 
sion. 

The hon. Baronet echoed one sentiment 
of the King’s Speech, in which, notwith- 
standing some ambiguity in the terms, 
I am most ready to agree. Would to 
God we could hope for ‘a speedy and sa- 
tisfactory conclusion of the Reform Ques- 
tion!” Would to God we could soon allay 
the terrific tempest Ministers have raised, 
and give effect to their romantic and 
Quixotic wish, that the termination may 
be at once speedy and satisfactory? I tell 
Ministers now, as I told them before, that 
whatever may be their speed, they will 
never make those measures by which they 
seek to accomplish their object, satisfactory 
to any description of persons, except those 
who may imagine that havoc and ruin are 
to be their gain. I tell them, that the 
measure they are about to produce, if it in 
any degree resemble the Bill of last Ses- 
sion, so far from giving satisfaction, will 
only be the beginning of still greater 
trouble. Ministers, and their immediate 
retainers, may be satisfied, inasmuch as the 
success of the Bill will continue them in 
their respective places ; but the great body 
of the nation stands aloof, both from the 
Ministers and their measure. The coun- 
try is divided into two great classes, both 
hostile to the Administration and their Bill. 
Firstly, the large mass of Reformers, who, 
for the moment, and only for the moment, 
are in alliance with Ministers, but who avow 
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that they are so, only because they hope 
that this lame and insufficient and ill-di- 
gested measure must lead to other and more 
vital alterations. Secondly, that vast pro- 
portion of the thinking community, which 
is unwilling that such a desolating hand 
should sweep down and level with the 
ground our most ancient and sacred insti- 
tutions. I will not hesitate to declare my 
conviction, that the great proportion of the 
intelligent classes are in the second divi- 
sion ; and that the persons who object to 
the principles on which the late Bill was 
founded, constitute a vast and overwhelm- 
ing majority, and may be almost said to be a 
universality of the educated people of Eng- 
land. Neither of these two divisions of 
the people—and these two divisions in- 
clude nearly the whole people—can be 
satisfied with the Bill. The Reformers 
certainly are not. Has there been a 
single public meeting which has not 
coupled approbation of that measure with 
the expression of a wish for a much 
larger and wider Reform to be obtained 
hereafter? Have we not been told in 
distinct words, that this Bill is only a 
“ stepping-stone to something else?” Was 
it not avowed at one of the most important 
of those assemblies—important from the 
numbers and weight of the individuals pre- 
sent—that this was not the Reform re- 
quired? Did they not say, “ This is not 
the Reform we want, but it is the first 
step to it; accept it, therefore, as the 
means of obtaining all the rest. If you 
are foolish enough to quarrel with Minis- 
ters in this early stage of the subject, you 
will defzat the end of ultimate and com- 
plete success. ‘Take what you can get now, 
not only without prejudice to your future 
claims, but with the great advantage of ad- 
ditional power to enforce them.” This, I 
say, is the language of those who are the 
most friendly to the Bill out of doors. 

The hon. Baronet, with a kind of taunt, 
asked us why no Tories went to these public 
meetings to exhibit their hostility? Does 
he recollect what occurred at Bristol? I 
do not accuse the people of England of 
participating in the spirit which led to the 
riots there ; but when the constitution of 
society in this country is in such a state, 
that a Judge, acting with every magis- 
terial precaution, and under the sanction 
of his Majesty’s Government, cannot enter 
the third city of the empire, to execute 
his judicial duties, without endangering 
his life, and being moreover censured for 
the obstinacy and temerity with which he 
proceeded, will the hon. Baronet venture 
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to blame the Tories for not attending 
meetings, where they could not have a 
hope of being heard? Had the Tories 
shown themselves at such meetings, would 
they not have been accused, as his hon. and 
learned friend (Sir C. Wetherell) had been, 
of unnecessarily exciting inflammation in 
the public mind, and would not the blame 
have been instantly shifted from the 
shoulders of the malefactors to those of 
the injured party? If the hon. Baronet 
will procure for us all we want—a clear 
stage and a fair hearing—I, for one, am 
ready to meet the hon. Baronet and his 
friends in any of those ordeals, and to give 
to any assembly, as I have, perhaps too 
often done in this, reasons for the faith 
that isin me. But, with one breath, he 
tells us that a handful of men were able 
to destroy one of the principal cities of 
the empire, because a single Tory made 
his appearance there, and in the next, 
he challenges us to attend public meet- 
ings of Reformers, and asserts, because 
we do not attend, that we are ashamed 
or afraid to face a state of public feeling, 
which is so irresistibly against us. 

The next topic of this manly and 
straightforward Speech is, the prevalence 
of Political Unions; and, although the 
way in which they are mentioned seems 
any thing but straightforward and manly, 
I am willing to admit, that there are 
expressions, especially towards the latter 
end of it, which have my entire and cor- 
dial approbation. I agree with Ministers 
that there can be—or, at least, ought to 
be—but one Government in the country. 
There ought not to be one Government 
in Downing-street, another in the Strand, 
a third at Birmingham, a fourth at Man- 
chester, and a fifth at Bristol. The pain- 
ful experience of the last few months has 
shown us, that such a state of things 
must end in the ruin of any country that 
tolerates it—it must end in the ruin of 
any imbecile and popularity-hunting Ca- 
binet that submits to it. Although I 
entirely approve of the meeting of Par- 
liament on this day; although the state 
of the world, and of England in par- 
ticular, considering that state positively, 
relatively, officially, commercially, and, 
above all, politically, requires that the 
King should be aided by the wisdom of 
the great council of the nation, yet I be- 
lieve that we are not indebted for it to 
the sagacity, to the firmness, or even to 
the terrors of the Ministers. No; their 
masters told them that they must meet in 
the first week in December. They issued 
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that decree before the cholera made its 
appearance — before the Political Unions 
had attempted organization—before Bristol 
had been burnt—before the whole frame of 
society was in a state, if not of dissolution, 
of precariousness—it was announced, pre- 
vious to our late prorogation, by the great 
leaders of the public Press, and by the 
leaders of the Politica] Unions, that Par- 
liament would meet—I really do not know 
whether the phrase was not that it should 
meet—in the first week in December, and 
in the first week in December we have 
accordingly met! The pleasure I have de- 
rived from some constitutional expressions 
in the Speech against these Unions, is, I 
must say, exceedingly diminished, when we 
have this substantial proof that the Minis- 
try is itself subservient to these identical 
Associations, and to the very influence 
which they profess to be so anxious, and 
are, in truth, so powerless, to put down. I 
hope that it will not be necessary to resort 
to any extraordinary measures. I hope that 
timely suggestions upon the subject were di- 
rected to other places as well as to Birming- 
ham, and that the example will be followed. 

I must now turn to the observations of 
the noble Lord (Lord Cavendish), who 
has appeared to-night, I believe, for the 
first time, as a debater among us. I hope 
he will in future have frequent oppor- 
tunities of displaying his parliamentary 
talents, and illustrating the great name 
he inherits, but I cannot concur with him 
in the comment he has read on one part of 
the Royal Speech. He tells us, that the 
mode Ministers intend to adopt of putting 
down these Unions is concession, and not 
resistance ; that is, they mean to place 
the law under the feet of these Unions, 
and to grant all their demands. This, 
Sir, I take to be the most dangerous, and, 
indeed, fatal policy that any Government 
can adopt. If grievances exist, let them 
be redressed, but first let them be ration- 
ally examined, and satisfactorily proved. 
Let us not submit blindly to concede 
whatever is asked—to abandon whatever 
is attacked, and for no other reason than 
because it is attacked. I, on the contrary, 
should say, first suppress these Unions ; 
first carry the law into effect, and do not 
grant to force what you would refuse to 
reason. I am filled with alarm when I 
see in this perilous principle, the abandon- 
ment of that firmness and consistency which 
—and not-timid concession to unreasonable 
demands—ought to be the character of 
Ministers, and this commentary comes to 
my mind, with a peculiarly alarming force, 
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in connection with the next topic in the 
Speech—Tithes in Ireland. 

Ministers tell us, that there has been 
a general and systematic resistance to the 
payment of tithes in that country. This is 
the first time I have heard of it. I knew, 
indeed, that there were local objections and 
disturbances, and that two persons in a 
respectable class of life were convicted of a 
conspiracy, to excite the deluded peasantry 
against the payment of tithes. But their 
punishment was remitted by the Irish go- 
vernment, and I had hoped from this cir- 
cumstance that the resistance was local, 
and likely to be temporary, and, in that 
case, I was inclined to approve of such a 
lenient course, as the most likely to assuage 
the discontent. If, on the other hand, it 
make a part of a general and formidable 
combination to resist the payment of tithes, 
or, in other words, to shake, by a system- 
atic attack on the property of the Church, 
the foundation of property in general, I 
should have thought a different course 
advisable. I understand, that the noble 
Lord would apply to resistance to tithes 
the same argument that he applies to the 
Unions—“ Put an end (says he) to Unions 
by conceding all their claims.” In the 
same way he means, [ presume, to say, 
“Put an end to the disputes regarding 
tithes, by abolishing them.” Certainly, 
Sir, this seems a short and efficacious rule 
for satisfying claimants, whether reason- 
able or unreasonable. Destroy hereditary 
rights, and equalize property, and the two 
great points required by the Reformers 
will be gained at once. It is complained 
that the payment of tithes is resisted, and 
what is the suggested remedy? Not to 
enforce the law because it is just and 
necessary, but to change it because it is 
unpalatable. But I will venture to tell 
the noble Lord, that it is not this or that 
small concession which will allay these 
disturbances. In Reform as well as in 
Tithes, it is a question of principle that 
is involved—no modification of the law 
will satisfy the opponents of existing insti- 
tutions. If the Tithe Composition Act, 
which was lately introduced into Ireland, 
and which does so much credit to the Ad- 
ministration of my right hon. friend (Mr. 
Goulburn), is not sufficient to remove the 
local grievances which exist, I do fear they 
can never be suppressed, and that the right 
hon. Gentleman, now Secretary for that 
country, will never be able to satisfy the 
discontented, without an entire destruction 
of the system. ‘To such a course I will 
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the Speech any such design—lI do not sus- 
pect it, above all, from the right hon. Secre- 
tary for Ireland, whose sentiments do him 
so much honour, and afford so much hope 
to Ireland—but if such a purpose do lurk 
under the fair-seeming words, of destroying 
tithes, and of thereby shaking the tenure of 
all property, I shall be most vehemently and 
determinately opposed to it, not merely for 
the sake of the Church, but because I shall 
consider it like an assault upon the weakest 
part of a citadel, in order that the be- 
siegers may incontinently become masters 
of the whole. Not only the property of 
the Church is aimed at, but all property 
that has belonged to the Church—not 
merely tithes, but Woburn Abbey. I al- 
lude to it only as an illustration ; for if the 
noble possessor had sat on this side of the 
House, I should have equally instanced 
Woburn Abbey, as a possession already 
quoted as an example in a similar case, by 
the warning voice of Burke—I say, then, that 
not only the tithes of the parish, but the 
Abbey of Woburn itself, must be sacrificed, 
and with it, in sure and rapid succession 
of confiscation, all the property in the em- 
pire. This principle is, indeed, openly 
avowed in some of the Unions. They 
are so good as to say that all property 
arising from “honest industry” ought to be 
respected, and no other. So that property 
which has not been derived, or created by 
what they may understand as “ industry,” 
and by what they may call “honest,” has 
no chance of surviving. Against such a 
principle I enter my determined protest ; 
and this I feel the more bound to do, 
because the noble Lord who opened the 
debate tells us, that it is the principle of 
the Government not to resist, but to tran- 
quillize by concession, that is, to concede 
all that shall be demanded. 

The noble Lord told us, that the exist- 
ing state of the Church in Ireland is exceed- 
ingly bad, which was proved, he says, by 
the fact that the clergy could not obtain 
their rights without going to law, and that 
that a system must be bad which required 
the aid of the strong arm of the law. Is the 
noble Lord not aware that such is the 
case with all fiscal regulations? I should 
like to know who ever voluntarily paid 
any thing? Could the noble Lord get 
his rents paid without the intimidation of 
the process of the law, or without, when 
the case required it, the process itself? 
If so, I should be glad to know in what 
happy part of the kingdom he resides. 
Nothing is ever or any where paid but 
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therefore cannot see how this argument of 
the noble Lord’s can be made to apply to 
the property of the Church, in any manner 
that it does not apply with equal force 1o 
every other description of property. But 
the noble Lord has appealed to the clergy, 
and has expressed a hope that the ministers 
of religion would be the last to object to some 
new regulations on this subject—in other 
words, that they should adopt the lenitive 
principle of the noble Lord, and conciliate 
by giving uptheir property. Weare tosatisfy 
Reformers and Political Unions by giving 
up the Constitution, and the clergy are 
called upon to prove their moderation and 
charity, by giving up their means of exist- 
ence. Will the object then be accomplished? 
No, not quite. It is a thirst that increases 
by drinking—“ increase of appetite doth 
grow by what it feeds on.” The more you 
give, the more you will be required to 
give. Once yield to the demands of the 
plunderer, and you can never yield enough. 
I will tell the noble Lord, from experi- 
ence somewhat longer than his own, that 
whatever concession it may be necessary to 
make should be distinguished as much as 
possible from submission to terror. So far 
from thinking with him that it ought to be 
done because it is demanded, I say that it 
ought not to be done if to do it be to yield 
to intimidation. 

Upon the next topic of the Speech I 
can speak with more satisfaction—I mean 
the Convention with France for the sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade. On a former 
occasion I said, that the only remedy for 
the extinction of that traffic was the con- 
cession of the mutual right of search; but 
it must not be granted by one nation 
only. If the Convention with France 
stands alone, it will be insufficient. The 
flag of France will not be used, but that 
of some other nation which may not have 
consented to the arrangement ; the same 
persons who have pursued this iniquitous 
traffic under the French flag, have, even 
at the same time, carried it on under 
the false cover of the flag of the United 
States of America; and to effectually sup- 
press it, we must have a mutual right of 
search with that, and every other Mari- 
time Power, or very little progress will be 
made ; and the trade in human flesh alive 
will be continued, and even aggravated, by 
abuses, almost as detestable as the trade in 
human murder which has recently dis- 
graced our metropolis ; in both cases, the 
imperfection of the preventive laws drive 
the perpetrators to extremities which else 


would not have been thought of. . 
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I have made these several observations 
rather for the purpose of guarding myself 
from being suspected of concurring in what 
fell from the noble Lord and the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, than with a view to 
raise any opposition to the Address in 
answer to the Speech of his Majesty: nor 
should I be willing to do any thing which 
might appear to be wanting in respect to 
the Crown, on the solemn occasion of his 
Majesty's personal appearance in his Par- 
liament, unless I were called upon to do so 
by my own honour and consistency, or by 
some motive urgently important to the 
interests of the country at large. 

Mr. Stanley: As the right hon. Gentle- 
man does not intend to propose an amend- 
ment to the Address which has been moved 
by the noble Lord near me, in reply to his 
Majesty’s most gracious Speech from the 
Throne—although I do not agree with 
him, that every part of that Speech is not 
perfectly frank and explicit, and although 
I think it would be impossible for the right 
hon. Gentleman to move any Amendment 
to the Address, in which, either in this 
House, or in the other House of Parliament, 
a majority would be induced to concur,— 
I shall not follow him through all his ob- 
servations, but shall confine myself to his 
remarks upon the passage of his Majesty’s 
Speech in which allusion is made to that 
part of the United Kingdom with the Go- 
vernment of which I am connected. To 
those remarks I may the rather be expected 
to reply, inasmuch as the right hon. Gentle- 
man has alluded to my private opinions. I 
trust, Sir, that the hon. Gentleman does not 
suppose, that my public conduct is at vari- 
ance with my private opinions. When the 
right hon. Gentleman does me the honour 
to allude in the terms in which he has 
alluded, to my opinions respecting the 
church of Ireland, I can assure him, Sir, 
that I have no opinions on that subject 
which I should be unwilling publicly to 
avow. ‘The right hon. Gentleman and the 
House may rest assured that, respecting 
that passage of his Majesty’s Speech, there 
is not one member of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment between whom and myself there is 
the slightest difference of opinion. In the 
right hon. Gentleman’s observations on the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman behind me, 
who seconded the Address, I cannot think 
that he has fairly expressed himself, when 
he did not mark the distinction between the 
demands of an illegal combination, or the 
clamours of a mob, and the opinions of the 
people, fully and fairly expressed. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, that my hon. 
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friend recommended concessions to be made 
to unjust and groundless clamours, which 
would only be renewed and aggravated by 
every fresh concession. But if I under- 
stood my hon. friend, what he said was, 
that the Government should put down all 
illegal unions by the laws, but that there 
were unions and associations whose views 
and conduct were not illegal, which kept 
within the spirit of the Constitution and 
the intentions of the laws, and which made 
none but just demands, and that the only 
mode of dissolving such associations was, by 
the removal of the grievances which have 
given rise to them. The Government will 
concede to no clamours that are unjust, and 
they will use the powers of the law to put 
down any association that may be incon- 
sistent with the spirit of the Constitution ; 
and if the powers which the laws at pre- 
sent give them be insufficient for that 
purpose, they will call for further powers. 
But I do not think that, by resistance to 
just and equitable claims, you can extin- 
guish the voice of the people. The right 
hon. Gentleman indeed says, that the 
moment the people pass the line of just and 
reasonable demand, that moment we should 
refuse to concede anything; we should 
steel ourselves against all applications, and 
should tell the people, that none of their 
demands ought to be conceded, because some 
of them were unjust ; we should make no 
concession, lest it should be supposed that 
we had conceded every thing to fear. 
What, Sir, shall I answer to such an argu- 
ment? What shall I say more than this 
—take care that you concede in time? 
Seasonable concession is the only means by 
which you can either put down just or 
prevent unjust demands. The right hon. 
Gentleman tells us, that the resistance 
to the payment of tithes is the commence- 
ment of a systematic attack on property of 
all kinds, and that his Majesty’s Ministers 
are yielding to that attack. But where 
can such a sentiment be found? not cer- 
tainly in any passage of his Majesty’s 
Speech, if fairly interpreted. That Speech, 
after stating the fact that such a resistance 
is made, proceeds to recommend to this and 
to the other House of Parliament to take 
into their earliest consideration the state of 
the law on this and the other subjects pre- 
viously referred to Parliament, in order to 
ascertain whether it is not possible to 
make some legislative enactment, by which 
the removal of the grievances complained 
of may be rendered consistent with the 
preservation of our institutions. Was it 
not the duty of his Majesty’s Government, 
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in the first instance, to suppress illegal 
combinations, and in the next, to look for 
the means of removing real grievances ? 
Will any man tell me, that the system of 
tithes, even in this country, and much more 
in Ireland, is not fraught with mischief? 
Will he tell me, that it is the most amicable 
arrangement that could be made between 
the minister and his parishioners? Will 
he tell me, that it does not give rise to dis- 
sension, nay, to bitter animosity? And 
are not those feelings of animosity neces- 
sarily stronger amongst a population where 
the majority of the people dissent from the 
Church for the maintenance of which the 
tithes are collected? It was with a view 
to remove or to alleviate those grievances 
that a right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goulburn) 
proposed a modification of the law relating 
to tithes, by establishing the Tithe Compo- 
sition Act: and I verily believe, that if the 
operation of that Act had been more widely 
extended, it would in a great degree have 
removed the grievances. But this is a 
question at which we must look at no 
distant period—whether it be done next 
year or the year after—with a view to 
remove the evils with which the present 
system is attended, and to place the clergy 
of the Established Church in a better con- 
dition. Was it not stated in a petition from 
the Clergy of the Diocese of Leighlin, 
presented in the last Session, that the 
existing laws were inadequate to enable the 
clergy to recover their tithes, the payment 
of which, in many parts of that diocese, 
had been successfully resisted for three or 
four consecutive years? The existing laws 
being found insufficient, the security with 
which the payment of tithes can be evaded, 
without violating the laws, has given 
strength to the combination. Under these 
circumstances, therefore, it is the intention 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, in compliance 
with the gracious Speech which has been 
to-day addressed to us from the Throne, 
to move for the appointment of a Select 
Committee, to which all the facts of which 
the Government is in possession, connected 
with this subject are to be referred; and 
Ministers are at the same time prepared to 
lay before that Committee, immediately 
after its appointment, the measures which 
they propose to adopt. I trust, then, that 
the House will see, with these views, that 
it would be most inconvenient for me to 
take up its time by going further into the 
details of this question, which is one of the 
most important that can be brought under 
the consideration of Parliament. But of 
this the House may rest assured, that in 
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the plans which his Majesty's Ministers 
propose to bring forward for the removal 
of political grievances, they will do nothing 
by which the Constitution may be en- 
dangered ; and in any measures which 
they may have in view in reference to the 
Church, their object will certainly not be 
to weaken the foundations of its property. 
I grant that if the property of the Church 
were once endangered, the danger would 
soon be extended to the taxes of the State, 
and next, to the rent of the landlords. I 
can assure the House and the right hon. 
Gentleman, that in the measures which 
I may feel it my duty to submit to the 
House, I shall keep in view the object of 
giving additional security to the rights of 
the Protestant Clergy, and of removing 
the evils which are complained of as arising 
out of the present system. As it is not 
the intention of the right hon. Gentleman 
who last addressed the House, or, I believe, 
of any other Member, to propose an Amend- 
ment to the Address, I will not trespass 
further on the time of the House, having 
replied to the observations of the hon. 
Gentleman upon topics connected with that 
department of the Government to which I 
have the honour to belong. 

Mr. Croker, in explanation, said, he 
was not opposed to some alteration in the 
arrangements relating to the mode of levy- 
ing tithes. In what he said upon that part 
of the Speech, he meant merely to guard 
himself against being supposed, by the vote 
he gave, to pledge himself to any specific 
measure. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that there 
was one passage in his Majesty’s Speech 
which referred to a subject on which he 
felt a great anxiety to express his opinion ; 
and, he had no doubt, that the House on 
all sides would honour him with atten- 
tion. His anxiety arose from several con- 
siderations: first, from a consideration of 
the duty which he owed to the public ; 
secondly, from a consideration of the duty 
which he owed to the laws; and, lastly, 
from a consideration of the duty which he 
owed to himself. He alluded to that part 
of the King’s Speech in which reference 
was made to the late calamitous occurrences 
at Bristol ; and which was as follows :— 
‘** The authority of the laws must be vin- 
dicated by the punishment of offences 
which have produced so extensive a de- 
struction of property, and so extensive a 
loss of life. I think it right to direct your 
attention to the best means of improving 
the municipal police of the kingdom, in 
the more effectual protection of the public 
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peace against the recurrence of similar 
commotions.” For reasons which were 
perfectly obvious, the Speech omitted to 
go into the history of those disastrous 
occurrences. Indeed, as the inquiries into 
the circumstances out of which they arose 
were at that moment in progress, until they 
should be concluded, it would be highly 
improper to go into a detail of facts, the 
true nature and extent of which had not 
yet been clearly ascertained. But, in re- 
ference to himself, he felt bound, on con- 
siderations, as he had said, of his duty to 
the public, to the laws, and to himself, to 
make a few remarks upon that part of the 
Speech. He had been charged by the Press 
in part of Great Britain and Ireland with 
being directly the author of all the disasters 
which had befallen Bristol. But, if the 
smallest part of those calamities could be 
attributed to him, he should be content to 
retire in shame from that honourable House, 
and to hide his diminished head in the 
obscurity to which public indignation and 
contempt might justly drive him. But that 
charge was false in all its parts, and he 
felt confident of his ability to prove it so. 
It had, however, been reiterated from time 
to time by all the Press of London, and 
especially by those writers who avowed 
that they had communications with the 
Government—who asserted, from time to 
time, that intelligence was communicated 
to them by members of the Government, 
and who had, at all events, given informa- 
tion to the public which they could get 
only from the Government. Now, it was 
not to be inferred that he found fault with 
Government for so communicating with 
the Press. To do so had been the habit of 
every preceding Administration, and no one 
could blame the present Ministers for com- 
municating in the usual way with The 
Times, or The Courier, or with any other 
newspaper. But, in all those Journals, 
the charge had been made against him, 
that he went down to Bristol, in the exer- 
cise of his functions as a Judge under his 
Majesty’s Commission, contrary to the 
remonstrances of the Government, and of 
the Magistrates of that town—that his 
doing so was the effect of indiscretion, 
obstinacy, foolhardiness, and a wish to 
stimulate the people to acts of violence ; 
in short, that his conduct was influenced 
by every unworthy motive, which the re- 
monstrances made to him could not restrain. 
Now, he would say plainly, that that state- 
ment was, in every part of it, false, base, 
and scandalous. If he were to go over and 
comment upon every species of calumny 
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with which he had been assailed, it would 
be necessary for him to occupy the House 
—he would not say four-and-twenty hours, 
but four-and-twenty days. But when news- 
papers which were in communication with 
the Government, made those attacks upon 
him, and represented him as the author of 
the calamities at Bristol, he was compelled 
to assert, that some members of the Press 
were becoming tyrannical, base, and slan- 
derous ; for many of those who made such 
assertions respecting him, knew well that 
they were false. How stood the case? 
A deputation from Bristol, consisting of 
the Sheriff and one of the Aldermen, had 
waited on him some time previous to the 
period fixed for the gaol delivery in that 
city, and had informed him, that they did 
not think it safe for the Recorder to enter 
Bristol in the usual manner, to perform his 
duty on the occasion then approaching, 
without the -protection of a stronger force 
than the civil authorities had at their dis- 
posal. He need not inform the House, 


that the entry of the Recorder into Bristol 
is made in the same manner as the entry 
of the Judges of Assizes into other places. 
In consequence of the information which 
he had thus received, he consulted with 
the magistracy, and found them to be of 


opinion, that the constabulary force which 
they could obtain would not be sufficient 
to prevent riot ; and it was accordingly 
decided, that a deputation should wait upon 
the noble Viscount (the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department), to represent 
to him the necessity for sending a military 
force to Bristol. It might be asked, why 
did not he attend with that deputation ? 
His reason was this, that if the noble Lord 
and the deputation should have occasion to 
enter into any discussion relating to him, 
he might furnish them, by his absence, an 
ample opportunity todo so. Those gentle- 
men were informed by the noble Viscount, 
that military assistance should be furnished 
to the Magistrates, and a request was made 
that he should attend with the deputation 
at another interview. In two days after- 
wards (he believed) he did attend. On 
the first interview, information was con- 
veyed to Government that military assist- 
ance was necessary for the protection of 
the Judge in the exercise of his duty ; and, 
on the second occasion, it was understood 
that every thing was to go on as usual. 
This understanding was come to in the 
presence of several members of the Cabinet. 
If, on the second interview, a single word 
had passed which could be considered as 
confidential, no man would be more un- 
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willing than he was to mention it. But, 
in fact, there was no confidential commu- 
nication whatever. Information was then 
sent down to the authorities at Bristol, that 
everything was to go on as usual. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were aware of the 
truth of his statement, and he was sure 
that it would be confirmed by the members 
of his Majesty’s Government. Now, if 
they saw that military assistance was ne- 
cessary to preserve peace at the entry of 
the Judge, and if they thought that a suf_i- 
cient reason for the suspension of the 
general gaol delivery, surely they would 
have stated that, either at the first inter- 
view with the deputation, or at the second, 
at which he was present. He had, in his 
own mind, considered whether the public 
ceremony of his entry might be dispensed 
with, but he came to the conclusion that 
this was impossible. He, therefore, did 
nothing more than send down word, as 
had been agreed to, that everything should 
go on as usual. He trusted, that the House 
was satisfied that he had given a full and 
flat contradiction to the gross calumny 
which had been kept up in the London 
newspapers for nearly a fortnight, and from 
thence was poured through the arteries of 
the Press into every part of the country, 
and was conveyed back again through the 
veins, having undergone the usual altera- 
tions in its course. With whatever glory 
the slander might appear in Z’he Times of 
the morning, additional brightness was shed 
upon it by The Sun in the afternoon, and 
The Courier at length took it off to Paris, 
neglecting nothing by the way that could 
make it more astringent, acrimonious, and 
personally offensive. Whatever, in short, 
malignity could devise, was resorted to. 
The French papers assured the public, that 
his conduct was much condemned by the 
coteries—that was the word—but he did 
not know whether they meant the coteries 
of La rue des Tuilleries, or those of La 
rue de la Paix. He only knew, that the 
conduct of the humble individual then 
before the House was most unsparingly 
assailed on all sides. He need not tell the 
House, that the Press of Ireland kept pace 
with that of England, and attacked him 
with no less vehemence and injustice. All 
this might seem more than a man ought 
to endure without repelling it, nor would 
he have borne with it, but that he should 
have been unworthy of his station as a 
Judge—he should have degraded himself 
as a gentleman—he should have forgotten 
his dignity as a Member of the English 
Parliament—if he had surrendered his right 
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of opposing the Reform Bill, and of stating 
to that House and to the country, fully 
and fearlessly, the grounds of his opposition. 
He would not consent to surrender any of 
those rights, by entering into a controversy 
with the newspapers for the purpose of 
refuting the slanders of his numberless 
assailants. Indeed, to do so it would have 
been necessary to write letters to every 
radical editor in England, informing him 
that he had been altogether misinformed 
as to his (Sir Charles Wetherell’s) conduct, 
and had, rather unguardedly, opened his 
pages to calumny and falsehood. Had he 
transmitted a circular of that kind, he 
feared he could not so have fashioned his 
address as to combine civility with truth. 
That course he could not consent to take, 
but he did hope, that the time would come 
when, in that House, he should have an 
opportunity of explaining himself, and of 
showing to the nation that which every 
candid man connected with the Govern- 
ment must acknowledge to have been the 
true nature of the occurrences. Again, it 
had been said, that a deputation from the 
Magistrates of Bristol waited upon him, in 
London, to dissuade him from going down, 
and that, subsequently, another deputation 
met him at Bath for the same purpose. 
But that was not the truth. He had already 
explained the nature of the communications 
which he had had with the deputation in 
London, and the gentlemen who waited on 
him in Bath did so for the purpose of com- 
municating to him the very judicious ar- 
rangement which had been made with the 
view of protecting the procession. It was 
determined, and, as he thought, very pro- 
perly, that the military which the Govern- 
ment had placed at the disposal of the 
Magistrates, should not be displayed parad- 
ing the streets, or forming part of the 
procession, but that they should be kept 
under cover ; and, in fact, if it had not 
been for the Political Union, it would not 
have been generally known in the city that 
there was any apprehension of riot, or that 
military assistance was likely to be required. 
It was thought right to avoid the excite- 
ment which that might have occasioned. 
But he would not go into a detail, which 
had, very properly, as he thought, been 
abstained from in his Majesty’s Speech. 
It was not true that he “disappeared” from 
Bristol as had been said ; he had not taken 
his departure until the Chief Magistrate’s 
bed had been taken from off the bedstead, 
and put in the window of the Mansion- 
house, for the purpose of being used as a 
barricade. Then he certainly did think 
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that the presence of the Judge was no 
longer necessary. The gaol delivery was 
terminated ; and, at six or seven o'clock 
in the evening of the Saturday, he left 
the town; so that every thing which 
occurred on the Sunday and Monday 
took place without his knowledge. He 
thought that he had now said enough to 
exculpate himself in the eyes of the House. 
If he had not done so, he might appeal to 
the liberality—might invoke the spirit— 
might challenge the courage of any man 
in any part of that House, and he might 
ask him, with all due respect, to stand up 
in his place, and tell him what course, in 
the same circumstances, the hon. Gentle- 
man himself would have pursued? No, he 
knew he should not be so answered in that 
House. He knew that no man there 
would go within a hundred leagues of tell- 
ing him what imputations, what sneers, 
what insults, what terms, inconsistent with 
the respect due to a gentleman and a 
Member of the House of Commons, would 
have been poured upon him by the many- 
mouthed, many-fanged, venomous Press of 
England, if he abstained from going to 
Bristol to fulfil his duties as a Judge. 
Would it not have been said, that he had 
basely and falsely declined to attend to his 
duty, through a feigned apprehension of 
tumults, which no one else ever dreamt of ? 
Would it not have been said, that he was a 
false anti-reformer—that he invented the 
tale of projected riots—and that, with the 
cowardice which is the constant companion 
of falsehood, he shrank from encountering 
the danger which his own inventiou alone 
had created? The newspapers, to which 
he alluded, had not even yet exhausted 
their calumnies, and had not ceased to 
throw out imputations, base, false, and 
unjust, respecting the disasters they ac- 
cused him of causing, and the reasons for 
which his name had been omitted in the 
Commission appointed to try the rioters. 
But he had now put the House sufficiently 
in possession of the facts as they regarded 
him, to enable his political opponents, as 
well as his political friends, to place him 
on that footing which should make a man’s 
station in that House honourable to him- 
self and useful to the country. If he had 
satisfied both sides of the House, as he 
trusted he had satisfied them, it would give 
him but little concern in what manner his 
conduct might be viewed by his assailants, 
or those who so scandalously and auda- 
ciously libelled him out of Parliament . 
He would now beg leave, to advert to one 
or two points, in reply to the speech of the 
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hon. Baronet who had seconded the Ad- 
dress, and who had made some allusions to 
those matters. That hon. Gentleman assert- 
ed, that the transactions at Bristol had not 
grown out of the Reform Question, or, in 
other words, that the delinquents were not 
reformers, but strangers to the city, and 
outcasts, who were ever ready to take part 
in riot, and to seize opportunities of pillage. 
It was extremely difficult to show what 
part of the motives which actuated the 
rioters was love: of Reform, and what part 
originated in other feelings. In one thing, 
however, he agreed with the hon. Gentle- 
man, that no respectable citizens of Bristol 
took part in the tumults. But he would 
neither affirm nor deny, that Reform was 
one of the causes. He had a paper before 
him, to which he would call the attention 
of the House, not only as related to 
Bristol, but as it, also, related to the pro- 
ceedings of the Political Unions throughout 
the kingdom. In that document, which 
was dated on the 25th of October last, the 
Bristol Political Union assumed the power 
of deposing the Magistrates and the Re- 
corder of that city. It began by expressing 
the surprise of the Union that the Magis- 
trates should have called in the troops to 
protect the entrance of the Recorder into 
the town ; and then it went on to say, 
that if the Magistrates felt themselves 
unable to preserve the peace of the city, 
they ought to retire from their office, and 
allow Magistrates to be elected by the votes 
of the citizens. Thus the Union first 
created the disturbance, and then told the 
Magistrates, that if they could not put it 
down, they must resign forsooth. Then it 
proceeded to say, that men clothed in the 
robes of the magistracy ought not to be 
politicians. Well, certainly, that was rather 
strange doctrine. He wondered what my 
Lord Brougham and Vaux would think of it, 
for, of course, it must be taken to apply to 
him. But for his part, he (Sir C. Wether- 
ell) saw no reason why a man should be 
precluded from forming opinions on great 
questions concerning the interests and hap- 
piness of his country, because he was in- 
trusted with the administration of its laws. 
There was nothing incompatible or incon- 
sistent in the two characters of Judge and 
Politician. But the Union thought other- 
wise, and “recommended Sir Charles 
Wetherell to retire from the office of Re- 
corder, as the best means of preventing 
riot, and, perhaps, bloodshed.” So, then, 
all the Union asked was merely that he 
should retire, that the Corporation should 
lay down its privileges, and allow the 
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members of the Union to elect a Recorder 
and Magistrates. He could not say how 
they meant to regulate the franchise— 
whether it was to be by Universal Suffrage, 
or limited to the 10/. householders. But they 
gave the Magistrates this choice, that if 
they were not able to put down the 
tumults without the aid of the military, 
then every crime that should be committed 
was to be attributed to the Corporation, 
and its charter to be resigned. But the 
Union concluded its address by “exhorting 
the people, in the mean time, to keep the 
peace, as the only means of obtaining the 
rights which they were seeking.” Having 
deposed the Magistrates, and having talked 
about riots and bloodshed as the con- 
sequences of the Corporation not pursuing 
the line of conduct which the Union 
pointed out, the Address concluded, like 
most documents of that kind, by exhort- 
ing the people to peace. He would re- 
peat, that he could not undertake to say 
what share in the motives of the rioters 
was to be attributed to the Reform Ques- 
tion ; but he could not think, that they 
who put forth the paper he had described, 
on the morning of the day on which the 
tumults commenced, were not much more 
the authors of those disorders than was 
the individual to whom the whole had 
been ascribed. As to the Commission which 
was about to be sent down, he would only 
say, that if the word ‘“‘promptitude,” which 
the hon. Gentleman opposite had used in 
his speech, had occurred in the Address, he 
should certainly have moved an Amendment 
—a course which he was by no means desi- 
rous to adopt. In that case, he should have 
been compelled to refer to what occurred 
some time ago at Nottingham, when, as he 
had on a former occasion shown to the 
House, the castle of a noble Duke was 
attacked because he was an anti-reformer. 
He had then taken the liberty of stating, 
that if once it was allowed that vengeance 
should be wreaked upon any individual for 
his political opinions, there would be no 
safety for the person or property of any 
man; and the partition-wall which di- 
vided the castle of the Duke of Newcastle 
from the mansion of any reformer, was too 
thin to prevent the conflagration from 
devastating the latter. What had actually 
occurred since? Why, the Custom-house 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a 
reformer, was burnt to the ground. When 
disturbances and tumults had once arisen, 
they frequently assumed, in their progress, 
a new character wholly unconnected with 
the causes which, in the first instance had 
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produced them. When, therefore, a castle 
had been burnt down by a riotous mob, 
solely because its owner held obnoxious 
opinions, he had exhorted the Government 
to send down a Special Commission. But 
there was no promptitude then; neither 
did he see any signs of promptitude at 
present. Speaking on the subject of the 
Commission, he must say, that he did not 
know on what grounds the Mayor and the 
Recorder had been passed over. He had 
put in his claim to be named on the Com- 
mission. He had a right to be placed upon 
it, and he had sent a written communica- 
tion to that effect, to the Secretary of State, 
and to the Lord Chancellor. It was, cer- 
tainly, that species of right which might 
be superseded by expediency. But in this 
case, what was the expediency ? Was it 
not indirectly imputing to him, that this 
was a case in which personal feelings might 
interfere with the just and impartial dis- 
charge of his duties as a Judge. That was 
a stigma which he was honestly desirous to 
avoid, and he had, therefore, claimed his 
right to be nominated in the Commission ; 
and he made the same claim on the part of 
the Corporation, and of the Aldermen who 
constituted the Court sitting at the gaol- 
delivery, He would not charge the Go- 


vernment with intending to do any thing 
personally offensive to him, if he could not 
prove it; nor would he charge them with 
degrading the Corporation, if he had no 
reason to believe it. He thought, however, 
that they had committed a great error in 
not putting in the Commission every 


name that was in the Commission of 
the general gaol-delivery ; for now it 
would be said, that they gave way to 
the Union ; it was true, that they had 
given way to another Union, and they 
had even corresponded with it. In the 
Bill which they introduced in the last 
Session, they had a clause confining the 
franchise of the 10/. householders to those 
who paid their rent half-yearly. Well, the 
Birmingham Union protested against the 
limitation—communicated on the subject 
with the head of the Government, and 
the clause was altered as it pleased them. 
Then, two noble Lords opposite communi- 
cated with that same Union, after it had 
procured a resolution to be adopted at 
a very numerous meeting, which bordered 
as closely as possible upon treason. Even 
after that resolution had been published, as 
he had shown the House at the time, the 
Government corresponded with the Union. 
The reasons hehad submitted to the House 
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formed the grounds for his wishing that 
his Majesty’s Ministers should have put the 
Aldermen, the Lord Mayor, and the Re- 
corder of Bristol, in the Commission. For 
the Union had before deposed the Corpora- 
tion and the Recorder, and the Govern- 
ment, in passing them over, seemed to have 
confirmed the deposition. He had now 
made the explanation which he had felt 
himself bound to, offer at the very 
first opportunity, without allowing five 
minutes to elapse. He had complained, 
as he felt aggrieved, that his name 
had been left out of the Special Com- 
mission issued for the trial of the offenders 
at Bristol. In two former Special Com- 
missions, for a similar purpose, to be 
effected in the same city, the Recorder's 
name had been included, and so had the 
local Magistrates, and the only precedent 
which he could find to the contrary, was one 
which did not rank very high in his esti- 
mation, and which he was sure would not 
hold a very elevated place in the estimation 
of any lawyer. That precedent had the 
name of Jeffries attached to it, and had no 
better authority than his. He would, while 
upon this subject, notice a matter which 
had been made a prominent topic in the 
Speech from the Throne—it was, that a new 
municipal force would be required for the 
preservation of peace in this country. The 
plan was not very clearly traced out; 
something was indicated, but nothing very 
definite was stated; and, at all events, it 
was to be hoped that nothing special against 
Bristol was in the contemplation of his 
Majesty’s Government. He then would 
come to a subject very foreign from Bristol 
and its affairs—he alluded to the Conven- 
tion respecting the Slave-trade, and the in- 
fluence which that Convention might have 
on our relations with France. ‘There was 
a naked prohibition of the trade by a 
treaty, but there was nothing else; nothing 
more had been accomplished, although he 
hoped the co-operation of the two Courts 
would accomplish more than had been yet 
effected. Still, he trusted, that nothing 
would be done to impair our right of 
search, or to diminish those privileges not 
inconsistent with the rights of other 
nations, and which were so important to 
the dignity and prosperity of Great Britain. 
In the meantime, he thought the House, 
and every rational man in the community, 
ought to agree with his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Croker), and suspend their judgment 
until the Convention was made public. 
He confessed, it did not by any means 
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appear to him, that any proceedings what- 
ever could be effectual, until all the parties 
who could, by any possibility, interfere 
with the trade, had come in and expressed 
their concurrence. Whatever might be his 
opinions upon that subject, there was a 
statement towards the latter end of his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, from which, in the abstract, 
he was not prepared to express any dissent 
—he alluded to that portion of it which 
related to the suppression of those meet- 
ings, which, in his judgment, appeared 
to be utterly inconsistent with the peace 
and good order—nay, with the existence— 
of civil government or authority in this 
country. It had been affirmed, in argu- 
ment, that we could not interfere with such 
meetings of the subjects of this realm as 
might be held for the purpose of petitioning 
the Legislature, or addressing the Crown. 
To that, in the abstract, he fully assented ; 
but if it were intended by the Proclama- 
tion recently issued, to convey the idea 
that the Birmingham Union was the only 
one of the Unions which formed an excep- 
tion to the general rule—that it alone bad 
offended against the laws, and that all the 
rest were innocent, he would take leave to 
say, that a more unsound, or more unten- 
able doctrine had never been promulgated. 
That the Birmingham Union, in dividing 
the subjects of the King into classes and 
placing them under commanders, and in 
the other proceedings which they had 
adopted, and which they threatened, was 
guilty of an offence against the laws, he 
had not the slightest difficulty in asserting; 
but if the design of the Proclamation was, 
to limit the operation of the intended pro- 
ceedings to the Birmingham Union, then 
he would say, that that Proclamation was 
equally ill-advised with the measures of 
those in whom that Union originated. 
With that remark upon the Proclamation, 
he should return to the King’s Speech, 
which its admirers and supporters had 
thought proper to designate as a manly and 
straightforward Speech ; and yet he con- 
fessed himself unable to comprehend how 
that character could be deserved by a com- 
position which had touched, in the manner 
it had done, upon six, eight, or ten differ- 
ent topics. The multiplicity of its topics, 
and the mode in which it noticed them, 
did, he would repeat it, appear to him any- 
thing but consistent with that simplicity 
and directness for which its advocates 
claimed such unbounded credit. It had 
touched upon ,Tithes, Unions, and the ap- 
pointment of a Municipal Force, and upon 
various indefinite topics, upon not one of 
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which a word had been uttered, entitling 
it to the approbation or the confidence of 
the House, though, at the same time, he 
acknowledged it was so framed as not 
to call at their hands for any substantial 
amendment. With all the objections he 
had to the Speech, he must admit, that it 
contained nothing calculated to disturb the 
unanimity which was desirable on occa- 
sions such as that. He had thus briefly 
noticed the chief subjects which it was 
necessary, in reference to the Address 
itself, to touch upon—he should now say a 
word more as to himself. He hoped he 
stood before them, with regard to his moral 
conduct, as completely acquitted as he felt 
entitled to be—as, indeed, he had been by 
all on one side, and as he expected to be by 
many on the other. 

Mr. Lamb said, he had not intended to 
take any part in the Debate, but he felt 
himself called upon—as the office to which 
he had the honour to belong had been so 
pointedly alluded toby the hon. and learned 
Member—to make some few observations, 
in reply to thelatter part of his speech. He 
begged to assure his hon. and learned 
friend, that he disclaimed all connexion 
with the malevolent libels of the Press, and 
was far from impugning the chartered 
rights held by the city of Bristol. He had 
always felt the difficulty of discussing a 
question in which the name of one with 
whom he had been so long connected must, 
of necessity, be frequently introduced ; but 
he did not fear the Press, nor would he de- 
fend the conduct of that part of it which 
had been rather indiscreetly introduced by 
his hon. friend, in relation to the Treasury 
and his Majesty’s Government. It wasa 
grave and serious question, whether the 
apprehension of violence in the city of 
Bristol had been such as to call for an 
interruption of the regular course of the 
administration of justice there. With re~ 
gard to the interviews adverted to by the 
hon. and learned Member—in the first in- 
stance two of the Magistrates of Bristol had 
requested military assistance, which was 
accorded to them, after their admission, that 
the police of the city would be unequal to 
the preservation of the peace. With respect to 
the second interview, it was much as it had 
been described by the hon. and learned 
Member, with the exception of one ad- 
dition, which he would supply—namely, 
that his Majesty’s Government was never 
asked to pronounce an opinion, whether 
the sessions ought or ought not to have 
been postponed. All that had been sub- 
mitted to them was, the circumstance that 
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there was not in Bristol a sufficient force 
for the maintenance of the public peace. A 
military force was therefore granted : it 
also moved to the spot, and was eventually 
found perfectly adequate to effect the 
object. He agreed in the opinion that had 
been expressed as to the propriety of for- 
bearing to enter prematurely on the discus- 
sion of matters at present the subject of in- 
quiry. No discussion of the kind in that 
House could, he conceived, be profitable to 
the ends of justice, or serviceable to the 
parties themselves, who were involved 
in the investigations then in progress. 
He could only say, that whoever had 
brought accusations against the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, he had not ; and he be- 
lieved that he could make the same asser- 
tion on behalf of every member of the 
King’s Government. There was another 
topic in the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
speech to which he must allude. Though 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had not 
blamed the Government for its conduct in 
the outset of these proceedings, he had 
stated, that, in his opinion, the Govern- 
ment, in issuing the Special Commission, 
had displayed much vaciilation, and even 
much imbecillity, and he had seized hold of 
a word, not to be found in the Speech, but 
used by the hon. Member (Sir Francis 
Vincent) behind him—namely, the word 
promptitude, in order to vent his spleen 
upon the promptitude with which the 
Commission had been sent down to Bristol. 
Now, he asserted, in opposition to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, that the Govern- 
ment had displayed promptitude upon that 
occasion. Promptitude did not imply 
hurry—it meant, that just speed which left 
time for the employment of all those means 
which were necessary to prevent a measure 
from being defeated. It was extraordinary 
that a lawyer of the high pretensions 
of his hon. and learned friend, should use 
such strange language as he had used, 
when he said, that after the walls of 
Nottingham Castle were burnt down, a 
Special Commission should have been sent 
down the next evening, by the mail, into 
that county. Had his hon. and learned 
friend considered what previous inquiries 
were necessary before a Special Commis- 
sion could issue? Must not the Govern- 
ment know something about the number 
of prisoners taken, and the evidence given 
against them? In this instance did his hon. 
and learned friend know how many days 
the depositions against the prisoners had 
been in town? It was not ten days 
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since the depositions had been received 
in London —and yet his hon. and 
learned friend seemed to think, that a 
Special Commission ought to have been 
issued, even before the prisoners were 
caught, and their commitments made out 
by the Magistrates. His answer to the 
charges of his hon. and learned friend was, 
that the conduct of the Governmentin send- 
ing the Special Commission to Bristol, was 
prompt, for it was sent at the very first mo- 
ment that there was a prospect of its being 
brought to a successful issue. His hon. and 
learned friend had asked why no Commis- 
sion had been sent to Nottingham? Now, 
he must say, that the propriety of issuing 
such a Commission must be confided to the 
judgment of the Executive Government ; 
and the House would see, without his ex- 
plaining the reasons, how inconvenient and 
even injurious it would often be to the pub- 
lic service, to state, why Special Commis- 
sions were or were not issued. His hon.and 
learned friend might discover something of 
a reason why a Special Commission had not 
been sent to Nottingham, in the fact 
of a reward being still offered for the 
discovery of the authors of the out- 
rages which had been perpetrated in 
in that town. He would not tell his hon. 
and learned friend whether a Special Com- 
mission had been issued for Nottingham- 
shire, or whether it would be issued. This, 
however, he would say, that if a necessity 
for it could be made out, the Government 
would show the same promptitude for 
which they were entitled to take credit at 
present in the case of Bristol. He now came 
to what his hon. and learned friend seemed 
tothink a still moreserious matter. His hon. 
and learned friend had asked, why was the 
Recorder, and why, indeed, were the Mayor 
and Aldermen of Bristol, left out of the 
Special Commission sent down to Bristol ? 
His hon. and learned friend had said, that 
it wasa matter of right that their names 
should be inserted. That mere clzim of 
right had made it impossible that their 
names could be inserted. How was it pos- 
sible that Government could make any con- 
cession to Judges, who claimed to act as 
such in what was their own cause? His 
hon. and learned friend said, that in all 
former precedents the names of the Re- 
corder, the Mayor, and the Aldermen, were 
uniformly inserted. Perhaps it might be 
so; but when his hon. and learned friend 
talked of the omission of their names 
having been made to strengthen the con- 
demnation which the Political Union of 
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Bristol had passed upon himself and the 
Corporation, he gave another illustration of 
the answer which the right hon. Secretary 
for Ireland had already given to a similar 
assertion in the speech of the hon. member 
for Orford. If, from a fear of the imputa- 
tion of giving way to the Union, the 
Government had appointed the Recorder 
of Bristol a Judge in his own cause, it 
would have beena most flagrant instance of 
their folly in being afraid of being thought 
afraid. His hon. and learned friend had 
then gone to some precedent drawn from 
Judge Jeffries, which he thought of little 
authority. He (Mr. Lamb) was not in- 
clined to think much of such authority ; 
but there was a precedent of more modern 
times, which he would submit to his learned 
friend’s consideration. He should have 
thought, that after tumults directed against 
his learned friend so personally—directed 
little less so against the Mayor and Alder- 
men of Bristol—he should have thought, 
he said, after such events, that his learned 
friend and the Mayor and Aldermen of 
Bristol would have deemed themselves 
under an obligation to any Government 
which had left their names out of the 
Commission specially appointed to try 
rioters, in a cause in which they themselves 
were mixed up. He should have thought 
that it would be no gratification to his hon. 
and learned friend to be in a Commission 
in the proceedings of which it was impos- 
sible that he should take a part. Still, 
though he was quite certain that his hon. 
and learned friend would not have acted, 
had he been named a member of that Com- 
mission, he could not look upon that as a 
sufficient reason for placing him in it, as it 
would furnish a precedent for placing in 
similar Commissions men similarly circum- 
stanced with his hon. and learned friend, 
but not possessing his high sense of honour. 
He would now proceed to remind his hon. 
and learned friend, that in i769 a Special 
Commission was issued for the trial of a 
prisoner at Bristol. He had been accused 
of forging the name of the Recorder to a 
bill drawn on an Alderman of Bristol, so 
that when his case was called on for trial at 
the Sessions, where the Recorder and the 
Aldermen were Judges, it was found, that 
it could not be tried, unless the Recorder 
and Aldermen made themselves Judges in 
their own cause. In consequence, a Special 
Commission was drawn up by what his 
learned friendwould admit to be a very great 
authority, and in that Commission the names 
of the Recorder and Aldermen were not 
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were named in their stead. That Special 
Commission was very carefully drawn up, 
and when he told his hon. and learned 
friend, that the Recorder of Bristol, and the 
person by whom it was drawn up, was 
John Dunning, he was sure that his hon. 
and learned friend would not deny the 
value of the precedent. He had now done 
—he had risen with similar views to those 
of his hon. and learned friend—and as his 
hon. and learned friend had risen to vin- 
dicate himself from the libels which had 
been published against him, so he had 
risen to reply to the statements of his hon. 
and learned friend, which impugned the 
conduct of the Home Office. He could 
assure his hon. and learned friend, that he 
(Mr. Lamb) had not attacked his rights, 
and that in the conduct of the Home Office, 
nothing personally offensive to him had 
been intended. His hon. and learned 
friend had attacked that part of the King’s 
Speech which alluded to the best means of 
improving the municipal police of the 
kingdom, and had given it as his opinion, 
that much wrong would be done to the 
Corporation and city of Bristol, if such 
means were intended specially for them. 
The inquiries still going on precluded him 
from saying anything about the conduct 
of the Corporation of Bristol ; but he might 
say, that nothing had yet appeared in the 
conduct of that corporation, or in the op- 
position which that body had made to the 
progress of the late tumults, which afforded 
it any right to be an exception from any 
measures of police intended to apply to the 
kingdom at large. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that during the 
time he was a Minister of the Crown, as 
well as now in his private capacity, it was 
always his wish to see the Speech from the 
Throne, and the Address in answer to it, 
so framed as not to give rise to any colli- 
sion which could prevent the House from 
coming to a unanimous vote. He thought 
it desirable that Parliament should be 
enabled to offer to the Sovereign, without 
a dissentient voice, the testimony of their 
loyalty and attachment on the opening 
of the Session. It had always, for this 
reason, appeared to him, that the Address 
ought to contain no matter which could 
give rise to difference of opinion. It gave 
him pleasure, therefore, that upon the pre- 
sent occasion he was enabled to express so 
much of acquiescence as would render un- 
necessary any amendment, except one to 
which he anticipated no objection on any 
side of the House. Before he proceeded to 
notice the topics introduced into the Ad- 
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dress now proposed for the consideration of 
the House, he must be permitted to allude 
to the circumstances under which they 
were assembled. He was perfectly ready 
to admit, that all considerations of private 
convenience ought to yield to public duty; 
but he must take this opportunity of enter- 
ing his protest against the practice of call- 
ing Parliament together without the usual 
notice. He feared the present meeting of 
the House might be drawn into a pre- 
cedent, and he considered a practice found- 
ed on that precedent would be bad and 
dangerous. He was aware, indeed, that 
by lawthey might be called together within 
fourteen days: but antecedently to the 
passing of that law, the practice was, to 
give a notice of forty days; and so neces- 
sary was this considered, that Hatsell said, 
Parliament ought not to be summoned to 
meet on a shorter notice than forty days. 
So important did that great authority deem 
it, that an ample notice should be given, 
and so great was, in his opinion, the dan- 

er of taking the House by surprise, that 
he said the Ministers who advised the 
calling of Parliament together on a shorter 
notice would be guilty of a grievous mis- 
demeanor, and deserve the censure of Par- 
liament. By the Act of 1797, the old 
law was altered, and Government was en- 
abled to call Parliament together after four- 
teen days’ notice. Yet, though such was 
the law, the conviction of the necessity of 
adhering to the ancient usage was so strong, 
that in the thirty years which had elapsed 
since its enactment, there was but one oc- 
casion on which Parliament had been as- 
sembled at a shorter notice than that 
sanctioned by established custom. On that 
occasion (being in 1801), the notice was 
twenty-three days. He admitted, that 
when Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville intro- 
duced the Act of 1797, they alleged that 
the greater facilities of intercourse, and 
also of communication by the post, justi- 
fied them in abridging the time of notice ; 
but it ought not to be forgotten, that since 
that time the Union with Ireland had taken 
place, the Parliaments of the two kingdoms 
had been incorporated into one, and there- 
fore a new and important reason had arisen 
for ample notice. Ministers, be it recol- 
lected, were always on the spot ; they could 
tell their friends when Parliament would 
meet, and therefore, if the precedent now 
established were followed, it might, in the 
hands of a bad Minister, lead to gross abuse. 
If it had been necessary to take immediate 
precautions against the Cholera, or to de- 
vise measures to put down the Political 
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Unions, or to frame new provisions to sup- 
press disturbances like those which had 
recently occurred at Bristol, then there 
would have been some show of reason for 
assembling Parliament without delay. But 
the Speech from the Throne said nothing 
of the necessity of immediate precautionary 
measures. Reform, however, was said to 
be of urgent necessity : admitted ; but then 
that necessity was as well known to the 
Government on the Ist of November as it 
was fourteen days ago. At the close of the 
last Session they were prorogued in the 
usual way till the 22nd of November. 
Members left town, not so much to attend 
to their private affairs in the country, as 
to obey the injunctions contained in his 
Majesty’s Speech, to assist in securing the 
tranquillity of their respective counties. 
Up toa period immediately prior to the 
22nd of November, it was the general 
impression throughout the country, that 
Parliament would not meet for the de- 
spatch of business before Christmas. For 
reasons, into the propriety of which he 
would not enter, an alteration in the in- 
tention of Government took place. Sup- 
posing the necessity for Reform were so 
great as was now alleged, that necessity 
existed before the 22nd of November, and 
consequently, Members were entitled to a 
longer notice of the intended meeting of 
Parliament than that which they had re- 
cently received. Before he entered into any 
examination of the topics contained in the 
Speech, which had been so praised for its 
straight-forward and manly character, he 
must say, that there were some extraordi- 
nary omissions in it. That they should 
meet with two such questions pending 
as the renewal of the Bank Charter, and 
of the East-India Company’s Charter, and 
that not one word should be said on either 
of them in the King’s Speech, did appear 
to him to be most extraordinary and in- 
comprehensible. That his Majesty’s Speech 
should invite discussion on the question, 
whether the Cholera was indigenous, or 
imported from abroad, a question on which 
medical men would be the only good 
debaters, and that they should leave the 
heavier matters of the Bank and East- 
India Company’s Charter totally unnoticed, 
was one of the most singular omissions 
that could well be imagined in a straight- 
forward and manly Speech. Moreover, 
the subjects noticed in the Address did. 
not compensate for these omissions, for, 
without questioning the policy of the views 
which the right hon. Secretary for Ireland. 
had disclosed respecting that country, he 
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doubted the policy of introducing the tithe 
question in the King’s Speech. If the 
House was to be so occupied with the dis- 
cussion of the question of Reform that it 
could not agitate the questions relative to 
the renewal of the Charters of the Bank 
and of the East-India Company, why 
should the King’s Speech notice thus pro- 
minently the tithe question? The right 
hon. Secretary had told the House, that a 
Committee was to be appointed, to consider 
whether some improvements could not be 
made in the laws respecting the payment 
of tithes in Ireland. He would say, that 
the appointment of such Committee was 
in itself a very questionable proceeding. If 
there was in Ireland a systematic combi- 
nation among the people against the pay- 
ment of tithes, to hold out, in the King’s 
Speech, the expectation of some change in 
the laws relating to the recovery of tithe, 
would only aggravate the existing evils, 
unless the Government at once proposed a 
specific remedial measure. He was afraid, 
that the right hon. Gentleman might 
find more difficulty in adjusting this ques- 
tion than he anticipated at present. The 
Grand-Jury question, and others affecting 
Ireland, had been before alluded to in a 
similar way, and little progress afterwards 
made towards a permanent settlement of 
them, from the unexpected difficulties that 
appeared in their progress. He had heard 
with regret one expression which had 
fallen from the lips of the right hon. 
Secretary. There might be grounds of policy 
and expediency, but he was sure, that there 
were no grounds of justice and legality, on 
which an alteration of the tithe-system 
could be demanded. He, therefore, trusted, 
that that expression had fallen inadvertently 
from the right hon. Secretary; for if it 
should get abroad, that the right hon. Secre- 
tary thought the claims of the people of 
Ireland to some alteration in the tithe- 
system legal and just, the admission would 
give additional force to the system of com- 
bination mentioned in the King’s Speech. 
He hoped that the measure of improvement, 
now in the contemplation of Government, 
would be produced forthwith, and that as 
little time as possible would be lost in plac- 
ing it before a Committee, for otherwise 
the rights of property would be endanger- 
ed by the discussions and delusions which 
delay would produce. He would now 
proceed to consider the foreign policy of the 
country. His Majesty was made, in the 
Speech, to lament, that he had not been able 
to establish, or rather to renew, the diplo- 
matic relations of this country with Por- 
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tugal, and two causes were assigned for the 
non-renewal of them :—First, the repeated 
injuries to which the subjects of this 
country had been exposed by the conduct of 
the Portuguese government; and secondly, 
the chances of a civil war on account of a 
disputed succession. He would ask any 
Gentleman who then heard him-~he would 
ask his Majesty’s Ministers themselves,— 
whether there was not the greatest incon- 
venience in having a country like Portugal 
excommunicated from the European system? 
Did the people of Portugal recognise Don 
Miguel? And if they did, what right had 
this, or any other country, to gainsay that 
recognition? When Don Miguel first 
assumed, or was called to the exercise of 
government, it might have been just and 
necessary to abstain from the immediate 
recognition of his authority, but such a 
course of proceeding could not be indefi- 
nitely protracted without inconvenience to 
ourselves, and danger to the general peace 
of Europe. Whatever might be the private 
character of Don Miguel, that was a ques- 
tion with which the British Government 
had nothing whatever to do. If fit for 
consideration at all, it was fit only for the 
consideration of the Portuguese nation ; 
and he was entirely at a loss to understand 
upon what principles, but especially how 
upon Whig principles, his Majesty’s Mini- 
sters could longer withhold the recognition 
of a Prince to whose rule there was no 
objection made on the part of his own 
people. But whether the authority of 
Don Miguel was acknowledged by this 
country or not, cn one thing the noble 
Lord might depend, which was, that 
while the present state of uncertainty and 
interrupted relations between the two 
countries continued to exist, while this 
country claimed the fulfilment of treaties, 
refusing at the same time to allow the 
validity of the authority which was to put 
those treatics into execution, it placed its 
own subjects in danger, and embarrassed 
its own commerce. It had a more than 
ordinary effect at the present time. Did 
the noble Lord consider the consequence 
of such conduct? Did it not encourage 
the contest that was threatened for the 
Throne of Portugal? That was the natu- 
ral result of still withholding the recog- 
nition of Don Miguel. There might have 
been injuries inflicted on British subjects 
in Portugal; what those injuries were, 
whether they were old or new, the Speech 
did not state, and he did not stop to in- 
quire ; but he contended that the conduct 
of the Government in refusing to acknow- 
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ledge Don Miguel after the lapse of so long 
a period since his accession, had a tendency 
to produce the very evils, the existence of 
which the King’s Speech admitted and 
lamented—namely, embarrassment to our 
own commerce with Portugal, and the risk 
of a disputed succession. If a contest for 
the Throne of Portugal were to take place, 
if civil war were to rage in that country, 
he most earnestly hoped, that this country 
would sincerely act up to those principles of 
perfect neutrality which it had avowed: 
that it would not only profess, but that it 
would act in the spirit of its professions. 
Now, a few words with regard to Holland. 
His Majesty had expressed his hopes, that 
the king of Holland would accede to the 
arrangement for the separation of the States 
of Holland and Belgium, to which the king 
of Belgium had already assented. He sin- 
only tend, that these expectations of his 
Majesty would not be disappointed. He 
likewise sincerely hoped, that that arrange- 
ment steered clear of all interference in 
the internal affairs of Holland ; but, until 
some account of the transactions connected 
with that arrangement was communicated 
to the House, it would be premature in 
him to give any opinion on a subject of such 
peculiar delicacy. He was now arrived at 
that part of the Address to which he intend- 
ed to propose an amendment. By some 
strange inadvertence, the Address, as at 
present worded, pledged them to a distinct 
approbation of the arrangement which the 
five Powers had made for the separation of 
Holland and Belgium. Asthe Address was 
proposed, it was couched in this form, “ To 
express our hope, though a similar treaty 
has not yet been agreed to by the king of the 
Netherlands, that the period is not distant 
when that sovereign will see the necessity 
of acceding to an arrangement in which the 
Plenipotentiaries of the five Powers have 
unanimously concurred, and which has 
been framed with the most careful and 
impartial attention to all the interests con- 
cerned.” Now he, for one, must refuse to 
accede to this approbation of an arrange- 
ment, of which he knew nothing, which 
had not yet been ratified, and which was 
not to be communicated to Parliament till 
the ratification had taken place. It was 
quite clear,that there must besome alteration 
in this part of the Address. As he was 
sure that these expressions must have got 
into the Address by inadvertence, he would 
take no advantage of it by himself moving 
an amendment, but would leave it to the 
noble Lord to correct the error, either by 
omitting the paragraph altogether, or by 
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altering the phraseology of it, so as to 
avoid this direct approbation of a treaty, of 
which the House knew nothing. There 
were many topics connected with the do- 
mestic policy of the country which, though 
slightly mentioned in the Speech, were still 
of great importance. From the terms of 
the Speech, no indication of the intentions 
of Government regarding them could be 
discovered. Mere truisms were stated ; 
but, for that generality of language, he did 
not find fault with Government. Refer- 
ence was made to the best means of im- 
proving the municipal police of the king- 
dom, but it was impossible to say what 
was the nature or character of the improve- 
ments contemplated. The subject was a 
most important one; in fact, there was 
nene more so, and it was well worthy the 
attention of the Legislature ; but it was 
impossible, from the King’s Speech, to know 
any thing of the character of the alterations 
to be suggested by Government. Of this 
conduct he did not complain. It was per- 
haps convenient, that the views of Govern- 
ment should not be intimated till tney 
could be fully detailed. The mere allusion 
to the subject, however, naturally occasioned 
various constructions as to the intentions 
of Ministers. It was supposed by some 
that they contemplated the total superces- 
sion of corporate authority. He must pre- 
sume, that this construction was totally 
erroneous ; at the same time, he certainly 
thought some material alteration in the mu- 
nicipal police absolutely necessary. In the 
large towns he could see no security for pro- 
perty and the maintenance of {order unless 
some change was effected. He apprehended 
the passage hinted at an extension of the 
principle upon which the metropolitan police 
was formed ; and, if it did so, it certainly 
would have his cordial approval. Unless a 
stipendiary police was established in the 
large towns, there could be no security for 
good order. Under what authority that 
police should be placed, he was not prepared 
to say. In London the matter was easily 
settled. It was wisely placed under the 
authority of the executive power, who kept 
it free from all party and clectioneering 
influence, which, if not effectually ex- 
cluded, would make the police, not a bless- 
ing, but a curse. With respect to Unions, 
he entirely concurred with that part of 
the’Address which went to assure his Ma- 
jesty, that that House would give its best 
aid and assistance to enable his Majesty 
to uphold the laws, and to maintain tran- 
quillity and good order. The law must 
be enforced ; life and property must be 
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protected ; and when the law was found to 
be inefficient for its objects, he was quite 
confident, that his Majesty might with 
safety rely on receiving the most prompt 
and zealous assistance at the hands of that 
House. With respect to the improvement 
of the municipal police, however, he must 
remark, that there was already an Act in 
existence which bore upon that subject. 
That Act was passed in 1830, and it en- 
abled every parish, upon the consent of a 
certain portion of the parishioners being 
obtained, to establish a stipendiary police, 
and to raise a rate for its support, and for 
the lighting of the parish. That Act was 
not generally known ; but, in the parishes 
with which he had any connection, and from 
which he had received applications on the 
subject, he had recommended it should be 
put inpractice. Theallusion, however, made 
in the King’s Speech to the subject would 
naturally paralyze that recommendation, 
for every one would be desirous to know 
what were the plans of Government, and 
what alterations they might expect before 
they attempted to proceed upon the Act 
to which he had referred. He had reserved 
for the last, the first and the most import- 
ant subject noticed in the Speech, and in the 
Address—it was that of Reform. The Ad- 
dress pledged the House to a most careful 
consideration of the measures which the 
Speech informed them would be laid before 
the House for a Reform in the Commons’ 
House of Parliament ; and it concurred in 
the declaration of the Speech, that a speedy 
and satisfactory settlement of that question 
became daily of more serious importance 
to the security of the State, and to the 
contentment and welfare of the people. 
As he had the assurance of the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Secretary for Ireland, that 
by this language the House was not to be 
considered as pledged to any particular 
measure, or to any particular principles of 
Reform, he did not feel inclined to remark 
upon the passage with anything like hyper- 
criticism. Every one must desire, who 
wished well to his country, to come toa 
speedy and satisfactory settlement of that 
important question, but various indeed 
would be the opinions as to the nature and 
extent of that Reform which would entitle 
it to the appellation of satisfactory. No 
outline of the measure had been stated to 
the House, and he had no means of know- 
ing whether it was to resembie closely the 
Bill of last Session, or whether it was to 
vary materially from that Bill in princi- 
ple or in detail. Nor did he stop to in- 
quire into the subject, for in a few days, 
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they had reason to expect, the measure 
would be formally and regularly sub- 
mitted to their consideration ; but he must, 
at the same time, be permitted to say, 
that, although he most fervently desired 
a speedy and satisfactory settlement of the 
question, he very much feared, that the Go- 
vernment had agitated feelings and excited 
desires and expectations which utterly pre- 
cluded the expectation of their arriving at 
any such result. If he felt otherwise—if 
he believed, that the passing of such a Bill 
as that of last Session would soothe the 
minds which had been agitated, and would 
lead the people back to their habitual obe- 
dience to the Jaws, and respect and regard 
for the institutions which would remain to 
them, many of his objections would be re- 
moved. But it was his conscientious be- 
lief, that the principles of the Bill itself 
involved insuperable impediments to the 
speedy and satisfactory settlement of the 
question of Reform. He believed, that the 
impulse which had been given to violence 
and discontent could not be easily allayed, 
and it was from that feeling, and from ob- 
serving the principles upon which the Go- 
vernment had rested the defence of their 
proceedings, that he found it impossible to 
anticipate a speedy and satisfactory settle- 
ment of this most important question. He 
was at issue with the Government as to the 
causes and nature of the excitement exist- 
ing. The advocates of Reform, of course, 
said, that he, and those who acted with him 
in opposition to the late Bill, had, by their 
conduct, given rise to the scenes of outrage 
and of violence which had taken place ; 
while he contended, that those proceedings, 
disgraceful and dangerous as they were, 
were the almost necessary consequence of the 
principles which the Government had called 
into action for its support. The foundations 
of the ancient institutions of the country 
could not be shaken without producing the 
greatest derangement in the whole body po- 
litic, and this derangement, he feared, would 
survive the measure which brought it into 
existence. Let the House look to the King’s 
Speech, and learn the present state of the 
country from that authenticdocument. Com- 
merce embarrassed, confidence suspended, 
industry paralyzed, formidable combinations 
inconsistent with the spirit of the law— 
fearful outrage and disorder, by which whole 
cities have been involved in confusion. Are 
these the first fruits of Reform? Is this 
the consequence of holding up to con- 
tempt the ancient representative system of 
the country? Did he find any thing in the 
Speech about the reduction of taxation ? 
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Or was it stated in the Speech, that the 
Estimates would be reduced? No such 
thing. He did not blame the Ministers for 
this, for he believed, that the Estimates were 
framed with a view to economy, but he did 
blame those who misled the public, by 
inducing it to suppose that the passing of 
such a Reform Bill as that of last Session 
would relieve the country, restore tran- 
quillity and contentment, increase commerce 
and employment, and give security to liberty 
and property. He had no hope of true 
economy from Reform—from such Reform 
as that which had been proposed by the 
Government, and which would unsettle all 
the habits of obedience, and shake the Con- 
stitution to its very foundation. He had 
heard the sarcastic remarks of an hon. 
Gentleman opposite, respecting Tory Go- 
vernments and Tory measures. The hon. 
Gentleman called upon him and those who 
agreed with him in opinion to attend at the 
public meetings, and to discuss the question 
of Reform with the multitudes assembled 
at those meetings—to attend, for instance, 
where there was an assembly of 150,000 
men, such an assembly as had received the 
thanks of the noble Lords, and there to 
express their opinions if they dared. The 
sarcasm fell harmless upon them—it was 
against the Bill that it was levelled. It re- 
minded them of the melancholy fact, that 
there never had been a period, during the 
whole of the past century, in which such 
effectual practical restrictions were imposed 
upon the freedom of speech, in which pub- 
lic discussion was so fettered as it was 
in these days of liberality and Reform. 
There were worse tyrannies than the 
tyrannies of individual despots. He had 
said the worst feelings had been excited for 
the support of this measure of Reform ; 
and could the Government deny the exist- 
ence of such feelings? Who could doubt 
their galling and oppressive character, who 
had seen the bitter and unrelenting ani- 
mosity with which the populace had pur- 
sued many of those illustrious characters 
who acted the part of good subjects and 
honest men in the House of Lords, without 
the least suspicion of unworthy motives? 
And yet could it be denied, that it was not 
safe for them to travel home to their country 
seats, after the conscientious votes which 
they had given in defence of the true in- 
terests of the people of England? When 
the new measure of Reform should come 
under discussion, he, for one, promised to 
give to it the most calm and dispassionate 
attention. He wished that he could anti- 
cipate from its success the same tranquilliz~ 
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ing and satisfactory results as had been anti- 
cipated by the King’s Government. He 
wished, that he could believe that the spirit 
of impatience under all restraint, and the 
reluctance to submit to any control, which 
at present pervaded and convulsed the land, 
was attributable to such causes as the oppo- 
sition which had been given to the progress 
of the late Bill; and that the triumph, if 
triumph should betide, overfuture opposition, 
would bring back the halcyon days of peace 
and contentment, and restore that spirit of 
obedience to the laws which had existed under 
the reviled Government of Tories. He had 
attended to the progress of great revolutions 
in other countries, and was not insensible 
to their symptoms in ourown. Fora time 
the disastrous scenes of confusion and 
bloodshed which were displayed in France 
to an appalled and astonished world, and 
the establishment of a Reign of Terror sur- 
passing in atrocity any thing heretofore 
known in history, exerted possibly an un- 
due influence upon the public mind here, 
and indisposed us to the consideration even 
of beneficial changes. But let us beware 
how we erred in the opposite extreme, and 
rejected the salutary lessons which we might 
learn from the earlier scenes of the Revolu- 
tion in France. Long before the bloody 
days of Marat and of Danton, there were 
pages in the history of that Revolution 
which were but too faithful types of the 
events of present times. Therein we might 
read of Ministers, once popular, unable to 
stem the tide on which they had floated to 
power, denouncing the Clubs that were 
formed for their support, but which usurp- 
ed their authority. ‘ Death to the pro- 
poser of an agrarian law,” was the language 
of the Constituent Assembly. He had read 
also in the same melancholy collection of 
crimes and horrors, that when the king of 
France accepted the constitution of 1791, he 
began his speech with the terms, “ La révo- 
lution est finie,” little dreaming, in the exul- 
tation of the moment, thatthe revolution was 
only then begun. The blame of opposing 
its progress was then thrown on priests and 
aristocrats. The cry in France then was, 
“ Down with the Priests, down with the 
Aristocrats ;” the cry in England now was, 
“ Down with the Boroughmongers.” “ Down 
with those, be their motives what they may, 
who oppose the popular will.” What sys 
tem of Government could that be in which 
men denied to their opponents the free ex- 
ercise of judgment and of speech? Who 
could hope to propose changes extensive 
as those of the Reform Bill, without ex- 
pecting, if they were reasonable men, to 
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encounter opposition? They might de- 
nounce that opposition—might visit it 
with confiscation, exile, and death ; but so 
long as honour and courage existed among 
men—(and in English bosoms, he trusted 
these qualities would find an eternal spring) 
—they would not, they could not deter 
men from the expression of their honest 
opinions. It was with a spirit of calm- 
ness and impartiality that he was prepared 
to discuss the Bill which the noble Lord 
opposite was about to introduce. He trusted 
that it would be founded on more moderate 
principles than the last ; but be it founded 
on what principles it might, he owed it as 
a duty to the people of England — he 
claimed it asa right inherent in himself, 
as one of their Representatives—to deliver 
his opinions honestly and boldly upon it ; 
and as the King, in the gracious Speech 
which they had that day heard delivered 
from the Throne, admitted the right of his 
subjects, even in confederated unions, pub- 
licly to declare their opinions, and to make 
known their grievances, so did he, asa loyal 
subject of the King, expect protection in 
return for his allegiance, if he should incur 
odium and unpopularity by protecting that 
which, in his judgment, he believed to be 
the real interest of the people of England, 
against their present wishes and temporary 
delusion. 

Lord Althorp spoke as follows: The 
right hon. Baronet who has just sat down, 
has taken occasion to bring a charge against 
his Majesty’s Ministers, for having called 
the Parliament together at such a short 
notice ; but, at all events, he has admitted 
that we were within the letter of the law; 
and I may, on my own part, further add, 
that the Government felt, that but for such 
imperious circumstances as presented them- 
selves, it would not have been desirable to 
have assembled the Parliament so early ; 
for which reason we naturally postponed 
the summons to the last moment. And I 
believe that it is now generally agreed— 
notwithstanding the inconvenience of the 
step to the Members generally—that we 
have exercised a sound discretion in calling 
the two Houses together at the present 
moment. The right hon. Baronet has 
complained, that though the Speech has 
embraced a great number of topics, there 
are two omitted which ought to have been 
noticed. Those two subjects, according to 
the right hon. Baronet, are—the renewal 
of the Bank Charter, and of the East-India 
Company’s Charter. With respect to the 
Bank Charter, however, I believe that it 
has not been usual, when the time has 
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come round for its renewal, for that circum- 
stance to be noticed in the King’s Speech ; 
but, at the same time, I have no objection 
to state to the right hon. Baronet, that the 
period for its renewal being so near, I shall 
feel it my duty to move for a Committee 
on the subject during the present Session. 
With respect to the renewal of the East- 
India Company’s Charter, the right hon. 
Baronet will recollect, that for the last two 
Sessions a Committee on that subject has 
been sitting; and that Committee will, 
probably, this Session, resume its labours. 
The Charter, however, does not expire till 
the year 1834; and, therefore, there is no 
imperative necessity that the question 
should be taken under our consideration 
during the present Session. The right 
hon. Baronet then went on to allude to the 
different topics contained in his Majesty’s 
Speech ; and he stated, that though he 
could not give his cordial concurrence to all 
of them, he was, nevertheless, prepared to 
acquiesce in the Address, and not take the 
sense of the House upon it. This being 
the case, I shall not think it necessary to 
follow the right hon. Baronet through all 
the ramifications of his speech ; and I shall, 
therefore, only apply myself to one point 
in which I think that he did not fairly re- 
present the speech of my right hon. friend 
(Mr. Stanley) near me; although I must 
say, that with respect to his Majesty’s 
Speech, it did appear to me impossible that 
it could have been more cautiously worded ; 
and having Ireland under our considera- 
tion, we were absolutely bound to mention 
the point relating to the improvement of 
the tithe system, it being the grievance 
thas requires redress. The right hon. 
Baronet then went on to say, that the pre- 
sent state of the country, from agitation, 
was such as had never been known to 
exist before. The right hon. Baronet says, 
that we are forced to admit that com- 
merce is embarrassed—that industry is 
checked—and that riotous proceedings and 
breaches of the law have taken place in 
various parts of the country ; and, undoubt- 
edly, we have been obliged to admit the 
occurrence of some most calamitous events 
in Bristol, in relation to which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Sir Charles We- 
therell) has stated, that he felt himself 
called upon to speak in justification of his 
own conduct. With respect to what has 
fallen from that hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, I am ready to confirm his statement, 
that no remonstrance was made against his 
going to Bristol ; and, indeed, such a re- 
monstrance would have been quite improper 
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on thepart of the Government, knowing that 
the Goal delivery could not legally take place 
there without the presence of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman in his official capacity. 
The duty, therefore, of the Government 
was—not to prevent the hon. and learned 
Gentleman going, but to afford such means 
of protection as appeared to it likely to 
prevent any scenes of tumult and blood- 
shed. Those means were afforded: but I 
will not now enter into any account of the 
reasons why they proved insufficient. The 
right hon. Baronet, however, announces it 
as his opinion, that all this mischief has 
arisen from our having agitated the ques- 
tion of Reform, whereby we have unsettled 
those principles of government that pre- 
viously existed in this country ; but when 
the right hon. Baronet, in proof of this 
assertion, thought proper to compare these 
events with the French Revolution, he 
should have made this distinction—that 
although we propose a great alteration in 
the mode of conducting the Government, 
we by no means propose to unsettle the 
principles on which that Government 
depends, or those which have always been 
considered as the principles of the English 
Constitution. That the object of those 
who are favourable to those changes is to 
put down free and fair discussion, is not a 
correct representation of the case. We 
have no such intention, and no inference of 
the kind can be fairly drawn. The com- 
parison, therefore, which the right hon. 
Baronet has made, is not borne out. The 
right hon. Baronet has taken occasion to 
remark, that there never was a_ period 
when the public opinion was more fettered 
than it is at the present moment; but 
surely he must be able to perceive, that it 
always must be the case in every country 
where free discussion prevails, that on all 
vitally important subjects the weaker party 
runs the chance of being put down by 
popular clamour; and that where a large 
and overpowering majority of a population 
takes one side of a question, there must be 
a considerable expression of feeling against 
the minority. The right hon. Baronet 
concluded by stating, that he would not 
take that opportunity of going into the 
question of Reform: but, in the cautions 
which he thought proper to urge, I must 
say, that he took occasion to state pretty 
strong opinions on the subject ; but as the 
question will soon come to be fully dis- 
cussed, I shall not now undertake to notice 
those opinions, but merely content myself 
with saying, that I trust the measure about 
to be brought forward will be found as fully 
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deserving of the confidence of the people, 
and of this House, as the Bill of last 
Session, and that I hope, by its passing 
into a law, that excitement which has 
existed will be calmed, and general satisfac- 
tion given to the people. For my own 
part, I cannot see anything in this propo- 
sition which justifies persons in arguing, 
that it ought to be regarded only as the 
commencement of a still further change ; 
on the contrary, I believe it is of such a 
nature as to satisfy the just expectations of 
the great majority of the people of Eng- 
land ; and though on this, as on all other 
occasions, there will be those who will wish 
for more, I believe that that number will 
constitute so small a minority, that nothing 
they will be able to do will be of influence 
enough to disturb the general peace of the 
country. 

Mr. Hunt admitted, that the question of 
Reform was one of the utmost importance 
to the people, but there were others also of 
deep importance which required to be con- 
sidered—he meant the condition of the 
industrious classes, so many of whom were 
now out of employment. At one side of 
the House the distress was ascribed to the 
existence of cholera and the quarantine, 
and at the other it was said to be caused by 
the agitation of this question of Reform. 
He differed from both. He thought, that 
a great part of the distress was occasioned 
by the too hasty withdrawal of the paper 
currency, and by not reducing taxes in the 
same proportion as the circulation had been 
reduced. What were the opinions of the 
people of Worcester and Coventry, in par- 
ticular, as to the cause of this distress? To 
what did they attribute it but to the system 
of free trade, which allowed the importa- 
tions of luxuries, such as were consumed by 
the rich, but which prohibited the neces- 
saries of life, corn, from being imported 
without great restrictions. The only con- 
solation that was held out to the suffering 
people was this ; “ the country is at peace.” 
Why, it had been at peace the last sixteen 
years, and yet every year the distress had 
been increasing, and had now arrived at 
such a height that the people were goaded 
almost into madness by their sufferings, 
and this it was, that had produced the 
dreadful riots which had occurred at Not- 
tingham, Derby, and Bristol. Had the 
Government acted upon the suggestion of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir 
Charles Wetherell) and instantly despatch- 
ed a Special Commission to Nottingham, 
would any man say, that such prompt 
inquiry would not have prevented the 
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dreadful scenes which had since occurred at 
Bristol? With respect to the horrible riots 
at this latter city, was it not notorious, that 
they were caused by that system pursued 
by the Press in the pay of, or supported by 
the Government, which had not only 
encouraged the people to attack the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Sir Charles We- 
therell) but openly called upon them to take 
away his life. The same thing occurred at 
Leeds, where the paper which was the 
support of the Whig Government, called 
on the people to spill his (Mr. Hunt's) 
blood. Fortunately, however, for him, the 
populace did not proceed to acts of personal 
violence towards him, although excited and 
instigated so to do, but another gentleman 
was obliged to fly from their fury. Another 
cause of the riots was, that Political Unions 
were encouraged by the Government, and 
the Government Press, which called them 
legal so long as they went as far as they 
wished ; but when they showed any dispo- 
sition to act for themselves, without the 
guidance of the Ministry, then they became 
illegal. He was prepared to contend, that 
to these causes, and to the contraction of 
the paper currency, were to be attributed 
that distress which existed, and those con- 
flagrations which were taking place in so 
many parts of the country ; and he asked, 
should they do justice to themselves, to the 
King, and the country, if they were to 
neglect to notice these things? These were 
matters which called for their most serious 
consideration. He perceived that it was 
not the intention of any party in the House 
to move an amendment to the Address ; 
but, as he was not connected with any 
party, he would move an amendment, 
though he should not get a person to 
second him. He would do it to put his 
opinion on record, as he was not disposed 
to re-act the old farce, of merely repeating 
the sentiments of the King’s Ministers. His 
proposition was, not to get rid of the Ad- 
dress to the King, but to give Ministers 
time to consider whether they would follow 
the old absurd custom of moving an Ad- 
dress, by way of echo to the Speech, or to 
submit one which had some meaning in it. 
He then moved an Amendment to this 
effect :—“ That in the present critical and 
alarming state of the country, when trade 
and manufactures were reduced to such 
difficulties by the withdrawing of, and 
narrowing the circulation, without a pro- 
portionate reduction of taxation, by which 
the incomes of all, except those who lived 
upon the taxes, were reduced one-half in 
value, and which caused such great distress ; 
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that the distress was aggravated by the 
baneful system called free trade, by which 
a competition of foreign silks, gloves, and 
other articles, was permitted to interfere 
with our own manufactures ; that by these 
means the people were driven to despera- 
tion and phrensy ; and that to these causes 
were to be attributed those incendiary pro- 
ceedings going on in the country ; that for 
these reasons the House do adjourn, [a 
laugh] to give time to Ministers to prepare 
a suitable Address, taking proper notice of 
the state and condition of the country.” 
Hon. Members might laugh at his motion, 
but the time would come, and it was fast 
approaching, when they must come to the 
consideration of these matters, when they 
would have to consider why it was that a 
free trade was allowed in luxuries, and 
why a prohibition was put upon the neces- 
saries of life. The hon. Member concluded 
by submitting his motion. 

The Speaker asked, who seconded the 
Motion, but no hon. Member answering, it 
of course fell to the ground. 

Mr. Robinson did not intend to take up 
the time of the House, but he would very 
briefly call its attention to the condition of 
the working classes. the poorer classes, 
whether manufacturing or agricultural, 
were in a most deplorable condition. There 
was an increasing population with decreas- 
ing means of employment. It was, he con- 
tended, an abandonment of their duty to 
neglect any longer an inquiry into the con- 
dition of those classes. Much time had 
been lost, Session after Session, without 
doing any thing on this important subject ; 
and he was sorry not to observe any indi- 
cation that Government intended to take 
up the question. It was worse than use- 
less to leave the matter to the exertions of 
private individuals in that House, for what- 
ever zeal and ability a private individual 
might bring to the subject, no one had 
sufficient weight to carry any effective 
measure without the sanction and co-oper- 
ation of Government. He did hope, there- 
fore, that the present Session might not be 
allowed to pass over, without giving rise 
to some legislative measure to remedy the 
grievances of which he spoke. It was idle 
to suppose, that Reform would remedy all 
the grievances of the country. Reform 
would do much, no doubt, but it would not 
do all that was necessary for improving the 
condition of the labouring classes. ‘They 
had had various nostrums proposed for the 
remedy of the existing terrible distress ; 
emigration was one, and free trade another. 


These had, however, failed. A beneficial 
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system of trade had been abandoned, in 
order that its place might be supplied by a 
system of speculation, which had wholly 
failed in answering its intended purpose. 
It was only by protecting the industry of the 
country, that we could at all meet the heavy 
burthens of our immense establishments. 
He must press an earnest hope, that the 
question of Reform might be soon brought 
to a satisfactory termination, for the delay 
in the settlement of that great measure 
produced an additional stagnation in our 
trade and commerce, which would not be 
removed until that question was satisfac- 
torily decided. He had no wish that the 
Address should be otherwise than unani- 
mous, and therefore it was not his intention 
to move any amendment. He was also 
happy to observe, that no Member had 
seconded the amendment proposed by the 
hon. member for Preston. He should con- 
tinue his best support to the question of 
Reform, assuming, that it was on ‘the same 
principle as the measure of last Session. 
His object, however, was not to enter upon 
any discussion of that kind at the present 
moment. He had risen for the purpose of 
calling the attention of the House to the 
condition of the labouring classes, and he 
hoped that the Session would not be allowed 
to pass over without something being done 
for their relief. 

Mr. Leader said, he would not detain 
the House further, than to express the 
great gratification which he felt, that his 
Majesty’s Government had taken into its 
consideration the state of the Tithe ques- 
tion in Ireland, and as it proposed to refer 
the whole matter to the consideration of 
Committees in both Houses of Parliament, 
he had great hopes that means might be 
found of effecting some satisfactory ar- 
rangement respecting it. There was no- 
thing which weighed so much on the 
people of Ireland, and there was nothing in 
which they had so long felt a great interest 
as in the settlement of the question of 
Tithes. It was painful to witness the ex- 
citement which existed on this subject in 
Ireland, and painful to witness the scenes 
to which that had led. Since the affair of 
Newtownbarry, there had been nothing 
but agitation, and he therefore was highly 
pleased at the intimation of the Govern- 
ment, that it meant to take this important 
subject into consideration, and he hoped it 
would be able to carry it to a successful 
termination. He had lately been present 
at a public meeting of a county of Ireland, 
which contained 1,000,000 of inhabitants, 
andthe great subject of their complaints was 
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the Tithe system, and there was nothing 
they were so anxious for as to have some 
speedy arrangement of that system, such as 
he understood was eontemplated by his 
Majesty’s Government. For three years the 
clergy of Ireland had received very little or 
nothing, and he wished, that some means 
might be found to give them an adequate 
remuneration for their services, without 
upholding a system which weighed down 
the industry of the country, and led to 
periodical disturbances. The resistance to 
the payment of tithes was such, that it 
was impossible that the income of the 
clergy could be collected without the assist- 
ance ofan army. He thought it right to ex- 
press these sentiments, as he was almost the 
only Gentleman from Ireland then present, 
and he could not avoid expressing the de- 
light he felt at hearing the announcement 
in the King’s Speech. He had witnessed 
with much regret the unfortunate circum- 
stances of Ireland, and the dismay they had 
generally caused, but now he did hope, 
that there was a prospect that the great 
question of Reform would be settled ; when 
the attention of the Government and the 
Legislature might be turned with increased 
effect to other measures calculated to ame- 
liorate the condition of Ireland. 

Mr. Trevor said, he hoped the arrange- 
ments respecting a part of our foreign 
policy, alluded to in the Speech, would 
prove satisfactory, but he confessed he had 
great doubts on the subject. As those ar- 
rangements, however, were not before the 
House, he protested against being consider- 
ed as pledged to their approval. The same 
remark applied also to the subject of Tithes ; 
but he must add to it, that he had serious 
doubts as to the settlement of that question 
under the auspices of the present Govern- 
ment. Upon the great question of Reformhe 
should hold himself unpledged with respect 
to the particular measure to be introduced. 
Should it be similar in its principles to that of 
last Session, he would oppose it as earnestly 
and as strenuously as he had opposed the 
former plan. The occurrences which had 
taken place since the rejection of the 
late Bill, had confirmed him still more 
thoroughly in his conviction of the pro- 
priety of opposing that measure. The out- 
rages were frightful, and they would have 
been still worse had the Government not 
been checked in its career. Nor could he 
pass over the language which had been 
used at some of the public meetings. The 
bench of Bishops had been spoken of in the 
most infamous manner. That rev. body 
had been called plunderers and robbers, 
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merely because they had conscientiously dis- 
charged a duty imposed on them by the Con- 
stitution. But that was not all. They were 
told in the midst of these atrocities, that 
those who opposed the Bill had instigated 
their commission. He totally protested 
against any such assertion, and contended, 
that it was infamously false and wicked. He 
could have anxiously wished to see some- 
thing more definitive than the Speech from 
the Throne, upon several points of deep in- 
terest to the country, and he particularly 
regretted, that so unsatisfactory an allusion 
should have been made to the question of 
Portugal. He would not trespass at any 
length upon the time of the House, but he 
held it to be his duty to state the senti- 
ments he entertained, as he thought every 
Member was bound to do, honestly and 
manfully, upon such an occasion, when 
they differed from the policy of the Govern- 
ment. If the great question of Reform 
should now be brought before them in a 
state to meet the general wishes of the 
community, and to secure the stability of 
the Throne, and the other institutions of 
the country, God forbid, that he should do 
any thing to oppose its being passed intoa 
law. But entertaining the strong con- 
scientious convictions which he did, unless 
the proposed measure should appear to him 
to be founded on such a basis, and to be 
calculated to produce the effects confidently 
anticipated by some, he should act upon his 
own sense of duty, and give it the same 
opposition which he had offered to the last 
measure. He should, however, hold him- 
self unpledged, and express no opinion 
until he knew what the new proposition 
was, by seeing it before the House. 

Mr. Shaw could not concur in the applause 
which had been bestowed by the only Irish 
Member who had spoken upon that part of 
the Speech which alluded to the measure 
about to be introduced with regard to Ire- 
land. He could not agree with the hon. 
member for Kilkenny as to the causes of 
the present state of Ireland, which he be- 
lieved to arise froma consideration operating 
on the minds of all parties in that country 
at the present moment, who were acting 
apparently under the impression that no 
virtual Government existed there, either for 
the purposes of repressing the turbulent or 
protecting the peaceable. That this was 
the opinion acted upon by the party sup- 
posed to be favourable to the Ministers, 
was proved by their usurpation of the power 
and functions of their Government, and by 
their having, in defiance of the law, vir- 
tually revived the Catholic Association 
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under anew name. In what manner were 
the Representatives of the Government in 
Ireland treated by this party? With re-« 
spect to the right hon. Gentleman (the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland), it was said by 
the leaders of those persons who were sup- 
posed to be supporters of that Government, 
that no Irishman could wait upon him on 
the business of the country, without ex- 
periencing a reception, which in its manner 
was an insult. Now, he could say, that, 
having had occasion to wait upon the right 
hon. Gentleman, he had never done so 
without meeting with the most courteous 
reception, and a willing attention to busi- 
ness. So with regard to the nobleman at 
the head of the Irish Government. For 
that illustrious individual no man possessed 
more personal regard than he did. His 
own predilections would certainly lead him 
to support any Government over which 
that respected nobleman presided ; and, if 
left to follow his own individual feelings, 
there was no person in the empire whom 
he would prefer seeing in that situation. 
But the noble Lord had unfortunately 
fallen into the hands of subtle and inter- 
ested advisers. His generous mind and in- 
tentions had been sacrificed to their arti- 
fices ; the patronage of the country was 
disposed of in the most unsatisfactory man- 
ner by such partizans, and the noble Lord 
was compelled to bear all the obloquy 
while they had all the influence. In point 
of fact, they were in the exercise of the 
powers of Government. If, then, this 
was the situation and opinions of those 
who professed to be the supporters of the 
Government, what was the opinion of 
the other party to whom they were op- 
posed? Why, the Protestants of Ireland 
felt that they had not received justice or 
protection at the hands of the Government, 
and saw themselves driven to the necessity 
of providing it for themselves, The state 
of the Clergy of the Established Church at 
the present moment was melancholy and 
frightful. He knew of his own knowledge 
several respectable clergymen in Ireland, 
who were at this moment selling their 
libraries, and other property of that descrip-~ 
tion, in order to obtain the means of sub- 
sistence for themselves and families, being 
utterly unable to obtain their tithes. He 
had it from them, that this state of things 
did not depend upon the will of their 
parishioners, as they had for many years 
lived on the best terms with those who 
were Catholics, and had been told by their 
parishioners, that they were willing to pay 
tithes if they dared. Of whom, then, were 
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the Catholic payers of tithes afraid? It 
was clear they did not respect the laws, and 
that no power was used to enforce them: 
but they were afraid of that which was 
stronger than. 2 laws. They were afraid 
of the acts of individuals belonging to 
illegal associations — they were under 
the bondage of persons who told them 
that tithes were the pest of agricul- 
ture, and the bane of their religion. In 
proof of this, he referred hon. Members to 
an address lately published by an eminent 
political Catholic Clergyman, well known 
by his publications, who had, in that forci- 
ble language of which he was the master, 
suggested to the people of Ireland many 
specious reasons for violating the law. He 
said, in effect, that the people of Ireland 
were not bound or governed by the same 
law as the people of England. His argu- 
ment seemed to demand—‘ What shall we 
be the better for obeying the law, if we are 
banished from our homes, and our families 
are driven to live on roots and water?” 
And this was all done under the flimsy 
covering of recommending peace and an ob- 
servance of the law; the real object, how- 
ever, of such a publication, was to overturn 
the religion of the State, and to put in its 


place the religion of the individual to whom 
he had alluded. That individual was, he 
believed, one of the private advisers of the 
Irish Government, one of its secret coun- 


cil. Such were the parties on whom the 
Government now relied for support, while 
it had abandoned a body whose loyalty 
and attachment it had always hitherto 
found to be the best supporters of order 
and property. He never had been a 
hot or intemperate advocate for Protest- 
ant ascendancy: he was willing to grant 
fair concessions to the Roman Catholics, 
but he would not allow them to overturn 
that religion which was established by law. 
This he would state, that if Government 
did not assert the supremacy of the law— 
if it did not boldly put down those associa- 
tions—if it did not take steps to avoid the 
precipice on the brink of which they now 
stood, the Protestants of Ireland would, on 
a principle of self-preservation, to save 
themselves, and to uphold their faith, take 
a lesson from their opponents, and form 
societies and institutions. This would bea 
melancholy occurrence, for it would amount 
almost to a declaration, that virtually they 
had no Government. But he feared if the 
present system was persevered in, there 
would be no other way to preserve their 
property,and protect theirlives and religion. 

Mr. John Weyland expressed his deep 
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regret, that no allusion had been made by 
the Government to the condition of the 
labouring poor. It was impossible that the 
real state of that class could be known to 
the Government and the House, or it 
would not be longer overlooked. He knew 
from actual investigation, that in some 
parishes in the country their condition 
was such as to be a disgrace to any Chris- 
tian community. He maintained, upon 
every view of the subject, that inquiry 
ought to be entered upon immediately, 
and carried on pari passu with the settle- 
ment of the question of Reform. The 
Reform which they were about to adopt 
would place a greater portion of the power 
of the Government in the hands of the 
middle classes; and he was of opinion that 
it was not at the hands of the middle 
classes that the poor were to expect to have 
their condition ameliorated, as was proved 
by the fact, that in certain places where 
the higher ranks resided, and who afforded 
some additional relief to the modicum of 
their earnings, they were comparatively well 
off ; but where the land was cultivated as a 
speculation for profit, their misery was 
beyond bearing. He had himself witnessed 
within these ten days, in some of these 
places, families of eight or ten persons, 
with not two blankets to keep them warm 
during the night, without sufficient clothing 
for the day, and occasionally even without a 
meal of potatoes to give their starving chil- 
dren. He therefore most solemnly conjured 
Ministers to enter into an earnest inquiry, 
with a determination to act upon the result, 
as to the means of assimilating the worst of 
those classes with the best. The very fact, 
that comfort and happiness were actually 
produced among the poor, where a real 
endeavour was made for that purpose, 
proved there was nothing in what he re- 
quired, but what a firm Government and a 
paternal Legislature might bring to pass ; 
but whether the affair was one of easy 
or difficult accomplishment, he contended 
that Ministers were bound by every motive 
that ought to influence statesmen to under- 
take it. They knew full well, that they 
came into power, bound by the strongest 
pledges to inquire into, and endeavour to 
remedy this fatal evil, as well as to moot 
the question of Reform. He called upon 
them to fulfil both pledges, to take the 
bitter with the sweet, of the situation they 
had undertaken to fill. ‘That House was 
bound to look at the dangers which threat- 
ened the country in every step they took. 
It was very easy, when taking rights from 
a smaller class, who had exercised them 
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for centuries, and giving them to a much 
more numerous class—it was easy to carry 
along any such measure on the stream of 
popularity. He did hope that the question 
of Reform would not be looked to alone, as 
a*means of remedying the distresses of the 
country, for then disappointment would 
be added to the aggravations of delay. 
He earnestly hoped his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would give a pledge that inquiry 
should be entered upon at once. He was 
confident that this would be the only means 
of putting an end to the fearful acts of 
incendiarism now spreading in every direc- 
tion. If something were not done to stop 
the canker, which. was eating into the 
vitals of the country, it was wholly impos- 
sible to carry on any system of good 
government whatsoever. If the incendiary 
was only one anticipatory specimen of worse 
that would follow, and if a healing medicine 
was not applied, it required no spirit of 
prophecy to foretel that the whole frame of 
the body politic must be paralyzed, after an 
inefficient struggle against a mental disease. 
He called upon his Majesty’s Ministers to 
fulfil their pledges. 

Mr. Sheil: —I cannot refrain from making 
a few observations on the remarks which 
have fallen from the hon. member for the 
city of Dublin, or rather the hon. member 
for the Corporation of Dublin, for in this 
House he appears in his judicial character. 
Some of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
observations were personal to hon. Mem- 
bers on this side of the House. Sentiments 
of acrimony are dangerous. This is the 
first night of the Session, and he has been 
the first to introduce the word Catholic, 
and pronounce the word Protestant rather 
too strenuously. He has given rise to—I 
will not say a debate on the state of Ireland, 
but to feelings of personality. He has in- 
formed us, that his predilection is in favour 
of Lord Anglesey, but he has not told us 
in what direction his interest lies. 1 will 
not go soffar as to insinuate that his 
interests and predilections are at variance, 
but I will only advise him, as he looks on 
Lord Anglesey and the rest of the Go- 
vernment in a favourable point of view, 
to lend them also his support. He has said, 
that the Protestants of Ireland stand in 
need of protection. In what particular do 
they stand in need of protection? What 
wrong has been done them? After all, 
let us look at the true state of Ireland. 
Are not all important offices filled by 
Protestants? Is not the Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench, a Protestant? Is not 
the Common Pleas, filled by Protestants ? 
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Is not the Recorder of the city of Dublina 
Protestant? And might not a Catholic 
member of that Association, which he 
considers illegal, be brought before the 
Protestant Recorder, be tried by a Pro- 
testant Jury, and have his case summed-up 
in a charge by the Protestant Recorder, 
delivered only to Protestant Jurors? I 
confess I should have desired, that the hon. 
Gentleman had gone into some sort of 
specification; that instead of dealing in 
generalities, and._saying, that the Protestants 
of Ireland required protection, he had put 
his finger on some particular case. If, 
indeed, he had told us, that the chair of 
justice was occupied by men with party 
feelings—that in the Recorder’s Court no 
Protestant could expect justice, as the Re- 
corder was a man elected by the Catholic 
population of Dublin, then indeed he 
might be justified in saying that, the Pro- 
testant had no sort of protection ; but when 
the state of things is so directly the con- 
trary I conjure him, if he wishes reliance to 
be placed on his statements, to bring forward 
a specific case. The hon. Gentleman has 
adverted to the intimation given by the 
hon. Secretary for Ireland. I think it 
unfair to make comments till the hon. 
Secretary has put the House in possession 
of his plan, and made us acquainted with 
the extent of the measure. If I have 
spoken from the spirit of party—if I have 
spoken as a Roman Catholic, as he appears 
to me to have spoken as a Protestant, I am 
sorry so to have done—my feelings were 
excited by the hon. Gentleman. 

Sir John M. Doyle regretted that some 
Gentleman, of more ability than he pos- 
sessed, was not present to vindicate the 
right rev. Prelate, who was his private 
friend, from the observations which had 
fallen from the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. He heartily wished, that every 
Protestant Member of that House would 
read the last pastoral letter of the right 
rev. Prelate. In his opinion, a more 
Christian-like production never emanated 
from the pen of man. It was evident, from 
that letter, that the right rev. Prelate 
sincerely wished to introduce the real 
harmony of the Gospel amongst the people 
of Ireland. 

Sir Charles Forbes said, he must express 
his regret, that the Speech from the Throne, 
did not contain some notice of the East- 
India Company’s affairs, and of our relations 
with China. He begged to remind the 
House, that the subject was a most im- 
portant one, as he had no doubt the noble 
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felt it to be, when he recollected, that 
through the India and China trade, between 
$,000,000/. and 4,000,000/. sterling were 
annually paid to Government, without any 
charge for collection. 

The Address, with the Amendment 
suggested by Sir Robert Peel, agreed to, 
and ordered to be presented in the usual 
manner. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Wednesday, December 7, 1831. 


MinuTEs.] Their Lordships only met to proceed and pre- 
sent to his Majesty the Address agreed to last night. 


HPP DP POOP PLDI 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, December 7, 1831. 


MrinuTEs.] New Members sworn. Sir JOHN OWEN, for 
Pembroke county; Hon. ANTHONY HENRY ASHLEY 
CooprR, for Dorchester; FRANCIS RussELL, Esq., for 
Tavistock; RicHaRD GREAVES TOWNLEY, Esq., for 
Cambridgeshire; and Lord Viscount Sanpon, for Liver- 


1. 

Bills. Brought in by Mr. Joun CAMPBELL, and read a first 
time, for the Limitation of Actions and Suits relating to 
Real Property ; to abolish Fines and Recoveries; to amend 
the Law relating to Tenants by the courtesy of England; 
to amend the Law relating to Dower ; and to amend the 
Law of Inheritance. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Sir Joun Hopuouse, 
of the number of resident Householders and Persons 
rated to the Poor in the Parish of St. James's Westminster, 
and the same Returns from all the Parishes within the 
Metropolitan Police District:—-On the Motion of Mr. 
Hume, the number of Persons convicted of publishing 
and selling unstamped Publications, the Magistrates by 
whom they were convicted, and the period for which they 
were imprisoned. 

Petitions presented. Complaining of undue Returns for 
the Town of Drogheda; for the Borough of Waliingford, 
the county of Dorset, and the county of Forfar. By Mr. 
Hunt, from certain Persons of Falmouth , deprecating all 
Penalties in consequence of Religious Opinions, and 
praying for the release of Robert Taylor. By Mr. GRAn- 
VILLE VERNON, from the Inhabitants of Misserton, Notts, 
praying for Parliamentary Reform. 

The usual Sessional Standing Orders wereread, and agreed to. 


Rerorm Petirions.] Lord Althorp : 
I have received for presentation to this 
House, a Petition from the important 
county of York, in favour of Parliamentary 
Reform, and I feel very much honoured 
by the confidence which that great county 
has reposed in me, by placing in my hands 
the petition which I have now the honour 
to present. Those Gentlemen who were 
in the House when the petition was brought 
in must be aware of its magnitude, and of 
the difficulty which I should have in pre- 
senting it in the ordinary mode. The 
petition is signed by nearly 50,000 inha- 
bitants of Yorkshire, and it prays that, in 
the measure to be brought forward by his 
Majesty’s Ministers on the subject of Re- 
form, there should be no departure from 
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the main principles of the Bill which passed 
this House during the last Session. The 
petition also prays us to apply ourselves to 
the measure with every despatch consistent 
with a due consideration of the subject. 
In presenting this petition, I beg leave to 
state, that I most entirely and cordially 
concur in the prayer which it contains. I 
certainly should be sorry to see any mea- 
sure relating to Reform presented or pro- 
posed which did depart from the principles 
of the Bill under our consideration during 
last Session ; and, when the day comes for 
my noble friend to propose the Bill, of 
which he has given notice, the House will 
find that, whatever improvements may 
have been made in the details of the mea- 
sure, his Majesty’s Ministers have redeemed 
their pledge of abiding by the principles 
contained in the last Reform Bill. It is 
not, of course, desirable for me at the present 
moment to enter at large into this question ; 
and I shall, therefore, conclude, by express- 
ing the satisfaction and gratification which 
have been afforded me by being intrusted 
with a petition conveying the sentiments 
of the inhabitants of the county of York 
on the question of Reform. 

Lord Morpeth said, that the present 
petition was the answer which the county 
of York gave to the imputation that a 
re-action had taken place, and it appeared 
to him, that the argument was a very 
weighty one. In addition to the very 
satisfactory remarks which had fallen from 
his noble friend, he begged leave to state, 
that he was present at the meeting when 
the present petition was adopted. It was 
afterwardscirculated throughout thecounty, 
and received, in five or six days, upwards 
of 40,000 signatures. No person was 
allowed to affix his name to the petition, 
who was either under age, or who could 
not write his name with his own hand; 
the present petition, therefore, besides being 
an evidence of the feelings of the people 
of Yorkshire on the subject of Reform, was 
a convincing proof, that the schoolmaster 
possessed extensive sway in that county. 
The meeting at which the present petition 
was adopted, was held immediately upon 
the arrival of the intelligence of the rejec- 
tion of the late Reform Bill; and he 
confessed, that he had attended that meet- 
ing with much anxiety, because he knew 
that deep disappointment did not usually 
express itself in moderate language, and 
because he had heard, that scenes of dis- 
graceful outrage had occurred in other 
places. He was, however, happy to inform 
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the House, that no assemblage of men could 
have exhibited a more peaceable and orderly 
behaviour than the freeholders of York did 
on that occasion. There was one passage 
in the petition with which he entirely 
agreed, although it was far from being 
complimentary to the ingenious criticisms 
and long harangues which had been heard 
in that House, during the last Session, 
on the subject of the Reform Bill. The 
petitioners prayed the:House to pass the 
Reform Bill with all possible despatch ; 
and he trusted, that their prayer would be 
attended to, for he believed, that to the 
delay which had been opposed to the settle- 
ment of the question, was to be attributed 
much of the stagnation in business and 
public distress which at present prevailed. 
Mr. Croker would tell the noble Lord, 
notwithstanding all he could say of long 
speeches and harangues, and ingenious 
criticisms having been passed upon the 
Bill of last Session, that he was entirely 
mistaken as to his facts, and the deductions 
which he made from them. The delay 
complained of had not arisen from those 
who conscientiously opposed the Bill ; for 
they had acted from the most honourable 
motives, and their object was, to prevent 
injury being inflicted upon the vested 
interests of the country. The delay origin- 
ated in the conduct of the various classes 
of Reformers, few of whom could be found 
to agree with each other; and the conse- 
quence was, they had altered and amended 
the Bill at their good pleasure. Those 
Gentlemen who opposed the Reform Bill 
on principle, complained, that great injustice 
would be done by it to such places as Salt- 
ash, for example ; and, while the daily 
Press was exhausting complaints against 
delay, the noble Lord himself had fully 
concurerd in the justice of those opinions 
for a revision of the question relating to 
that place, which he (Mr.Croker) had called 
attention to in the last Session. It was 
very easy to complain of long speeches 
and ingenious criticisms, but the noble 
Lord ought not to be the person to make 
such remarks, for, on the last night of 
the last Session of Parliament, he had 
detained the House for a considerable time 
by a very long speech. With respect 
to the difficulties which had arisen in the 
country, and with respect to the stagna- 
tionin trade, which the noble Lord deplored, 
he could only repeat what he said last 
evening, and which had been much more 
ably said by the right hon. member for 
Tamworth, and attribute it, as it was 
justly due, to the very unnecessary agita~ 
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tion caused by the Reform Bill which had 
been introduced by his Majesty’s Ministers. 
The Ministers had shaken the whole frame 
of the social edifice, and it was no wonder 
that its several parts should be dislocated. 
The Ministers might talk loudly and boldly, 
but this he would venture to prophesy, that 
the agitation, the very unnecessary agita- 
tion, of the former Reform Bill, would, 
upon reflection, be found to have caused 
the present stagnation in trade, and he 
feared it might yet farther lead to some 
more terrible convulsion, which might de- 
stroy the best interests of the State. He 
did not believe the Government contem- 
plated any such results, but he was satis- 
fied that their Reform Bill would produce 
them. 

Mr. Strickland thonght, that the petition 
now presented was not only 4 triumphant 
answer to the assertion of a resaction, but 
that it was a proof of the perseveratice of 
the people of Yorkshire in the pursitit of 
that great object of Parliamentary Reform, 
in which, he was proud to say, they had 
first led the way, under the auspices of Sir 
George Saville, many years since, as the 
records of that House could testify. He 
thought it most essential that, upon this 
subject, the House should come, not only 
to a satisfactory, but to a speedy conclusion. 
Instead of agreeing with the right hon. 
Gentleman in the prophecy they had just 
heard, he was convinced, that the adoption 
of the measure would produce a most bene- 
ficial effect on the prosperity and happiness 
of the country. He took that opportunity 
to bear his testimony to the great respect- 
ability of the meeting at which this petition 
was agreed to, and the orderly atid proper 
manner in which the whole business of the 
day was conducted. 

Mr. Hunt thought himself challenged 
to say a few words, in consequence of the 
frequent allusions to re-action by hon. 
Members. He had been the first man in 
that House to speak of re-action ; but, 
when he spoke of it, he did not say, that 
there had been a re-action against the 
cause of Reform, but against the plan of 
Reform brought forward by his Majesty’s 
Ministers. He should like to ask the noble 
Lord opposite, how many of the names 
signed to the petition which had been pre- 
sented were from the towns of Leeds and 


Huddersfield ? 

Lord Althorp: There were 22,000 from 
Leeds. 

Mr. Hunt was desirous to be informed 
of the number, because he had visited those 
places since that petition was agreed to, 
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and he had attended a larger meeting at 
Leeds than the meeting at York, where 
this petition had been adopted. At the 
meeting at Leeds, which he attended, there 
had been 10,000 persons present, and they 
all differed from those who had signed the 
petition which had just been presented to 
the House. He did not mean to say, that 
those who had attended the meeting at 
Leeds were not reformers—they were, 
every man of them—but then they were 
radical reformers, and wanted more than 
this petition prayed for. He had attended 
also a meeting at Huddersfield, where a 
large body of persons had assembled, and, 
with two exceptions, they had disapproved 
of the Ministerial measure of Reform ; but 
then they also were radical reformers. 
They did not approve of the “ bit-by-bit” 
Reform proposed by Ministers ; they wanted 
something for themselves ; and, it was his 
opinion, that those who pretended they did 
not, were arrant hypocrites. He did not 
mean to join those hon. Members on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House, many 
of whom, he was sorry to say, he now 
found to be no Reformers at all. From 
the tone of some of them he had expected 


that a more extensive measure would have 
He 


met their approval than the late Bill. 
remembered, that the right hon. Baronet, 
the member for Tamworth, had said, he 
would more readily adopt the plan proposed 
by him (Mr. Hunt) to establish the house- 
hold franchise of Preston, than the 10/. 
franchise proposed by his Majesty’s Minis- 


ters. The people wanted more than this 
measure would give them—they looked for 
something beyond it; but the Ministers 
had honestly stated, that this was to be a 
final measure, and it was for that reason 
that he was opposed to it. He believed 
that nineteen out of twenty of those who 
had signed this petition imagined, that it 
was a petition for Reform, but did not 
understand that it was meant in favour of 
the Ministerial plan of Reform. They had 
been imposed on, he was sure. When the 
measure was first brought in, ninety-nine 
out of one hundred were in favour of it ; 
but, he believed, that that was not the 
case now. As to the number of persons 
who had signed this petition, he would 
only tell the noble Lord, that if he was 
allowed the same money that had been 
expended in getting up this petition, he 
would undertake to get one up in York- 
shire, with double the number of signatures, 
for Universal Suffrage, Annual Parliaments, 
and Vote by Ballot. 
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Petition to lie on the Table, and be 
printed. 

Lord Morpeth said, that he had some 
more “ re-action” in the county of York 
to show the hon. member for Preston. 
He had now to present a petition from 
Wakefield in favour of Reform. 

Mr. Croker: How many signatures 
from Wakefield are attached to the county 
petition ? 

Lord Morpeth: Twenty-seven hundred. 

Mr. Croker said, that the House had 
been told, that the county petition had 
received 22,000 signatures from Leeds, 
and 2,700 from Wakefield. If the other 
large towns of Yorkshire had contributed 
in the same proportion, very few of the 
rural population of the county could have 
signed the petition. 

Lord Morpeth said, the petition lay for 
signatures in the great towns, but it had 
also been signed by the inhabitants of the 
adjacent villages. 

Lord Althorp remarked, that the York- 
shire petition contained 1,794 signatures 
from Northallerton. 

Mr. Croker said, that the provision of 
the late Reform Bill, with respect to the 
town of Northallerton, was what he might 
venture to call a job. The newly consti- 
tuted town of Northallerton was to be 
seventeen miles in length, and yet it had 
only produced 1,794 signatures to the 
petition just presented to the House. 

Lord Althorp begged to observe to the 
right hon. Gentleman, that if he recollected 
the situation and circumstances of North- 
allerton, he must admit, that it was very 
unlikely a job should be concocted in that 
place by his Majesty’s Ministers, or those 
who supported them. 

Mr. Croker begged to remind the noble 
Lord, that jobs could be created for obtain- 
ing interest as well as to keep up what 
was already in existence. 

Petition to lie on the Table, and be 


printed. 


Taxes on Knonledge. 


Taxes on Knowxepcr.] Mr. Hume 
presented a Petition from the North West 
Metropolitan Union, praying for the dimi- 
nution of the taxes upon all kinds of publi- 
cations which had for their object to com- 
municate knowledge and information to the 
community. He was of opinion, that to 
the ignorance unhappily prevalent among 
some of the lower classes were to be attri- 
buted many of the offences against the 
peace and property of society which had 
lately been perpetrated. To remove this 
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cause of evil, he thought that Parliament 
ought to repeal all taxes upon newspapers, 
pamphlets—aye, and he would go further, 
all taxes upon paper and on all articles 
used in printing. They should do this in 
order to carry into effect the objects of this 
petition. By the laws now existing, pa- 
rishes were obliged to find food for pauper 
children, and he thought it quite as im- 
portant that they should provide them also 
with knowledge. He trusted, that Minis- 
ters would take the necessary measures to 
remove the duties upon publications during 
the present Session. 

Mr. Trevor wholly disagreed with the 
remarks which had fallen from the hon. 
Member who had just addressed them. 
He should like to see these taxes on publica- 
tions increased, instead of being abolished, 
for he was convinced, that much of the evils 
now existing in the country arose from the 
doctrines that were disseminated in the 
daily journals. The poorer classes, by 


Taxes on Knonledge. 


reading these despicable, these diabolical 
papers, imbibed many of their present errors. 
He knew that to be a fact, and he thought 
it a fact of a most serious kind. Among 
what class of persons did these papers cir- 
culate, but among those who had just suffi- 


cient education to be pleased with the 
matter contained in such obnoxious publica- 
tions? By reading these, they acquired a 
smattering of political knowledge, by which 
they were misled, and he was convinced, 
that so far from improving, it had deteri- 
orated their condition. 

Colonel Torrens observed, that the sal- 
vation of the country was wound up in the 
diffusion of correct political information. 
It was, therefore, clearly the duty of Go- 
vernment to encourage its extension by the 
removal of all existing impediments to the 
acquirement of sound knowledge. The 
more ignorant men were, the more likely 
were they to be misled, particularly when 
they were under excitement, as at present. 
The most effectual way to turn that excite- 
ment ina right direction was, by allowing 
every facility for the general diffusion of prac- 
tical political information. Knowledge was 
power, but the people had only half know- 
ledge, which was half power ; give them 
full knowledge, and they would know that 
they had an interest in exercising their 
power in a proper manner in defence of the 
rights of property, instead of attempting 
to shake those rights and undermine its 
influence. 

Mr. Hume, in moving that the Petition 
be laid on the Table, observed, that he was 
surprised, that at this time there should be 
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persons opposed to the general diffusion of 
knowledge. He wished to ask the hon. 
member for Durham, whether he con- 
sidered the interests of society were pro- 
moted by the propagation of mischievous 
doctrines—such, for instance, as regarded 
the rights of property. This was done by 
people in desperate circumstances, for the 
sake of a living, while respectable persons 
were deterred from answering them incheap 
publications from fear of fines imposed 
by the Stamp Office. Thus were the most 
dangerous doctrines circulated through the 
country. It was on these grounds that he 
urged the prayer of the petition on the at- 
tention of the House. He would avail 
himself of this opportunity to ask the noble 
Lord opposite, whether it was his intention 
to repeal the taxes affecting publications ? 

Lord Althorp protested against a ques- 
tion as to what he intended to do with re- 
spect to a particular tax. The hon. Mem- 
ber called on him to make a pledge, when 
he was quite unable to do so. 

Mr. Trevor said, he was glad to hear the 
hon. member for Middlesex now admitted, 
that evil was likely to ensue from the pub- 
lication of such doctrines as he had de- 
scribed, though last Session the hon. 
Member had deprecated the punishment of 
persons engaged in such pursuits. If the 
proprietors of newspapers were desirous to 
reply to such opinions, they could as well 
do so now as when the tax was repealed. 

Sir Francis Burdett agreed withthe hon. 
member for Middlesex. ‘There were many 
most objectionable publications circulated 
in a cheap form, in defiance of the law. 
These publications contained sometimes the 
most dangerous doctrines. There were 
men who would gladly devote their talents 
to answer them, and to diffuse better opi- 
nions among the people, but they did not 
like to incur the penalties of offending the 
Stamp Laws, and, therefore, these publi- 
cations remained unanswered. It was the 
Stamp-laws and the attempt to put down 
cheap publications, that brought the mis- 
chievous ones into notice. Give others an 
opportunity to obtain a hearing by repealing 
the Stamp Acts, and these mischievous 
publications would be fully answered. If 
fair play was given on all sides, the Press 
itself would rectify all the evils which it 
was supposed to have occasioned. 

Petition to lie upon the Table. 


REPORT ON THE ADDRESS IN ANSWER 
TO THE Krnc’s Spercu.] Lord Caven- 
dish brought up the report on the Address 
in answer to his Majesty’s Speech. 
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- Mr. Hume said, that before the report 
was agreed to, he felt himself compelled 
to make a few observations on the Speech 
from the Throne — observations which he 
thought were called for, not only by what 
the Speech contained, but also by what 
it had omitted. He entirely concurred 
in the first part of the Speech. Minis- 
ters deserved well, and were en- 
titled to the thanks of, the country for 
bringing Parliament together at so early 
a period, and he indulged the hope, that a 
speedy and satisfactory adjustment of the 
great question of Parliamentary Reform 
would be the result. Without dwelling 
any longer on this part of his Majesty’s 
Speech, he should proceed at once to state, 
that he could not concur in that part of the 
Address which related to the interference 
of this country with the affairs of Belgium. 
Nothing so objectionable had taken place 
since Mr. Canning’s famous expedition to 
Portugal. He regretted to see, that the 
members of Government, who had always 
declared themselves hostile to the princi- 
ples of the Holy Alliance, should now turn 
round and act in accordance with those 
principles, by an interference with Bel- 
gium, which neither of the parties affected 
by that interference thanked them for. Hol- 
land or Belgium, or any of the continental 
Powers, had as much right to dictate the 
terms upon which a separation should take 
place between England and Ireland, as this 
country had to interfere in the dispute be- 
tween Belgium and Holland. The two 
countries ought to have been left to settle 
their own affairs, and by adopting a con- 
trary course, and interfering between them, 
he (Mr. Hume) could not help thinking 
that Ministers had acted unwisely, both as 
regarded the country, and as regarded 
their own characters. In the speech from 
the Throne no mention was made of any 
intended reduction of the public burthens. 
Nothing was said of a reduction of the 
public establishments. It would be in the 
recollection of the House, that an increase 
took place in the military force of this 
country during the last year, avowedly on 
account of the unsettled state of affairs in 
Belgium. For his part, he could not think 
that this country had properly anything to 
do with the affairs of Belgium. Why should 
a British fleet be lying in the Downs at 
this period of the winter, merely because the 
king of Holland refused to assent to the 
treaty framed by the London Conference ? 
The Belgians protested, and the Dutch 
protested, against the interference of this 
gountry, and, by that interference, he con- 
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tended that this country had, in fact, be- 
come a member of the Holy Alliance, and 
was supporting its principles. The King’s 
Speech admitted, that distress existed in the 
country, and that the distress arose from 
the want of employment ; but not a word 
was said as to the remedy for this distress. 
Could any man doubt, he asked, that ex- 
cessive taxation was the cause of the pre- 
sent distress? and, if this was admitted, 
were not Ministers bound to come forward 
with some proposal for a reduction of tax- 
ation? Perhaps at the proper period, re- 
ductions would be proposed, and, if such 
reductions were not then propounded to 
the House, he did hope that a more satis- 
factory cause for the continuance of such 
large establishments would be given, than 
our injudicious interference between Bel- 
gium and Holland. At present, however, 
no such explanation was offered, and he 
could not satisfy himself that he was doing 
rignt if he did not take this opportunity of 
protesting against the continuance of the 
present extensiye public establishments. 
Viscount Palmerston did not mean to 
enter at length into the topics adverted to 
by the hon. member for Middlesex, but he 
felt himself called upon to reply to one or 
two of his observations. The hon. Mem- 
ber had expressed his disapprobation of the 
course pursued by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in interfering in the dispute between 
Belgium and Holland, and had contended, 
that by this interference Ministers abandon- 
ed the principles they had advocated when 
out of office, and had imposed upon the 
people of Belgium a government adverse 
to their wishes. The king of Holland not 
having assented to the treaty, it must be 
obvious that the period had not yet arrived 
when this subject could be fully entered 
upon. When that period should arrive, 
however, he should be prepared to show, 
that the interference of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in the affairs of Belgium rested 
upon principles acted upon by the Govern- 
ment of England in the best times, and 
that, if the present Ministers had not been 
prepared to act upon those principles, they 
would have abandoned the interests of 
England itself. He must altogether deny, 
that the Government of this country had 
been instrumental in imposing upon Bel- 
gium a Government inconsistent with the 
wishes of the people of that country. On 
the contrary, the people of Belgium had 
chosen their own form of government, and 
had elected their own sovereign. ‘The 
circumstances under which the Govern- 
ment of this country had interfered werg 
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simply these:—Both Holland and Bel- 
gium were anxious to be separated, but it 
was impossible for them to agree upon the 
terms of such separation, and the inevit- 
able consequence of being left to them- 
selves would have been, that Europe must 
have been involved in war. By the inter- 
ference which had taken place, peace was 
preserved, and Europe saved from the 
horrors of war. It would have been a 
war of principle too, into which it was prob- 
able England would soon have been brought. 
By the interference which had taken place 
this consequence was averted; Holland 
was placed in a better situation than she 
had ever been in at any former period, and 
Belgium had secured to itself the form of 
Government and the sovereign which its 
people had chosen. 

Mr. George Dawson said, he could not 
permit the Address to be agreed to without 
making a few observations. He regarded 
the Speech as a meagre and unmeaning 
production generally. It deserved no praise, 
but it had provoked contempt. Some 
matters, most pregnant with evils to the 
people, had been entirely overlooked. Two 
points alone were touched intelligibly—the 
Reform Question, and the Irish Church 
establishment, so far as tithes were con- 
cerned. With respect to the first question, 
he should say nothing more, than that he 
was far from being convinced there was any 
prospect of a speedy and _ satisfactory 
settlement being arrived at, when he 
recollected what fell from the noble Lord 
(Althorp) last night on this subject. The 
other was a dangerous and difficult question, 
and, he much feared, beyond the powers of 
the present Government. Upon all other 
matters the Speech was most unsatisfactory 
and most confused ; for it agitated several 
most important subjects without giving the 
slightest intimation of what course the 
Government intended to pursue with regard 
to them. Upon the state of the country 
nothing at all reasonable was to be found 
in the Speech. The dreadful scenes in 
Bristol, in Derby, in Nottingham—the 
nightly conflagrations, the sad destruction of 
life, and the immense spoliation of property 
—were disposed of in one obscure sentence. 
This was unpardonable, and calculated to 
have any effect rather than that of putting 
a stop to the infamous proceedings which 
had, under the present Government, dis- 
figured and disgraced several parts of the 
country. He had a right to ask what 
were the intentions of Government upon 
these subjects? The Speech was also most 
unsatisfactory as to the Unions which had 
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recently started into a baneful existence. 
What was to be done with those dangerous 
and irresponsible bodies? There had been 
a milk-and-water proclamation respecting 
them, by which the Government appeared 
to ask them not to go too far, but no fitting 
and proper measure had yet been adopted, 
and it was impossible to say, from the 
tenour of his Majesty’s Speech, that any 
thing of the sort was contemplated. That 
Speech did not.say either that the law, as 
it existed, was sufficient for the dispersion 
of those Unions, and that it would be 
enforced for that purpose, or that it was 
not sufficient, and that his Majesty would 
find it necessary in consequence to apply to 
Parliament for new powers. The Attorney 
General had slumbered at his post ever 
since he had been in office, and if he had 
been consulted, he certainly had not roused 
himself to meet the occasion ; on the con< 
trary, he had managed to put as many 
words together with as little meaning as 
possible. The state of the country required 
something more specific from Ministers. 
It was impossible for a person opposed to 
the Government on the subject of Reform 
to travel without personal danger, in conse- 
quence of his opinions. Were not the 
castles and the houses of the great pro- 
prietors who were opposed to the revolu- 
tionary Bill in a state of siege? Most of 
them were barricaded for safety, and the 
owners with their friends were compelled to 
be armed for their protection. This was 
a frightful state of things, and its continu- 
ance ought not to be permitted. The 
Unions—those monstrous and dangerous 
combinations—were said to be for the pur- 
pose of carrying the Reform Bill. They 
were for no such purpose. Their object 
was destruction. They aimed not at 
Reform, but at plunder—and at the 
annihilation of the institutions of the 
country. In this situation they were 
placed—in point of fact they were on the 
brink of the precipice ; and he did not ask 
too much when he desired the Government 
would state what was the nature of the 
measures they intended to pursue or to 
propose. If he was told the Government 
proposed to do nothing, that things were to 
be permitted to go on after their present 
fashion, he knew what he had to expect. 
In common with those who concurred with 
him in opinion, he should be prepared for 
the worst ; and he should take good care 
to provide himself with that protection and 
defence which it appeared the Government 
was not willing to afford. In England a 
proclamation respecting combinations had 
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been igsued, and the people had, with great 
good sense, followed much of the advice 
conjained in that document ; but what was 
the case in Ireland? Why was an Associa- 


ation permitted to exist that could not lead. 


to any thing hut mischief? That Associa- 
tion threatened and controlled the Goyern- 
meni. It was formed of the very dregs of 
the Catholic Association, and it defied the 


Geyernment. Why, then, he asked the. 


right hon, Genileman, the Secretary for 
Ireland, why was some measure not adopt- 
ed and enforced for the suppression of that 
dangerous body? The King’s Speech 
appeared toimply, that all the discontent in 
Ire} originated in the state of the law 
respecting tithes. That was a great error. 
The discontent did not arise from any such 
source, but from the speeches made in the 
Association, and disseminated throughout 
the country, It was not tithes, nor any 
other particular question, that kept Ireland 
in a ferment, and rendered it a scene of 
discord and of strife, but it was that 
eternal agitation that the Government 
seemed to cherish, using the firebrand 
which had been snatched from the ashes 
of the late Catholic Association. If irre- 


sponsible combinations and associations 
were —— in England, were they 


not equally so in Ireland? A proclama- 
tion had been issued in England against 
them ; why, at least, had not a similar docu- 
ment been promulgated in Ireland? He 
would tell the Government this, that if the 
present Association in Ireland was to be 
permitted to go on, they must expect asso- 
ciations of all descriptions. All interests 
would struggle for their own protection. 
That very day, he believed, a meeting was 
to take place in Dublin for the purpose of 
considering the propriety of the Protestants 
of Ireland forming an association for their 
own protection. Did the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Secretary for Ireland, ima- 
gine, that the intention of the Government 
to take up the question of tithes would 
satisfy that unhappy country? It would 
do, he would venture to tell him, no such 
thing. The discontented and the turbulent 
would treat the discussion on that question 
as a victory which they had gained over the 
Government; and the friends of the Con- 
stitution and of good order would naturally 
suspect it to be a first stab at the institu- 
tions of the country. The state of Ireland 
was alarming in the extreme. There was 
nominally a legal government, but in fact 
the country was swayed by the dictates of 
the mob and of the Press. That was his 
sincere opinion, and he had not formed it 
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rashly or inconsiderately. He had been 
brought to this opinion by seeing, what he 
lamented to see-——namely, the extraordinary 
patience with which his Majesty’s Ministers 
submitted to the rebukes and intrusion of 
persons who were connected with the mob 
and with the Press in their very ante-cham- 
bers. He alluded to an interview which 
had taken place between certain radicals, 
headed by a tailor and an apothecary, and 
Lord Grey, in his official capacity, and in his 
ante-chamber; and also an interview be- 
tween certain persons belonging to political 
unions, and the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, from whose magnanimi- 
ty he should not have expected, that he would 
thus enter into familiarcommunication with 
persons whom he had actually denounced 
as guilty of treacherous, if not positively 
seditious, proceedings. He was, therefore, 
compelled to say, that we were now living 
under the dominion of the mob and the 
Press! Looking at the state of Ireland, 
then, he contended, that it was not asking 
too much to desire to know from the Noble 
Lord (Althorp), more specifically than had 
yet been stated, what were the intentions 
of Government with respect to that country. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson could not see, that 
so much personal danger existed as the right 
hon. Gentleman supposed, for those who 
were opposed to Reform, when he recollected 
arecent meeting of the county of Sussex, 
at which that right hon. Gentleman him- 
self attended, and although he expressed 
sentiments in opposition to those of the 
whole meeting, he was received with the 
utmost good humour and politeness ; and 
no attempt at violence or personal disrespect 
was had recourse to. With regard to a 
subject in which his hon. and learned friend 
opposite (Sir Charles Wetherell) was per- 
sonally interested, he felt bound to say, that 
the attacks made upon him were of a most 
disgraceful and infamous character: his hon. 
and learned friend, however, appeared to 
have completely justified himself from the 
aspersions which had been cast upon him, 
from the misrepresentations which had been 
made of his conduct, and from the attempt 
to fasten upon him the utmost obloquy that 
could attach to a man, by the imputation 
that he had been the means of wantonly 
provoking the riots at Bristol, by having 
gone there to administer the functions of his 
office, when he might have avoided the mis- 
chief by appointing a deputy to perform his 
duties for him, whereas, in fact, he had no 
power to appoint a deputy. It appeared 
to him, that his hon.and learned friend had 
acted with perfect propriety, and would have 
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been guilty of a dereliction of his duty if he 
had not acted as he had done. He went to 
Bristol under the express sanction of the 
Secretary of State, and was absolved from all 
blame in the transaction. He could not, 
however, agree with his hon. and learned 
friend, that it was incumbent upon the Go- 
vernment to put his name in the commission. 
He did not think Government were bound, 
or that it would have been right for them 
to put upon the commission one who had 
been the object of such violent animosity, 
and whose life, he believed, was sought for, 
and would have been sacrificed without com- 
punction or remorse on that occasion. He 
approved of much that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite had said with respect to the 
political associations—but he thought, that 
no new law was necessary to suppress them 
if they were illegal ; and that they were 
illegal, no man acquainted with the law 
could doubt. He thought it quite neces- 
sary, that the attention of his Majesty’s 
Government should be directed to that 
subject, and more particularly to the Leeds 
union, which stated itsobject (among others) 
to be, to forward addresses to the Crown 
and to the Legislature, to protect the 
interests of the country, and to prevent all 
public wrong or encroachment upon the 
rights of the people. If such a body were 
to take the redress of grievances into its 
own hands, no Government could exist in 
the country. The Leeds Union, and one 
of the Unions in the metropolis, had 
declared, that all hereditary distinctions 
ought to be abolished. He did not object 
to theoretical speculations upon Govern- 
ment, but if associations were framed with 
the express object to inculcate and enforce 
those principles amongst the people, no 
monarchical government could be safe, for 
the two institutions were totally inconsistent 
with each other. He hoped, that no act had 
been done by those meetings which brought. 
them within the reach of the law; but he 
expected and believed, that, if any such act 
should be committed, the law would be 
enforced to put them down, and it was 
sufficient for that purpose. With regard 
to the measure of Reform, he retained the 
same opinion which he had formerly 
avowed, and should give his cordial and 
sincere support to his Majesty’s Ministers, 
in carrying through a measure consistent 
with the principles of the Bill which had 
been formerly before the House; but he 
did not feel, that that support necessarily 
drew along with it an adherence to all the 
details of the measure. He had never 
been an advocate for “the Bill, the whole 
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Bill, and nothing but the Bill ;” and he 
trusted, that while some alterations would 
not be objected to, that among other 
improvements, the measure now to be 
brought before the House, would not con- 
tain that most objectionable clause by which 
weekly tenants paying a rent of 3s. 10d. 
for that term, were to have the franchise 
extended to them. The right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Robert Peel) had said, that if the prin- 
ciples of this Bill would satisfy the country, 
sucha belief would go far to make him agree 
tothe measure. He sincerely believed, that 
the great body of the people would require 
nothing more, and would strenuously 
oppose any attempt to get more. Some 
would be discontented with the Bill, like 
the hon. member for Preston, whose con- 
duct certainly appeared to him most 
extraordinary, supporting the Bill by his 
vote in that House, and opposing it else- 
where, but the mass of the people, he 
believed would be satisfied. As to the 
interference of this country in the affairs 
of Belgium, it happened that, for want of 
information, the House were unable to give 
any opinion whether it was in all respects 
right and just, or whether it was contrary 
to principle. From what he knew, he 
believed it to be consistent with principle. 
Both parties had acquiesced in that inter- 
ference, and he conscientiously believed, 
that to it we were indebted for the present 
peace of Europe. He was glad of the 
conciliatory course which had been pursued 
by the Government towards France, and 
hoped that it would ripen into that firm 
amity between the two nations, which was 
so necessary, particularly at the present 
time, when civilized Europe was menaced 
by some of the other great military Powers. 
There was one topic which he did not 
know whether it could have been intro- 
duced in the Speech, which was com- 
prised in one word—Poland. That 
subject had been introduced in the Speech 
of last Session, and he feared, that the 
present silence upon it was the silence of 
death. He feared, that Poland, submerged 
in the blood of her citizens, had fallen, to 
rise no more. He had seen a paper, 
published in Paris, which said, that Poland 
had not been conquered by the arms of 
Russia, but through the promises of France 
and England. This he did not believe, 
and he trusted that England at least was 
free from so foul a stain. 

Lord Sandon said, he rose principally for 
the purpose of expressing his entire concur- 
rence in the views of his hon. friend ; like 
him, to repeat theexpression of his continued 
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adherence to the principles of the Bill 
which he had the honour of supporting in 
the last Parliament; like him, to accompany 
it with the declaration, that he was no 
bigot to its details, and that he earnestly 
hoped, provided its leading principles were 
maintained, that it might be now brought 
before them in ashape more likely to secure 
the acquiescence of the other House of Par- 
liament than it proved before. To the 
leading principles of that measure, to the 
abolition of the nomination boroughs, the 
enfranchisement of unrepresented great 
communities, and to a liberal extension of 
the franchise, he would give his cordial sup- 
port ; and he believed they might so shape 
their measure for the attainment of these 
objects as to secure the acquiescence of the 
House of Lords. He had, in the long inter- 
course which he had had this year with 
every class of the numerous and important 
body of constituents which he had the 
honour to represent, not found them so 
bigotted and wedded to the details of that 
measure as to call upon him for that parrot 
cry of “ the Bill, the whole Bill, and no- 
thing but the Bill,” which had been to so 
many Gentlemen the passport to public 
favour on the hustings; on the contrary, in 
mixing with every shade and colour of 
opinion, from the Tory even to the Radical, 
he might say, he had found considerable 
difference of opinion on many important 
points, and, even amongst the most reform- 
ing, great doubts as to the soundness and 
safety of the reconstructing parts of the 
measure. He found not exactly what many 
opponents of the Bill had called a reaction, 
but an inclination to pause and reconsider 
the extensiveness and wisdom of the 
changes which had been proposed in the 
constitution of the House of Commons. 
He believed, that if other Gentlemen had 
had the advantage he had, of mixing 
daily and hourly with great masses of the 
community of every class for ten weeks, 
and of sifting their opinions individually, 
not taking them in the gross, as they floated 
upon the surface in public meetings, and 
addresses, and declarations, they would 
have found a prevalence of the same feel- 
ing among their own constituents, together 
With an earnest desire rather to attain the 
main objects of the measure by some com- 
promise, some approximation to the opin- 
ions of the other House, than to risk the 
destruction of the whole fabric of the Con- 
stitution, by a stiff-necked bigoted adher- 
ence to the late measure, as it passed out of 
their hands. If Gentlemen, in the House 
and out of the House, would have the 
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courage and spirit to declare openly and 
publicly their sentiments on this point, 
which they made no hesitation to profess 
in private, he had little doubt of its being 
possible to arrive at a speedy arrangement 
with the other House of Parliament; and it 
was the duty of every true patriot, of every 
man who really loved the Constitution of 
the country, to do everything in his power 
to facilitate this object—and, if the Lords — 
had acted, as he thought, very unwisely, in 
the absolute rejection of the former Bill, 
not to attempt to overbear this, though un- 
wise, yet constitutional resistance, by 
forcing upon them the same measure in 
the shape in which it so much excited their 
apprehensions, but rather to look out for 
means of approximation, by which the two 
Houses might be brought together, and 
a fearful collision avoided, which could 
only end in destroying all the weight and 
importance of one branch of the Legisla- 
ture. And what would have been gained, 
if, in attempting to win back for one 
branch of the Legislature the attachment 
and respect of the people of this country, 
the influence and value of the other 
branch, equally important as it was to the 
framework of our mixed and balanced Con- 
stitution, had been totally destroyed? In 
this good work of conciliation, he could not 
doubt but that the House would be met 
full half way by the other House of Par- 
liament—he saw it in the explicit declara- 
tions of some peers, and he had read it in 
the tone of others. He could not doubt 
but that a large proportion of those peers 
even who opposed the Bill, would see 
at length, that the sacrifice of the nomina- 
tion boroughs was a necessary offering to 
the intensity of the public feeling; that, 
although in many respects a very useful 
and convenient ingredient in our Constitu- 
tion—the loss of which it would be very 
difficult to supply—they were liable to 
many abuses and corruptions, which had at 
length made them intolerable in the public 
eye, and that they had thus become rather a 
source of weakness than of strength to the 
very interests which they were supposed to 
protect. He had no doubt that, if that object 
were effectually accomplished, together with 
the enfranchisement of the great towns, and 
the remedy of abuses in the franchise (as 
he was confident it might be with the ac- 
quiescence of the House of Lords), the 
country would be content to see the details 
of reconstruction arranged in such a man- 
ner as would allay the fears and apprehen- 
sions the Bill had excited in the wealthy 
and gducated, as well of the commercial 
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and manufacturing, as of the agricultural 
classes. He hoped, that in this spirit the 
House would undertake the work before it; 
for melancholy, indeed, would it be, if 
meaning, as many Members of both Houses 
meant, to accomplish the same object, the 
two Houses should act as if they were at 
variance, for want of a little understanding 
between the parties, and of an open avowal 
of those sentiments to each other which 


they had in common, but which neither 


party was willing to be the first to express. 
He was anxious, also, to join his hon. 
friend in expressing approbation of the 
general conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers 
as to their foreign policy between Holland 
and Belgium. As faras the House yet knew, 
our interference between those Powers 
seemed tohave been limited by the soundest 
views of national interest; and he could 
net, therefore, join the hon. member for 
Middlesex in deprecating that course as 
ingonsistent with those general principles 
of non-interference in the internal affairs of 
other mations which this country had 
always professed, Non-interference in the 
affairs of a nation, when they only concern 
their own internal welfare, alone was 
meant when it wasspokenof as the principle 
of conduct. Not to interfere, when those 
affairs concerned not only those nations 
themselves, but the peace and welfare 
of all neighbouring nations, would be a 
want of common prudence and foresight, 
highly culpable in any Government, and 
which no one could think of requiring in a 
similar case, even of a simple individual in 
his intercourse with his neighbour. With 
these sentiments, he begged leave to express 
his hearty concurrence in the Address. 
Mr. Hunt said, that the hon. member for 
Kirkeudbright (Mr. Cutlar Fergusson) had 
read the Ministers a severe lesson ; for he 
denounced the Political Unions, when he 
knew in his heart that the Ministers had 
been kept in their seats by means of those 
Unions. He knew that they had corre- 
sponded with, and encouraged those Unions, 
and that all their supporters encouraged 
them. The hon. Baronet, the member for 
Westminster, had been at the head of one 
of them, under the sanction of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, and for the support, as it was 
said, of the King-—for the King’s name 
was also used by them. He had been 
taunted for his popularity on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House ; but he 
was popular only because he spoke the 
truth. He had never approved of the late 
Reform Bill further than as it encouraged 
a hope, that it might be made a stepping- 
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stone to a more extended plan, which was 
most desirable, and would be found ulti- 
mately necessary, if the permanent peace 
and welfare of the country was the object 
of those who were advocates of Reform. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson denied, that Minis- 
ters existed, or were supported, by means 
of the Political Unions, Nor could he 
admit, as seemed to be insinuated by the 
hon. Member, that the letters written by 
the two noble Lords were an encourage- 
ment of them. Indeed, he believed, that 
many of those Unions were opposed to the 
Ministry in most of the leading points of 
their policy. 

Sir Francis Burdett concurred in most 
of the opinions which had been expressed 
by his hon. and learned friend (the member 
for Kirkcudbright) respecting the foreign 
policy of the present Administration. He 
objected to the course pursued by the hon. 
member for Preston, for he found that 
hon. Member regularly supporting the Bill 
within, and opposing it without the House, 
upon all occasions. He contended, that the 
Political Unions had never infringed the 
law ; nor could he believe, that the persons 
composing them had any intention of doing 
so. How any man could bring himself to 
state, that Ministers derived not only their 
support, but also their existence, from 
Political Unions, was a matter far beyond 
his comprehension. He believed, and ad- 
mitted, that the chief aim, the main object, 
of these associations was, to support the 
honest measure which the Ministry had 
introduced for the purpose of reforming 
the Commons’ House of Parliament, and 
that it was their fixed and settled purpose 
not to do any thing which could impede 
the views, or thwart the designs, of the 
present Administration. Belonging, as he 
did, to these Unions, he defied any man to 
prove the charge which had been so fre- 
quently brought against them, of being 
contrary to law. ‘Their operations might 
be contrary to the opinion which his hon. 
and learned friend had just promulgated, 
but he defied his hon. and learned friend, 
with all his ingenuity, to prove that they 
were in any, the slightest respect, illegal. 
Some of these Unions, it appeared, had 
stated, that the distinction of ranks in 
society was unnatural. That was merely 
a theoretical assertion ; and, so far as any 
practical deduction could be drawn from 
such a theory, he by no means concurred 
in it. But who could pretend to say, that 
the distinction of ranks was natural? But, 
supposing that such a statement had been 
made, and he allowed that it had, was it 
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sufficient to show, that peril either had, or 
would, arise out of such societies? Surely 
it was not necessary for that House to 
take up and discuss every theory that was 
broached at public meetings. Surely they 
ought not to cry out “sedition !” when any 
thing foolish or extravagant was said on 
such occasions. He believed, that his hon. 
and learned friend had himself, in early 
life, belonged to such societies. [Mr. 
Cutlar Fergusson: Never.] Well, he had 
given his hon. and learned friend credit 
for belonging to such societies—a credit 
which it now turned out that his hon. 
and learned friend did not deserve. But 
he believed his hon. friend would not con- 
tradict him when he asserted, that his hon. 
and learned friend had taken a part in 
the proceedings of certain societies, one 
object of which was to obtain Parliamen- 
tary Reform. The fact, however, was 
immaterial, for all that he contended 
for was, to deny that there was any 
illegality in the formation of these Unions, 
or that there was any bad spirit pervading 
them. He really believed, that the wish 
of his Majesty would be sufficient to dis- 
solve them; for, independently of his 
authority as sovereign, such was the influ- 
ence which he had derived from his wise 
and patriotic conduct since his accession to 
the Throne, that he (Sir Francis Burdett) 
was convinced, that a mere breath of his 
would go further to dissolve them than all 
the arbitrary mandates of any Ministry. Be 
that, however, as it might, all these Unions 
would be dissolved, as certainly as the fogs 
of night were dissolved by the sun of the 
morning, whenever the people of England 
should receive that just and constitutional 
Reform to which they were entitled. Then 
they would be satisfied; but, if they did 
not obtain such a measure of Reform, no- 
thing else would satisfy them, or dissolve 
the Unions. What they would do, were 
the Reform Bill again refused, he would 
not venture to predict. Long-forbearing, 
as the people of England were, they were 
not forbearing from want of courage. If, 
therefore, there should still be any men 
who persisted in maintaining, that the 
people had not as good a right to be 
represented in that House, as the peers had 
to sit in their House, or as his Majesty had 
to sit upon the Throne, they were main- 
taining that which would lead to civil war 
as obviously as language could effect it. 
The hon. and learned member for Borough- 
bridge, whose talents and integrity he justly 
admired, had last night praised him for 
having withdrawn his name from the 
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Metropolitan Political Union. He would 
enter into a very brief statement, to give 
that hon. and learned Gentleman an oppor- 
tunity of judging whether the praise be- 
stowed upon him was deserved or not. He 
had read in the public papers, that the 
council of that society had come to certain 
resolutions, to which, at its first formation, 
he had objected, and objected successfully. 
One of the resolutions to which he had 
objected, was a resolution by which they 
voted themselves a permanent body. On 
seeing the resolution, he had struck the 
word “ permanent” out with his own hand. 
From the public prints he saw that this 
society was going on as if it intended to 
make itself permanent. He also saw it 
stated, that it had passed a resolution, 
thanking the king of France for the late 
creation of peers in that country. This 
resolution appeared to him so irrational, 
so inconsistent with the usual prudent 
character of Englishmen, that he thought 
the society not dangerous, but ridiculous. 
He, therefore, made a communication to 
the council, desiring that his name, for the 
reasons which he had just stated, should 
be withdrawn from the society. He re- 
ceived in reply a communication, stating 
that no such resolutions had been proposed, 
much less passed, by the society. Such 
being the case, he was asked whether he 
still persisted in his determination to with- 
draw his name. His answer to this ques- 
tion was conditional: he told the council, 
that it was incumbent upon them to relieve 
the public mind from the impression which 
the statement of these resolutions having 
been passed by them had created in it ; 
and so the matter stood for the present. 
From the confidence which he reposed in 
the Government, in the King, and in the 
People, he wished that the measure of Re- 
form should be left altogether in the hands 
of the Ministers. The hon. member for 
Preston said, that he could not agree with 
him in that wish, for he had, he said, no 
confidence in the Government. Whether 
there were others, who, like that hon. 
Member, would not grant their confidence 
to Ministers on this point, he did not know ; 
perhaps there might be such persons, for 
he had heard it whispered, even in that 
House, that Ministers pushed their prin- 
ciples too far on the side of liberty. This 
was the great fault of this Administration 
—this was its glorious distinction. The 
faults attributed to it arose, not from any 
intention to widen the prerogatives of 
Government, and to extend its dominion 
over the people, but from the anxiety 
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which the Ministers displayed to keep open 
the communication and intercourse which 
existed at present between the King and 
his subjects. It had been stated, that it 
was disgraceful for a Minister of the Crown 
to give any answer to the communications 
which he received from such assemblies as 
Political Unions. Truly, they were placed 
in a strange position. The time had been, 
when members of an Administration were 
censured for their haughty bearing to the 
industrious classes, for their inaccessibility, 
for neglecting the people’s interests, and 
for slighting their applications for redress. 
But now one Minister was taken to task 
for having condescended to give a civil 
answer to an application from a large body 
of his fellow-subjects ; and another Minis- 
ter was reprobated for having permitted a 
deputation of respectable men to pass the 
threshold of his ante-chamber. The asser- 
tion, that a Secretary of State was degraded 
by giving an interview to tailors and apo- 
thecaries, struck him as the most extraor- 
dinary sound he ever heard within those 
walls. He could scarcely believe that he 
was in the House of Commons—in the 
House of the people—when such sounds 
assailed his ears. The Speech from the 
Throne had been described as feeble and 
delusive in speeches delivered by hon. and 
right hon. Members, which far better de- 
served those epithets. What were the 
objections taken to it? The right hon. 
Baronet opposite had objected to the cir- 
cumstance of only fourteen days’ notice 
having been given of the intended meeting 
of Parliament, and, in an argument more 
distinguished for its prolixity than for its 
strength, had said, that the notice ought 
to have been twenty-three days, and not 
merely fourteen. This was a cavil really 
not worth notice. Whoever looked at the 
agitated state of the public mind must see, 
that every day’s delay in calling Parliament 
together was injurious, not only to the 
character of the Government, but also to 
the peace of the country. He did not 
mean to say, that all the evils which now 
afflicted the various interests of society were 
attributable to this source, or that even a 
quarter of them arose from the non-assem- 
bling of Parliament. He was certain, how- 
ever, that there was noperson connected with 
the manufacturing or agricultural classes 
of the country, who did not attribute all 
the pressure which they now felt to the 
delay which had taken place in the passing 
of the Reform Bill. To say that the passing 
of that Bill would remove all the ills to 
which they were exposed at present, was 
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an assertion upon which he would not ven- 
ture; but this he would say, that to tran- 
quillize the mind, and topacify theanxiety of 
the empire, it was absolutely necessary that 
the House should meet. It might have 
been remarked, in answer to the objections 
of the right hon. Baronet, that with all the 
improvements which had taken place since 
1797, in the making of roads, and in the 
conveyance of passengers from one place to 
another, fourteen days’ notice now, was 
equal to twenty-three days’ notice in 1797. 
The right hon. Baronet had likewise said, 
that the Speech was not distinct enough— 
that it was vague and general—and that it 
descended to no particulars. It omitted, 
forsooth, all notice of the renewal of the 
Charters of the Bank and of the East- 
India Company ; but was not the one sub- 
ject of Reform quite sufficient for a King’s 
Speech at the present moment? Nay, he 
thought that this business ought to be per- 
manently settled before the attention of 
Parliament was called to any other; and 
the introduction of any other subjects into 
the Speech, was a mistake of Ministers. 
All the errors, he believed, of the present 
Administration, arose from their honest 
intentions, and from their mistake in sup- 
posing that they could effect desirable ob- 
jects in a Parliament such as it was now con- 
stituted. He was of opinion, that even if 
the Speech had alluded to nothing but 
Reform, and the improvement of the 
Tithe system in Ireland, it would not have 
deserved the character of a meagre and 
feeble Speech. The improvement of the 
Irish Tithe system was a measure of first- 
rate necessity and importance. He recol- 
lected well, that when the subject of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation was most warmly de- 
bated in that House, he had heard it said 
by a most competent authority, ‘ This is 
all well enough, but you are all mad about 
Catholic Emancipation—the real evil of 
Ireland is the arrangement of the Tithes.” 
The remodelling of that arrangement is in 
itself “a pretty considerable subject.” The 
next point in the Speech on which he 
wished to say a word, was the Convention 
made with the French government for the 
abolition of that infamous traffic, the deal- 
ing in slaves, to put an end to which we 
had made such sacrifices) That was a 
point on which he thought that his Majesty 
had a just right to congratulate his subjects. 
Indeed, if ever there was a speech which 
deserved the praise of being a_ plain 
straightforward speech, it was this Speech, 
which was the most plain straightforward 
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Throne of England of late days. He 
would not enter further into its topics, in- 
deed he should not have addressed the 
House at all upon this occasion, had it not 
been for the allusion which had been made 
in the course of the Debate to his connexion 
with the Political Unions. He hoped that 
Ministers would speedily bring forward a 
measure of Reform, in which all parties 
could agree ; by so doing, they would es- 
tablish peace and tranquillity in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and would enable 
Parliament to deliberate with calmness on 
the other important subjects which must 
soon be brought under its consideration. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson : I never said, that 
all the Political Unions were illegal. In 
the observations which I made use of, I 
was alluding to the Unions denounced in 
the Proclamations as illegal. IF never be- 
longed myself to any such societies—never, 
at any time; but I have always attended, 
and I am ready again to attend, at all 
meetings which may be convened in my 
neighbourhood, to consider the propriety of 
a Reform in Parliament. 

Sir Robert Peel said, he had listened 
with great surprise to the very extraordi- 
nary speech which the hon. Baronet, the 
member for Westminster, had just made. 
As the hon. Baronet had been in his place 
last night, he had then an opportunity of 
replying to the speech he had now replied 
to, and it would have been better if the hon. 
Baronet had taken that opportunity of 
making the animadversions which he had 
reserved till the present occasion. Not- 
withstanding thehon. Baronet’s censures, he 
would repeat that which he had yesterday 
said—for it was a remark in which the 
noble Lord (Lord Althorp) opposite had 
concurred—that Parliament ought to have 
had a longer notice than fourteen days of 
the period on which it was to assemble. 
The noble Lord had only vindicated the 
shortness of the notice on the ground of 
necessity ; and so far was the noble Lord 
from having stated that his objection was 
merely a cavil, as the hon. Baronet had 
called it— 

Sir Francis Burdett: Isaidno such thing. 
I said that nothing but the circumstances of 
the case justified the shortness of the notice. 

Sir Robert Peel thought, that the hon. 
Baronet had said, that his objection was 
only a cavil, and that nothing could justify 
it. The hon. Baronet had now stated the re- 
verse, and was prepared to condemn a meet- 
ing of Parliament, without the usual notice, 
except under very special circumstances; but 
why, then, did the hon. Baronet speak of 
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fourteen days now being equal to twenty- 
three days in 1797? The increased rapidity 
of conveyance, if thisargument was good for 
anything, went to justify a short notice as a 
practice that might properly be observed, not 
only now, but at all future times, whatever 
might be the circumstances, if the Minister 
of theday fancied he could gain any advantage 
by acting on the precedent. He had never 
blamed Ministers for calling the Parliament 
together at this season: all that he had 
said was, that Reform being the only alleged 
cause for its meeting, Ministers had an 
opportunity, more than fourteen days be- 
fore, of giving notice that it was to meet 
now. He should not have objected to their 
meeting at present, after only fourteen 
days’ notice, if any sudden disturbance had 
sprung up in the country ; but his objection 
was, that the necessity of settling the ques- 
tion of Reform was asobvious on the Ist asit 
was on the 22nd of November. He had said 
yesterday that he was afraid, that the Reform 
Bill was proposed and supported upon prin- 
ciples which precluded any thing like a final 
settlement of the question ; and he was con- 
firmed in that impression by the Speech of 
the hon. Baronet, who contended that the 
people had as much right to equal Repre- 
sentation in that House as the King had to 
his crown, or as the Peers had to their seats 
in the other House of Parliament. Now, if 
such were the case, he should like to know 
what right the hon. Baronet had to draw 
thearbitrary distinction which he had drawn 
between such of the people of England as 
were 10/. householders, and such as were 
not. If equal Representation wastheright of 
all—what could be said of this Reform Bill 
—which divided the people into classes, and 
limited the right of being directly represented 
to the occupation of a 10/. house? He denied 
the existence of the right, either on one side 
or the other of the line of demarcation. 
But how the hon. member for Westmin- 
ster, who claimed the elective franchise as 
the prescriptive right of the people of 
England, could tell him, that this Bill, which 
confined the elective franchise to 10/. house- 
holders, would be a final settlement of the 
question, he could not for his life under- 
stand. He would beg leave to say one 
word about the Unions. The hon. Baronet 
had complained of the tone in which he had 
spoken regarding them. Why it was the 
very tone taken in that Speech from the 
Throne, which the hon. Baronet so much 
admired. What were the words used by his 
Majesty on this subject:—“ Sincerely at- 
tached to our free Constitution, I never 
can sanction any interference with the legi- 
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timate exercise of those rights which secure 
to my people the privileges of discussing 
and making known their grievances; but 
in respecting these rights, it is also my duty 
to prevent combinations, under whatever 
pretence, which in their form and cha- 
racter are incompatible with all regular 
government, and are equally opposed to 
the spirit and to the provisions of the law; 
and I know that I shall not appeal in 
vain to my faithful subjects, to second my 
determined resolution to repress all illegal 
proceedings, by which the peace and se- 
curity of my dominions may be endangered.” 
The hon. Baronet had said, that he defied 
any person to prove, that the Unions were 
incompatible with regular government, and 
were opposed either to the spirit or the 
provisions of the law. He would only 
say, in reply to the hon. Baronet, that the 
King, for whom the hon. Baronet professed 
such sincere respect, asserted, that he knew 
of the existence of Unions confederating 
in England to oppose both the spirit and 
the provisions of the law. He did not mean 
to say, that the particular Political Union 
of which the hon. member for Westminster 
was a member, was opposed to the law, but 
he took it for granted that the King would 
never have declared his determination to 
suppress certain combinations, unless such 
combinations existed, and unless their con- 
tinued existence was fraught with danger. 
The attack on them did not originate with 
him—they were denounced, no doubt for 
some good reason, by his Majesty, in his 
Speech to Parliament. As he did not 
wish to revive the discussion which ought 
to have closed last night, he would not 
enter further into these subjects at present. 
As he was, however, on his legs he would 
state to the noble Lord opposite (Palmers- 
ton), that there were two points connected 
with our foreign policy, on which he re- 
quired some information. The first was, 
whether the government of the United 
States had acquiesced in the adjudication 
made by the king of the Netherlands, on the 
question submitted to his arbitration re- 
specting the north-eastern boundary of the 
United States ? If the negotiations on that 
subject were not yet concluded, he would 
not insist upon an answer. The second 
point, on which he was going to propound a 
question, was one on which he was surpris- 
ed that no observation had been made in 
the King’s Speech. It related to the con- 
dition of Greece. He was surprised, that 
after the repeated mention which had been 
made of the condition of Greece, in the 
Speeches from the Throne, and after the 
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singular events which had recently taken 
place there, no notice of Greece should be 
found in the Speech. He asked, whether 
the circumstances of the country were 
such as would enable the noble Lord to 
give him an answer upon these points? 

Viscount Palmerston: As tothe first ques- 
tion put to me by the right hon. Baronet, 
I can only say, that the decision made by 
the king of the Netherlands is to be sub- 
mitted to the Congress on the first Monday 
of next month; and that I cannot make 
any communication upon that subject until 
after that time. As to the question which 
he has put to me respecting Greece, the 
reason why no mention was made of that 
country in the Speech is, that the matters 
connected with it, under the consideration 
of the Conference, are not at present in 
such a state as would justify the Govern- 
ment in giving any final answer on that 
point. My right hon. friend must know, 
that the most important matter is the se- 
lection of the Sovereign for that country, 
which has not yet been made. I can assure 
my right hon. friend, that when the pro- 
gress of our measures shall allow us to 
make a communication to Parliament, we 
shall be most happy to make it, and to ac- 
company it with the fullest disclosures. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, he conceived the 
communication which had taken place during 
the last Session of Parliament, between the 
Chairman of the Birmingham Union, and 
the noble Earl at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government, were most improper and un- 
usual. He did not think the Unions were 
of so harmless a nature as the hon. member 
for Westminster had represented them. 
Was is it a matter of indifference that a 
public meeting should be called on to declare 
all hereditary distinctions of rank unnatural, 
and that they ought to be abolished? He 
regretted to hear some hon. Members ex- 
press much sympathy for the fate of 
Portugal, while none seemed to be felt 
for Holland, now engaged in an unequal 
struggle against a powerful combination. 

Mr. Ewart would not have troubled the 
House on the present occasion, had it not 
been for the very extraordinary speech 
which his noble Colleague, for whom he 
professed the greatest respect, had just de- 
livered. He understood his noble Col- 
league to assert, in effect, that if hon. 
Members were to examine the opinions of 
their constituents individually, and to strike 
a balance between the conflicting opinions 
of individuals in private, and of the same 
individuals in public meetings, they would 
find, that a very different opinion as to the 
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merits of the Reform Bill pervaded the 
country at the present moment, in com- 
parison with that which prevailed in the 
last Session. He was now speaking before 
the public, and he stated fearlessly, that 
the majority of his constituents were deci- 
dedly in favour, not only of the principles, 
but also of the details, of the late Reform 
Bill. There might be one or two pro- 
visions in that Bill which they did not 
think liberal enough, but that was the only 
objection which he had heard them make to 
the Bill. It was due to himself and to his 
constituents to make this statement, and he 
was sorry that his noble colleague should 
have given so erroneous a description as he 
had done, of the sentiments entertained by 
their joint constituents at Liverpool. 

The Report on the Address agreed to, 
and the Address was ordered to be present- 
ed to his Majesty. 


GeneraL Reoistration oF Dexps.] 
Mr. John Campbell moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill for the Registration of Deeds, 
&c. in England and Wales. This was one 
of a series of bills he had brought in last 
Session, and he did not apprehend any oppo- 
sition to it at this early stage of its progress. 

Lord Morpeth said, that he had lately been 
amongst his constituents in Yorkshire, who 
had universally expressed a wish to him to be 
exempted from the operation of this Bill; 
and he therefore begged to express a hope, 
that the hon. and learned Member would 
have the goodness to propose the exemption 
of the county of York himself, when he 
brought forward the measure. 

Mr. John Campbell said, it was impossi- 
ble for him to consent to the suggestion of 
the noble Lord, for he had himself received 
repeated and numerous requests from people 
residing in Yorkshire, wishing that county 
to be included in his Bill. 

Sir Charles Wetherell should feel it his 
duty, when the proper stage should ar- 
rive, to offer his sentiments on the subject 
of the Bill which his hon. and learned 
friend had moved for leave to bring in ; but 
he would take the present opportunity to 
assure his hon. and learned friend, that he 
intended to give it the most earnest and 
strenuous opposition in his power. There 
were a variety of provisions in the Bill to 
which he felt insuperable objections. 

Mr. Strickland pledged himself to a simi- 
lar course of opposition, he also felt it his 
duty to apprize the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, that he had attended several public 
meetings since the termination of the last 
Session, and he had found his constituents 
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in general wholly averse from the Bill, 
and if Yorkshire was to be included in it, 
the Table of the House would be covered 
with petitions deprecating the measure. 

Mr. Schonswar added his testimony as to 
the general dissatisfaction that prevailed in 
and near Hull with the proposed change in 
the law of registration. 

Lord Morpeth hoped his hon. and learn- 
ed friend would, by a prudent concession, 
exonerate him from the necessity of moving 
that the county of York should be exempted 
from the operation of the Bill. 

Mr. Paget assured the hon. and learned 
Member, that he had read the Bill, and be- 
lieved no person but a professed lawyer 
could comprehend it. There were many 
circumstances which would make the oper- 
ation of the Bill inconvenient. A main 
one was, that it would go to throw great 
obstacles in the way of honest and enter- 
prising people, who were occasionally in the 
habit of raising money on the deeds of pro- 
perty they possessed in land by depositing 
such deeds as securities with their bankers. 

Mr. John Campbell in explanation, ob- 
served, that it was not intended to render 
it necessary, that the original, but only a 
duplicate, of the deeds should be registered 
under the Act ; and he was of opinion, that 
the measure would facilitate the transac- 
tions to which the hon. Member had alluded, 
instead of rendering them more difficult. 

Leave given, Bill brought in, and read a 
first time. 


ARRANGEMENT OF Bustngss.} Lord 
Althorp said, considerable inconvenience 
often resulted to hon. Members who had 
notices of Motions before the House, which 
they were obliged to postpone from time to 
time, in consequence of the business of Go- 
vernment being allowed to have precedence 
of that originating with Members not 
forming part of the Administration. An 
attempt had been made last Session to esta- 
blish an improved classification of business ; 
the expermient had, however, failed, or 
rather, had not been put to the test of oper- 
ation, owing to the intense interest felt 
upon the subject of Parliamentary Reform, 
in which all minor considerations and mat- 
ters of form merged. It was his intention 
to submit a proposition now to the House, 
with a view to afford opportunities to 
hon. Members not connected with the Go- 
vernment to bring on, positively, business 
in which they felt interested, without run- 
ning the risk of being disappointed, as was 
now the case. He intended to propose, 
that a day should be set apart when these 
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notices should not be superseded by Go- 


vernment business which happened to be 


also on the paper. 
Mr. Hume believed it to be highly ne- 
cessary that a different arrangement from 


that now in force should take place before 


hon. Members could feel satisfied with the 
chance they had of executing business con- 
fided to their care. He had always thought 
it would be a far better plan, that instead of 
taking, as they did now, arbitrarily, the 
first or thirty-first topic on the list, they 
should be each taken up and debated in the 
exact order in which they were placed on 
the list. 

Lord Althorp observed, that he could 
not accede to a proposition which he felt 
would be productive of great inconvenience 
to Government, He hoped the arrange- 
ment he proposed, would prove that he 
really was anxious to afford greater facilities 
to individual Members, though at an ex- 
pense to the officers of Government. He 
should, therefore, move a resolution that 
Orders of the Day should take precedence 
of notices on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, and that on Wednesdays those of 
Government should not be entitled to pre- 
cedence. 

Resolution agreed to. 


eet cers cree 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, December 8, 1831. 


Mrinutes.] Returns ordered. On the Motion of Lord 
TEYNHAM, the amount of Duty paid on Hops, for the 
year 1831, and the number of Bushels of Malt that have 
paid Duty in the same year. 

His Masesty’s ANSWER TO THE Ap- 
pREss.] The Lord Chancellor said, he 
begged to inform the House, that their 
Lordships had waited upon his Majesty 
with the Address of that House, to which 
his Majesty was pleased to return the 
following most gracious answer. 

‘My Lords:—I thank your Lordships for 
your loyal and dutiful Address, and I rely 
with just confidence upon your zealous co- 
operation in all measures calculated to im- 
prove the condition of my subjects, and to 
maintain the honour and high character of 
my country.” 

Earl Grey moved, that his Majesty’s 
most gracious answer to the Address, be 
entered on the Journals. 

Ordered accordingly. 


Arrarrs oF Inp1a.] Lord £llen- 
borough said, he rose to move for certain 
Returns, and he did so at that early period 
of the Session, because it would take some 
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time to prepare the documents he required. 
He wished to move for Returns respecting 
the Financial Affairs of India, and also for 
a Report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons of last Session, with a view to 
determine how far the commercial means 
of the East-India Company went to meet 
its expenditure, without calling upon the 
assistance of the mother country. He could 
not help taking advantage of that oppor- 
tunity to say a few words with respect to 
the—as it appeared to him—extraordinary 
omission of all allusion to the affairs of our 
Indian possessions in the Speech from the 
Throne. He must infer from that omission, 
that it was not intended, during the present 
Session, to bring the question of the East- 
India Company’sCharter before Parliament. 
He owned, that he was not surprised at 
this, when he considered that the parlia- 
mentary duties of the President of the 
Board of Control were so severe during 
the last Session, that it was physically im- 
possible he could have discharged the 
ordinary duties of his office in an adequate 
and proper manner. He knew it might 
be said, that the Charter of the East-India 
Company did not expire until 1834 ; but he 
begged to remind their Lordships, that 
they were now at the commencement of 
the Session of 1832, and that, if they put 
off the consideration of this great question 
to the next year, they would defer it to 
the last moment, and be compelled to come 
to a hasty decision upon a question of the 
last importance to the community. Indeed 
he felt, that the opinions expressed by the 
noble Lords opposite, in 1813, when the 
question was brought forward at an ad- 
vanced period of the year, were so strong, 
in condemnation of the postponement of 
the measure until the eleventh hour at that 
time, that he could not avoid entertaining 
great hopes that Government would now 
afford complete time for the discussion 
of the subject. Upon that occasion it was 
utterly impossible for their Lordships pro- 
perly to consider the question. The bill 
for regulating the affairs of India was 
passed in the House of Commons on the 
13th of July ; it passed the Lords on the 
16th, and received the Royal Assent on the 
21st of the same month. He again said, 
that for these reasons he was quite satisfied 
that the noble Lords opposite would not 
fall into the course they had then so 
severely and properly condemned; but 
would now afford the amplest time to their 
Lordships for considering this great ques- 
tion in all its bearings. Since the period 
to which he had alluded, a Committee had 
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been appointed, at which the noble Marquis 
opposite (the Marquis of Lansdown) was 
a constant attendant; and certainly the 
papers which were issued by it could alone 
be justified by the fact, that there had been 
a full examination of all persons connected 
with the affairs of India, then in England. 
He thought it would be advisable, that this 
Committee should be renewed; for it 
should be observed, that persons were con- 
tinually returning to this country from 
India, and that the best information was, 
of course, to be derived from the last 
comers. If, therefore, that Committee was 
not renewed in time to take advantage of 
such evidence, he gave notice, that he 
would submit a motion on the subject. Not 
only did he insist upon the re-appointment 
of the Committee on this account, but also 
because there was an urgent necessity that 
at no distant period there should be a 
full inquiry into the financial branch of 
the question, for, upon the view taken by 
Parliament of the financial affairs of India, 
would depend the question as to whether 
the commercial means were such as to 
enable the Company to carry on the govern- 
ment without any assistance, direct or 
indirect, from this country. The noble 
Lord concluded by moving for Returns con- 
nected with the financial branch of the East- 
India question—for the Reports of the 
House of Commons, and by giving notice 
of motion for a Committee. 

Earl Grey was free to acknowledge, that 
the omission of any allusion to the affairs of 
India, in the Speech from the Throne, was, 
as the noble Baron had inferred, owing to 
the circumstance that Ministers did not 
intend to bring any question relating to 
the important subject of Indian affairs 
before Parliament during the present 
Session. He would also acknowledge, that 
the noble Baron was partly correct in his 
statement of the amount of the duties of 
the President of the Board of Control. 
He would admit, likewise, the correctness 
of the noble Baron’s statement, that very 
little consideration had been bestowed upon 
the subject on the renewal of the Charter 
in1813. Onthatoccasion, as the noble Baron 
had remarked, many noble Lords, and he ac- 
knowledged that he had been one of them, 
loudly exclaimed against the conduct of the 
then Government, in calling for so important 
a measure as the renewal of the East-India 
Company’s Charter, with so little prepara- 
tion ; but he pledged himself, that ample 
time should be given for its discussion in all 
its bearings on the next renewal. He con- 
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sidered, however, that a great part of the 
difficulty and responsibility attending the 
settlement of such an important question, 
in which so many interests were involved, 
had been obviated in consequence of the 
very comprehensive and diligent inquiries 
that had been carried on for some time past 
by means of Committees of both Houses of 
Parliament. In point of fact, nearly all 
the information that could be obtained, was 
at this moment before Parliament, embodied 
in the Reports of these Committees, and 
there was nothing to prevent both Houses 
coming toa decision as to the renewal of 
the Charter at a very short notice. For 
these reasons Ministers had not deemed it 
expedient, during the present Session, to 
bring forward any measure on the sub- 
ject. With respect to the noble Baron’s 
intended motion for the re-appointment 
of the Committee, all he could then say 
was, that Ministers would take the subject 
into early consideration, and that Parlia- 
ment would find them most willing to co- 
operate, not only in bringing forward every 
information in their power, but also to assist 
in making inquiries in every other quarter 
from which additional information might 
be derived. 
Motion agreed to. 


Poor-Laws.| ‘The Marquis of Salis« 
bury begged to inquire of the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, whether it 
was his intention, or that of any other 
member of his Majesty’s Government, to 
redeem the pledge given by the noble and 
learned Lord during the last Session, to 
submit some proposition to their Lordships 
for amending the present system of Poor- 
laws. He felt, that this subject was of 
vital importance to the country, and seeing 
that no allusion was made to it in his 
Majesty’s Speech, he feared it was the in- 
tention of Ministers to overlook it for the 
present. 

The Lord Chancellor would not under- 
take to say whether it was, or was not, the 
intention of his Majesty’s Government to 
call the attention of Parliament to this 
important subject, or, if they did, at what 
period of the Session it was probable they 
would do so ; but this he would say, that if 
no other individual undertook the duty, he 
would undertake it himself, and unques- 
tionably some measure on the subject 
would be brought forward by some member 
of his Majesty’s Government. 

The Marquis of Salisbury: During the 
present Session ? 
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The Lord Chancellor: Yes; certainly, 
he meant during the present Session. 


Titnes (IRELAND). ] Viscount Mel- 
bourne gave notice, that on Thursday next 
he would, pursuant to the recommendation 
in the Speech from the Throne, with 
respect to the payment of Tithes in Ire- 
land, move for a Committee to inquire into 
the present Tithe-system in that country. 

Lord Cloncurry had a number of Pe- 
titions to present with respect to the pay- 
ment of Tithes in Ireland, which he would 
take an early occasion to submit to their 
Lordships, but he could not forego the 
pleasure of taking that, the first oppor- 
tunity, of stating the satisfaction he felt at 
the recommendation in his Majesty’s most 
gracious Speech, on a subject so important 
to the best interests of Ireland. The tithe- 
laws, in their present operation, were 
partial and oppressive—they had one mea- 
sure for the rich, and another for the poor, 
though, he admitted, that to remedy the 
evils would be a measure of extteme dif- 
ficulty. 

The Earl of Wicklow rose to order, and 
begged leave to remind the noble Baron, 
that it was irregular to enter into state- 
ments which were likely to provoke discus- 
sion, on giving a notice. The more regular 
course would be, to defer his observations 
until he brought forward the petitions. 

Lord Cloncurry said, that his chief 
object was, to express his thankfulness to 
Ministers for the very fair and considerate 
manner in which they had introduced the 
subject, by a recommendation from the 
Throne for the Parliament to take it into 
consideration. The opposition to the pay- 
ment of tithes was chiefly among the small 
tenants, and if the landlords of Ireland would 
pursue a morc liberal policy towards their 
tenantry, he was sure it would go far to 
mitigate the evil. The clergy he had ever 
found moderate in their demands, 

Lord Ellenborough begged to know, 
whether the prayer of the petitions in- 
trusted to the noble Baron was merely for 
an inquity into the operation of the tithe. 
system in Ireland ? 

Lord Cloncurry : The petitions simply 
arraigned the partial and oppressive cha- 
racter of the tithe-system in Ireland. 

Lord Ellenborough said, it was most de- 
sirable, that all petitions should be referred 
to the Committee about to be appointed, in 
order that it might be clearly ascertained 
where the ground of complaint lay. 


Briere Necotiations.] he Earl of 
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Aberdeen wished to know from the noble 
Earl (Grey) opposite, whether he was pre« 
pared to lay before their Lordships those 
documents which would throw light on 
the conclusion to which the representatives 
of the five Powers had arrived, with respect 
to the settlement of the question between 
the king of Holland, and Belgium ? 

Earl Grey was not then prepared to 
state when the documents alluded to could 
be laid before the House, as the treaties 
had not yet beer ratified. 

The Eart of Aberdeen said, the noble 
Earl well knew that the articles of that 
treaty had been published in every news- 
paper in the kingdom. In the whole course 
of the negotiations a considerable degree of 
mystery hatt beer persevered in, whith 
should be now cleared trp. He would, how- 
ever, then make no farther observatiorts otf 
the subject, than simply to give noticé, ort 
the part of his notle friend (the Duke of 
Wellington), that the noble Deke would 
stibmit 2 motion to their Lordships on this 
stibject, as soon as his health wotild pertit. 
Tt was earnestly to be hoped that the 
health of the noble Dtke would enable 
him to submit, as soon as possible, such 
motion fo their Lordships, because the 
affairs of the Neth rlands were arrived at 
such a crisis that the honour and justice— 
and, he would add, the character—of the 
country w¢re materially implicated. In- 
deed, he felt this so strongly, that should 
the health of the noble Duke not permit 
him soon to resume his place in that House, 
he would take the responsibility of the in- 
troduction of the subject on himself, and 
submit a motion respecting it. 


Anatomica Screncr.] The Earl of 
Harrowby begged to present a Petition to 
their Lordships, which he thought was 
entitled to their attention, coming, as it 
did, from able and respectable gentlemen, 
and couched as it was in ptopet and re- 


spectful terms. It was signed by the 
Chairman and Secretaries of the “ Hunterian 
Society,” miecting in Aldermanbury, on 
behalf of its several members. It set forth 
the great importance of the question, and 
that, so far back as 1828, the present 
Petitioners had ventured to call their Lord- 
ships’ atterition to it; that the state of the 
law loudly called for the consideration of 
their Lordships; that, as the law now 
stood, subjects could not be procured for 
atiatomists without exposing the pirtics to 
prosceutions for misdemeanors, or prompt- 
ing those parties to the cotimission of 
crimes which it was revolting to human 
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nature to reflect on; that it was quite im- 
possible for students, surgeons, and others, 
to attain expertness in, and the requisite 
qualifications for, their professions, without 
having opportunities to dissect human 
bodies ; that in consequence of the state of 
the law, and of particular occurrences, the 
obtaining of subjects had become almost 
impossible; that the impediments thus 
thrown in the way of most important 
studies threatened to be most serious to 
society : and that they therefore prayed their 
Lordships to institute inquiries, to ascer- 
tain whether any remedy could be applicd 
to the evils and difficulties apprehended by 
the petitioners. This subject was of great 
importance in connexion with recent events, 
and he therefore wished the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack would 
inform him, whether his Majesty’s Ministers 
contemplated the proposition of any inquiry, 
or the introduction of any measure on this 
subject ? 

The Lord Chancellor felt it to be his 
duty to state, that the subject appeared to 
him to be one, the difficulty of which was 
equalled only by its importance. However, 
he thought, in the present excited state of 
the public mind, it would be as well to 
avoid all discussion on the subject, and that 
it would be especially wise to delay any 
legislative measure regarding it till that 
excitement had abated. 

The Petition was read. 

The Earl of Harrowby, in moving that 
the petition do lie on the Table, remarked, 
that in presenting this petition he consi- 
dered he had only performed his duty ; but 
that, with respect to its prayer, which was 
for inquiry, he had no intention of origi- 
nating any motion on the subject. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Pourtica Untons.] The Earl of 
Winchilsea was anxious to learn from the 
noble Earl opposite, whether Ministers in- 
tended to bring forward any measure with 
a view to putting down those Political 
Unions and illegal combinations which, 
according to the noble Earl, were incompa- 
tible with good government, trenched upon 
the honour and dignity of Parliament, and 
were opposed to the rights and privileges of 
the Crown? It was the more necessary 
that they should have distinet information 
on this head, as but one Political Union 
that of Brighton—had dissolved itself, in 
obedience to the proclamation issued by the 
Government. The others had merely sus- 
pended their proceedings for the present. 

Earl Grey: In answer to the noble Earl, 
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I have only to say this—that believing as 
we do, that the authority with which the 
law arms the Government, is fully equal to 
the suppression of all Associations, be their 
character or title what they may, which at 
all affect the dignity of Parliament, and 
the rights and honours of the Prerogative, 
it is not our intention to submit to the 
Legislature any measure for additional 
powers. 


Answer to the Address. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, December 8, 1831. 


Minvtxs.] The House met pro formd, and the Speaker, ac- 
companied by the Mover and Seconder, and several mem- 
bers of the Privy Council, proceeded to St. Jarmes’s to 
present the Address in answer to his Majesty’s Specch. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, December 9, 1831. 


MinutTEs.] New Writ ordered for the Borough of Leo- 
minster in the room of Tuomas BRAYEN, Esq., who 
had accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Bill brought in. Read a first time; to provide payment for 
Outstanding Lottery Tickets. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Sir Franets Burperr, 
the Parochial Rates, Taxes, and Assessments, paid by the 
Inhabitants of St. James’s Westminster :—-On the Motion 
of Mr. Hunt, the number, &c, of the Yeomanry force of 
England and Wales:—On the Motion of Mr. Alderman 
Woop, the number of Acres of Land under the Cultiva- 
tion of Hops, in the year 1851, distinguishing the Parishes, 
and the amount of the duties on Hops, for the same year, 
distinguishing the old from the new duty :—On the Motion 
of Sir Joun Burke, of Fines levied on Jurors for non- 
attendance or other causes, during the last five years in 
{reland. On the Motion of Mr. MABERLy, of all Hemp, 
Flax, and Linen yarn, the produce of Foreign Countries 
exported, and imported, during the year 1831; thesame for 
the produce of Ireland; an Account of all British Linen 
Cloth exported, and imported, from different parts of the 
United Kingdom to Foreign Countrics, and the amount 
for Home consumption, with an account of the Bounty 
paid upon exportation, and the amount of duties paid 
upon foreign Hides imported. 

Petitions presented. By Lord MorpetsH, from Martin Sta- 
pylton, praying the House, that in any Reform which 
might pass into a Law, there might be included an Enact- 
ment to prohibit any person from taking his seat in that 
House, who should be, direetly or indirectly, by himself or 
friend, guilty of any act of Bribery ; and from the Land- 
owners of Northallerton and its vicinity, praying that the 
county of York might not be included in the provisions of 
the Gencral Registration Bill. By Mr. Joun Woop, from 
Persons in Birmingham, for the new Beer-shops to be 
placed on the same fvoting as Licensed Public-houses. By 
the ATTORNEY-GENERAL, to the same effect, from Not- 
tingham. By Mr. Lasoucnerg, for the abolition of the 
Duty on Soap. 


His Masrsty’s ANSwER TO THE Ap« 
press. ] The Speaker stated, that he had to 
read to the House, his Majesty’s Answer to 
the Address, which was as follows :— 

“T return you my sincere thanksfor your 
loyal and dutiful Address, and for your as- 
surance that you will make such provision 
as may be required for the public service. 
I rely entirely on your attachment to my 
person and government, and on your zeal~ 
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ous co-operation in such measures as may be 
necessary for maintaining the honour of my 
Crown, and promoting the safety and wel- 
fare of my people.” 

It was resolved, nemine contradicente, 
“That an humble Address be presented to 
His Majesty, to return his Majesty the 
thanks of this House for his most gracious 
Answer to their address.” 


Granp JuriEes(IreLanp.)] Mr.Leader 
rose to present a Petition from part of the 
county cess payers, in the important barony 
of Duhallow, in the county of Cork. The 
petitioners were the cess payers of the 
northern part of this district, and in which 
there had been no resident gentry for many 
years. They stated, they had paid a large 
amount of county cess, and had never re- 
ceived a remunerating shilling, in the way 
of presentment, within the district of their 
residence, while the other part of the barony, 
in which the Grand Jurors generally re- 
sided, was cut up into ornamental and cir- 
cular roads. At the sametime the charges to 
which the petitioners were subjected were 
increased annually by new valuations, anden- 
larged charges, without thesmallest attention 
being paid to the honest expenditure of the 
sums raised for the benefit of the barony in 
general. The petitioners stated, That the 
applications to Magistrates at the Petty 
Sessions was a mockery; that their appli- 
cations were sometimes passed at such Petty 
Sessions, but were regularly cashiered by 
the Grand Jury ; that the mode of nomi- 
nating Grand Juries was degrading to the 
administration of justice, as it led to a cor- 
rupt, partial, and wasteful expenditure of 
the public money ; that some material 
changes ought to be made in the manner of 
appointing Grand Juries if such persons 
were to continue to have the irresponsible 
power of disposing of funds raised for the 
benefit of the public generally. The pe- 
titioners suggested, that if such large sums 
were to be annually raised, the cess payers 
ought to have the election of those by 
whom they were so severely taxed, and that, 
while the great county and barony roads 
were maintained by trusts or public Boards, 
the parishes should have the laying out of 
their own money; under the control of 
government engineers. The petitioners 
proceeded to illustrate the hardships of their 
situation, by shewing the severe local in- 
juries they had endured, from the corrupt 
and improvident manner in which their 
funds were managed, which were so great, 
to use their own words, “ that the neglect, 
oppression and injustice of the system were 
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calculated to drive them reluctantly to in- 
subordination, and almost to compel them 
to acts of riot and disturbance.” This 
petition was signed by several hundreds of 
respectable occupiers of land, and its prayer 
was fully corroborated by what had been 
stated at a meeting of the county-rate 
payers of Tyrone. They stated, “ That the 
Grand Juries of Ireland are nearly perma- 
nent, and virtually self-constituted bodies. 
That in the county of Tyrone the great 
and influential majority of the Grand Jury 
now are either the same identical men who 
constituted the Grand Jury five-and-twenty 
years ago, or the heirs or successors of such 
of them as have, since that time, either died 
or been removed, holding very nearly the 
same places respectively on the panel, from 
year to year, to the present time ; and that 
such is the constitution of Grand Juries 
throughout the kingdom. That bodies 
thus constituted are altogether beyond the 
reach of efficient control, and, like all 
oligarchical and irresponsible bodies, have 
a natural tendency to disregard trust, neg- 
lect duty, blink the public weal, and to 
co-operate, confederate, and combine with 
one another, to advance their own inter- 
ests, and to protect their own creatures, 
for the purpose of screening their own cor- 
ruptions. ‘That the Grand Juries through- 
out the kingdom are generally composed of 
the second class of landed proprietors, and 
the agents of the great estates whose prin- 
cipals are, for the most part, absentees. 
That the parties to a Grand Jury present- 
ment are most commonly the following 
description of persons: first, the head Over- 
seer, who is almost always the agent for, 
or owner of, the premises through which 
any old road has been passed, or any new 
one is intended to be passed. This gentle- 
man receives the money presented, from the 
county Treasurer, but makes no affidavit 
whatever, nor does he otherwise appear 
ostensibly in the undertaking. The person 
next in consequence to him, is the account- 
ing Overseer, an inferior person, who is to 
the road jobbers in a county what the tithe 
proctor’s viewing and valuing Bailiff is 
to him in the parish. To this man’s con- 
science is intrusted the principal affidavit 
required by the law. Next downwards in 
the scale of degradation, are two persons, 
called by the county treasurers, applicants, 
and who are, in point of fact, persons still 
lower in degree than the accounting Over- 
seer, and, generally speaking, his depend- 
ants. To these two last-mentioned per- 
sonages, as the law now stands, is intrusted 
the initiation of all road presentments, and 
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all other matters and things connected with 
roads in Ireland. That these two last- 
mentioned agents are set in motion by the 
head Overseer and accounting Overseer al- 
luded to, or one of them, is what ought not 
to be disputed, and cannot be denied with 
truth. They are the first persons, how- 
ever, who make their appearance in any 
presentment, and are supposed by the laws 
to act voluntarily, and for the public good. 
They appear—imagine the utility, limit the 
direction, and estimate the whole expense 
of every newly-projected road. Each makes 
an affidavit before certain Magistrates at the 
road sessions, of the truth of his estimate, 
&c. Upon this rotten foundation rests all 
the presentments for new roads made in 
Ireland. In practice, there is now no in- 
quiry instituted, either as regards utility, 
expense, or direction, by the Magistrates, at 
the road sessions ; and, if the Grand Jury to 
whom the application is referred do not 
throw it out, the work goes on under the 
inspection of the accounting Overseer, who 
never fails to swear, that the work has been 
duly executed according to the estimate, and 
that all the money presented has been duly 
expended on the work.” Such were the 


opinions of the landed proprietors of the 
county of Tyrone, and what was the result 


of such a system—why, that clubs were 
actually formed for the redress of local 
grievances, such as road jobbing, and all 
other misapplications of the county cess, 
and the Tyrone Independent Club was 
compelled to enter into large subscriptions 
to do what Parliament had evaded doing, 
namely, to redress the local and almost in- 
tolerable grievances of the Irish people. 
What were the facts disclosed in the ap- 
pendix to the reports of the Select Com- 
mittee on the State of the Poor, page 63, 
and the report of the Committee on Grand 
Jury Presentments of 1827, page 4. Before 
the Union, the presentments were 400,000/. 
annually ; in 1810 the Grand Jury present- 
ments were 632,693/. ; in 1820, 741,829. ; 
and in 1829, 888,932l. Such was the 
enormous increase. To this must be 
added the great charges on the account of 
tithes made by the Church. He implored 
the House to attend to the fact, that pre- 
vious to the Union, the whole government 
of Ireland, civil, military, and naval, in- 
cluding local improvements, was carried on 
by a local legislature, for a million per 
annum, and part of that was raised by a 
lottery. At present the cost was double that 
sum, and the charge was so large, that the 
industry of the country was wholly weighed 
down by it. In such a state of things, it 
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was easy to account for clubs, and unions, 
and associations, when prosperous harvests 
only tended to aggravate the sufferings of 
the people. He felt it to be his bounden 
duty to press these considerations upon the 
attention of the House, for no Government 
could ever give satisfaction in Ireland while 
there were so many grievances arising from 
local taxation and oppression. 

Sir John Brydges said, there was one ob- 
servation of the hon. Member which he 
felt it necessary to notice, that was, that the 
amount .of tithe had increased of late 
years; but that evidently arose from the 
increase of agriculture, growing out of the 
prosperity of the country. He thought the 
attack on the Church, therefore, unfair, and 
he regretted to observe, that such attacks 
were at every opportunity brought forward. 

Mr. Leader said, as the manufacturers of 
Ireland had been sacrificed, that country 
had now nothing but agriculture to support 
her people, and he felt it his duty, therefore, 
to watch with unceasing care, that the 
charges upon that were not increased un- 
necessarily to add to her misfortunes and 
sufferings. 

Petition to be Printed. 


Drawsack on Spirits.] Mr. George 
Dawson wished to put a question to the 
hon. Gentleman opposite. During the 
course of the last Session, a Committee had 
sat upon the question of the drawbacks 
allowed to the exporters of Irish and Scotch 
spirits distilled from malt, and the result 
of this inquiry was, that the Committee 
stated, that great frauds were practised with 
respect to those drawbacks, but they came to 
no decision as to the course that was proper 
to be adopted, leaving the whole matter in 
the hands of the Government. He under- 
stood, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had proposed a Bill either to do away with 
the drawback altogether, or to modify it in 
such a way as to remove the means by 
which these frauds were now committed. 
He wanted to know if that was the fact ? 

Mr. Spring Rice wished, that the ques- 
tion had been put in the presence of his 
noble friend, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He, however, had no hesitation in 
saying, that the matter had been under the 
consideration of the Ministers, and that 
they would shortly be prepared, to submit 
a measure to Parliament growing out of 
the evidence taken before the Committee 
of last Session. 


Fines AND Recoverres, &c.] Mr. 
John Campbell moved the second reading 
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of the Fines and Recoveries Bill. He said, 
that the Bill was exactly the same as that 
introduced by him last Session, and he 
should not, therefore, trouble the House 
with any observations on the subject. 

Mr. Spence was convinced of the expedi-« 
ency of passing this Bill, and he recom- 
mended Gentlemen who were at all opposed 
to it, to read a report of what had passed 
only two days ago, relating to a suit which 
had been instituted in the Court of Chan- 
cery, the object of which was, to get rid of 
transactions which had taken place with cer- 
tain property from the year 1723 down tothe 
present time, in consequence of a flaw in 
levying the fine in 1723; and the decision 
of the Court was, that the claimant was 
titled to recover, notwithstanding that the 
property was mortgaged, and had passed 
through several hands. 

Bill read a second time, as were likewise 
the Limitation of Actions Bill, the Cour- 
tesy of England Bill, the Dower Bill, and 
the Inheritance Bill, brought in by Mr. 
John Campbell. 

Lord Althorp moved, that the House do 
resolve itself into a Committee of Supply. 


ComMERrctAL TREATY wiTH FRANCE. ] 
Mr. Ltobinson wished to know whether 
the negotiations which had taken place 
between this country and France, in 
consequence of the treaty of navigation of 
1826, had been brought to a conclusion. 

Lord Althorp said, that the negotiations 
were going on, and that he had every rea- 
son to hope that they would soon be brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion ? 


Suxk SmuGeLers — Prosecutions. | 
Mr. Alderman Venables begged to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, whether the prose- 
cution for smuggling, which had been in- 
stituted against a house in the silk-trade in 
the city of London, had been continued or 
not, and what was the result ? 

The Attorney General said, that his 
right hon. friend, to whom it properly be- 
longed to answer that question, was not 
present, but he thought he might take 
upon himself to give an answer to the hon. 
Gentleman. The prosecution to which the 
hon. Member had alluded, was a prosecution 
for penalties for evading the payment of 
the duty on certain silks. There were 
others, but one alone was about to be 
brought to trial, when it was compromised 
for a sum of 20,000/. Probably the whole 
amount of the fines to which the parties 
had subjected themselves, might amount to 
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about 25,0002. He believed, that the 
amount received as a compromise was the 
largest the Government had ever obtained 
from such a prosecution. There were 
goods to be taken back, which might pos- 
sibly amount to 5,000/. So that the of- 
fending parties would have to pay a sum 
of 15,000/., which was sufficient to make 
them suffer so severely as to be a guarantee 
that they would not repeat the offence. 

Mr. Alderman Venables wished to put 
one more question, which he did at the re- 
quest of the silk-trade generally. They 
wished to know for what particular rea- 
sons the compromise was effected? for they 
felt very strongly, that it was a most inju- 
dicious course, to compromise such actions. 
They were the more anxious on this sub- 
ject, on account of the distress which pre- 
vailed in the trade, and the facilities which 
existed for smuggling. 

Mr. Hunt said, he had adverted to this 
subject last Session, and he then received 
what he understood to be a distinct pledge 
that no compromise should take place. He 
would venture to assert, that three times 
the amount of silk was smuggled into the 
country beyond what was paid for, and he 
knew, that the trade had felt the utmost 
anxiety on this subject, and had expected 
penalties to the amount of 50,000/. to be 
recovered. 

The Attorney General was bound to 
state, that this matter had come into his 
hands without instructions or restrictions as 
to what he was or was not to do. He be- 
lieved, that in the pledge spoken of by the 
hon. member for Preston, hisright hon. friend 
only intended, that the case should be 
brought into Court, to be there dealt with 
as might be proper ; and so far there had 
been no violation of the pledge. The fact 
was, that if every thing charged could have 
been proved, the penalties could only have 
amounted to 25,000/. The compromise, 
therefore, was only for a sum of 5,000/. 
less than might have been obtained had 
every thing been fully proved against the 
parties. 

Mr. Alderman Venables was bound to 
say, that Government had, on this occasion, 
obtained a more satisfactory settlement of 
the prosecution than had ever before been 
obtained ; but the objection to any compro- 
mise still existed. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that as this case had 
excited a great deal of attention, he thought 
it would be of advantage if the papers con- 
nected with it were laid on the Table. 
Those papers would show the way in which 
the duties had been originally evaded, and 
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they would inflict that punishmént which | 


the compromise had enabled the puilty 
parties to avoid, but which was the most 
effective that could be employed agaist 
theti-he meant the ptitiishinent of pub- 
licity. If the compromise was effected, as 
he supposed it was, before tlie ttidl, of 
course there could have been rio ptblication 
of the circunistatices of the case, arid the 
disgtace attendant on stich 2 publication 
was wantitig to complete that ptiitislitient 
which, withoiit it, would be hardly suffi- 
cierit to prevent parties ftotti being guilty 
of the same offence. 

Lord Althorp said, the object of Govern- 
ment most assuredly was, to prevent smug- 
gling if possible, ard the object of the 
parties in this case, in agreeing to 4 coi- 
promise for so large a penalty, was, per- 
haps, chiefly with the vicw of avoiding the 
additional ptinishmert of publication, other- 
wise he agreed with the right hon. Baronet 
in the principle, that every publication 
ottght to be given to the circumstances of 
the case, since it was the object of the Go- 
vernment to prevent the recurrencé of such 
offeriees. 

Mr. Alderman Venables said, that he 
should take an early opportunity of moving 
for the papers. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply. That part of the King’s 
> which informed the House that his 

ijesty had directed the Estimates for the 


ensuing year to bé laid on the Table, having 
been read, 

Lord Althorp moved—“< That it is the 
opinion of this Committee, that a Supply 
be granted to his Majesty.” 

On the question that the Resolution be 
agreed to, being repeated, 


AFFRAY IN THE CounTy OF KILKEN- 
ny.] Mr. George Dawson said, he begged to 
be allowed to take the present opportunity, 
to put a question to the right hon. Secretary 
for Ireland. It appeared, from the state- 
ments in the Irish newspapers, that there 
had been a regular battle between his Ma- 
jesty’s troops, and some insurgents or 
White Boys, or he knew not what to call 
them, in the county of Kilkenny, and that 
in that battle twelve men had been killed, 
and forty-six wounded. He believed this 
statement to be true, because he had re- 
ceived a similar account from a Magistrate 
of the county. It was necessary, therefore, 
to put some questions to the Government, 
and what he wished to ascertain was, whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman had received 
any report from the Lord-lieutenant of the 
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county, relating to this unhappy transac- 
tion, and whether he would lay the papers 
before the House? If there was no report, 
he wished to know whether the Govern- 
ment would rot institute an inquiry into 
the matter? He thotight it well worth an 
inquiry, for he asserted, that within the 
last year, under the present happy system 
of Government, there liad been more blood 
of his Majesty’s subjects shed, at Castle- 
pollard, at Newtownbatry, at Mcrthyr- 
Tydvil, and at Bristol, than had been spilt 
in some of those great battles that had de- 
cided the fate of nations. 

Mr. Stanley liad not the smallest diffi- 
culty in answering the question of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and he should the 
more readily give an answer, as it would 
be satisfactory to the right hon. Gentleman, 
since it would show, that his friend, who 
had given him the information, had made 
a statement containing a most extraordinary 
exaggeration of the facts of the case, 
melancholy as he allowed they were. 
The right hon. Gentleman had, without 
necessity, referred to Castle-Pollard, to 
Newtownbarry, to Merthyr Tydvil, and to 
Bristol. Without, however, answering 
those observations, he would state, with 
respect to this particular matter, that the 
facts of this battle, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman called it, between a portion of his 
Majesty’s troops were these: A small party 
of police had succecded in apprehending 
eight persons, charged with having com- 
mitted an assault upon a house, and were 
about to convey these persons to prison, 
when they were attacked by a body of 
peasantry, for the purpose of effecting a 
rescue. ‘The newspapers had, he believed, 
given as full information as had been 
received by the Government. The assist 
ance of the military, however, was required, 
and the result was, that instead of there hav- 
ing beentwelve persons killed, there had been 
three men killed, and three or fout wound- 
ed. He deeply regretted, that this loss of 
life should have occurred ; but, at least, 
this was not as bad as the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement represented it to be. 
The party of police ultimately succeeded in 
conveying their prisoners to the county 
gaol; and from all the information the 
Government had received, he believed that 
not the smallest blame was attached to the 
officers commanding the troops on the oc- 
casion. If the right hon. Gentleman re- 
quired the papers after this explanation, he 
had not the slightest objection to their 
production. 

Mr. George Dawson was perfectly satis« 
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fied with this explanation at present. Ifa 
trial was about to take place, he should 
not want the papers ; but if there was not 
to be a trial, he should certainly wish them 
to be produced. It would be satisfactory 
to the country to see how the new Lord- 
lieutenants’ Bill had operated in Ireland. 


MonicipaL Pouice.] Sir Robert Peel 
hoped he might be allowed to take this 
opportunity of putting a question to the 
noble Lord (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ), in reference to the measure con- 
templated by Government for the establish- 
ment of a Police. The House was aware 
that there was a law in existence, which 
enabled small towns and parishes, with the 
consent of a certain number of the inhabit- 
ants, to establish a Local Police, for the 
security of persons and property. What 
he was desirous to learn was, whether the 
measure contemplated by Ministers would 
interfere with the operation of the Act to 
which he had just alluded ? 

Lord Althorp had no difficulty in stating, 
in reply, that the measure in contemplation, 
for the establishment of Municipal Police, 
would not interfere with the Act to which 
the right hon. Baronet had referred. 


Minitrary AND Navan EstTABLisH- 
MENTS.| Mr. Hume asked whether the 
Estimates for the Military and Naval 
Expenditure were not to be reduced? He 
contended that they were now much too 
large. 

Lord Althorp replied, that it would be 
extremely inconvenient at this period to 
enter into any explanation as to the finan- 
cial views of Government; but he could 
assure the hon. member for Middlesex, and 
the House, that it was the intention of 
Ministers to adhere to the strictest economy 
in framing the Estimates for the public 
service. He must, however, decline stating 
anything further. 

Mr. Hume said, he did not ask for the 
particular account of each separate Esti- 
mate, but for information on the simple 
fact, as to whether the amount of the whole 
Estimates exceeded or fell short of those of 
last year. Something ought at once to be 
known on the subject. Last year the 
Establishments had been considerably in- 
creased. ‘The Army had been increased 
from 81,000, to 88,000 men, and the Navy 
from 29,000, to 32,000 men—and the expen- 
diture for these services had increased from 
10,800,000/. to 17,800,000/7. He contend- 
ed, that before the Resolution was agreed 
to, some information on the subject ought 
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If none was now afforded, 


to be given. 


he should, on the bringing up of the 
Report of the Committee, move an amend- 
ment. 

Resolution agreed to. House resumed. 


BuckineHam Pauace.] Lord Dun- 
cannon moved, that the House should 
resolve itself into a Committee, for the 
purpose of considering the propriety of 
appropriating a portion of the land revenue 
of the Crown, for the completion of the 
repairs and improvement of Buckingham 
Palace. 

Mr. Hume hoped, that some clear under- 
standing would be come to, as to the 
amount which the public were to be called 
upon to expend for the building and repairs 
of Palaces. An estimate ought to have 
been presented, having this object in view, 
during the last Session, and he hoped it 
would be forthwith furnished. 

Lord Duncannon said, he could not ex- 
actly say when such a return would be 
presented ; it ought to be made by the Board 
of Works. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee. 

Lord Duncannon moved a Resolution, 
that in the opinion of the Committee, it 
was expedient that a sum not exceeding 
78,750l., arising from the sale of part of 
the land revenue of the Crown, should be 
applied to defray the expense incurred by 
the repair and improvement of Buckingham 
Palace, and the charges of the architect 
employed in completing the works. 

Mr. Hume inquired whether the amount 
named in the Resolution would complete 
the Palace, including the necessary furni- 
ture, &c., or whether it was probable, that 
another demand would be made hereafter 
for furniture ? 

Lord Duncannon said, the sum now 
proposed to be granted would complete 
the building and repairs of the Palace, and 
render it fit for the reception of his 
Majesty ; but no part of this sum was in- 
tended to be expended in the purchase of 
furniture. There was a large quantity of 
furniture in store, which his Majesty had 
directed should be applicd to furnishing 
Buckingham Palace, but it would not, he 
believed, be sufficient. It would be ne- 
cessary to provide some furniture. 

Mr. Hume certainly did not object to 
furnishing a Palace, the building of which 
had cost the country above 500,000. ; all 
he desired was, to know how much the 
country was to be called upon hereafter to 
pay for furniture. He also wished to know, 
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whether it was intended to expend any 
more money on St. James’s Palace, which 
had already cost the country a very large 
sum ? 

Lord Duncannon replied, that after 
Buckingham Palace was completed, and fit 
for the occupation of his Majesty, the re- 
commendation of the Committee had been, 
that no further outlay should take place on 
St. James’s Palace. 

Mr. John Wood ha been one of the 
members of the Select Committee, by 
which body it was recommended that 
Buckingham Palace should be finished, and 
that afterwards the Palace of St. James 
should be applied to some other public 
purpose. The House would be guilty of a 
dereliction of its duty, if it did not take 


care that that recommendation was carried ' 


into effect. 

Mr. Goulburn hoped it would not be 
understood, that the Committee had unani- 
mously decided, that no more money was to 
be expended on St. James’s Palace. He 
was one of those who thought that the 
building must hereafter require some ex- 
penditure, if it were only to prevent it 
from falling into decay. 

Mr. Croker entirely concurred with his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Goulburn). The 
idea of abandoning St. James’s Palace had 
never, as he understood, been decided on 
by the Committee. It was allowed, that 
St. James’s was not suited for a royal 
domestic residence, and that, to make it 
applicable for such a purpose would create 
great expense. Upon these grounds it was 
resolved to finish Buckingham House, and 
keep St. James’s for other purposes. 

Mr. Hume wished to know how far 
Ministers intended to follow the recom- 
mendation of the Committee? for after 
what they had just heard, it became 
necessary to understand whether the opin- 
ions of the right hon. Gentleman, or those 
of the Committee, were to be preferred. 

Lord Duncannon begged to explain. He 
thought his Majesty’s Government would 
not be justified in suffering St. James's 
Palace to fall into decay. All he meant to 
state was, that when Buckingham Palace 
was completed, no addition would be made 
to St. James’s ; but there must be some ex- 
penditure to keep it from falling into decay. 

Sir George Warrender thought, it would 
be very bad economy to abandon St. 
James’s Palace, on which a large sum had 
been expended, and which contained some 
of the finest apartments in England. 

Mr. Hunt could see no sufficient reason 
for continuing to occupy St. James’s Palace, 
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when Buckingham Palace was completed. 
It was not without precedent to pull palaces 
down that cost much in construction, and 
he mentioned Kew and Carlton Palaces as 
instances. He had heard it asserted, how- 
ever, that his Majesty preferred the old 
Palace, and he wished to ascertain whether 
the King proposed to live in Buckingham 
Palace if it was completed. 

Lord Duncannon said, he understood his 
Majesty intended to reside in Buckingham 
Palace when it was made habitable and fit 
for his residence. 

Mr. Warburton said, he had understood 
that the Committee had come to no decision 
respecting St. James’s Palace ; they had left 
the point to be determined by Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. John Wood hoped, that the Report 
of the Committee would be soon printed, 
that the House might be in possession of 
sufficient information, before it decided 
upon these matters. He had understood 
that the state apartments in St. James's 
Palace were gradually falling into ruins, 
and if so, the sooner they were pulled down 
the better. 

Lord Duncannon knew that it had been 
the wish of the Committee that much 
money should not be expended at St. 
James’s Palace—no more, in fact, than was 
necessary to keep it in repair. 

Mr. Hunt said, that his hon. colleague 
appeared to have started a fresh hare. He 
was afraid, by what he could understand, 
that the plan of the Committee would not 
be attended with any decrease of expense, 
if they were to keep up the State apart- 
ments of St. James’s Palace. 78,000/. was 
required for Buckingham House alone, and 
it would probably be better to have new 
state apartments built at the latter palace, 
rather than be at the expense of keeping 
up two palaces. 

Lord Duncannon begged to say in reply, 
to the hon. member for Preston, that all 
that was intended by the vote at present 
before the House, was to make Bucking- 
ham Palacea fit residence for the Sovereign, 
but no further expense would be incurred 
without a direct application to Parliament. 
There was no doubt, that very splendid state 
apartments already existed at St. James’s 
Palace, but if their condition was so bad 
that they would soon fall down, it was 
evident some measures must be taken to 
supply their place. For the present, how- 
ever, he would assure the Committee, that 
it was not intended to expend more money 
on them than was sufficient to keep them 
fit for use. 
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Resolution agreed to. 
sumed, 


The House re- 


Pustic Burtpines.] Lord Duncannon 
rose to move for leave to bring in a Bill for 
uniting the office of Surveyor Gencral of 
his Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings 
with the office of the Commissioners of his 
Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and Land Reve- 
nues. Hethought it necessary to give a brief 
explanation of the views of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in proposing thisconsolidation. It 
was the intention of Ministers, that for the 
future the Surveyor-general of Public 
Works should be one of the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests; they proposed also 
to retain the services of the Deputy Sur- 
veyor of the Board of Works, who was an 
architect ; in other respects considerable 
changes would be made in these departments. 
A great number of subordinate officers 
would be dispensed with, who were now 
employed at a considerable expense. It was 
intended for the future, that all articles fur- 
nished to the public buildings should be 
supplied by competition and contract, with 
the exception of the smaller articles, which 
would be furnished, as at present, by the 
Board of Ordnance. ‘To some of the offi- 
cers who would be thus displaced—namely, 


those who had given up the whole of 
their time and services to the duties of this 
department, and who had been employed 
in it for a considerable period, it would be 


necessary to give compensation. But that 
allowance was not to be given to those who 
had only been employed for a short period, 
or partially. He trusted this course would 
meet with the approbation of the House. 
In carrying this arrangement into effect, it 
was found necessary to apply to Parliament, 
because the accounts of the office of the 
Board of Works were audited by the Com- 
missioners of Public Accounts, and those of 
the Woods and Forests by the Auditor of 
Land Revenues. It was proposed, that both 
should henceforward be audited by the 
Commissioners of Public Accounts, and 
that the place of Auditor of Land Reve- 
nues should be abolished. But, as the 
latter was a patent office, it was necessary 
that compensation should be given for its 
loss, and on that point the Government re- 
quired the sanction of the House. He 
should move for leave to bring in a Bill for 
that purpose, and should propose, that the 
consideration of the proper allowance to be 
given as compensation should be decided by 
arbitrators, one to be chosen by the Com- 
missioners of the Treasury, and the other 
by the patentee. The only other point to 
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which there was any necessity for him to 
allude at present, related to the valuable 
documents in the custody of the Land 
Revenue department, the preservation of 
which was alike important to the public and 
the Crown ; and it would, therefore, be ex- 
pedicnt to make some provision to take care 
of them. He believed, that the arrange 
ment contemplated would be useful to the 
public, and he hoped, that there would 
be no objection to his bringing in a Bill to 
effect the proposed objects. The noble 
Lord concluded by moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill to amend the Acts, 10 Geo. 
4th, c. 50, and 54 Geo. 3rd, c. 157, and for 
the purpose of uniting the office of the 
Surveyor-general of his Majesty’s Works 
and Public Buildings with the office of the 
Commissioners of his Majesty’s Woods, 
Forests, and Land Revenues. 

Mr. Maberly said, he was anxious that 
the principle of consolidation should be 
carried into effect wherever it might be 
practicable, as he was convinced such a 
practice would lead toa considerable saving 
in the public expenditure, but he thought 
that it would have been'better in this case to 
transfer the whole duties of the Board of 
Works to the Ordnance department ; and 
that he was satisfied, might have been done 
without any increase of expense. It seemed 
to him, that the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests could know nothing of public 
buildings, while the Board of Ordnance 
was fully in possession of all the necessary 
knowtedge, and quite equal to the duty of 
taking care of them. That Board had a 
number of engineers attached to it, who 
were in full possession of the requisite 
knowledge, and the increase of their 
salaries, to allow them to perform the ad- 
ditional duties, would bear no proportion 
to the expense of a whole establishment of 
such persons, who would be required by the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests to 
carry these new duties into execution. He 
therefore hoped his noble friends would 
take this subject into their further con- 
sideration, for he was convinced their great 
object was economy in the expenditure of 
the public money. 

Lord Althorp said, that the Board of 
Works was designed for the purpose prin- 
cipally of attending to the public buildings 
which were connected with Crown property, 
and his Majesty’s Government thonght 
that, as in the management of private 
property, the same individual should attend 
both to the land and the buildings upon it, 
so it ought to be with respeet to the Crown 


property and the buildings upon it, For 
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this reason they proposed the incorporation 
of the Board of Public Works with that 
of the Woods and Forests, and he did not 
think, that this alteration would materially 
increase the expense of the management of 
the latter department, while a considerable 
saving would be effected in the office con- 
nected with the Land Revenue. Besides 
this advantage an individual responsibility 
would be secured, in the management of the 
business, by which he hoped the works un- 
dertaken would be better performed. He 
did not think, that the duties of the Board 
of Ordnance were analogous to those con- 
nected with the palaces belonging to the 
Crown, and he considered the arrangement 
proposed by his noble friend much better 
than that suggested by the hon. Gentleman. 
Mr. Hume said, that as the Board of 
Works had the superintendence of public 
buildings to the amount of 40,000/. or 
50,000/. a year, including that House 
amongst the rest, he thought it would be 
better to transfer these duties to the Board 
of Ordnance, which Board, there were good 
reasons for believing, would be able to per- 
form the duties most effectually, as it had 
already had the management of barracks, 
and other public buildings connected with 
them, and was provided with engineers 
and all necessary officers. That Board had 
the superintendence of the public buildings 
in Dublin, and he was at a loss to know 
what difference there could be between 
the repairs of palaces and other public 
offices belonging to the Government. No 
man approved more than he did of consoli- 
dation, but he hoped that no superannua- 
tion or compensation would be given until 
it had been first submitted to the Treasury, 
and by them submitted to that House. 
Mr. Warburton said, that the only rea- 
son he had for objecting to the arrange- 
ment was, that he thought a permanent 
officer more likely to do the duty effectively 
than a removable officer, as the Commis- 
sioners of the Woods and Forests were, 
although he admitted that there was no 
reason to complain either of the present or 
the last persons who filled that office. He 
thought, that if the buildings now under 
the control of the Lord Chamberlain were 
placed under the same office, it would be 
a great saving and benefit to the public. 
Mr. Goulburn merely rose to observe, 
that the arrangement proposed, relating to 
the Lord Chamberlain’s department, by the 
hon. member for Bridport, had been carried 
into effect some years ago. 
Leave given, and Bill brought in and 
read a first time, 
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CoMPENSATION TO OFFICERS OF LAND 
REVENUE.| Lord Duncannon gave notice, 
that he should, on Monday, move for the 
appointment of a Committee to consider 
of the expediency of abolishing the office 
of Auditor of Land Revenue. 

Mr. Hume expressed a hope, that no 
compensation would be given without 
ample proof that the office was a patent 
one, and therefore he trusted the patent 
would be laid upon the Table, in order 
that he might be satisfied if the holder was 
entitled to compensation. 

Mr. Maberly did not think, that the 
present temper of the country was at all 
favourable to giving large retiring allow- 
ances to officers holding places of emolu- 
ment. He trusted the precedent afforded 
by the cases of the ftir: for 
Lotteries would be avoided ; these persons 
had received large allowances on giving up 
places which had no duties attached to 
them. 


Bustness oF THE Hovusg.] Mr. Goul- 
burn wished to have some understanding 
on the subject of an arrangement which 
was proposed last Session, for making 
Wednesday an order day. He was not 
aware that that was intended as a per- 
manent regulation, but that it had merely 
been adopted on account of the particular 
circumstances of the last Session. If it 
were permanently adopted, the result 
would be, that Wednesday would be the 
only day on which Gentlemen not con- 
nected with the Government could bring 
forward business ; for, without meaning to 
impute any want of courtesy to Ministers, 
he thought he might safely say, that they 
would not allow Gentlemen unconnected 
with them to bring on business on Monday 
and Friday. From this a great impediment 
to the public business would necessarily 
arise. 

Lord Althorp said, that the arrangement 
of making Wednesday an Order day had 
been proposed as an experiment, but there 
never had been an opportunity of trying 
the experiment, owing to the Reform Bill. 
The right hon, Gentleman said, that his 
Majesty’s Government would never allow 
Gentlemen unconnected with them to bring 
their business on, either on Monday or 
Friday. He could assure the right hon. 
Gentleman, that he should not wish to 
take advantage of the courtesy of the 
House, when Wednesday was an Order 
day, any more than when it was not. He 
was sure the Government would not pre- 
vent Gentlemen from bringing on business 
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on Monday and Friday, when it could be 
made convenient. But he could give no 
specific pledge on the subject, further than 
to say, that on Wednesday the Government 
would not ask precedence. 


PPPOE CDOS POD — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, December 12, 1831. 


MrnutTEs.] Bills. Brought in, by Mr. CrampTon, to 
amend the 7th of George 4th, called the Subletting Act, 
to consolidate and amend the Laws relating to Juries in 
Ireland. By Mr. Evans, to prevent the application of 
Corporate Funds to Election purposes. Read a second 
time, Lottery Tickets Bill. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Lord Joun RussELu, 
Copies of the Instructions given by the Seeretary of the 
Home Department to the Parliamentary Commissioners, 
with the Returns made by them to the Home Office. On 
the Motion of Mr. Hume, the Salary and Emoluments 
received by the Auditors of the Land Revenue during the 
last twenty years; and a statement of the Offices which 
would be abolished, transferred or created by the Consoli- 
dation of the Board of Works with the Board of Woods 
and Forests, with retiring allowances, pensions, &c.; and 
all the Emoluments derived by the Clerks of the Post- 
office from the transmission of Newspapers to Ireland :— 
On the Motion of Sir Ropert ING.Is, of the number of 
Jesuits and Priests, or other Monastic Orders, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and all Tithes belonging to Laymen 
in the different dioceses in Ireland :—On the Motion of Mr. 
PRAED, of the number of Voters polled at the last general 
Election, the probable number of Voters and the present 
number of Freemen in all the Corporate towns of Ireland: 
—On the Motion of Mr. Sprine Rice, Copies of all Trea- 
sury Orders by which Duties have been raised since Janu- 
ary, 1800, with Copies of the Resolutions on which they 
were founded; of all appointments to places in the Excise 
and Customs’ Departments during the last twelve months ; 
and of all persons who have retired when superannuated, 
and the amount of their pensions, in Ireland; the public 
Income and Expenditure for the four last years up to 5th 
January 1831; the sums contributed by Great Britain for 
the erection of Fortifications in the Netherlands; of all 
Excise prosecutions for the recovery of Duties on Paper, for 
the last fourteen years ; the quantity of Malt manufactured 
and brought to charge in Scotland and Ireland from 5th 
January 1850, to 5th January, 1831 ; all Spirits distilled in 
Great Britain and Ireland from 1825 to January, 1851; of 
Malt charged with duty in Great Britain and Ireland; of 
Mak imported into each country; and of the quantity 
used in distillation in Scotland and Ireland from 1825 to 
January last; of the sums paid by the Excise and Customs 
for Saccharometers and Hydrometers from 1823; of Spirits 
distilled North and South of the Highland line, from 
October 1823, to July 1830; of the number of persons who 
had emigrated to various Colonies and Countries since 
the passing of the Act 9th George 4th; of Malt Spirits 
distilled by each Distiller; and of Corn-wash, also dis- 
tilled by them from 10th of October 1827; of Malt Spirits 
bonded from 5th of January, 1826 to 5th January, 1851 ; 
of the Sums advertised to be applied to the discharge of 
the National Debt during the last eight quarters; and of 
surplus revenue really applied to the discharge of Debt; 
abstract of Votes in Supply in the last three years; and 
amount actually expended ; of the sums due to the Excise 
under 4th George 4th, for Spirits produced under proof ; 
for a return of the sums due to the Excise; for additional 
duties on Spirits under Ist William 4th; of all Steam 
Vessels belonging to the Public, and their employment; of 
the number of Stamps issued to each Newspaper in Ire- 
land, from 5th January, 1830 to 5th October, 1831; for a 
Return of Malt made, and duty thereon, from 10th of 
October, 1827 to 10th October, 1828. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Dominick Browne, from the 
Householders of Galway, to preserve the peculiar Fran- 
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Home, from Felton, Gloucestershire, for the abolition of 
Tithes. 


CoMPENSATION—LAND REVENUE DeE- 
PARTMENT.| Lord Duncannon moved, 
that the House go into a Committee on the 
Bill for granting Compensation to Officers 
in the Land Revenue Department. 

On the question being put, 

Mr. Hume thought it would be desirable 
to appoint a Committee to inquire whether 
it would not be better to transfer the duties 
of the Board of Works to the Ordnance, 
than to the Woods and Forests. 

Lord Duncannon said, he thought there 
was no necessity for such an inquiry; a 
great part of the business of the Board of 
Works was already done by the Office of 
the Woods and Forests; certain parts of 
parks and buildings were connected with 
the latter Office, and other parts with the 
former—and it was to prevent the present 
collision between the two Boards, that the 
present measure was introduced. 

Mr. Maberly said, it would be much 
better, in his opinion, as he had already 
stated, to transfer the business connected 
with the Board of Works, to the Ord- 
nance, which Board had a competent 
establishment of officers and engineers, 
capable of superintending all public 
buildings, as they already did those 
connected with military purposes. The 
question, therefore, simply was, whether 
they sheuld consolidate the Board of Works 
with those of an established and perfectly- 
organized department, or whether these 
duties should be transferred to persons 
ignorant of their nature. The advantage 
of this latter arrangement, according to his 
noble friend, would be the consolidation of 
the office of the Board of Works with that 
of the Woods and Forests ; but surely this 
could not be equal in advantage to trans- 
ferring the duties to the Ordnance. He 
perfectly agreed with his noble friend, that 
it was most advisable to abolish the Board 
of Works. On the whole, however, giving 
full credit to his noble friend for his inten- 
tions, he thought the proposal of his 
hon. friend, the member for Middlesex— 
that the subject should be referred to a 
Committee—most proper. 

Lord Duncannon said, the Ordnance 
could not possibly perform the duties of 
the Board of Works without a large 
addition to the present establishment of 
officers. 

The noble Lord Duncannon laid upon the 
Table a copy of the patent of the office of 
Auditor of Land Revenue, and moved a Res 
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solution, declaring that compensation ought 
to be granted out of the Land Revenues 
of the Crown to the holder of the patent 
office of Auditor of the Land Revenue. 

Mr. Hume said, he should object to any 
compensation calculated on the fees and 
emoluments of the last few years. In 
consequence of the improvements in Re- 
gent-street and Regent’s Park, doubtless a 
larger salary had been received by the 
Auditor of late than at any fomer period, 
or than he was ever likely to receive again. 
The average should be taken, therefore, 
for a great number of years, and not for 
the last six or seven. 

Lord Duncannon said, the present 
question was simply, that a compensation 
be made to these parties, but it was in- 
tended the question of amount should be 
settled by arbitration—one arbitrator to be 
chosen by the Crown. 

Sir Robert Inglis begged the noble Lord 
would inform him, whether the sum of 
250,000/. paid out of the Treasury to the 
Board of Works had been wholly applied, 
or was any part of it to be repaid to the 
Treasury, and what portion of it had been 
expended on Buckingham palace ? 

Lord Duncannon stated, that 100,000/. 
had been repaid to the Treasury, and that 
the remainder was in course of payment. 

Resolution agreed to. 


Suppty—Insurance DutieEs.] Lord 
Althorp moved the Order of the Day for 
receiving the Report of Supply. 

Mr. Cripps wished to avail himself of 
that opportunity to ask the noble Lord, 
whether Ministers proposed to make any 
reduction in the Insurance Duties? The 
subject was very important at present, when 
so many fires were taking place in various 
parts of the country. 

Lord Althorp trusted he should be ex- 
cused, if he did not answer the question of 
the hon. Gentleman at that moment, be- 
cause it would evidently be very inconve- 
nient if he were to be called upon to 
answer prematurely questions connected 
with the revenue. He hoped the House 
and the hon. Gentleman would not expect 
him to give an opinion as to the expedi- 
ency of reducing those duties at present. 


Suppty — Pusuiic Disrress.] Sir 
Richard Vyvyan was anxious to put a 
question to the noble Lord, on a subject 
of great importance. The Speech delivered 
to Parliament from the Throne, said, that 
great distress existed in the country, and 
the question which he wished to put, was 
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whether it was the intention of his Majes« 
ty’s Government, to propose the appoint~ 
ment of a Committee, to consider whether 
any means could be devised, of alleviating 
that distress which was felt so deeply, and 
generally throughout the country. It was 
not necessary for him, at present, to state 
his opinion of the causes of that distress, 
but he must be permitted to say, that the 
quarantine regulations, which had been 
alluded to by some hon. Members as one 
great cause of it, was entirely inadequate 
to produce such extreme suffering. 

Lord Althorp replied, that it was not at 
present, the intention of his Majesty's Mi- 
nisters to propose any Committee. 


Supply—The Burkers. 


Suppty—TuHE Burkers.] Mr. Hunt 
rose to put a question to a Member of Go- 
vernment, and he was sure that the public 
mind would be greatly relieved, by an an- 
swer from the proper authority. It had 
been stated, in a letter which bore the sig- 
nature of a Magistrate of the county of 
Middlesex, that the persons who had been 
lately executed for the crime of burking, 
instead of confessing to having committed 
three or four murders only, had, on the 
day previous to their execution, confessed 
that the number amounted to sixty, and 
that they were going on in their narrative, 
when they were stopped by the Ordinary 
of Newgate. He might, perhaps, have ex- 
pressed himself in a laughable manner upon 
this question, and judging from the conduct 
of some hon. Members, he was sure that 
must be the case, but he would say, that it 
was one which had very much agitated the 
public mind, and which was in itself very 
important. Not that he was at all disposed 
to believe the fact, because he saw it stated 
in a newspaper. But there were a great 
number of persons who did believe it on 
that account ; and he wished that the hon. 
Under-Secretary of State would let the 
House know, whether the fact was as had 
been stated. 

Mr. Lamb was not aware upon what 
authority the communication to which the 
hon. Gentleman alluded, had been put 
forth by the newspapers. The office to 
which he had the honour to belong, had 
heard of no confession made by those 
parties, beyond what had been already pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, that he 
had seen the criminals, and had communi- 
cated with the Sheriffs and the Under- 
Sheriffs on their case. He had observed 
the report in question, and, in consequence 
of it, applied to the Sheriffs, who assured 
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him, that the men had declared, in the 
most positive manner, over and over again, 
that they had told allthey knew. He was, 
therefore, astonished when he saw the 
statement in the newspapers. 

Mr. Hunt was sorry that, according to 
his view, the matter was still left in a state 
of considerable doubt. The hon. Under- 
Secretary of State said, that he had heard 
of no other confession than that which was 
published. But the statement was, that on 
the night before the execution, another con- 
fession was made to a certain person of 
sixty murders, and which confession was 
going on, when it was stopped by the Or- 
dinary of Newgate. Neither the hon. 
Under-Secretary nor the worthy Alderman 
stated, that he had had any communication 
with the Ordinary—and, although he be-« 
lieved the facts to be as they stated, still he 
thought their statement would not be sa- 
tisfactory to the public, and he hoped the 
House would obtain further information. 

Mr. Lamb regretted that his answer had 
not been as satisfactory as he intended it 
should be. He had had no communication 
with the Ordinary of Newgate; but he 
would say, that all the confessions which 
the criminals made, had been published. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, that he 
had had a communication with the Or- 
dinary, and could say, that no other con- 
fession was made, than that which had 
been published. 

Report of Supply brought up. 


Suprty — Deccan Prize Mowney.] 
Mr. Hume begged to put a question to 
the noble Lord the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer, respecting the Deccan Prize 
Money. Six months ago, the noble Lord 
had said, that he hoped in a few weeks to 
be able to communicate the measures which 
were in progress for the ultimate scttle- 
ment of that affair. Since then, he and 
other hon. Members had asked for informa- 
tion on the subject, but had been unable to 
obtain it. He wished that the Govern- 
ment would now give some answer that 
might be satisfactory to the numerous ap- 
plicants. 

Lord Althorp said, that he should be 
prepared to give an answer ona future day, 
and in the mean time he would take care 
to have the documents consulted. 

Mr. Hume would repeat his question on 
the next Supply day, and then ask whether 
the delay had arisen from any defalcation of 
moncy in the hands of individuals? He 
thought it just to all parties, to give them 
an opportunity of clearing themselves, 
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Surrpry—Frienpiy Socretizs.] Mr. 
Portman wished to ask the hon. mem-« 
ber for Boston a question relating to a 
subject which had much excited the public 
mind. He alluded to a notice given by 
that hon. Member last Session, of his in- 
tention to move for leave to bring in a bill 
to amend the present laws for the regula- 
tion of Friendly Societies. As he (Mr. 
Portman) had conducted the present Act 
through the House, he had received many 
communications on the subject, which he 
was unable to answer, and, therefore, took 
the liberty of asking, what were the inten- 
tions of the hon. Member, and what was 
the precise object of the Bill which he pro- 
posed to introduce ? 

Mr. Wilks said, that his intention was 
principally to regulate the period within 
which all friendly societies, although they 
should have been already enrolled, would 
be compelled to re-enrol themselves. Three 
years were allowed for the purpose by the 
present Act, which three years would ex- 
pire in July next; and, as there were 
7,000 societies which remained un-enrolled, 
it would be a very great inconvenience to 
them if the time were not extended. His 
object was, to extend the time for two 
years, as related to existing societies. 

Report agreed to. 


ParuIAMENTARY ReForm—BILL For 
Enetanp—First Srace.] Lord John 
Russell moved, that that part of the King’s 
Speech which related to Reform in Par- 
liament should be read. It was read ac 
cordingly, as follows— 

“TI feel it to be my duty, in the first 
place, to recommend to your most careful 
consideration, the measures which will be 
proposed to you for a Reform in the Com- 
mons House of Parliament. A speedy and 
satisfactory settlement of this question, be- 
comes daily of more pressing importance to 
the security of the State, and to the con- 
tentment and welfare of my people.”— 
After which 

Lord John Russell addressed the House 
nearly as follows:—TIn answer to his Ma- 
jesty’s most gracious Speech, delivered from 
the Throne, at the opening of the present 
Session, there was a vote of this House, 
that an humble Address should be presented 
to his Majesty, in which the following 
words formed a part :—‘ We beg to assure 
your Majesty, that we receive, with al] 
humility and respect, your Majesty’s gra. 
cious recommendation, that we should enter 
upon the careful consideration of the mea~ 
sures which will be proposed to us for a Re~ 
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form in the Commons House of Parliament, 
and that we feel convinced, that the speedy 
and satisfactory settlement of this question, 
becomes daily of more pressing importance 
tothesecurity of the state, and to thecontent- 
ment and welfare of the people.” With that 
sentiment, in which this House concurred 
without a division, there are few now present 
who will not be ready to agree, for, whatever 
may have been the merits of the measure 
that was proposed in the former Session, or 
of that which I am now about to propose, 
there is no one who has attended to this 
great question, and noticed the manner in 
which it has agitated the country from time 
to time, the agitation increasing with every 
returning period of distress, but must be 
convinced, that the time has now arrived, 
when its speedy and satisfactory settlement 
is of an importance very nearly equal to that 
of the question itself. It so happens, that in 
thiscountry, where freedom of debate always 
has existed, and I hope ever will continue to 
exist, that the topics chosen by the advocates 
of the measure, or by ifs opponents, have 
always been urged to an extreme point, so 
that both parties respectively exalt the 
benefits, or deplore the evils, of the mea- 
sure they support or oppose,and they do this 
to such an extent, that at length the country 
has reached a condition in which it is dan- 
gerous to suspend any longer a final deci- 
sion on a subject which has caused much 
discussion, and on which so much difference 
of opinion has prevailed. It becomes, in 
consequence, the duty of Parliament, with 
all convenient expedition, to put an end to 
these conflicting opinions, and to bind im- 
patient desires on the one hand, and ob- 
stinate resistance on the other, by the com- 
pelling yoke of parliamentary law. That 
such has been the state of different ques- 
tions which have been the topics of debate 
in this country, few who have attended to 
them, will deny. We all recollect the 
great micasure passed a few Sessions ago— 
1 mean-the question of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. On that occasion, although I am, and 
always have been convinced, that right and 
reason, and political expediency, were on 
one side, yet I think it cannot be denied, 
that the immediate bertefit to be derived 
from that measure for the people of Ire- 
land, and the instant tranquillity that was 
expected to flow from it, were grossly ex- 
aggerated on the one hand; but, on the 
other hand, there can be no doubt that the 
topics of the utter subversion of the Estab- 
lished Church, and of the threatencd dis- 
cord between the tivo classes of the people, 
or the renewal of persecution, vere in like 
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erage grossly exaggerated, until it be« 
‘came the duty of Parliament then not to 
leave any longer the topic of discussion 
open to agitation, but to place under the 
}Solid sanction of their authority and ap- 
proval, a measure the best calculated, in 
their opinion, to effect a speedy and satisfac~ 
tory settlement of the great question which 
then agitated the public mind. A similar 
state of things exists at present with 
regard to the great measure which I am 
about to introduce to the House; no one 
| thinking calmly can fail to allow, that both 
the evils to be remedied, and the advantages 
to be derived from that remedy, are highly 
coloured on the one hand, and that, on the 
other, the dangers to tke Constitution, 
which it is said we are going to overturn, 
and to our established institutions, have 
been made the subject of many merely 
imaginary fears. It is, therefore, not only 
for the sake of the measure itself, but also 


with regard to the present state of the 


country, that his Majesty’s Government has 
called Parliament together, to endeavour to 
effect that speedy and satisfactory settle- 
ment of the question of Parliamentary 
Reform which is so desirable, and to com- 
pose those differences which have divided 
parties and Parliament upon this great 
topic. It will be our duty so to act, 
that whatever may be the evils from 
which the country at any time suffers 
—whatever may be the causes that em- 
barrass its commerce, or the difficulties 
under which its trade may be labouring, 
that to those embarrassments and difficul- 
ties, these topics of denied political rights, 
and disregarded political interests, shall not 
be brought in to aggravate the distress, and 
sharpen the complaints of the people. We 
must now do our best to scttle the question, 
in order that we may be the more able to 
give our free and full attention to other 
important subjects, which cannot fail to 
demand our early, our serious, and our most 
deliberate consideration. It will be recol- 
lected, that at the end of last Session, when 
the Reform Bill was rejected by the House 
of Lords, the noble Earl at the head of his 
Majesty’s Government declared, that he 
remained in office only with the intention 
of bringing forward a measure not less 
efficient than that which had been rejected. 
The noble Earl made the declaration in the 
face of Parliament, and he made it, too, 
under the eye of his Sovereign, who wis 
graciously pleased to express his wish that 
the noble Eafl should remain in office. By 
that tie he has remained in the situation he 





now holds, and by that same tie he holds the 
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confidence of the people, which was imme- 
diately expressed to him, on his making the 
declaration, that any future measure to be 
brought forward by him should be no less 
efficient than the former. This House 
likewise declared, that to the principles of 
that Bill, and to the leading provisions of 
it, they were firmly attached. I recal these 
circumstances to the minds of the Members 
of this House, because they will save me 
from the necessity of stating those general 
topics of Reform, or re-arguing those 
reasons, on which the principle of the Bill 
which was rejected last Session mainly rested. 
His Majesty’s Government resting upon 
the foundation of Lord Grey’s declarations, 
and upon the pledge given by this House, 
in favour of the Bill introduced by the 
Government, it is unnecessary for me to 
argue in support of the provisions of the 
Bill which I am about to ask leave to 
bring in. It will be sufficient for me to say, 
that it is founded on the principles on which 
alone the Government can propose a Bill of 
Reform to this House, and on which alone 
this House, consistently with its own de- 
clared sentiments, can entertain it. The 
arguments, therefore, which I shall address 
to the House, will turn merely upon the 
best mode of carrying these principles and 


these provisions into effect ; upon the mode 
by which they can be made most permanent, 
and most likely to be adapted to the state 
of the country, without those alterations 
to which almost every great measure must 


be subject in a course of years. ‘The first 
great principle of the last Bill, introduced 
to the House last Session, was to get rid of 
the nomination boroughs, by the disfran- 
chisement of such of them as were decayed, 
and had become inconsiderable. The next 
was the enfranchisement of certain large 
and populous towns, and giving new 
Members to large counties. The third 
related to the right of voting which we 
proposed to introduce into all boroughs. 
With regard to the principle of disfranchise- 
ment, it will be in the recollection of the 
House, that we declared, in order to prevent 
the direct power of nomination, that it was 
necessary to take a certain number of small 
boroughs, where freedom of election could 
not be hoped for, or obtained, and to draw a 
line of demarcation between them and 
boroughs of somewhat more consideration, 
and into which we could introduce a greater 
number of electors, soas to establish more fully 
the principle of this Bill, which is the princi- 
ple of the Billof Rights, that elections ought 
of right to be free. In order to take certain 
boroughs out of the operation of the prin« 
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ciple of complete disfranchisement, we took 
the census of 1821, and established a certain 
line of population, below which the borough 
to be disfranchised would have no right to 
send Members to Parliament. Since that 
time the new census has been nearly com- 
pleted, and it is natural that such an im- 
portant circumstance should not be thrown 
out of view. At the aame time I think 
there are certain objections to that census, 
which I stated formerly, one of which is, 
that the census of 1831, being made at a 
time when a particular cause was assigned 
for the disfranchisement of boroughs of 
small population, it was almost impossible, 
that, in some instances, at least, persons 
would not be gathered together in certain 
of these small boroughs, in order to make 
upthe number of inhabitants to the required 
amount of 2,000. We have thought, 
therefore, that as the test of population might 
not, in all cases, be perfectly accurate, it 
would be better to take the number of 
houses, rather than that of persons ; it being 
less likely that improper practices could be 
resorted to, with regard to the return of the 
number of houses, than with regard to the 
return of the number of persons. But there 
was another reason why we considered it 
proper to take houses instead of persons. 
There were other difficulties, besides those 
I have alluded to, respecting the census of 
1821, which much embarrassed the progress 
of the Bill of last Session. When that 
census was first taken, it was supposed, that 
the difference between the limits of the 
borough, with regard to its population, and 
the limits of the borough with regard to 
that portion of it which was entitled to 
send Members to Parliament, was not so 
material as to make any great difference. 
But it appeared, in the discussions which 
arose upon the Bill, that there was often a 
great difference between the two, and the 
difficulty was, to draw the line where the 
census ought to be disregarded, and where 
it ought to be adhered to. I think that we 
drew the line as fairly as we could, but the 
census itself was imperfect, and nothin 

could more fully prove that fact, than the 
statements of a right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, with regard to a place, which, ac- 
cording to another estimate, never could 
expect to retain its right of returning a 
Member; I allude to the borough of Saltash. 
When I say, that we drew the line as fairly 
as we could, I must not omit to remark 
upon the recommendations of two hon. 
Members who may be supposed to have 
much considered the subject. The hon. 
member for Thetford, who has paid a great 
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deal of attention to this subject, said, that 
in order to get a fair criterion, we should 
leave out from the Returns for the towns 
all persons connected with agriculture ; and 
the hon. member for Bossiney said, that there 
was a great difference in extent between 
the parishes of the north and the parishes 
of the south, and that we ought not, there- 
fore, to take parishes in the north, as from 
their superior size, they did not form a fair 
criterion for those of the south. Had we 
adopted eitherof these suggestions, especially 
the latter,and had we said, that beyond a 
certain line one way we would, and beyond 
a certain line the other way we would not, 
recognize the existing parishes as parishes, 
we should have exposed ourselves, not only 
to attack, but to ridicule. Considering, 
therefore, that as this census was framed, 
it was not calculated to give us as just and 
complete a view of the boroughs as 
was requisite, we have taken every means 
to obtain a correct account of them, of their 
importance, their population, and their size, 
in every instance in which this Bill will 
affect them. Those Gentlemen who went 
through the last Bill, will see that in doing 
this, we have had a matter of no small 
difficulty to accomplish. Mr. Pitt, in bring- 
ing forward his scheme of Parliamentary 
Reform, in 1785, said, “I will take the 
criterion, by which I will judge what 
boroughs are decayed, from the number of 
houses within them. This is a mode of 
judgment which is not liable to error, and 
which I conceive to be perfectly consistent 
with the original principle of Parliamentary 
Representation.”* But I think, that if he 
had gone further than merely to make the 
proposition, he would have found, that the 
course he had marked out, was not so easy 
and simple as he seemed to imagine. For 
instance, where the borough contains the 
whole town, he might arrive at a satisfactory 
result ; but in other cases, where the town 
goes beyond the limits of the borough, he 
would have found a difficulty he did not 
anticipate, and that it would be unjust to 
say, that he would strictly confine himself 
to the borough, and not allow to the town 
the importance which its growing size, 
wealth, and prosperity deserved. This is a 
matter which it is difficult to ascertain with 
exactness, and even within these few days, 
with regard to the borough represented by 
the right hon. Baronet opposite—I mean 
the borough of Tamworth—it has been 
doubted, whether the number of houses had 
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been calculated for the town or for the 
borough. Persons residing there have sent up 
Returns, which those who have visited it 
on the part of the Government, have 
thought insufficiently represented the ex- 
tent and importance of the borough. Under 
these circumstances, therefore, we have 
taken another test, which, combined with 
the test of houses, will give a more correct 
view of the importance of the boroughs. 
We have adopted this other test, in order 
that we may not place towns with a number 
of mean low houses, in a situation of greater 
advantage than towns with a smaller number 
of better and more respectable houses. We 
have not taken the number of 10/. houses 
only, but the amount of Assessed Taxes, 
up tothe month of April of this year. To 
do this, it was necessary for us to take the 
assessed taxes paid by the whole town, 
without regard to the exact limits of 
the borough. I own, that I thought, 
during the discussions of last Session, 
that it was in vain to attempt to obtain 
such accurate returns upon these points as 
would render it expedient to propose them to 
this House, as the basisof a legislative enact- 
ment; but although the subject is sur- 
rounded with difficulties, 1 hope to be able 
to produce satisfactory evidence to the 
House, that fair grounds have been taken 
with respect to all these boroughs. In this 
part of our labours we have been much 
assisted by those Geatlemen who were sent 
into the country as Commissioners with the 
object of defining the limits of the various 
cities and boroughs. They have paid much 
attention to this subject, and have conse- 
quently been able to give us much valuable 
information. Besides this, we have had 
letters written to the returning officers of 
different boroughs ; and, although in some 
instances the instructions have not been 
understood, and the answers have been 
necessarily sent down again for revision 
and correction, yet I am bound to say, the 
answers have been, in general, fair and ex- 
plicit ; and in the majority of cases, where 
they have been corrected by the Govern- 
ment Commissioners, the correction has 
rather gone to show, that the returning 
officer had not given a sufficient breadth to 
the town, than that he had taken too much 
for its limits. Having these grounds for our 
information, a particular task was intrusted 
to Lieutenant Drummond, by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Home Department 
who wrote Mr. Drummond a letter, re- 
questing him to take this mass of informa- 
tion into his particular consideration, and 
from it to make out a series of 100 bo- 
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roughs, beginning with the lowest, and 
taking the number of houses and the 
amount of their assessed taxes together as 
the bases of their relative importance. 
From his return of these boroughs, the 
grounds on which he calculated, so as to 
arrive at a correct conclusion being fully 
detailed in the letter and appendix, expla- 
natory of the course he has pursued (which 
documents are before the House), the first 
clause of the Reform Bill, the schedule A, 
has been framed. The next question for the 
Government to decide was, what they would 
take as the principle of disfranchisement, 
and where they would draw the line. As 
I have before said, the line must be in 
every way an arbitrary line, whether we 
take as our principle the number of houses, 
the amount of assessed taxes, or the limits 
of a borough. In all these cases, the line 
must be an arbitrary line, founded on the 
judgment of those who make the distinction, 
whether we take 2,000 persons or 500 
houses, or 500/. assessed taxes. In this 


instance we have been guided by the 
number of boroughs then proposed to be 
disfranchised, on account of their inconsi- 
derable size, which was fifty-six. The con- 
sequence of taking Lieutenant Drummond’s 


report as a basis for disfranchisement, and 
taking the same number, is, that some 
boroughs which formerly escaped disfran- 
chisement as populous and large, will now 
be placed in schedule A, while others, which 
are better towns in comparison, will be 
taken out of that schedule, and be placed 
in schedule B. The latter are five in 
number, and a sixth is under consideration. 
The boroughs that are to be taken from 
schedule B, and placed in schedule A, are 
Aldborough, in Yorkshire, Amersham, East 
Grinstead, Oakhampton, and Saltash. There 
is one other borough, which was in the list 
of the forty-one boroughs in schedule B, in 
the late Bill, and with respect to which 
there are even now still some doubts as to 
what are the proper limits of the borough. 
That is the borough of Ashburton. Sup- 
posing that place to be one of the fifty-six, 
then the boroughs that are taken out of 
schedule A and placed in schedule B will 
be Midhurst, Petersfield, Eye, Ware- 
ham, Woodstock, and Lostwithiel. An- 
other part of the disfranchising clauses 
relates to the boroughs inserted in sche- 
dule B; and, in speaking of that schedule, 
I must apprize the House, that it stands 
upon a different principle from that which 
governs schedule A. The boroughs placed 
in schedule A were inserted therein be- 
cause, from the smallness of their size, and 
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the limited extent of their population, elec- 
tions in them could not be free, and because 
their representatives were returned, either 
by nomination or by the influence of gross 
corruption. But the boroughs placed in 
schedule B were placed there on the principle 
of not giving to the smaller townssuchalarge 
share in the Representation as they possess 
at present, and it was, therefore, judged 
proper, that one of the Representatives of a 
certain number of places should be taken 
away. This would also have the further 
effect of diminishing the numbers of the 
House. With respect to the propriety of 
a certain number of boroughs having but 
one Representative, the opinions of the 
framers of the Bill remain unchanged, 
but with regard to the number of the 
Members of the House, it has been matter 
of serious consideration whether, after the 
number has been enlarged from that point 
at which it was put in the last Session, so 
as to be only twenty-three less than it is 
at the present moment—whether, after 
that enlargement of numbers, it might not 
be more advantageous to retain its numbers 
undiminished, more especially as those who 
object to the diminution of the House may 
be conciliated without sacrificing any of the 
principles of the Bill. In considering that 
question, another advantage was perceived ; 
namely this. It had been one of the most 
constant objections to the measure of Go- 
vernment, that many of the large towns 
left with only one Member would be in a 
state of discontent till they had obtained 
two. Without yielding to that argument 
—for I think, that in many instances one 
Member would be fully sufficient to repre- 
sent the particular interest of these towns, 
it is evident that there will be a great advan- 
tage, if, by giving them two Members, these 
objections might be in some degree ob- 
viated, and the larger among these towns 
would thus be placed in a better situation ; 
but, at the same time, it was evident, that 
if we proposed to give the whole number 
of vacant places created by the schedule B 
to these large towns, we should be giving 
a degree of weight to the manufacturing 
interest, which, without some balance or 
counterpoise, would be considered objec- 
tionable. It then came to be a question 
whether we should give an additional num- 
ber of Members to the large counties. It 
appeared to us, that it would not be an 
advantage to adopt a further division of 
counties for that purpose, or to give three 
Members to those counties which now pos- 
sess two. The only way, therefore, to 
avoid the difliculty was, to give a certain 
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number of these Members to the towns of 
the greatest importance which had been 
placed in schedule B, supposing, that we 
took the list of forty-one towns in schedule 
B, as it stood last Session. That course 
was resolved to be adopted, and it is there- 
fore proposed, that of the twenty-three 
Members whose seats, after the arrange- 
ments I have mentioned, will remain to 
be disposed of, ten shall be given to the 
more considerable towns, that, under the 
last Bill, were to return but one Member 
each to Parliament. One Member we 
propose shall be given to Chatham, to se- 
parate it from and make it entirely inde- 
pendent of Rochester, and one other to the 
county of Monmouth, which has repeatedly 
petitioned for another Member, and. which 
has, of late years, much increased in popu- 
lation and wealth; and the other eleven 
we propose, shall be given to the larger 
towns, which, in the former Bill, were 
placed in schedule B. Thus are the 
whole of the twenty-three disposed of. 
In consequence of this arrangement, there 
will be thirty boroughs in schedule B, in- 
stead of forty-one, and instead of there 
being sixty-nine places sending but one 
Member each, there wi!l be only forty-nine. 
According to the present proposition, and 
to the scale which I have mentioned, 
founded upon the houses and the assessed 
taxes, we have prepared the list of the 
boroughs in schedule B, which are now 
reduced to thirty, and which, in several 
instances differs from the former lists, 
besides the eleven boroughs to which I 
have already referred. [The noble Lord 
here read the names of the places included 
in schedule B, for which see the Act in the 
Appendix to this Volume.] Thereisanother 
circumstance which I deem it right to state 
to the House. It was the subject of much 
comment in a former Session. According 
to the returns respecting those small towns, 
if the number of forty-one had been taken, 
it would have included the borough of 
Tavistock. As this borough is one which 
has been more questioned and was likely 
to be more examined and scrutinized, than 
any other, I am, for that and other reasons, 
most anxious that every possible light should 
be thrown upon its condition “a circum- 
stances. That borough will retain its two 
Members according to the present scheme. 
But if any Gentleman chooses to say, that 
any unfair rule has been attempted to be 
established with respect to that borough— 
that any unfair advantage has been taken 
of my official situation, for the purpose of 
placing it beyond the reach of disfranchise~ 
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ment—if Gentlemen say that, I shall only 
assert, that such statement is utterly false 
and unfounded. I will now state to the 
House, the names of the places to which 
in consequence of the addition that is to be 
made, we propose to give two members in- 
stead of one. The towns to which I refer 
are Bolton, Brighton, Bradford, Blackburne, 
Macclesfield, Oldham, Stockport, Stoke- 
upon-Trent, Halifax and Stroud) I will 
now pass to another part of the Bill, 
namely, to that part which refers to the 
right of voting. And here let me state, 
that schedule A, and the 10/. clause were 
the two great pillars upon which the former 
Bill rested: without them, it woulddwindle 
away to nothing, or to worse than nothing ; 
with them, any defects will be compensated 
by the great advantages which will be de- 
rived from the disfranchisement of the small 
boroughs, and by establishing a right of 
voting in cities and boroughs, founded 
upon the old common law of the land, and 
adapted to the present state of society— 
aright of voting which, it is hoped, will 
bring into the constituency those who are 
best qualified to exercise the important 
privilege, from their education, from their 
general intelligence, and from the stake 
which they have in the country. I shall 
not, however, now, unless specially urged 
so to do, discuss the merits of that question. 
On the second reading, a fit opportunity will 
be afforded for that purpose, when I will 
more particularly undertake to show, that 
if Ministers had raised the qualification in 
large towns, and diminished it in small towns, 
they would have been making a set of small 
scot-and-lot boroughs, and would have been 
alienating from the Government alarge mass 
of active and intelligent persons, whom they 
ought to endeavour to conciliate. 1 have 
only now to state, in reference to it, that 
our intention in making any change in this 
part of the Bill, is not with a view of 
diminishing the real value of the privilege 
conferred, by raising the amount of the 
qualification, but with the view of effecting 
such an alteration as will make this’provision 
of the Bill more efficient, and better calcu- 
lated to attain the object with which it was 
originally introduced—namely, that of add- 
ing to the constituency a mass of intelligent 
and well-qualified electors. In respect to 
this portion of the provisions of the former 
Bill, I am ready to admit, that it was faulty, 
and required amendment. The only doubt, 
however, which Ministers had respecting 
it was, whether it was drawn up in such 
a manner as would enable those who were 
to derive their franchise from it to exercise 
G2 
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it. As the clause stood in the last Bill, the 
right of votingin boroughs was to beenjoyed 
by occupiers of houses assessed to the house- 
duty or poor-rate at 10/., or rented at 101., 
or of the annual value of 10/.; but then 
this right was afterwards limited thus :— 
that no one, whose landlord compounded 
for the rates, should be entitled to vote, 
unless he claimed to be rated in his own 
name ; and that no one should be entitled 
to vote for any premises, unless he had 
occupied the same premises for twelve 
calendar months, and had not been in 
the receipt of parochial relief during that 
time. We now propose, that every one 
who occupies a house of the value of 10). 
shall have a right to vote in behalf of 
it, provided he is rated, not that he shall 
be rated at 10/., but that he shall be placed 
on the poor-rates ; and then theonly question 
to be decided will be, whether the house or 
warehouse occupied be of the value of 101. 
a year. This clause is one of such import- 
ance, that I trust the House will allow 
me to read it at full length, as I intend to 
move it in the Bill. [The noble Lord 
here read clause twenty-seven of the 
Bill, for a copy of which, see the Appendix 
to this Volume.] There is also another 
clause similar to one in the former Bill, 
which enacts, that any person who is 
not rated to the poor-rates may demand 
to be placed upon them, and being so 
placed upon them, may claim to be put 
on the registry. The mode of ascertaining 
the value of the house where any dispute 
arises respecting it, will be, that on a fixed 
day, as in the former Bill, the Barrister to 
be appointed for that purpose will hold his 
court, and will there examine as to the 
value of premises upon which parties claim 
the right to vote, and he will also decide 
as to whether all the names placed on the 
list by the Overseers shall be allowed to 
remain, and whether any others of those 
claiming shall be added. This may appear 
to some Gentlemen a matter of difficulty, 
but in some towns, whereail persons assessed 
on houses of a certain value have a right 
to vote for guardians of the poor, this mode 
of ascertaining the right of parties claim- 
ing is in common use, and in some very 
populous places—at Norwich, for instance, 
where there are from 3,000 to 4,000 such 
houses of 10/. value,the matter is managed 
with little difficulty. Birmingham, too, 
I understand, affords a similar instance. 
In fact, it is nothing different from a scot- 
and-lot qualification, excepting that there 
is a limit affixed to the qualification. Those 
who know the abuses which have crept 
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into every sort of privilege in this country 
will, I am persuaded, feel, that this is much 
less liable to abuse than any other that has 
been suggested, and that, upon the whole, it 
affords every prospect of working well in 
practice. It will, of course, be fuily re- 
collected, that to the former Bill many 
objections were made, on the ground that 
its operation would be unjust towards Cor- 
porations. It was said, because we were 
about to take away the corporate right of 
voting for Members of Parliament, that we 
were destroying Corporations. That I 
deny. In the late Bill, however, those 
privileges of voting were confined to the 
lives of the present possessors; but the 
Bill which I now ask leave to introduce 
will preserve the rights of freemen, and 
the inchoate rights of apprentices and 
others. It goes a step further than the 
previous Bill, for it continues the fran- 
chise to all freemen possessing it by birth 
and servitude, provided they are resident 
in the towns for which they possess the 
franchise. There are many who set a 
great value upon those rights, and it is 
not intended to effect any alteration in 
them, further than limiting the right of 
voting to persons residing within the bo- 
rough, or within seven miles of the place 
of voting. There is another point to 
which I do not think it out of place here to 
advert :—it is a clause to be introduced, 
to provide for the possibility of new char- 
ters-being given to boroughs by his Ma- 
jesty. In all cases of such charters, the 
returning officers appointed under the Bill 
will cease to discharge that duty, the 
Mavors or chief magistrates of the boroughs 
will become the returning officers. Every 
person must acknowledge how desirable it 
would be, could it be effected, to unite un- 
der charters those persons who possess the 
right of voting, and that giving charters on 
liberal principles—such as that of the most 
ancient privileges of the freemen of the city 
of London—would be, in every case, an 
improvement ; and, whenever such an 
alteration takes place with respect to a 
borough—and it is one which will greatly 
contribute to the quiet, order, and good 
government of towns—the transfer of 
those duties may be made with exceeding 
advantage. There is another right re- 
served under the Bill, to which I shall now 
call your attention. In cities which are 
counties in themselves, the freemen stand 
in a different situation from those in which 
other freeholders are placed. In some 
cities, being counties of themselves, the 
possession of a freehold gives a right of 
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voting for the county at large. In other 
cases, such freeholds give the right of 
voting only for the city; and in other 
cases, confers no privilege of voting what- 
ever. It is intended that those who 
vote for the county at large shall remain 
undisturbed ; those who vote for the county 
of the city will also be allowed to retain 
their vote; but it declares, that those 
who heretofore possessed no privilege of vot- 
ing for either county or city shall be thrown 
into, and vote for the adjoining county 
at large. Another point to which I wish 
to call the attention of the House, is, that 
by the former Bill, certain Commissioners 
were appointed, to inquire into and ascer- 
tain the limits of boroughs, and make a 
report on that subject, and other matters, 
to both Houses of Parliament ; and so soon 
as that report should have been received 
and adopted, it was intended to be acted 
on, with respect to such places as should 
be included in it. In most instances, 
persons have been sent to perform the 
duties that would have devolved upon the 
Commissioners, if appointed, and such an 
amount of information has been acquired, by 
the ability and intelligence by which their 
endeavours have been conducted, as will, 
I think and hope, supersede the necessity of 
appointing any Commissioners by the bill. 
By means of the information which has 
thus been obtained, and which we expect 
to be able to lay before the House soon 
after the Christmas recess, we shall be en- 
abled to prepare a separate bill, to define 
the proper limits of cities and boroughs, 
which will thus be determined by the 
judgment of Parliament itself, without 
reference to the opinion of others. I have 
further to state, that from the reports re- 
ceived from the gentlemen sent into the 
country, for the purpose to which I have 
adverted, it is thought, that the strict rule 
of requiring 300 electors might be advan- 
tageously departed from. It was necessary, 
according to the former plan, to place some 
limit upon the Commissioners. But 
Parliament will have now the means of 
legislating in connection with the general 
measure, and of making up a constituency 
suited to the present circumstances and 
feeling of the country. I have now, I 
believe, gone through all the essential 
alterations made in the Bill, of course, 
without entering into any of its details or 
wording, though, even in these, I think it 
will be found that many material improve- 
ments have been introduced. I[t will, there- 
fore, now be for the House to determine 
whether or not it will adopt the present 
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measure, and to how far it can be adopted, 
consistently with being pledged to the lead- 
ing principles of the measure of last Session. 
In all its leading features the present Bill 
will be found, I trust, the same, or nearly 
the same as that which was rejected last 
Session by the House of Lords, improved, 
I hope, in its details, but not weakened 
in any one essential point. It is not my 
wish now to enter further into those de- 
tails. I shall, certainly, if it be the plea- 
sure of the House to enter at once into the 
debate on this Bill, be ready to enter into 
those details immediately, but my opinion 
is, that it would be much more convenient 
to postpone the debate until some future 
time, when the Bill has been printed, and 
placed in the hands of Members. I am 
any thing but willing to provoke a discus- 
sion at this moment ; but thus much I may 
be allowed to observe, that Ministers had 
to consider what was their duty in the pre- 
sent situation of the country, and of the 
Reform question; and their deliberate 
conviction is, that they could not, consist- 
ently with what they owe to Parliament 
and themselves, do otherwise than lay the 
present measure before the House ; and I 
trust the time is coming when both sides of 
this House will concur with those out of 
doors, that it is full time to abandon that 
which can no longer be defended. What- 
ever the merits of the ancient system 
might have been in its time, and for its 
purpose, I shall not now stop to inquire ; 
the only question for us now is, to consi- 
der how we shall] best form a new system 
for the future government of this country 
—upon what principles we shall best pro- 
vide for the future liberties of the people, 
consistently with a due regard to the privi- 
leges of the other House of Parliament, 
and the prerogatives of the Crown. If my 
noble friend at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government has said—nay, has entered, as 
he undoubtedly has, into a voluntary en- 
gagement—that the measure about to be 
introduced shall not be less efficient than 
the former; there can be no question that 
he made that engagement, bound by 
another engagement not less in force, and 
to which he must have felt himself under 
the necessity of reconciling it, and in con- 
furmity with which the public must receive 
it. However anxious my noble friend 
may be to concur in laying before Parlia- 
ment a measure not less efficient than the 
former, yet he can never lose sight of 
that other principle which compels him to 
give his support to no proposition which 
does not respect the privileges of the other 
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House of Parliament, and go to uphold the 
just prerogatives of the Crown. If there 
are those who, referring solely to the vo- 
luntary engagement of my noble friend, 
would require him to go further, I hope 
they will bear in mind that he was bound 
by both engagements. The monarchy in 
this country is at the present moment in a 
situation, which makes it our duty to 
watch over the rights of all the authorities 
of the State. There cannot be the 
slightest question that my noble friend 
was, and must have felt himself bound not 
to concur in the introduction of any mea- 
sure inconsistent with those privileges and 
prerogatives. If I look back to what has 
been going on in this country, and through- 
out Europe—ever since I had the honour 
of a seat in this House, ever since the 
peace with France—during the last fifteen 
years, there has been a constant attempt on 
the part of the public mind and the intel- 
ligence of this country to obtain an altera- 
tion in the laws and institutions of Eng- 
land ; in those very laws and institutions 
which we have been most accustomed 
to regard with reverence and affection. 
Whether we refer to the laws relating to 
trade and commerce—the Navigation Laws, 
which were once looked upon with a sort of 
superstitious reverence—to the laws re- 
lating to religion, by which it was thought 
to protect that Protestant Ascendancy 
which so long excluded Protestant and 
Roman Catholic Dissenters from the privi- 
leges of the Constitution—we shall find, that 
each and all of them have been successively 
attacked and successively altered. Or if 
wé look to the frame of our criminal laws, 
or to the laws of property, we find, that the 
increasing intellect of the country, has de- 
manded extensive change and reform. On 
all these subjects it had become the duty 
of the Government to make the necessary 
changes, and admitting, which is indisput- 
ble, that the demand for alteration is impor- 
tunate and extensive, it becomes the Legis- 
lature and the Government, in acceding to 
that demand, to proceed without running 
the risk of destroying that which we 
already possess. We are bound not to put 
to hazard the excellent frame of our Con- 
stitution ; though at the same time we can- 
not oppose an obstinate refusal to the well- 
founded demands of the people, when jus- 
tified by the intellect and virtue of the 
country. The consequence of this gene- 
ral feeling is, that few now remain who 
think that no change should be made in 
our laws. The right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site (Sir Robert Peel) has himself been a 
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large reformer, both in the commercial 
and the criminal laws. The right hon. 
Baronet, at least, must acknowledge, that he 
had not feared to introduce an extensive 
reform, with the view (which no one more 
applauds than I do) of rendering those 
laws more compatible- with the present 
state of society. On one great question, 
connected with which there was more diffi- 
culty than with any of the rest—I mean the 
change which put an end toreligious distinc 
tions—Parliament yielded to the author- 
ity of those to whom it was most accustom- 
ed to pay deference, and such a change was 
made as greatly surpassed all others in 
comparison. When I see all this going on— 
when I see from day to day bills introduced 
for effecting the widest and the most 
extensive changes in all that we have 
been in the habit of clinging to with much 
tenacity, can I feel surprise that a loud 
and importunate demand should be made 
for an alteration—for a removal of those 
abuses and deformities imputed to our Re- 
presentative System? Now, then, that we 


have arrived at the time when a change is 
unavoidable, let us fairly set about con- 
sidering the mode in which it can be best 
effected, consistently with the rights and 
privileges of the three branches of the 


Legislature. The question we have to 
decide is, whether imperious circum- 
stances do not require us to make a consider- 
able alteration in the system of Represent- 
ation. Suchan alteration as may on the 
one hand bind the people still closer to the 
Constitution, and ou the other, hold 
them in still stronger attachment to the 
three branches of the Legislature. I will 
not, however, now enter into the argu- 
ments which may be urged on this topic, 


‘but I will say, without dwelling upon the 


demerits of the ancient system, that it is now 
doomed to last no longer. I take the de- 
claration from those most attached to things 
as they are—from their declarations at Lon- 
don and Liverpool and other places, where 
the utmost efforts have been made to excite 
resistance to public opinion, and where a 
sentiment has been uniformly expressed— 
even in the narrow circle of the opponents 
of the last Bill in favour of Reform. It is, 
therefore, clear, that the present system can- 
not last long. All parties admit, that some 
change must be made, and I trust they will 
agree that the measure which I have now 
the honour to propose, instead of being the 
monster some chose to represent the Bill of 
last Sessiou, is calculated to promote the 
peace, the welfare, and the prosperity of the 
country. 1 now move for leave to bring 
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in a Bill to amend the Representation of the 
people in England and Wales. 

Sir Robert Peel rose for the purpose of 
requesting that the noble Lord (Althorp), 
would be pleased to state, what course he 
proposed to adopt with respect to the pro- 
gress of the Bill through the House. 

Lord Althorp said, that if the House 
should agree to allow the Bill to be intro- 
duced and read a first time on this evening, 
he should propose to carry it no further 
than the second reading before the Christ- 
mas recess. After the Bill should have 
been read a second time, he would move 
the adjournment of the House till after the 
holydays. As to the day to be fixed for 
the second reading, he thought, that as the 
Bill would be prepared and ready for 
delivery to Members early on Wednesday, 
it would not be too soon to fix the second 
reading for Friday. There would, he 
thought, be the less objection to this course, 
as the Bill had been so fully discussed in 
the last session, and no alteration was now 
proposed in the principle. He should hope, 
that if it was not intended to take the 
sense of the House in the present stage of 
the Bill, the discussion might be reserved 
for the second reading. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that speaking for 
himself only, without saying whether 
Friday would or would not be a convenient 
day, he was not disposed to take any divi- 
sion on the motion for leave to bring in the 
Bill ; and was willing to let the discussion 
be taken on the second reading. If the 
House took the same view of the subject, 
and he believed it was disposed to allow 
the Bill to be brought in, any discussion 
at present would only anticipate that 
which must take place in the next stage, 
and would be at once unprofitable and 
inconvenient. On that occasion they would 
have to discuss those great questions which 
thenoble Lord had omitted to notice, namely, 
the necessity of making this extensive 
change; whether that necessity, if it existed, 
arose from the nature of things, or from the 
conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers; whether 
the real motive for the Reform Bill was 
the practical permanent good it was to 
effect, or the temporary advantage of yield- 
ing to a clamour for Reform, which had 
been mainly encouraged by the Ministers 
themselves. These were questions which 
must be discussed on the second reading ; 
but without entering into any of them on 
the present occasion, there was one feeling, 
which it was vain to suppress—one in which 
there must be general and unanimous con- 
currence on all sides—that of rejoicing at the 
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great escape they had had from the Bill of 
last session ; a feeling of the deepest and 
sincerest gratitude to those to whom they 
were indebted for rescue from a danger 
which he had never fully appreciated till 
he heard the speech which the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) had just delivered. 
He would not say by what mode the 
House ought to express its thanks for 
that escape, and for the opportunity once 
more afforded to it of again deliberating on 
the important change proposed in the con- 
stitution of the country; but this he did 
know, that the speech of the noble Lord, 
and the new Bill, now moved and about to 
be introduced, were a full and complete 
answer to the calumnies of the last session, 
against the factious delays, as they were 
then called, of those who sought to intro- 
duce those very modifications which were 
now relied on as the great improvements of 
the Bill. The advantage of those much 
maligned delays and objections was now 
visible. He saw it in many places; for, 
on hearing the outline of the new Bill, he 
found that there was scarcely an amendment 
which had been offered from that (the 
Opposition) side of the House, which had 
not been adopted. The principle of popula- 
tion was abandoned—the census of the 
present year was preferred to the census of 
1821—the rights of freemen by birth or 
servitude were preserved—schedule A was 
re-modelled — schedule B was _ totally 
changed, and many other modifications, 
which the Opposition had struggled in vain 
to introduce last session, were now volun~ 
tarily admitted by the noble Lord as so 
many improvements in his plan of Reform. 
Even the Commissioners, whom the 
Ministers had so strenuously preserved last 
session, were now to be given up. He 
would not go into the other changes which 
the noble Lord had mentioned: he would 
not stop to inquire why, when _ five 
boroughs were taken out of schedule A, 
as many more should be added, so as to 
make it contain the exact arbitrary num- 
ber of fifty-six, as it stood in the last Bill, 
when clearly fifty-one was the proper 
number, according to the shewing of the 
noble Lord himself. He would not ex- 
amine why the number of boroughs having 
but one Member each should be reduced 
from sixty-nine to forty-nine ; nor would 
he enter into any inquiry as to the cause 
of the change in the right of voting in 
cities and counties ; but leaving all these as 
matters for future discussion, he must con 
gratulate himself and his right hon. friends 
on the opposition they made to the last 
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Bill, of the beneficial effects of which they 
had now such unquestionable proofs. He 
admired the candour and justice of the 
noble Lord, in commenting so severely on 
the blunders and defects of the late Bill, 
but he owned he was not prepared for such 
a sacrifice to the manes of the late Parlia- 
ment as the adoption of the resolutions of 
General Gascoyne. 

An Hon Member, on the Ministerial side, 
here intimated, that that resolution was 
not adopted in the new Bill. 

Sir Robert Peel had no desire to mis- 
represent what fell from the noble Lord, 
but he had distinctly understood him to say, 
that the present number of Members in the 
House, 658, would be preserved. If he had 
misunderstood the noble Lord, he would of 
course set him right. 

Lord John Russell said, that he had 
stated his intention to preserve 500 Mem- 
bers for England and Wales ; to have 105 
for Ireland, and 53 for Scotland. 

Sir Robert Peel: Which numbers, as he 
calculated them, would exactly make up the 
present number of the House. Now, what 
were the words of General Gascoyne’s reso- 
lution but these? “ That it is the opin- 
ion of this House, that the total number 
of knights, citizens, and burgesses, returned 
to Parliament for that part of the 
United Kingdom called England and Wales, 
ought not to be diminished.” He had 
understood the noble Lord to say, that he 
intended to preserve the present numbers ; 
and what, he would ask, was that but the 
adoption of the resolution of General 
Gascoyne? As to the proportion of Mem- 
bers to be given to Ireland and Scotland, 
he would only observe, at present, that 
they should be able to form a more correct 
judgment of the Bill for England and 
Wales, if, before they proceeded to its consi- 
deration, they were informed of what was 
intended to be done with respect to the 
Scotch and Irish Bills. The noble Lord 
had told them, that he still adhered to the 
10/. clause. He cared little for the name: 
the name might be preserved, and yet the 
character and nature of the qualification 
professing to pass under that name might 
be totally changed. The circumstances 
under which the occupier of a 10/. house 
would be entitled to vote, were the only 
questions worth considering. He had not 
risen for the purpose of entering into an ex- 
amination, or of seeking for any present 
explanation from the noble Lord, as to 
any part of the Bill. He rose chiefly to 
vindicate himself and his hon. friends for 
the course they took last session, in oppos- 
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ing the Bill then before Parliament. 
After all that had been said, in the 
House and out of the House, as to the 
nature and alleged object of that oppo- 
sition, what was at length the result? 
Why, that it was now declared to be the 
deliberate conviction of the King’s Govern- 
ment, that the objections the Opposition 
then took were well founded. On this 
important question of the formation of a 
new Constitution for the country, they now 
saw, that the objections then urged were 
not without their important use, and that 
the delay of a few months could not now 
be considered, what it had then been so 
constantly held up to be, as time thrown 
away. Ina measure of this magnitude, an 
attention to the most minute details was of 
the utmost importance, and the alterations 
in the new Bill proved, that when they 
came to discuss matters of such extreme 
interest, involving the organization of a 
new frame of government, they were 
bound to proceed most warily and discreetly, 
and not to grudge the delay of a few months 
employed in preparing the materials out of 
which a new Constitution wasto be moulded. 
Why the opportunity was not taken last 
session to effect the alterations which were 
now proposed, it was not for him to say, 
but that such an opportunity then pre- 
sented itself could be no more denied than 
that such an opportunity at present existed. 
Whatever might be his objections to the 
Bill which was now about to be introduced, 
he rejoiced, for the sake of the character of 
those on that side of the House with whom 
he had the honour to act, that such atriumph- 
ant refutation had been brought forward of 
charges which had been made against them. 
He rejoiced at the delay which had taken 
place, not only on account of the amend- 
ments which had been made in the details 
of the Bill, but because—if the House 
should determine, on the second reading 
of the Bill, to adopt the principle of the 
measure, and to make so extraordinary and 
extensive a change in the frame and con- 
stitution of the government of this country, 
they would be enabled to follow the ex- 
ample of the King’s Government, and 
make still further improvements in the 
details of the Bill. Another, and as it 
appeared to him, a great advantage, arising 
from that delay was, that they would 
now have an opportunity of discussing this 
important question in a state of greater 
calmness, influenced by less excited feel- 
ings, and altogether under circumstances 
better calculated to enable the House to 
arrive at a wise and dispassionate conclus 
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sion. It could not, certainly, be denied 
that this was a subject which, above all 
others, was deserving of a calm, and de- 
liberate, and cool consideration. If it were 
true that upon subjects of comparative in- 
difference—upon matters infinitely less 
extensive in their bearings upon the in- 
terests and welfare of the country at large, 
discussion was to be deprecated at a time 
when public excitement and agitation pre- 
vailed with regard to them—if it were fit, 
according to the just doctrines of the Lord 
Chancellor, that even in regulating the 
practice of anatomy—even in taking pre- 
cautions against the continued commission 
of foul and systematic murder, discussion 
should be postponed until the first burst 
of indignation and alarm had subsided— 
surely it was at least equally fit, that 
when that living and nobler subject, the 
Constitution, was to be submitted to the 
amputation and dissection of, he must say, 
not very experienced practitioners, the most 
delicate operations should not be performed 
while their passions were heated, and their 
judgment disturbed by external clamour, 
and while their hands were yet trembling 
with the fever of an unusual and unna- 
tural excitement. Greatly, therefore, did 


he rejoice at what had occurred at the close 


of last session, and highly gratified was he 
that they should be enabled to benefit by the 
suggestions which had been then made; and 
that, in consequence of the delay which had 
taken place with respect to this measure, 
they could now, on both sides of the House, 
approach the consideration of the subject 
with that calmness, good temper, and mo- 
deration, which the subject demanded and 
deserved. The noble Lord who introduced 
the motion to the House, said, that an 
absolute necessity existed for the speedy 
and satisfactory settlement of this question. 
The noble Lord said, that extravagant 
hopes had been excited—that undue ap- 
prehensions had been encouraged — and 
that there was no safe alternative but to 
turn the expectations of the people into 
realities. That statement of the noble Lord 
was a decisive proof how cautious a re- 
sponsible Government ought to be, not to 
encourage expectations which it might 
find impossible to satisfy, and not to take a 
course that necessarily led to agitation and 
excitement which it might find it difficult 
to allay. The assertion of the noble Lord 
reminded him of what he had heard from 
the noble Lord opposite (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer), towards the conclusion of 
the last session. That noble Lord then 
told them, that when his Majesty’s Minise 
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ters first proposed the measure of Reform, 
they did not expect that it would be 
carried by the House of Commons. It was 
a remarkable circumstance, indeed, that 
when such a question was to be brought 
forward, his Majesty’s Government should 
not attempt the settlement of it by 
means of the free and unbiassed judg- 
ment of both Houses of Parliament, but 
that they should, in the first instance, 
introduce a measure which they expected 
would be rejected by the House of Com- 
mons. [“ No, no,” from Lord Althorp.] 
He might have mistaken what had fallen 
from the noble Lord on the occasion to 
which he alluded, but on one of the last 
days of the session he did understand the 
noble Lord to say, that when the measure 
of Reform was first brought forward, so 
little did the Government reckon upon the 
success of their measure, that they expected 
their bill would be at once rejected. He 
for one deeply regretted, however opposed 
he was to hon. Gentlemen on the other side 
as to the extent and necessity of Reform, 
that the same moderation and temper which 
distinguished the speech of the noble Lord 
that night, had not prevailed in the coun- 
cils of the King’s Government when 
this question had been first introduced. 
Whether they were to expect from the 
tone of the noble Lord to-night, that con- 
siderable modifications wouldjyet be allowed 
in the Bill, he did not know, but of this 
he felt convinced, that he should best 
perform his duty to the people of this 
country by viewing such a measure as this, 
not in its present operation, but in its ulti- 
mate, and permanent effects; and, if he 
thought it would be ultimately and per- 
manently prejudicial to the welfare of the 
country, by giving to the principle of this 
Bill a steady, and firm, though, as he was 
unwilling to prolong agitation, a reluctant 
opposition. 

Lord Althorp begged, in the first instance, 
to be allowed to explain what he had 
really said towards the conclusion of the 
last Session, and to which allusion had 
been made by the right hon. Baronet. It 
was quite possible, that what he said on 
that occasion might have been misunder- 
stood, but he never intended to say, 
that when his Majesty’s Government first 
brought forward the measure of Reform 
they had no expectation whatever of carry- 
ing that question. What he meant to say 
was, that, judging from the impression 
which the statement of his noble friend 
made upon the House on the occasion of 
his proposing the measure in the first in- 
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stance, he thought, that if a division had 
taken place upon that night, the great 
probability was, that the Bill would have 
been rejected. This much he was ready 
to admit, hut he would wholly deny, that 
Government brought forward the measure 
having no expectation of carrying it. In 
order to ascertain this point, the motives 
that induced Ministers to bring forward the 
late Bill should be considered. They had 
not taken that step in consequence of any 
excitement which they themselves had pro- 
duced ; but it was the natural and inevit- 
able consequence of the long-continued and 
everyday increasing opinion on the part of 
all the best educated and most intelligent 
classes throughout the country, that a Re- 
form in the Commons House of Parliament 
was become indispensably necessary. That 
feeling existed throughout the country to 
such a degree, that it was not necessary 
for him to bring it to the recollection of 
the House, and that it had such an exist- 
ence before his Majesty’s present Ministers 
came into office, he supposed no reasonable 
man would deny. By their accession to 
office, he had no doubt that the expect- 
ations of the public were raised, know- 
ing, as they did, the opinions which were 
entertained by his noble friend at the 
head of the Government, and anticipating, 
as they had a right to do, that those opini- 
ons would be carried into effect. In that 
way his Majesty’s Ministers might have 
been the cause of some excitement; but 
that a general expectation and desire for 
Reform prevailed throughout the country, 
previous to their coming into office, he 
imagined that no man who looked back at 
the occurrences of the last year could for 
a moment doubt. He entirely concurred 
with the right hon. Baronet in the opinion 
that it was most desirable that this question 
should be discussed coolly, deliberately, 
and without heat ; but he could not avoid 
remarking, that the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet did not quite accord with his very 
proper recommendation. He must say, 
that he hardly remembered ever having 
heard a speech in that House, which, 
though it preached up calmness of temper 
and coolness of deliberation, was so much 
calculated to excite heat, and to provoke 
warmth of discussion. The right hon. 
Baronet said, that all the alterations which 
Ministers had made in the Bill should have 
been made in it last Session, and that every 
one of them had been then suggested from 
that side of the House. But he begged 
to say, that he did not recollect that a 
question had been moved fiom that (the 
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Opposition) side of the House with respect 
to any one of the alterations which had 
been since made in the Bill. His Ma~- 
jesty’s Ministers had certainly given their 
attention to every reasonable suggestion 
which had been made with regard to the 
details of the Bill; and many of those 
alterations which were now proposed might 
have been pressed upon their consideration ; 
but he did not remember that an oppor- 
tunity had been given them from that side 
of the -House, during the last Session, for 
adopting such alterations. The right hon. 
Baronet said, that he considered the alter- 
ations which had been made in the Bill so 
many improvements. He conceived that 
they were all improvements, but the right 
hon. Baronet complained that they had not 
been introduced into the Bill during the 
last Session. But the state of the case 
was this:—After his Majesty’s Ministers 
had brought forward the measure, objec- 
tions were raised to some of its details, and 
various improvements were proposed in it. 
The Bill having been thrown out, they 
employed the interval that had since 
elapsed, in endeavouring to remove all 
reasonable objections to the details of the 
measure, and in introducing such improve- 
ments into it as were consistent with the 
great principle of the Bill; and because 
they had done so, and because they had 
attempted to render the measure as perfect 
as they could, the right hon. Baronet now 
taunted them with having made these 
alterations. Would it have been the con- 
duct of men of sane minds, when time for 
consideration with regard to a measure of 
this description had been forced upon them, 
not to employ it in endeavouring to remove 
all the reasonable objections which had 
been raised to the Bill? The right hon. 
Baronet had remarked, with an air of tri- 
umph, that they had given up the Commis- 
sioners; but that was a necessary conse~ 
quence of the fact that the Commissioners 
had now made their inquiry, and there 
was no longer any need of their services, 
which was the reason, and the only reason, 
for the omission of that clause. His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had, upon all former 
occasions, acknowledged that it was an ob- 
jection, and a disadvantage in the consider- 
ation of the effects of the provisions of the 
Bill, that, previous to receiving the report 
of the Commissioners, some time would be 
left to their discretion. But they had had 
now time to make the necessary inquiry, 
and his Majesty’s Ministers considered that 
it would have been a great dereliction of 
their duty if they did not submit the res 
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sult of that inquiry to Parliament. The 
right hon. Baronet spoke of the great alter- 
ations that had been made in schedule A, 
and congratulated the country on the 
escape which it had had from the provisions 
of the late Bill. Now as to schedule A, 
fifty-one boroughs out of fifty-six remained 
as before, and whether the alteration which 
was proposed to be made as to the other 
five would be advantageous or disadvan- 
tageous, at all events it was not one from 
which the right hon. Baronet had much 
reason to congratulate either himself or 
the country on having had a great escape. 
The right hon. Baronet alluded also to the 
10/. clause, and with regard to it he truly 
said, that no great difference had been 
made in that clause by the alteration 
which had been introduced into it. The 
fact was, that the clause had been merely 
simplified in its wording and provisions ; 
but in its practical effect it would be pre- 
cisely similar to that contained in the late 
Bill. He did not know whether the right 
hon. Baronet would congratulate the coun- 
try upon having had an escape in that in- 
stance. The truth was, that the main 
principles of the Bill remained precisely 
the same as they were before, and in all 
points of material consequence the details 
even would be found similar to those 
of the late Bill. He should not trou- 
ble the House further on this occasion, but 
he could not avoid making those few ob- 
servations in reply to what had fallen from 
the right hon. Baronet. He woul] only ex- 
ptess a hope, that discussion would on that 
occasion be avoided, and that the motion of 
his noble friend for bringing in the Bill 
would be acceded to without opposition. 
Mr.Croker: Sir, if it had not been for one 
or two expressions which fell from the noble 
Lord who has just addressed the House, I 
should have been well content to have re- 
mained silent on this occasion, and rested my 
defence, and that of my right hon. friends, 
on the speech of my right hon. friend, and 
on the palinode which we have this evening 
heard from the noble Lord, who, as the 
organ of Government, has introduced this 
measure to the notice of Parliament. That 
noble Lord has stated, that the alterations 
that have been made in this Bill owe their 
origin, not to any desire of conciliation, 
or to the purpose of giving way either to 
the clamours or the perseverance of Gen- 
tlemen on this side of the House; but, 
to the desire of preventing the injustice, 
and curing the improprieties, that ought 
never to have been admitted into the 
late Bill, Now, after this statement, I 
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beg to recal to the recollection of the 
House what took place last Session. I 
then took the liberty of opposing the se 
cond reading of the Bill, because I believed, 
that I saw in it principles that would prove 
dangerous to good government, and because 
I could not find in its details any adequate 
compensation for that danger-—I opposed 
it, Sir, because I thought 1 perceived in it 
an attempt to shake the Constitution to its 
very foundation, or, to adopt the phrase made 
use of by a learned Lord on that occasion 
—to leave neither a rag nor a shred of the 
ancient Constitution behind. But, though 
these were the causes that determined me 
to give my most decided opposition to the 
measure, I left my general objections to 
the principle of it at the door of the Com- 
mittee, and endeavoured to apply to the 
details of the Bill, the principle of the Bill 
itself, so that, in the event of its passing, 
it might, at all events, be as perfect in its 
provisions as my humble efforts could make 
it. The first complaint that I made in 
the Committee was, that the noble Lord 
had mistook and misunderstood the prin- 
ciple of population on which he affected 
to proceed, and that he had confounded the 
population of parishes and towns. I was not 
singular in this view ; for, besides many hon. 
friends of mine who agreed with me, there 
were several independent Gentlemen, in dif- 
ferent parts of the House, who concurred in 
the position that Ilaid down. I took occasion 
at that time to tell the noble Lord, that its 
operation would be what I then called, and 
what he now admits to be, injustice. But 
did he, in consequence of my represent 
ations, change those provisions of the Bill? 
No; he then persisted in adhering to what 
he now calls erroneous, and the result was 
the passing of a Bill, which he justly says 
has been characterised as monstrous. 

Lord John Russell: I did not say, that it 
was justly termed monstrous. 

Mr. Croker: No, the noble Lord did 
not say, that it was justly so called; but he 
stated that it had been characterised with 
that epithet, and that he trusted, that that 
characteristic was now remedied. The 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, has told us, that he cannot charge 
his memory with a single instance in which 
we brought to the test of a division any of 
those improvements which are now proposed 
in the present Bill by his Majesty’s Goyern- 
ment. But let me ask the noble Lord, if 
he does not remember the vote on Aldbo- 
rough, in Yorkshire—a motion to transfer 
which place from schedule B to schedule 
A was made on the very last night of the 
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Committee, and which was resisted by a 
large majority, though I have no doubt 
that there is just as large a majority pre- 
sent to-night ready to vote exactly the 
other way? Let me also ask the noble 
Lord, whether he was not told, that the 
principle which he was applying to North- 
allerton was false, and whether our advice 
on that point was not rejected? And yet we 
now find,that Northallerton is placed in that 
schedule which we recommended. Let me 
ask the noble Lord, did he never hear of 
Morpeth? Did he never hear of Calne? 
Does he not remember, that he was told, 
that to Dorchester and to Guildford he was 
applying the strict borough rule, while he 
was allowing Calne and Northallerton to 
return their full number of Members ; not 
because those boroughs in themselves were 
sufficiently populous to justify the claim, 
but: because they were made so by the ad- 
dition of adjoining parishes? Does the 
noble Lord forget our division on the 
case of Chatham? So far, then, from 
agreeing with the noble Lord in what he 
has stated, I beg to repeat, that I do 
not remember a single point, as far as 
schedules A and B are concerned, that was 
brought to a division in the Committee by 
a motion from the Opposition, which has not 
been conceded in this new Bill. 

As to the debate being adjourned to the 
second reading, I am perfectly content that 
that arrangement should be adopted ; but I 
beg to say, that my great objection is, as it 
ever has been, to the principle of the Bill ; 
and unless, therefore, I see a great alteration 
in the mode in which the Bill is to operate, 
my objection will be quite as strong as it 
ever has been. I am ready to admit, that 
improvements may make the Bill more 
perfect in itself; and, indeed, that was the 
very point which I was so desirous of en- 
forcing on the attention of the noble Lord 
when the late Bill was in Committee ; but 
though this is true, the very height of per- 
fection in its machinery will not be suffici- 
ent to reconcile me to the Bill itself. 

Before I sit down, I beg to ask the noble 
Lord, when we are likely to have laid on 
the Table of the House the very important 
information which he mentioned in the 
course of his speech? I myself have pre- 
pared a motion for the production of such 
information as I deem necessary ; but as [ 
am bound to believe, after what has fallen 
from the noble Lord, that he will supply 
the desired documents, and probably in a 
better shape than I could propose, I shall 
postpone my motion till I have in my 
hand the information which the noble 
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Lord offers, and which I hope will be laid 
on the Table sufficiently early to leave time 
for me or any other Member to move for 
further papers, should we find the inform- 
ation produced by the noble Lord inade- 
quate to the objects which we have in 
view. 

The Marquis of Chandos, as it was 
understood that no opposition was to be 
offered to the Bill at present, and as the 
debate was to be taken on a future stage of 
the measure, would trouble the House with 
but a few observations. Whatever might 
be the opinion come to on a future discus- 
sion with regard to this most important 
measure, he, for one, could not but lament 
the circumstances which had happened up — 
to the present time. He could not but 
lament, too, that those circumstances had 
not been viewed in a different light. Had 
a spirit of conciliation and concession been 
manifested upon the former occasion, and 
been acted upon more extensively and more 
liberally in that House, he was convinced 
that, in such a case, it would have been 
met with a corresponding spirit in another 
quarter. He hoped, that that unfortunate 
defect might still be remedied, and if it 
were possible that a Bill of Reform should 
pass both Houses of Parliament, that it 
would satisfy the country at large, and not 
be one adopted and supported solely by one 
party ; although he was ready to admit that 
party was a large und most respectable 
one. He regretted the power which had 
been brought intu action to facilitate the 
passing of this Bill. He could not help 
feeling that the House was discussing this 
most important subject at a moment when 
there were other assemblies sitting in this 
country, promulgating opinions and assum- 
ing powers which no other assembly what- 
ever but the House of Commons had a 
right to promulgate or to deliberate upon. 
He hoped and trusted, that before the 
debate on the second reading took place, 
they should see a disposition on both sides 
of the House to conciliate and to concede. 
He should rejoice to behold such a disposi- 
tion displayed. He must say, that he had 
objections to offer to many parts of the 
Bill, but he should reserve his statement of 
them for that occasion. He could not 
avoid, however, expressing at once his great 
objection to the granting of so many addi- 
tional metropolitan Members. He thought 
that they were thus throwing away Mem- 
bers, for which many other places in the 
country, better entitled to them than the 
metropolis, would be grateful. He could 
not assent to grant additional Members to 
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the metropolis ; for,after the specimen which 
he had lately seen of the means which might 
be had recourse to, to overawe the votes of 
the Members representing the metropolis on 
this question, he could not but view such a 
grant with alarm and distrust. He felt 
strongly, too, as to the giving one Member 
only to some towns. He did not think, that 
one Member could properly represent the 
feelings and opinions of his constituents, 
and he would, therefore, recommend, that to 
all such towns two Members should be 
given, by whom alone their interests could 
be properly represented. There were other 
alterations which he would recommend to 
be made in the Bill, but as he had said 
already, he would reserve the statement of 
them until the debate on the second read- 
ing. His principal object in rising was, 
not to discuss the Bill, but to guard the 
House against any heat or warmth which 
might arise from what had been said ; and 
he would conclude by expressing a hope, 
that this important subject would be dis- 
cussed in a cool, calm, and deliberate spirit. 

An Hon. Member said, his only object in 
rising was, to warn his Majesty’s Ministers 
not to be betrayed into any unguarded ex- 
pressions or concessions by the course which 
had been adopted by their opponents, and 
the opponents, until now, of all Reform. As 
he believed and hoped that the Bill which 
they had now produced, was one well cal- 
culated to satisfy the just and reasonable 
expectations of the country, he trusted 
they would stand by the whole of its essen- 
tial provisions, and if there was to be any 
concession, it ought to proceed from the 
noble Marquis and his hon. friends, who 
must now be fully convinced, that the great 
majority of the intelligent people of the 
country were in favour of Reform. 

Mr. Hunt observed, that the noble Lord, 
when introducing the former Bill, had 
spoken of the Representation of the people, 
but upon this occasion the noble Lord had 
omitted that phrase altogether, and now 
spoke of the Representation of the property 
and intelligence of the country. He was 
happy the noble Lord had so fairly taken 
this distinction, for he had no hesitation in 
saying, though he would admit, that the 
alterations which had been made in the 
Bill were great improvements in it, that 
this Bill would exclude nine-tenths of the 
male population of this country from any 
share in the Representation. He had no 
hesitation in saying, that if this Bill should 
be passed into a law, and he had no doubt 
that it would be passed, seeing the disposi- 
tion with which it had been received on 
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that (the Opposition) side of the House, 
that it would not be found satisfactory to 
the great majority of the people of this 
country. He had been accused of speaking 
favourably of the late Bill in that House, 
and unfavourably out of it. Nothing could 
be more incorrect than such a charge against 
him. He had opposed the late Bill on many 
occasions, and he had been charged as its 
greatest enemy in that House long before it 
went out of it. With regard to schedule 
A, he did not care one farthing whether 
certain boroughs were taken out or left in 
it ; but he was glad that his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters had redeemed their character for 
impartiality, by taking the notorious bo- 
rough of Calne out of the list of boroughs 
with two Members, and putting it in sche- 
dule B. There was one change in the Bill 
which he thought would be satisfactory to 
the country, and that was, the new arrange- 
ments which would simplify the rights of 
voting. He did not see why a man living 
in a 10/. house should be compelled to pay 
up his rent in order to entitle him to vote. 
That was a provision in the former Bill of 
which he had always loudly complained. He 
had then said, that they might as well com- 
pel a man to pay his butcher or his baker, 
as to pay his rent, in order to qualify him for 
an elector. It appeared to him that all those 
who supported the former Bill had no 
reason to disapprove of this, except through 
sinister motives. It could not be denied, 
however, that the cuckoo cry of “ the Bill, 
the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill,” 
was now blown into air, and he hoped they 
should hear no more of it ; for the present 
Bill, without altering the principle, was a 
complete alteration of the measure. He did 
not think that the aristocracy had anything 
to fear from the Bill, for it had been shown 
lately by the public Press that it would not 
operate against them. They had heard a 
great deal of the labours of the Parliamen- 
tary Commissioners through the country, 
which labours, he believed, consisted prin- 
cipally of eating and drinking. At all 
events, he knew, that in the town of Bolton 
the Commissioners did nothing beyond 
stopping at the best inn, living on the best 
fare, and sending to the collectors for a 
return of the assessed houses. In that 
town, with a population of 42,000, of 
which 14,000 were adult males, there were 
only 680 assessed houses. He would do 
the best in his power to simplify and amend 
the Bill. He knew it would pass, and he 
hoped it would give more satisfaction than 
the other ; at the same time, in spite of the 
hon. member for Kirkcudbright, he would 
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speak his opinions on the subject both in 
and out of the House. 

Mr. Leader begged to say, that he would 
support the Reform Bill for England, even 
were no Reform to be extended to Ireland. 
He, however, deeply lamented the declara- 
tion of the noble Lord with respect to 
Ireland, and the limitation of the number 
of Members for that country, which he 
could not but feel to be unjust. Ireland 
dealt with this country to the amount of 
20,000,000/. a-year, and its population 
were active, enlightened, and energetic. 
He would, however, suspend any further 
observations for the present, again express- 
ing his regret that the number of Irish 
Representatives was not to be increased. 
But he must, however, be permitted to 
remark, that he agreed with the noble 
Marquis (the Marquis of Chandos) that the 
city of London, which drew towards it 
constantly the wealth of the empire, should 
not have such a number of Representatives 
as would preclude other and more distant 
portions of the empire from their fair share 
of the Representation. The proportion 


now fixed for Ireland and Scotland would, 
he feared, lead to Sate dissatisfaction. 


Sir Charles Forbes thought the changes 
proposed were of very little consequence. 
The principle of the Bill remained the 
same. When he saw such a mushroom 
place as Brighton was to have two Mem- 
bers, while Aberdeen and Dundee were 
only to have one each, as well as the county 
of Inverness,though all were of so much im- 
portance, he knew his countrymen would 
be dissatisfied with it. He had hoped, that 
the Lord Advocate would have done what 
was expected of him in Scotland, and would 
have protected the interests of his country. 
He would say loudly, considering the 
wealth of that portion of the empire, and 
the high character of the people, that 
justice had not been done to them. An 
adequate number of Representatives had 
not been granted to that country. In every 
other respect he disapproved of this Bill as 
much as he did of the former one, which 
was a monster that ought never to have 
been allowed to shew its face in that 
House. They ought to have come down 
and opposed it at first, and if they had done 
so there was very little doubt as to what 
would have been the result. He should 
continue to oppose the Bill, and no intimi- 
dation should weigh a feather in the scale 
against his determined opinion. He stood 
there to do his duty according to his con- 
science, and do it he would, and oppose 
this monster with a new face upon all 
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occasions, let who would gainsay his 
motives. 

Lord Ebrington said, that after the dis- 
cussion which had already taken place, it 
was neither his wish nor his intention to 
prolong the debate for more than a very 
few minutes. As, however,at the close of the 
last Session, he had called upon the House 
to declare its confidence in the Government, 
he hoped he should be pardoned for the 
anxiety which he felt to say a few wotds 
on the present occasion. That anxiety he 
should have felt under any circumstances ; 
although not in so great degree, perhaps, 
had the observations of the right hon. 
Baronet opposite been of a different cha- 
racter. Notwithstanding the attack which 
that right hon. Baronet had made upon his 
noble friend, and upon the Bill which he 
had that evening introduced, he felt, for his 
part, most anxious to return his grateful 
thanks to his Majesty’s Ministers, for the 
manner in which he conceived they had 
redeemed the pledge made by them at the 
close of the last Session, and by which, in 
his opinion, they had proved themselves 
fully worthy of the confidence which was 
reposed in them. Had they made in this 
Bill the changes which had been called for 
by a noble relative of his, he (Lord 
Ebrington) could not have supported it. He 
should then have felt, that they had acted 
inconsistently with their duty, and with the 
pledge which they had given to the country, 
and that they were calling upon the House 
to agree to a measure different, in many im- 
portant particulars, from that which had 
received the sanction of their own recorded 
opinions. In short, he should have felt, that 
a measure so brought forward would not 
have been well received by the great body 
of the intelligent people of this country. 
The Bill which his noble friend had intro- 
duced this evening, was, he conceived, in 
all its main principles, equally as effectual, 
equally as desirable, as that of the last 
Session. The alterations which had been 
made were such only as would tend to 
simplify, and, consequently, to improve it. 
Under these circumstances, he should give 
it his undivided support ; and he doubted 
not but that it would be received by the 
country at large with the satisfaction and 
gratitude which it seemed to him to deserve. 

Sir John M. Doyle felt it to be his duty, 
both as an Irish man, and an Irish Member, 
to protest, with his hon. friend, the member 
for Kilkenny, against the crying injustice 
of not alloting more Members to Ireland. 
The Irish Members had been the stanch 
supporters of the late measure, they intend. 
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ed to be so of this, but they expected in 
return that their own country would be 
fairly treated, and it must be so, if the 
Legislature expected agitation to cease. 
Mr. Baring said, he was ready to admit, 
that it was desirable that this question, 
which agitated the country from one end to 
the other, should be set at rest. He felt 
quite confident, that there were no hon. 
Gentlemen in that House, who would pro- 
voke unnecessary discussion for the pur- 
poses of delay; but, at the same time, those 
Gentlemen who were sensible of the im- 
portance of the question at issue, could not 
waive their privilege of examining the sub- 
ject; and all must be aware, that a measure 
of this nature, could not be allowed to 
pass without an ample discussic... There 
was, undoubtedly, no reason, because the 
country was looking, as he admitted it was, 
with great anxiety to the Bill, and was de- 
sirous of having whatever benefit it could 
bestow, that that anxiety should prevent 
the House from giving to the Bill due de- 
liberation, and induce it to pass the Bill 
without subjecting it to a close examina- 
tion. He had heard the principal part of 
the noble Lord’s speech with satisfaction ; 
and, though he could not say, that there 


were many substantial alterations in the 
Bill, yet he hoped, that the tone of the 
noble Lord’s speech would be followed out 
by the promoters of the Bill; and the 
House would have the satisfaction of see- 
ing—what was so very desirable — the 
spirit of conciliation preside over all the 


discussions. Because some persons cried 
out against discussion, that House was not 
to pass the Bill in a lump without due con- 
sideration. If that were the case, and the 
same persons who had protected them 
against the consequences of the rash mea- 
sure which was last brought forward, should 
not forget what was due to themselves and 
the country, it would be impossible that the 
present measure should not have the same 
termination asthe last. It was a momen- 
tous question to alter the whole Constitu- 
tion of the country, and provide hereafter 
for its Government ; and though he would 
give no pledge, he would repeat, that he 
was sure it was the desire of the Gentle- 
men on that side, as well as the other— 
though it was impossible to know more of 
the Bill than had been stated by the noble 
Lord—that a Bill might come forth out of 
the discussion, which should satisfy all rea- 
sonable parties. Undoubtedly it was true, 
that a large portion of the people were in 
favour of Reform, but at the same time it 
was true, that among a respectable portion, 
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if not numerically great, yet in possession 
of great property—he might say, mine- 
tenths of all the vested interests of the 
country—the greatest possible apprehen~ 
sions prevailed. If the measure were not 
fully discussed, these two classes would not 
be pleased ; and the result would be unsa- 
tisfactory, and most prejudicial. He con~ 
fessed, that he approved, as far ss he under- 
stood them, of the greater part cf the 
changes made in the Bill; but he was u. 

able to judge of them as a whole, from not 
having the Bill before him. He would, 
therefore, only say, that he was decidedly 
of opinion, that after such a sweeping mea- 
sure of Reform had been proposed—after 
the sweeping change which had been 
brought forward by his Majesty’s Ministers 
—after the expectation which had béen 
created, there must also be great apprehen- 
sion. He admitted, that great excitement 
prevailed, that great expectations had been 
caused, by the conduct of his Majesty's 
Ministers, and that in consequence of this 
excitement, and in consequence of what 


-had taken place, it was their duty to look 


at the existing state of things, to take the 
wishes and opinions of the people into con- 
sideration, instead of only considering what 
was abstractedly due to the Constitution, 
and what was abstractedly due to the 
country. He must take the question into 
consideration, on this principle, and endea« 
vour, in conclusion, to ascertain what was 
likely to satisfy all parties. He hoped that 
the Bill might do this. He had no objec- 
tion to an early second reading of the Bill, 
but as it could not be printed for some time, 
decency required that five or six days 
should elapse, after the Bill was printed, 
before it was read a second time. He sub- 
mitted, therefore, to the consideration of 
the House, that the second reading of the 
Bill should not take place till next week. 

Lord John Russell: The Bill will be 
printed on Wednesday morning. 

Sir Robert Peel asked, whether, if the 
debate upon the second reading of the 
Bill were not concluded on Friday night, 
it was the intention of Ministers to sit on 
Saturday? If that were the case, and the 
discussion was protracted, the Sabbath 
might be broken in upon. He begged, 
therefore, to remind them of the great in- 
convenience of sitting on that day, and 
trusted, they would accordingly postpone 
the discussion until Monday. 

Mr. Baring would put it to the noble 
Lord (the Chancellor of the Exchequer), 
whether, at this season of the year, when 
it was of importance that Members should 
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not be detained in town, it would not be 
better that the second reading of the Bill 
should be postponed until after Christmas ? 

Lord Althorp admitted the inconvenience 
of sitting on Saturday, but thought, as it 
was intended, as soon as the discussion on 
the second reading of the Bill was con- 
cluded, to adjourn for the holydays, that it 
would be more convenient for the House to 
meet, with the probability of adjourning 
on Saturday, than to adjourn the debate 
from Friday to Monday or Tuesday. Under 
these circumstances, should the debate last 
more than one night, he should certainly 

ropose to sit at an early hour on Saturday. 

Sir Robert Peel again suggested, that the 
second reading should be postponed till 
Monday. 

Lord Althorp must persist in proposing 
Friday. The debate might extend far into 
the week, if Monday were appointed for 
the second reading. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, he must object to 
Friday being appointed for the second read- 
ing. He must be clearly understood, as 
not at all pledging himself to the arrange- 
ments proposed. He was greatly disap- 
pointed by the insignificant differences he- 
tween the present Bill and that of last 
He heard much of the candour 


Session. 
and assurances of the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, but he must say, 
that he saw nothing of the kind. The at- 
tempt that noble Lord now made to thrust 
the Bill upon the House, was most unsatis- 


factory. It was extremely hard to press 
such an unjust measure so hastily forward. 
The only reason why it was carried with 
such breathless haste was, to secure the po- 
pularity of Ministers. He wished for a 
full and fair opportunity to consider this 
new measure. Neither the good of the 
country, nor the permanent reputation of 
the Government would be forwarded by 
such conduct. 

Sir George Warrender could not abstain 
from expressing his gratitude to Ministers 
for the spirit of conciliation which charac- 
terised the Bill which the noble Lord had 
that evening introduced. He wished to 
receive it, and he hoped the House would 
receive it, in the spirit in which he was sure 
it had been proposed. At that moment he 
could not make up his mind to vote for the 
second reading; but he should be ready to 
support such a measure as, after due consi- 
deration, should appear necessary for the 
peace and security of the country. He 
wished to assure the noble Lord, that his 
former opposition was dictated solely by 
conscientious views. 
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Sir Richard Vyvyan thought it would 
be convenient to the House to know, to 
what period the Christmas Recess was to 
continue. Ministers must be aware how 
important it was, that Members should be 
in the country at this season of the year. 
He begged to remind them, too, that they 
had been summoned to attend no less than 
three Sessions of Parliament in the present 
year. 

Lord Althorp would rather not pledge 
himself, at that time,to any definite period at 
which the House should reassemble. He was 
aware of the propriety—of the importance, 
indeed—of Members being in thecountry at 
that season ; but, considering the nature of 
the question which they had to discuss, he 
thought it desirable, that they should meet 
again at as early a day as possible after 
Christmas. It would, undoubtedly, be ne- 
cessary to avoid meeting until after the 
Quarter Sessions ; but, as they would con- 
clude on Saturday, the 7th of January, he 
should propose, that the House should re- 
assemble on the Tuesday or Thursday in 
the following week. 

Mr. Sheil said, that when the last Re- 
form Bill was proposed, it was announced, 
that Ireland was to have five additional 
Representatives, and Scotland five also. 
Afterwards, as that Bill advanced, it was 
announced, that Scotland was to receive 
three more additional Members, making al- 
together eight ; but nothing more was said 
with respect to Ireland. That being the 
case, he had ventured to ask the noble 
Lord (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
one evening in the House, whether it was 
intended that Ireland, like Scotland, should 
receive any Members in addition to the five 
by which it was at first proposed to increase 
the Representation of that country? To 
that question no answer was given, on the 
ground, that it was irrelevant to the sub- 
ject then under consideration, and that it 
could not be properly replied to, until the 
Irish Bill came to be discussed. The fate 
of the Bill for England determined that for 
Ireland, and the period of its discussion 
never arrived. What was now proposed ? 
That the Members for Ireland and Scot- 
land should remain the same as was at first 
proposed last Session, and that those for 
England should be increased. Had not 
Ireland reason to complain of such a pro- 
position? He thought it was unwise on 
the part of the noble Lord, and of the Go- 
vernment of which he was a member, to 
submit such a proposition to the House ; 
and he would hint to him that as, in the 
last Session of Parliament, it was found 
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necessary to add to the number by which 
it was at first proposed to increase the Re- 
presentation of Scotland, so, in the present 
Session, he might find it necessary to add to 
that of Ireland. As the matter stood at pre- 
sent, he felt convinced, that it would only 
tend to create dissatisfaction and discontent 
in Ireland. It had been said by the noble 
Lord, that it was not intended to affect the 
rights of Corporations during the life-time 
of those by whom the rights were then en- 
joyed. It was now proposed to give a per- 
petuity to the rights of Corporations. That 
being the case, he begged to know, whe- 
ther the rights of the 40s. freeholders were 
also to be preserved in perpetuity ? When 
the measure of Catholic Emancipation was 
passed, the rights of freemen in towns were 
preserved in perpetuity—those of the 40s. 
freeholders in towns for their own lives. 
Roman Catholics were excluded from the 
Corporations of Dublin, of Drogheda, and 
of many other places in Ireland. If, there- 
fore, under the present Bill, the rights of 
Corporations should be preserved in perpe- 
tuity, and those of the 40s. freeholders 
only for their own lives, when those lives 
had expired, the beneficial effects of the 
measure of Catholic Emancipation would in 
many places, be totally defeated. The re- 
sult of this would be a repetition of the 
rancour and religious discord which it was 
hoped the Relicf Bill would have totally 
removed. He had felt it necessary to 
make these observations, that the Govern- 
ment might know what the feelings of the 
people of Ireland really were. Agitated 
as that country was, it was impossible that 
she could feel otherwise than indignant, 
and full of resentment, at’ the manner in 
which she was to be treated by this new 
measure of Reform. His Majesty's Minis- 
ters had thanked the Members for Ireland 
for the support which they had given them 
when the question of Reform was last 
under the consideration of the House. It 
had been stated, in the House, as well as 
out of the House, that the Irish Members 
were the champions by whom the Reform 
Bill was sustained and carried through one 
of the Houses of Parliament. Having 
given such support to the question of Re- 
form as regarded England, he demanded 
for them peculiar attention when they spoke 
of it as regarded their own country. 

Lord Clive viewed with great pleasure 
the alterations which had been made in the 
plan proposed by Government, in conform- 
ity with the spirit of the proposition which 
had been submitted to the last Parliament 
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by his hon. and gallant friend the late 
member for Liverpool. The present Bill, 
when compared with the late measure, 
evinced a spirit of conciliation on the part of 
the Government, for which he was sincerely 
thankful. He had no doubt the alterations 
would be considered as improvements, and 
be, therefore, acceptable to the country. 
He felt it necessary that, in the present 
state of the country, something should be 
done to satisfy the people. In the course 
of its progress through Parliament, he 
hoped it might still receive further im- 
provements and amendments, such as would 
simplify its provisions, and facilitate its 
operations, and render it more conform- 
able to the preservation of our existing in- 
stitutions. In this spirit he must refer to 
the speech of a noble Lord (Sandon) a few 
nights ago; he trusted he was not in error 
in supposing that the Government felt in- 
clined to adopt the sentiments of that 
speech, and to produce such a measure as 
might meet with the general concurrence of 
Parliament. At present he would abstain 
from going into the general question, but 
there were three points on which the pre- 
sent Bill differed from the last, which he 
felt called upon to notice. The first 
was the 10/. franchise. In the former 
Bill there was no criterion by which 10/. 
houses were to be judged, but by the pre- 
sent Bill a criterion was to be applied. 
The next point was the appointment of 
Commissioners to settle the boundaries of 
all boroughs. That proposition was not 
to be introduced in this new measure, but 
the whole was to be determined by Parlia- 
ment. He had always entertained a 
strong objection to it, and he was glad 
to find it had been superseded. ‘The 
last alteration he should notice, and 
perhaps it was the most important one, 
was, the preservation of the rights of free- 
men, by birth and by servitude, in per- 
petuity. That was an alteration he highly 
approved of. He certainly regretted, that 
more alterations had not been made; he 
regretted that the metropolitan districts 
were adhered to; but still he felt bound to 
say, that he was thankful to the Ministers 
for the changes which had been made. 
He admitted, in the present state of the 
country, the necessity for some Reform, 
and he was anxious to have that Reform as 
consistent as possible with the preservation 
of the established institutions. He hoped, 
however, that he should not be considered, 
in thus expressing his acknowledgment to 
the Government, as, giving any pledge as to 
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what would be his future conduct with 
respect to the particular provisions of the 
measure. At that preliminary stage of the 
Bill he did not feel himself at all called 
upon to go into details, or to offer any 
further remarks. 

Mr. Portman would not trespass at any 
length upon the time of the House, but he 
could not, after the speech of the noble 
Lord, help congratulating the House, on 
the prospect they now had, of a speedy and 
satisfactory termination of the Reform 
Question. For after the speech of the noble 
Lord who had just spoken, and that of the 
right hon. Baronet oppesite (Sir Robert 
Peel), he trusted hisright hon. friends would 
persist in bringing on the second reading of 
the Bill on Friday ; and when he also heard 
the hon. member for Thetford’s admission, 
that something like Reform was necessary, 
he thought himself justified in assuming, 
that the discussion was not likely to be very 
protracted. It was so desirable, that hon. 
Members should be in the country at this 
period of the year, that he hoped his noble 
friend would by no means delay in taking 
the second reading on Friday next, so as to 
admit of their adjourning for the holidays 
as soon as possible. He could not anticipate 
any objection on this head from hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, after the conciliatory tone 
expressed by them with respect to the Bill 
announced by Ministers: indeed, he hailed 
that tone of conciliation as auguring well for 
its future stages. He conceived himself 
warranted to infer, particularly from the 
observaiton of his noble friend ( Lord Clive) 
opposite, that the opponents of the former 
Bill were disposed to consider that just 
announced in a spirit of conciliation ; and 
it was a matter of great satisfaction to the 
supporters of the former Bill, and conse- 
quently of that shortly to be before them, 
that those alterations which tended to con- 
ciliate its opponents, were not calculated to 
raise difficulties ur misgivings in the minds 
of the advocates of Reform. The principle 
of the two Bills being identical, there could 
be no doubt on the part of the friends of 
the former Bill, as to their course with 
respect to the new measure. 

Sir Robert Inglis was anxious, so far at 
least as he was himself concerned, to guard 
against the inference which might be drawn 
by some persons, from what had just fallen 
from the hon. member for Dorsetshire. He 
was no party to the mitigated hostility, 
alleged by that hon. Member to exist on 
the part of the opponents of the former 
Bill, as having been just announced by the 
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noble Lord; and would not be a party to 
any such compromise. He conceived the 
principle of both Bills equally objectionable, 
as both were destructive of those institu- 
tions under which this country had enjoyed 
so many blessings. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, the hon. 
member for Dorsetshire had, from very 
contracted and confined premises, drawn 
marvellously large conclusions. His noble 
friend (Lord Clive), had very courteously 
thanked the noble Paymaster of the Forces 
for the alterations he had made in the new 
Bill, which his noble friend had called con- 
cessions ; but he had said nothing whatever 
to justify the pretended inferences of the 
hon. member for Dorsetshire. He was one 
of those who had not abated, and would not 
abate, one jot of his hostility to a measure, 
which in his conscience he believed would 
be fatal to the established institutions of the 
country. At the same time, he did not 
hesitate to say, that he conceived the present 
Bill to be, in many of its provisions, a great 
improvement of that formerly under their 
notice. Those improvements, be it under- 
stood, had been suggested by those on the 
Opposition side of the House, so that their 
approving them could not be considered as, 
in any way, a compromise of their hostility 
to the main principle of the Bill itself. For 
instance, he had himself more than once 
raised his voice against the unconstitutional 
principle of depriving the freemen of corpo- 
rate boroughs of their chartered rights—and 
had particularly cited the cases of Oxford 
and Bristol as a proof, that the acting on 
such a principle would be productive of 
great discontent throughout the country ; 
adding, that in his mind, great misunder- 
standing existed, both within and out of 
doors, with respect to the tendency of such 
a principle. He was told, that he was in 
error, and that policy and expediency re- 
commended the extinction of these corporate 
rights. But what was the case now? 
Why, that his suggestion was adopted by 
Ministers, and that not only existing free- 
men, but those who would be entitled to 
their freedom by birth, were to retain their 
rights in perpetuity, in those places to 
which the disfranchising schedules would 
not apply. This was an important alter- 
ation in the measure of Ministers ; one, too, 
not the result of what the noble Paymaster 
of the Forces called “ the whisper of a 
faction,” but, as it was to be presumed, of 
the well-grounded conviction of reasoning 
men. He would not, however, then go at 
length into the topic. He had risen chiefly 
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for the purpose of denying the justness of 
the conclusions of the hon. member for 
Dorsetshire, with reference to the speech of 
his noble friend. These was nothing in 
that speech which justified the supposition 
that his right hon. friend (Sir R. Peel) had 
lost the vote of the noble Lord. But even 
if his right hon. friend had that misfortune, 
his right hon. friend would, he hoped, con- 
tinue his opposition, if on consideration it 
appeared just and necessary, and he should 
command to the last his (Sir Charles We- 
therell’s) yote, and he believed also, the 
vote of every other hon. Member who 
opposed the late Bill. The 10/. clause had 
been altered several ways, but whether it 
was now so altered as to be satisfactory he 
should not then argue. It had formerly been 
altered in obedience to the mandate of the 
Political Unions ; it was now altered again, 
so that, if Ministers restored it to its pristine 
objectionableness in their rejuvenescent 
measure, they would have to consider how 
far the alteration, might call down upon 
them the censure of their masters and 
allies, the Political Unions. It was when 


the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment was in correspondence with the 
Birmingham Union, of Ministerial epistolary 
memory, that the first alteration was made 


in the 10/. clause, so that they might ex- 
pect another correspondence between the 
same parties, ending in another alteration ; 
but there was no mode in which it could be 
shaped in which he could give it his sup- 
port. The hon. member for Dorsetshire 
had expressed a hope and an expectation, 
that there would be no division on the 
second reading. The hon. Member was 
most egregiously mistaken—and it was to 
correct so monstrous an assumption that he 
had risen. He must, however, notice a 
phrase which had fallen from his hon. 
friend, the member for Honiton. His noble 
friend (Lord Clive) had praised the conces- 
sions made by Ministers, and the hon. 
Baronet had spoken of the tendency to 
concession which the present Bill displayed. 
He could neither see the concession nor the 
tendency to concession. As far as he could 
understand the statement of the Paymaster 
of the Forces, there was not one objection- 
able principle of the old Bill given up. His 
objections, therefore, remained unaltered, 
and he should urge them upon every 
opportunity. The noble Paymaster of the 
Forces had used one expression which he 
did not perfectly understand. That noble 
Lord had spoken of the boroughs in sche- 
dule A as doomed to destruction. So the 
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noble Lord had told them before ; but those 
boroughs had once outlived the prediction, 
and he knew of no reason why they should 
not again survive it. He entirely agreed 
with those who wished that the discussions 
should be carried on with temper, but that 
was no reason for superseding them alto- 
gether. With regard to the period of the 
second reading, he must say, that if the 
Bill could only be printed by Wednesday, 
Friday was a very early day; still he 
should not make that a point of fixed objec- 
tion. Let not hon. Members on the other 
side, or the Government, however, imagine 
that there was no dissatisfaction at the 
present Bil. Was Ireland content? And 
would no dissatisfaction be heard on the 
part of Scotland ? 

Mr. Shaw could not permit the assertion 
of the hon. member for Louth (Mr. Sheil) 
to pass uncontradicted—he meant the asser- 
tion, that the perpetuating the franchise 
rights of freemen would tend to preserve 
the Protestant strength in corporate towns 
in Ireland. The fact might be so in some 
of the towns, if the clause stood by itself ; 
but when the clause extending the franchise 
to all householders was taken into consider- 
ation, it would be found, that the general 
result of the Bill would be the placing the 
choice of the Irish Members wholly in the 
hands of the Catholic electors. In Dublin, 
for example, there were at present about 
4,000 freemen—that is, Protestant elec 
tors; but the Bill would extend the fran- 
chise to upwards of 20,000 householders, 
the large majority of whom were Catholics. 
Again, he could hardly persuade himself 
that the hon. Member was serious when he 
contended, that if the Reform Bill passed, 
the Irish 40s. freeholders now existing in 
corporate cities, and who were most of 
them fictitious voters, ought to be retained 
in order to counterbalance the votes of the 
freemen, when it was evident, from the ex- 
tension of the household franchise, there 
could be no possible necessity for such a 
measure. He was free to admit, however, 
that the alterations proposed, of extending 
the present privileges of freemen to per- 
petuity, made the measure more palatable 
to him than it was, but he had some suspi- 
cion, that the advantage would be more 
specious than real, in as much as the ancient 
privileges of the freemen would virtually 
merge in the newly-acquired and much 
more extended right of the house-holders. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley felt himself called 
upon to say, that the hon. member for 
Dorsetshire had misconceived the observa- 
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tions of his noble friend (Lord Clive) near 
him. His noble friend had most distinctly 
avoided pledging himself with respect to 
the future stages of the Bill, and had only, 
on the present occasion, expressed his grati- 
fication—he would not say exultation—at 
seeing alterations, the suggestion of which 
had emanated from the Opposition side of the 
House. He agreed with his noble friend in 
considering those alterations in the light of 
improvements, but he still felt his objec- 
tions to the extent and principle of the Bill 
itself to be so strong, that he could not 
bring himself to vote for it, however dis- 
posed to do so from the consideration of the 
present circumstances of the country. 
Upon this point he had little to add to 
what had fallen the other night from his 
noble relative Lord (Sandon). Every man 
must feel, that the time was come when 
something must be done to allay the public 
excitement with respect to Reform. After 
the decision of that House—after the mark- 
ed declarations of the executive—the good 
of the country required the speedy settle- 
ment of the important question before 
them, and every man must feel indisposed 
to protract by an irritating contest that 
settlement. In saying this, it was not 
to be inferred that his objections to the 
principles of the late Reform Bill were at 
all changed. The proper inference was, as 
had been stated by the hon. member for 
Thetford (Mr. Baring), that hon. Mem- 
bers were compelled to look at the Bill, not 
as it squared with their own abstract opin- 
ions, but in relation to the present cir- 
cumstances of the country. When con- 
sidered with reference to the present state 
of the public mind, it could not be denied 
that the question of Reform was a very 
different one now from what it was a very 
few years ago. It was then but occasionally 
touched upon by Members in their indivi- 
dual capacity. It was now brought for- 
ward by Ministers in their official capa- 
city, after having obtained the sanction of 
a large majority of that House, rendering 
it incumbent upon every sincere patriot to 
promote its settlement in the spirit of mu- 
tual concession, and of statesmanlike and 
practical policy, so as to relieve the country 
from the evils of protracted suspense and 
excitement. 

Mr. Portman in explanation, begged 
leave to say, that he had not represented 
the noble Lord (Clive) opposite as having 
abandoned his ground of hostility to the 
principles of the Reform Bill, but as dis- 
posed to receive the alterations in the 
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present plan, in a spirit which warranted 
him in considering that his opposition 
would be of a less uncompromising cha- 
racter in future. 

Lord Clive, in explanation, said, that all 
he had intended to say was, that it wasa 
gratification to him to find in Ministers a 
spirit of conciliation towards the opponents 
of the Bill, inasmuch as Ministers had 
adopted several of their suggestions in the 
measure now under consideration ; and that 
though he would not make, in that pre- 
liminary stage, any formal objection, he did 
not, therefore, pledge himself not to oppose 
it in its future stages. 

Sir Robert Peel said, he should be 
ashamed of himself if be could be supposed 
capable of seeking to induce hon. Members 
to vote with him by any twisting or un- 
worthy modification of his opinions ; and 
he should also be ashamed of himself if it 
could be thought, that if other hon. Mem- 
bers saw reasons to modify their opinions, 
he should therefore charge them with in- 
consistency. If his noble friend (Lord 
Clive) should differ from him with respect 
to the great measure shortly to be before 
them, he would give his noble friend full 
credit for his motives, and their friendly 
intercourse would receive no interruption. 
For his own part, he could not consider the 
alterations which had been made in the 
proposed Bill from that discussed last ses- 
sion——though they were improvements, 
and suggested by the opponents of that 
Bill—such as to do away with the main ob- 
jections which he had stated to the former 
measure. Indeed, he took it for granted 
that no statement could be more painful to 
the Ministers, than one which went to 
prove, that there were any important 
changes in the spirit and principle of their 
measure. That, however, was not the 
occasion to state his views on this head. 
All he would then say was, that when the 
noble Lord (Althorp) stated, that Ministers 
could not think of proposing a measure of 
Reform less efficient than the last, he did 
not expect that such alterations and conces- 
sions would have been made as would have 
induced those on the Opposition side of 
the House to support it at all. What- 
ever other hon. Members might do, he 
should oppose the second reading. 

Mr. Labouchere was rather surprised, 
when such a great alteration was to be 
made in the Constitution, that something 
more was not done for the satisfaction of 
Ireland ; but he was not surprised that the 
alterations which had been made should 
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not give satisfaction to Irish Members. He 
confessed he felt bound to accede to the 
opinion expressed by the member for Louth 
(Mr. Sheil), that the course now pursued 
towards Ireland would strengthen the 
power of the agitators and the discon- 
tented, and afford a handle for still stronger 
language of complaint. The right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) had observed, 
in the course of his speech, that the 
Members of the other branch of the 
Legislature deserved the thanks of that 
House, and the gratitude of the country, 
for having so honestly and conscientiously 
discharged their duty, and enabled the 
members of the Government, and of the 
lower House, to reconsider the question of 
Reform. He was one of those, however, 
who did not feel this gratitude. On the 
contrary, he saw many evils arising from 
the rejection of the former Bill, although 
he admitted, that some advantages had been 
obtained by the reconsideration of the pro- 
visions of the Bill. He, however, could 
not see why the other House of Parlia- 
ment had not sent the Bill down with 
these amendments and improvements, 
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instead of throwing it out altogether ; and 
by that means have enabled the country to 
escape many evils which had resulted from 


the loss of time, and the continued agita- 
tion of the question. He as well as others 
would, he believed, have been ready to 
give the suggestions and amendments of 
the other House their best consideration, 
and to have adopted any measures which 
were likely to procure that degree of unan- 
imity and conciliation which the interests 
of the country demanded; and he con- 
sidered it, therefore, unfair to claim for the 
Members of the other House, a gratitude 
to which they were not entitled. He for 
one should never cease to regret the deci- 
sion of the Peers on that occasion. It 
would be long before the Members of that 
House recovered the respect they formerly 
possessed. It would be long, very long, 
before the heads of the Church recovered 
the same situation and power which they 
possessed before that unfortunate rejection 
of the Bill. It would be long before the 
Church establishment, to which he was 
sincerely attached, would obtain its former 
influence over the people, and be restored 
to that affection in their hearts, which, he 
regretted to say, had been so much dimin- 
ished since the unfortunate connection 
of the Church with the question of Re- 
form. Feeling this, and looking to the 
consequences which had followed the 
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course pursued by the House of Peers, he 
confessed he could not remain silent, when 
it was said they were entitled to claim the 
gratitude of the country. 

Mr. Hume was happy to express his ap- 
probation of the principle of the measure 
proposed by the Government, but he must 
join with the member for Louth, and the 
other Members for Ireland, in regretting 
that some measures had not been adopted 
to put an end to the complaints of the 
people of Ireland. He feared much, in- 
deed, that the passing by the claims of 
Ireland to an enlarged Representation would 
give inveterate offence to the people of that 
country ; and he must say, that, if he was 
an Irishman, he should feel, that he had a 
right to complain loudly of the injustice 
with which his country had been treated. 
The noble Lord, although he explained 
very clearly, on a former occasion, his 
desire to preserve the relative proportion 
between the Members of England and 
Ireland, seemed to have now entirely for- 
gotten his own former remarks in his 
speech of that evening ; and, consequently, 
he (Mr. Hume) feared much that the noble 
Lord had added one more that night to the 
many other grounds of complaint which 
the people of Ireland had already against 
the Government of this country. He 
trusted, that Ministers would, at all events, 
re-consider that part of their plan. He 
must say, that he thought they deserved the 
thanks of the country for their exertions, 
and that they had rendered the Bill as per- 
fect as circumstances would permit. He 
doubted, however, the propriety of giving 
two Members to so many boroughs, and 
thought that it would have been better if 
they had proceeded on a different principle, 
and given one Member to twenty-six new 
boroughs possessing a population of from 
5,000 to 10,000 persons. The noble 
Lord, the member for Liverpool (Lord 
Sandon), had the other night said a good 
deal of the necessity of conciliation, and 
of the opinions of his constituents with 
respect to the principle of the Bill. He 
(Mr. Hume) was quite satisfied, notwith- 
standing what the noble Lord said of the 
opinions of the people of Liverpool, that 
the feelings of the country were decidedly 
in favour of the principle of Reform ; and 
that, if Ministers had offered any thing 
short of the Bill, the people would not 
accept it. He was happy, however, to see 
that the principle had been fully adhered 
to; and he trusted, that the Government 
would not, in the discussion of the details, 
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abandon one iota of the principle they 
professed to adhere to. 

Lord Sandon said, that as he had 
been so pointedly alluded to by the hon. 
member for Middlesex, he felt himself bound 
to offer one or two words in explanation of 
what had fallen from him on a recent 
occasion. The hon. Member had not cor- 
rectly stated the tendency of his observa- 
tions. To the great principles of the 
Reform Bill of last session, that is, to the 
clauses for the extinction of the nomination 
boroughs, for the investing the large towns 
with the right of returning Represent- 
atives, and for extending the franchise, he 
begged it to be understood that he adhered. 
What he had said by way of objection was, 
that Ministers had been too pertinacious as 
to the details; and that many of them 
might have been so modified as to obtain 
the support of moderate men, without a 
compromise of the great principles of the 
measure. Some such modifications had, as 
they had that evening learned, been introdu- 
ced into the Bill now before them, and 
more might be made with advantage. 
He approved of the alteration, for example, 
with respect to the population basis of the 
former Bill, and was glad to find that a 


plan embracing the household wealth of the 


country was to be acted upon. He was 
also glad to find, that the rights of freemen 
in corporate towns were to be preserved 
inviolate. He was convinced that al 
parties would best promote the interests of 
their country by assenting to the destruc- 
tion of nomination boroughs, as a basis of a 
mutual good understanding throughout 
every class of the British community with- 
out the walls of the Legislature. Enter- 
taining those sentiments, which he ven- 
tured so briefly to express, and being 
convinced that it was for the interest of all 
parties to endeavour to raise a fabric of 
mutual conciliation, he trusted that ere 
long they should see an effective measure 
of Reform carried, to the satisfaction of an 
intelligent and excited public, without in 
any way unduly interfering with the just 
rights and privileges of the other House of 
Parliament. 

Mr. Ewart was happy to see some satis- 
factory prospect of the settlement of the 
question of Reform. The former measure, 
it was admitted by all, had several details 
from which some dangers were apprehended 
by certain parties. He agreed, therefore, 
with his noble colleague, that some modi- 
fications of the measure were necessary ; 
but he understood the noble Lord, on the 
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previous occasion on which he had declared 
his sentiments to the House, to have assert- 
ed that their common constituents did not 
approve of the 10/. qualification. He had 
then declared, and he must still adhere to 
the declaration, that that clause met with 
the approval of the majority of the commu- 
nity which they had the honour to represent. 
He rejoiced to see this qualification re- 
tained in the Bill before them, and he was 
therefore fully determined to support the 
Bill, convinced that by doing so he was 
acting on the confirmed conviction of the 
intelligence of Liverpool. 

Mr. O’ Ferrall was sorry to say, that the 
measures of the Government, as far as 
they related to Ireland, would prove any- 
thing but satisfactory. He owed it to his 
constituents and the people of that country, 
to declare, on the first opportunity, that he 
considered his Majesty’s Ministers had 
acted most unwisely, by departing, in the 
measure of Reform they had now intro- 
duced, from the principle of giving ad- 
ditional Representatives to Ireland. He 
was confident that the objects of those 
who were interested in the progress of 
Political Unions would be strengthened by 
the declaration of that evening ; and al- 
though it would be to him a matter of 
great regret to forfeit his position in that 
House or in the country, yet he would 
say, that if Ireland could not obtain re- 
dress in the English Parliament, she must 
seek it elsewhere, and by other means. 
He would and must seek it in political 
agitation. He knew the consequence of 
political combinations. He had seen their 
effects in other countries, and he could 
well imagine what they would prove in 
his own; his countrymen possessed strong 
feelings, and he was sure that the course 
pursued by the noble Lord would add force 
to the opinions of those who were at pre- 
sent influenced in favour of agitation. He, 
therefore, did hope Government would, in 
settling the great measure of Reform, re- 
consider the question, so far as related to 
Ireland, and taking into account her pre- 
sent political condition, allow her such an 
additional number of Representatives as 
would entitle the author of the measure to 
the thanks and gratitude of her people. 

Lord John Russell said, that he was 
happy to understand, that the alterations 
which had been made in the Bill had met 
with the approbation of several hon. Mem- 
bers who had been opposed to the former 
measure; but leaving that question at 
present, he begged to add a few words 
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with regard to the question of the number 
of Members to be given to Ireland. He 
must be permitted to say, without in- 
tending the slightest disrespect to the hon. 
Member who had introduced the subject, 
that he must be excused for not entering 
into so large a field of discussion on the 
introduction of the English Reform Bill. 
This much, however, he would say, that 
before the question of Reform was intro- 
duced at all, the number of Members for 
England was 513, and for Ireland 100; 
whereas, by the plan now proposed, the 
number of Members for England was to be 
reduced to 500, while the Members for 
Ireland were to be increased to 105; so 
that whatever alterations were to take 
place, were in favour of, and not against 
the Representation of Ireland. With re- 
gard to that, however, as well as to all 
other pomts, he was perfectly ready to 
enter into a full explanation of the views 
and motives of the Government, when 
the question was fairly brought before 
the House. With regard to the ques- 


tion of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Croker) on the subject of the additional 
information that might be required, he had 
only to say there was no objection to supply 


all the information which the Government 
possessed; but he hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would give notice of the 
time it was required, as the persons now 
employed in obtaining information for the 
Government, were already so hard pressed 
that it would be very inconvenient to bur- 
then them with much additional labour. 
With respect to the limits of the boroughs, 
he believed they could not be fully settled 
before the Recess. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley wished to know 
when Ministers intended to bring in the 
Irish and Scotch Reform Bills ? 

Lord Althorp: Shortly after the Recess. 

Sir Robert Peel: Provably the noble 
Lord will have no objection, before the ad- 
journment, to state on what day the Bill 
will be committed? This information will 
be desirable for Gentlemen who are in the 
country. 

Lord Althorp said, he would state be- 
fore the recess the fact which the right 
hon. Baronet wished to be acquainted 
with. 

Mr. Callaghan said, that anxious as he 
felt to give his support to his Majesty’s 
Ministers, and sure as he was, that Reform 
would benefit his country, he could not 
refrain from expressing his disappointment 
that his Majesty’s Ministers had not en- 
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deavoured, by increasing, not only the 
franchise, but the number of Irish Repre- 
sentatives, to conciliate the Members at 
present returned by that country. For his 
own part, anxious as he was to continue 
the support which he had hitherto given 
to the Ministerial measure of Reform, he 
could not pledge himself to follow up that 
support on the present occasion, unless 
some more satisfactory course should be 
adopted for equalizing the Representation 
of the country at large, by giving addi- 
tional Members to Ireland, than the Bill 
which was about to be introduced promised 
to do. He would not, at present, enter 
into the question further than to say, that 
he had regretted to understand last Session 
from the right hon. Secretary for Ireland, 
that he had no intention to introduce any 
measure of enfranchisement with regard to 
that country. He was fully persuaded 
that there was an absolute necessity to do 
away with exclusive privileges, or at least 
neutralize them, by extending the franchise 
to resident householders, and he further be- 
lived, from the inquiries he had made, that 
it would be necessary to reduce the quali- 
fication below 10/. or the existing con- 
stituencies in several Jarge towns would be 
very much reduced. He, therefore, trust- 
ed that Government would consider the 
propriety not only of giving additional Re- 
presentatives, but also of extending the 
franchise generally in Ireland. 

Leave was given, and Lord John Rus- 
sell brought in the Bill to amend the 
Representation of England and Wales. 
It was about to be read a first time, when 

Sir Robert Inglis objected to the Bill 
being now read a first time, on the ground 
that the title of it was printed. He con- 
sidered this a departure from the usual 
forms. 

Lord John Russell trusted the Bill 
might be read a first time. 

Mr. Hume said, he believed it was the 
wish of the House that bills should be laid 
on the Table in manuscript, but he did 
not think this an objection to the Motion. 

Lord Althorp hoped the hon. Baronet 
would not press his objection. 

Mr. Herries suggested that the circum- 
stance, although contrary to rule, was 
frequently permitted for public conveni- 
ence, and had grown into a practice. 

Bill read a first time. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, December 13, 1831. 


Mrinutes.] Bills. Read a first time; for encouraging and 
employing Agricultural Labourers; to diminish the ex- 
penses of Commissions de dunatico inguirendo. 


Rrrorm. ] The Earlof Coventry present- 
ed a Petition from the Noblemen, Gentry, 
Clergy, and Freeholders of the county of 
Worcester. The petition wassignedby several 
noblemen, and by persons of the greatest 
wealth and respectability inthe county. The 
petitioners, after expressing their approba- 
tion of their Lordships’ conduct on a late 
occasion, prayed that House to pass no 
Reform Bill which had not for its object 
the preservation of the constitution in 
Church and State. The petition was not 
confined to the higher and aristocratical 
classes. It had been submitted for signa- 
ture to the middle classes, and he was 
happy to say, that there was attached to it 
the names of many honest and industrious 
freeholders and tradesmen, who possessed 
property and wished to maintain it. These 
respectable persons fully concurred with 
those of higher rank, and were anxious to 
attach their names to a petition which 
called upon their Lordships for such a mea- 
sure of conciliation as would promote the 
stability of the Constitution, and the safety 
and ‘security of the country. He hoped 
their Lordships would follow this advice, 
and adopt a measure of conciliation, as due 
to themselves on both sides of the House, 
and such as would ensure the well-being of 
the whole community. He would remind 
them of the fable in A‘sop, where, during 
the quarrel of two claimants to a property, 
the property itself was abstracted by a 
looker-on of the dispute ; and he hoped, 
when the Reform Bill came before the 
House, it would be such as would admit 
of a general union of sentiments. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Bririsu Facrory at Canton.) Lord 
Ellenborough rose to move for copies of all 
correspondence between our factory at Can- 
ton and the East-India Company, relative 
to existing differences between the factory 
and the local authorities of Canton. He 
was aware, that their Lordships were indis- 
posed at the present moment to attend to 
any thing but what was immediately pass- 
ing around them, but he was induced to 
bring the subject under their Lordships’ 
notice, on account of its great importance. 
It might, however, be as well to state to 
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taken place with regard to the question he 
was now about to submit to them; but 
these alterations he did not consider of 
sufficient importance to induce him toforego 
his intention of submitting a motion for 
the preduction of the papers he required. 
It appeared that, on the 20th of May last, 
a notice was issued by the Select Com- 
mittee of the factory at Canton, proclaim- 
ing that there would be an entire suspen- 
sion of commercial intercourse on the fol- 
lowing ist of August, on account of 
aggressions which the Select Committee 
stated had been made on British commerce, 
and the notice concluded by appealing for 
support to the Court of Directors and the 
British Government. This was the latest 
information that had been obtained when he 
had determined to move for the production 
of the necessary documents to elucidate this 
case ; but he had since been informed, that 
subsequently to the publication of this 
notice, another was issued, on the 10th of 
June, by which the former notice was with- 
drawn, and a declaration made, that com- 
merce was to be carried on as usual. The 
reason given by the Select Committee for 
withdrawing the notice of the 20th of 
May was, that the conduct of the local 
authorities, which in their opinion, justified 
the suspension of trade, had been approved 
of by the emperor of China. The Select 
Committee, therefore, no longer insisted on 
the suspension, thinking it better to wait 
for the result of the references which they 
had made to the Court of Directors and his 
Majesty’s Government. The Select Com- 
mittee, however, recommended to all Bri- 
tish residents to exert every means to re- 
cover such property belonging to them as 
Was at present in possession of the natives. 
It was quite impossible to look at these two 
papers, without being satisfied that British 
interests in Canton were placed in great 
peril by the persons who conducted our 
affairs there. He also understood, that the 
Select Committee had called on the Go- 
vernment at home to support their demands 
by armed interference ; but he trusted that, 
before his Majesty’s Government consented 
to adopt any such proceeding, it would 
look calmly and deliberately at all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and be fully con- 
vinced that the cause was a just one. As 
far as he was at present able to judge, he 
did not think that armed interference in 
support of the pretensions of the Select 
Committee would either be just oradviseable. 
Probably their Lordships were not aware 
that the Chinese authorities had in Novem- 





their Lordships, that some alterations had 
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ber, 1829, and May, 1830, relaxed, toa 
considerable extent, he believed one-third, 
the duties previously laid on British ship- 
ping entering the river of Canton. This 
he understood was a very important con- 
cession, and to this was attached the privi- 
lege of addressing such authorities in the 
Chinese language. Notwithstanding this 
temperate conduct of the Chinese author- 
ities, on the main principles of the inter- 
course between the two countries, yet they 
had thought proper to require, by a notice 
served upon the Select Committee, that cer- 
tain regulations should be enforced with 
regard to the native servants of the factory, 
and the manner in which Europeans should 
be carried about the town. Availing them- 
selves of these regulations as a pretence for 
finding fault, certain merchants at Canton 
addressed, on the 16th or 18th of October, 
last year, a paper to the President of the 
Select Committee, couched in very intem- 
perate language, in which they required, 
that certain restrictions imposed by the 
Chinese on the proceedings of foreigners 
should be removed. ‘Those restrictions 
might be very absurd, but they were all 
imposed by the law of the country, and it 
appeared to him to be the duty of mer- 
chants to submit themselves to the regula- 


tions of the land in which they desired to 


carry on trade. This intemperate remon- 
strance, however, was laid before the Chi- 
nese authorities, and brought forth a reply 
from them not couched, certainly, in such 
strong language as might have been expect- 
ed,in which they asserted, and even cited 
authorities to prove the fact, that the regu- 
lations of which the merchants complained 
were not of a new character, but had been 
in force as far back as 1769. In conclusion, 
this reply declared, that if the persons in 
question were not inclined to submit to the 
regulations of the country they had better 
not come to Canton to trade atall. In this 
emergency what was the conduct of the 
factory ? Not satisfied with the insult they 
had given to the Chinese authorities, by 
the remonstrance, they proceeded further, 
and for the purpose as they said of pro- 
curing the removal of these regulations, 
an armed force of 150 men was sent to the 
factory of Canton. Were these men to 
assist the factory in resisting, if the Com- 
mittee thought it necessary, the orders 
issued by the native authorities? Was not 
such conduct on the side of the British 
residents sufficient to inflame the Chinese 
government, yet its course had been marked 
by forbearance and temperance. An order 
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was published immediately after the land- 
ing of the armed force warning the resi- 
dents of the consequences likely to ensue 
from that measure ; but instead of having 
the effect intended, this forbearance only 
seemed to urge the merchants to further 
insults. In a newspaper published at Can- 
ton, credit was actually taken for having, 
by the presence of this armed body, de- 
terred the Chinese from carrying those re- 
gulations into effect. ‘The only paper ori- 
ginally printed at Canton was the Price 
Current ; but at no distant period a poli- 
tical paper was published, treating not only 
of European matters, but also alluding in 
the most disrespectful terms to the whole 
conduct of the Government of the Chinese 
empire, and calling on the British and 
other Governments to protect, by armed 
interference, the interest of the merchants 
at Canton. ‘This publication was regu- 
larly translated and forwarded to the Court 
of Pekin. In December last year a peti- 
tion was got up in Canton for the purpose 
of being presented to the British House of 
Commons. That petition was published 
at Canton, and it spoke of the Government 
of China as being most oppressive, corrupt, 
and venal. It then stated, that the present 
moment was particularly favourable to ob- 
tain advantages over China, because our 
Indian frontier had considerably approxi- 
mated to that of China, from the successes 
we had ob‘ained by the result of the Bur- 
mese War, thereby manifestly suggesting 
that this country should without delay in- 
vade China. The petitioners, too, in the 
event of their suggestions being rejected, 
proceeded te advocate the propriety of over- 
awing the Chinese by other means, and con- 
jured the British Government to take pos- 
session of some island in the neighbour- 
hood cf Canton, to convert it into a naval 
station, and by such effectual means protect 
the interests of the merchants. From these 
proceedings was it not to be expected that 
the Chinese Government, considering the 
factory as the servant of a powerful neigh- 
bouring State should calculate upon an 
immediate appeal to arms? Still, however, 
under all these repeated provocations, it 
continued to give proofs of forbearance, and 
evinced a disposition to make reasonable 
compliances. At length, however, find- 
ing all endeavours ineffectual, the local 
authorities seized upon the factory, and 
kept it in their possession for some time. 
With this exception he did not consider 
the British merchants had any reason what- 
ever to complain. As to the story of the 
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Chinese having treated the picture of our 
King with indignity, he did not know 
whether there was any truth in the report, 
but if they had done so, their conduct, 
under other circumstances would certainly 
have required explanation, and this country 
might have demanded satisfaction. Such 
was the detail of the circumstances con- 
nected with these transactions. He thought 
that he need not attempt to impress upon 
their Lordships the importance of the 
trade which was now placed in great peril 
by such conduct ; but he could scarcely con- 
ceive any thing calculated to produce 
greater mischief than the continuance of 
the existing differences. By their con- 
tinuance the revenue would lose 3,500,000/. 
annually arising from the tax on tea ; the 
East-India Company would be placed in a 
state of incapacity to pay the dividends of 
the proprietors, the interest of the bond 
debt, or provide any of those payments 
which it was necessary for them to make. 
There would also be a suspension of that 
great demand which at present existed in 
the Chinese market for British manufac- 
tures ; and there would be almost an entire 
stoppage of trade in the eastern islands, 
because that and the Chinese trade were 
so intimately connected, that one could not 
exist without the other. The revenue de- 
rived from the trade in opium to our Indian 
Government, consisting of something more 
than a million, would be lost, and very 
extensive distress would, he had no doubt, 
be occasioned. A consciousness of the evils 
which must arise, even from a temporary 
suspension of the trade at Canton, had in- 
duced him to move for copies of all corre- 
spondence which had taken place on the 
subject, in order to learn the view which 
had been taken of the matter by the Go- 
vernment at home. The course which he 
thought the Government at home ought to 
pursue was, so far from complying with the 
request made for armed interference, to 
issue orders, directing the British mer- 
chants to obey the laws of the country in 
which they resided. He was quite satis- 
fied that the Directors of the East-India 
Company would visit with their severe dis- 
pleasure the persons at the head of the fac- 
tory, who had been the cause of all the 
existing inconveniences; and would not 
only command them to disconnect them- 
selves from any publication which attempt- 
ed to excite the hostility of other Govern- 
ments against the Chinese, but would use 
all their influence to prevent the promul- 
gation of opinions which, if human nature 
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was the same in China as in all other 
places, could not but provoke the enmity 
of the local authorities. In conclusion, he 
begged to move for copies of, or extracts 
from, all the correspondence between the 
factory at Canton, and the Court of Direc- 
tors of the East-India Company, relating 
to the last differences between the factory 
and the authorities at Canton. 

Earl Grey admitted the importance of 
the case which had been brought under the 
notice of the House by the noble Lord ; 
but in proportion as it was important, and 
might produce consequences the most dan- 
gerous to the commercial and financial in- 
terests, both of the East-India Company 
and the empire at large, it was the more 
necessary to proceed with caution. There 
was no objection on the part of the Govern- 
ment, ol none, he was persuaded, on the 
part of the East-India Company, at the 
proper time, to produce any information 
necessary to put their Lordships in full 
possession of all the circumstances of this 
important case; but the information was 
not yet in such a state as to make it expe- 
dient to lay it on the Table of that House. 
Their Lordships were aware, though the 
general concerns of the East-India Com- 
pany were under the superintendence of 
the Board of Control, our intercourse with 
China was more especially under the direc- 
tion of the East-India Company ; and he 
was informed that the latest information 
received, with respect to this case, had only 
recently arrived, and had not yet been laid 
before the Court of Directors. He there- 
fore trusted, that the noble Lord would not 
press for the papers which he had moved 
for. With respect to the conduct which 
the noble Lord thought ought to be pur- 
sued on the occasion, he trusted and be- 
lieved, that there was no disposition on the 
part of the Directors of the East-India 
Company to interfere, more especially by 
an armed force, in any matter when they 
were not convinced of the necessity and 


justice of such interference. He was at 


least certain, that the Government would 
not consent to exert the power of the 
country to support any cause which was 
not founded in justice. Not being in pos- 
session of information on this subject, he 
could not say whether any statements could 
be made on the other side, contradictory of 
the representations of the noble Lord ; 
but he was ready to admit, according 
to the noble Lord’s statement, that it did 
appear, that the factory at Canton had 
displayed a great deal of improper con- 
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duct. He begged, however, to be un- 
derstood as giving no opinion on this point, 
not being, as he before stated, in possession 
of the necessary information. Whether 
the course pointed out by the noble Lord 
would be the most proper to be pursued, 
was for the consideration of the Directors 
of the East-India Company, and his Ma- 
jesty’s Government ; but the noble Lord 
might be assured, that any application for 
an armed force, if such application should 
ever be made, would be considered, not 
only with the greatest calmness, but with 
the greatest unwillingness to grant it, un- 
less the justice and necessity of so doing 
should plainly appear. 

Lord Ellenborough admitted it was quite 
true, as the noble Earl had stated, that 
the Board of Control possessed little in- 
fluence over the commercial affairs of the 
East-India Company in reference to China. 
In point of fact, if the Board did possess 
any right to interfere, it was never exer- 
cised ; and that was one great reason for 
his having troubled their Lordships with 
his present Motion, as it appeared to hold 
out the only means which he could com- 
mand to direct attention to the recent 
events at Canton—events which he very 
strongly regretted. Having attained this 
object, he would not, under the circum- 
stances alluded to by the noble Earl, press 
his Motion; and, therefore, with leave of 
their Lordships, he would withdraw it. 

Motion withdrawn. 


OOS DLE OL OP 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, December 14, 1831. 


MrnutTEs.] New Member. Tuomas WALLACE Esq., for 
Drogheda. 

Bill. Brought in, by Lord Viscount DuNcANNON, to au- 
thorize the application of part of the Land Revenues of 
the Crown, for the repair and improvement of Bucking- 
ham Palace. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. WEYLAND, the 
number of Brewers and Retail Beer-shops Licensed under 
the Beer Act :-—On the Motion of Mr. D. W. Harvey, 
the number of Persons admitted to the Freedom of those 
Boroughs which send Members to Parliament, since the 
year 1821, with the amount of the Fees paid on their ad- 
mission:—On the Motion of Sir Joun Hopyovussg, the 
number of rated Householders in the Parishes included in 
the Metropolitan Police Bill:—On the Motion of Mr. 
Hume, the number of Sinecure Offices executed by Deputy 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and all Fees and Emolu- 
ments attached to them, with Reversions, Joint Appoint- 
ments, and Appointments for Lives, and those held during 
pleasure. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. HENEAGE, from the city of 
Lincoln, in favour of a better system of Parliamentary 
Representation. By Mr. WARBURTON, from James 
Hitchens, Surgeon of Lincoln, for facilitating Anatomical 
Studies. By Mr. SHaw, from the Protestant Freemen of 
Galway, and from the Catholic Magistrates and Burgesses 
of that place, for the preservation of the peculiar Fran- 
chise attached to Galway; and from the Free Burgesses of 
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Galway, for the Repeal of the Stamp-duty on the admission 

of Freemen to Corporations; and complaining of an ad- 

dition made to the last Annual Indemnity Act. By Sir 

RIcHARD MuseGravVE, from the Inhabitants of Dungarvon 

Cappoquin, and other places, praying that the Ordnance 

Survey of certain parts of Ireland may be extended to 

Wexford. By Mr. ProrHeror, from Thomas Howell, 

for the repeal of the Window Tax. 

Rerorm—Expuanations.] The Mar- 
quis of Chandos said, that he had observed 
in a morning paper some observations at- 
tributed to the hon. and gallant Member 
near him (Colonel Sibthorp) referring to 
him. Amongst other expressions was this 
—‘ He would not stop to characterize the 
neble Marquis’s conduct.” He wished to 
know whether the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber had uttered that language, and whe- 
ther these words were intended to apply 
personally to him ? 

Colonel Sibthorp said, that being thus 
called upon, he felt bound to give a clear 
explanation. He had no hesitation in say- 
ing, that the words of the newspaper were 
never used by him, although he considered 
that he had some right to complain that 
the noble Marquis had irregularly antici- 
pated him in respect of a clause in the Re- 
form Bill, and he had felt some regret in 
consequence. He was, however, happy to 
understand that there was no occasion to 
persevere in the motion, as the provision 
which they both had the same intention to 
propose was inserted in the present Bill. 

The Marquis of Chandos felt, that the 
explanation of the hon, and gallant Member 
was completely satisfactory, as he had de- 
nied using the words ascribed to him. 


Rerorm.] Mr. Charles Dundas pre- 
sented a Petition from Richmond, York- 
shire, in favour of a Reform in the Com- 
mons House of Parliament. 

Lord Morpeth observed, that this pe- 
tition which was signed by 5,000 persons 
proved, that the disposition in favour of 
Reform was not confined to the manufac- 
turing classes in Yorkshire, but was 
equally strong amongst the agricultural 
community, and he therefore regretted 
that the right hon. Gentleman, the mem- 
ber for Aldeburgh was not present, that 
he might make him aware of the fact. 
He wished to take this opportunity of ad- 
verting to a statement which was reported 
to have been made in that House by the 
hon. member for Preston (Mr. Hunt). 
The hon, Member was reported to have 
said, that the Whig Government Paper in 
Leeds had excited the populace to shed his 
(Mr, Hunt's) blood. Nobody inthat House 
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had thought it necessary seriously to re- 
fute such acharge ; but the Editors of the 
Leeds Mercury, which he presumed was 
the paper alluded to, had written to him 
(Lord Morpeth), requesting him distinctly 
to contradict this statement. The Journal 
in question was one of considerable circu- 
lation, and most respectably conducted. 
He had accordingly to satisfy himself whe- 
ther the statement of the hon. Member 
were correct, looked through the copies of 
the paper published at the period alluded 
to by the hon. member for Preston, and he 
was perfectly satisfied that the Editors 
were quite innocent of the dark design at- 
tributed to them by the hon. Member. 
The Editors of the Leeds Mercury op- 
posed the hon. member for Preston on pub- 
lic grounds, and they were incapable he be- 
lieved, of resorting to any mode of warfare 
inconsistent with fair political discussion. 

Mr. Strickland said, that knowing the 
severe and unjust imputations which the 
hon. member for Preston sometimes made, 
he had doubted the fact the moment the 
hon. member for Preston made the state- 
ment ; and his impression was confirmed 
upon looking through the numbers of the 
newspaper which were published at the 
period referred to. He was acquainted 
with the editors, who were persons of 
strict honour—had always endeavoured by 
their writings to maintain peace and good- 
will, and who could not, he tvas sure, on 
this or any other occasion, have been guilty 
of so foul a crime as had been imputed to 
them. 

Mr. Hunt said, that the newspaper in 
question spoke of ‘cracking his skull,” 
and he wished to ask the hon. members for 
Yorkshire whether that could have been 
done without shedding his blood. The 
article to which he referred had appeared 
in the Leeds Mercury the week before he 
had entered Leeds. He had been invited 
to visit that place by some gentlemen who 
were of the same opinion as himself, that 
the working classes were by no means 
unanimous in their approbation of the Re- 
form Bill brought in by the Ministers. A 
meeting took place in consequence, and he 
was about putting the question, ‘that all 
those who were of opinion that the Reform 
Bill of his Majesty’s Ministers was calcu- 
lated to work general good do hold up their 
hands,” when Mr. Baines interfered ; the 
question was, however, put, and probably 
about a dozen hands were raised in its 
support. He had then said “ Let all those 
who have no confidence in Ministers hold 
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up their hands ;” instantly there were 
10,000 hands held up, that was the feeling 
among the working classes, and it was from 
his having proved this to be the case, that 
he had excited the enmity of the editor of 
the paper in question, and most assuredly 
he would not retract the expression he had 
used, as he believed it to be well deserved. 

Lord Morpeth said, the words “ crack- 
ing skulls” might have been mentioned in 
the paper in question; but that did not 
prove, that the editor recommended any 
one to make the attempt on the hon. mem- 
ber for Preston. 

Mr. Hunt: Will you take upon you to 
say that no such words are used ? 

Lord Morpeth: I cannot say the words 
are not used, but I do venture to say, that 
no such words are used for the purpose of 
exciting the people against you. 

Petition to be printed. 


Essex Petition.] Mr. Western rose to 
present a Petition in favour of the Ministe- 
rial Measure of Parliamentary Reform from 
the Nobility, Gentry, Freeholders, and other 
the inhabitants of the county of Essex. ‘The 
petition was the result of a public meeting, 
composed, he acknowledged, exclusively of 
the friends of the Bill, and assembled 
under peculiar circumstances, the High 
Sheriff having thought proper to decline 
calling the meeting, although a requisition 
had been presented to him, signed by 
nearly 1,600 persons of respectability. He 
was not aware how or where the Sheriff’s 
authority was defined, but the practice had 
usually been, for the Sheriffs to convene 
their respective counties when requested 
so to do by a number of influential persons 
resident within them. He begged it to be 
understood, that he made no complaint of 
the conduct of the High Sheriff, who as- 
signed as his reasons for not calling the 
county together, that there had been al- 
ready two county meetings during the 
year, besides a contested election, which 
had sufficiently manifested the sentiments 
of the freeholders, and there was, therefore, 
no occasion for a third meeting, which in 
times of excitement had better be avoided. 
This reasoning on the part of the Sheriff 
was not applicable to existing circum- 
stances, for since the last meeting, import- 
ant events had taken place. The Reform 
Bill had been rejected by the House of 
Lords, which rendered it necessary that 
the people should universally declare their 
sentiments with regard to that disastrous 
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of conflicting opinions, and much excite- 
ment, and the requisitionists, therefore, 
thought they ought to assemble and de- 
clare their sentiments by an Address to the 
Throne, and petitions to the two Houses of 
Parliament. When that opportunity was 
denied them by the refusal of the High 
Sheriff to convene acounty meeting, they 
had no other resource to prove that no 
change of opinions had taken place in their 
minds, as had been asserted, than to call 
such meeting under the sanction of a cer- 
tain number of Magistrates. The meeting 
accordingly took place, and was respect- 
ably, although not very numerously attended 
for the Conservative Reform party, as they 
called themselves, having given out they 
did not mean to attend, many of the sup- 
porters of Reform, in the more distant 
parts of the country, consequently did not 
come to the meeting, which was therefore 
composed of part of the Reformers only. 
Of course the resolutions proposed were 
unanimously carried, and were embodied 
in the petition he held in his hands. The 
petitioners expressed themselves in strong 
language with regard to the decision of 
the House of Lords in rejecting the Re- 
form Bill—language in which, however, he 
completely coincided, for he thought with 
the petitioners, that the conduct of their 
Lordships was extraordinary and calami- 
tous. The majority of the Peers were 
decidedly opposed to public opinion, and 
such a position in one branch of the Legis- 
lature was fraught with dangerous conse- 
quences: the events that had occurred since 
their decision, would be remembered with 
pain, and their effects for a long time de- 
plored. By their rejection of the Bill they 
had completely played into the hands of 
democrats and demagogues who had not 
failed to profit by the advantage given 
them. The meeting was decidedly of 
opinion, that no measure of Reform less 
efficient and comprehensive than the late 
Bill would be satisfactory to the people in 
general, or adequately restore their just and 
legitimate rights in electing the Members 
of the Commons House of Parliament. In 
that opinion he most fully concurred, and 
should not be satisfied with any measure 
less comprehensive than the Bill which had 
been lost. He believed the Bill which had 
been now introduced was of that character, 
and therefore he was determined to support 
it. He wished, however, not to pledge him- 
self to all the details, some of which he did 
not consider asamendments upon the former 
Bill, except they were considered as the 
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means of conciliation, and in that point of 
view they were highly desirable. The 
petition he had the honour of requesting 
might be brought up, was signed by the 
Chairman only, on behalf of the meeting, in 
consequence of the length of the discussion 
by the introduction of a variety of extrane- 
ous topics, so that at the conclusion of the 
meeting there was no time or opportunity 
to adopt the usual course. 

The petition read ; it was signed by Sir 
Thomas Barrett Lennard, on behalf of the 
county of Essex. 

Mr. Long Wellesley supported the peti- 
tion, and felt satisfied, that in giving his 
vote in favour of the new Reform Bill, he 
was in no degree departing from the 
pledge which he had given to his consti- 
tuents, 

Mr. Hunt said, he must call the atten- 
tion of the House to a remark that had 
fallen from the hon. Member who had pre- 
sented the petition, and who had said, that 
he regretted the conduct of the House of 
Lords, in throwing out the Reform Bill, 
because they had played intu the hands of 
democrats and demagogues. The Bill, at 
least, had given no such handle to radical 
demagogues or radical democrats, though 
it would to Whig demagogues and Whig 
democrats. 

Mr. George Dawson said, he had been 
requested by several gentlemen of the 
county of Essex, to state to the House, that 
this petition was not the petition of the 
county, but only that of the 600 or 700 
individuals who had attended the meeting. 
He did not wish to depreciate the petition 
more than it deserved, for he was ready to 
acknowledge, that amongst the number 
who did attend, were many very respect- 
able persons, and he was glad to observe 
the tone of moderation with which the peti- 
tion had been introduced,arising, no doubt, 
from the consciousness of the hon. Mem- 
bers, that it was not a declaration of the 
sentiments of the county at large, and that 
the inhabitants had not responded to the 
call which had been made upon them. 
There had been great skill and industry 
employed in getting up the meeting, and 
even a public breakfast provided, but onl 
300 or at most 400 persons attended, to the 
mortification ofthose who had planneda trap 
baited with all the delicacies of the season, 
for the advocates of the Bill, the whole Bill, 
and nothing but the Bill. Taking these cir- 
cumstances into consideration, he did not 
think the petition entitled to the weight 
that was generally attached to county 
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petitions. Moreover, as it had been de- 
clared to be the petition of the friends of 
the Bill, if the county of Essex, which con- 
tained 300,000 inhabitants, could muster 
only 600 friends of the Bill, it was not a 
very clear manifestation of the feelings of 
the county at large in favour of Reform. 
As to the High Sheriff, he thought that 
gentleman had exercised a very sound dis- 
cretion in declining to convene the county, 
after a former meeting on the same ques- 
tion, and the thinness of the meeting 
showed, that his refusal had not disappoint- 
ed the county. He thought, also, that 
the High Sheriff had much reason to con- 
gratulate himself on not being present at 
a meeting where the Established Church 
was held up to execration and obloquy. He 
alluded particularly to the language made 
use of by the hon. member for Colchester 
(Mr. Daniel W. Harvey); that hon, Gen- 
tleman was a Dissenter, and might not be 
greatly attached to the Church of England, 
but he understood the attack he had made 
upon it, was so gross as even to excite a 
feeling of abhorrence in the auditors. He 


trusted, that the detestation then mani- 
fested would be re-echoed throughout the 
kingdom. 


It was time, that Gentlemen 
should see, that under the colour of Reform, 
an attack was to be made upon all our 
established institutions, and more particu- 
larly on the Church. He trusted that 
those hon. Members who were attached to 
that venerable establishment, would be 
prepared to act as the advocates of its 
rights, and if no check was put to the pro- 
pagation of similar sentiments to those 
uttered by the hon. Member, who, he be- 
lieved spoke with sincerity, then an occa- 
sion would arrive for seriously defending 
the Church sooner than many hon. Mem- 
bers expected. 

Mr. Daniel W. Harvey was convinced, 
that in making these statements, the right 
hon. member for Harwich (Mr. Dawson), 
was merely reporting facts that had been 
conveyed to him. But if the right hon. 
Gentleman meant to assert that his observ- 
ations had been received with execration, 
by the persons present at the Essex Meet- 
ing, he would say, in return, that this 
statement was as erroneous as that which 
referred to the numbers present. The 
right hon. Member only did him justice in 
asserting, that he sincerely believed the 
opinions he uttered. It was the opinion 
of the best friends of the Established 
Church, in that House, and out of that 
House, and he would second it by voice and 
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vote, that the religious and political insti. 
tutions of the country ought to be discon- 
nected. The prevailing sentiment at the 
Essex meeting was one of deep regret, that 
the conduct of the Bishops, in the decision 
of the House of Lords on the Reform Bill, 
had strengthened a feeling of hostility to 
the Church. The right hon. Gentleman 
had rated those who attended the meeting 
at between 600 and 700 persons; whereas 
there were at least 1,000 or 1,200; and one 
reason why the attendance was so limited 
was, that the county felt satisfied in the 
declaration of Ministers, that the Bill which 
they intended to bring forward, should be 
as efficient as the Bill of last session. Was 
it to be concluded, that all who did not 
attend the meeting were Anti-reformers ? 
The truth was, that the county was unani- 
mous for Reform, and he doubted whether 
an opponent of the measure could be found, 
beyond the Corporation of Harwich, which 
had such solid reasons for opposition. 
Those who were called Anti-reformers 
showed no want of tact upon this occasion, 
for they issued a counter address on the 
morning of the meeting, in which they set 
forth the necessity of Reform, arising out 
of the state of the public mind, in terms to 
which no reformer at that meeting would 
have refused to subscribe. His principal 
object in rising was, not to repel an attack, 
for he believed the right hon. Gentleman 
did not mean to make one, but simply to 
assure the House, he had not been heard 
with execration, but the same feeling was 
manifested there as was general through- 
out the country, and that was, a feeling of 
deep regret, that certain Members of the 
other House should have given the real 
enemies of the Church such a prodigious 
advantage. 

Mr. Lennard was surprised at the state- 
ment made by the right hon. member for 
Harwich. He had hoped that the lesson the 
right hon. Gentleman had received at the 
Sussex meeting, would have prevented his 
future interference with counties with 
which he had no connexion. He regretted, 
however, as the right hon. Member would 
persist in interfering, that he had not been 
presentat the Essex meeting, for he wassure 
the hon. member for Colchester had much 
underrated the Members present. In hisopi- 
nionat least 2,000 personsattended the meet- 
ing in question. The weight to be attach- 
ed to it was not, liowever, to be derived from 
thenumbers present, but from the circum- 
stances that called it together. The re- 
quisition had been signed by between 1,500 
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and 1,600 of the most respectable persons 
in Essex, and there would have been an 
overwhelming display of numerical force, 
had it not been expected that the Resolu- 
tions would pass without opposition. The 
right hon. Gentleman had alluded to 
remarks which had been uttered at that 
meeting, relating to the Established 
Church. The allusion could not apply to 
him, but he suspected that the right hon. 
Gentleman had received his information as 
to what had been said respecting the Es- 
tablished Church, from an incorrect source. 
Perhaps he had derived it from the reports 
in the London papers, which, on this occa- 
sion, were not distinguished by their usual 
accuracy. He said this, because he knew 
it to be the case with what he had said 
himself at that meeting, as well as the 
reports given of what other Gentlemen had 
said on the occasion. With respect to the 
Church, he must say, asa friend to that 
establishment, that there would be no safety 
for it, unless some of its own friends under- 
took a revision of its Jaws and condition. 
He would ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
what was the moral to be drawn from the 
feeling which had been exhibited towards 
the Church at the different Reform meet- 
ings which had lately taken place through- 
out the country? Was it not evident, 
that the Legislature must shortly turn 
its attention towards such methods as 
would allay the angry feelings which now 
prevailed towards the Church, and endea- 
vour to conciliate the people? This was 
a measure which must be undertaken by 
Ministers, and he did hope, that so soon as 
they had leisure for so important a task, 
the opportunity would not be lost. With 
respect to the petition now before the 
House, he trusted he might be permitted 
to bear his testimony to the strong feeling 
in favour of Reform which pervaded the 
whole county of Essex. ‘This petition was 
adopted in the full confidence that the 
measure of Reform to be brought forward 
would be found as efficient as the last. 
He was happy to say, the petitioners 
would not be disappointed. He was of 
the same opinion as his hon. friend, 
with regard to the new Bill, and while it 
was calculated to conciliate many oppo- 
nents, it was, in all material points, quite 
as efficient as the last measure. 

Mr. Western trusted the House would 
permit him to make a few observations, in 
reference to the remarks which had been 
made by the right hon. member for Har- 
wich (Mr. Dawson), who, although not 
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present, had confounded the sentiments of 
the meeting with those expressed by the 
hon. member for Colchester (Mr. D. W. 
Harvey). Such a mode of inference was 
unfair, and the meeting at large ought not 
to be considered responsible for individual 
opinions. The House, he trusted, would 
look to the petition as the index of the 
opinions of the meeting. Certainly many 
observations were made at the meeting not 
relevant to the question of Reform. The 
hon. member for Colchester had delivered 
opinions upon several most important 
questions, in none of which he agreed, and 
he was conscious the feelings of the meet- 
ing were not with the hon. Member. If 
he thought otherwise, if he believed the 
opinions of the freeholders of Essex were so 
different from his own on these subjects, he 
should no longer desire to represent that 
county. 

Mr. Wellesley could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman, the member for Harwich, 
that the members for the county of Essex 
had no need of profuse expense to keep the 
reforming interest together. As a proof of 
the spirit that prevailed on the subject of 
Reform, he must adduce the fact, that his 
colleague and himself had been returned 
free of all expense at the last election ; and 
a balance of the subscription still remained 
in hand. With respect to the public 
breakfast which the hon. Member had been 
so severe upon, it had been given chiefly 
to his tenants, as a mark of his attention. 
No exertions were made by Reformers to 
get up the meeting, but great exertions 
were made by their opponents to prevent 
it. It was no less singular than true, that 
though a variety of influential places in the 
county were held by persons who did all 
in their power to traverse the views of 
Ministers and their supporters, the feeling 
in favour of Reform was still general and 
strong. 

Petition to be printed. 


Post Orrick TAx on NewspaPERs. | 
On the Motion by Lord Althorp, that the 
House should resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee on the Lottery Ticket Bill. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan begged to take that 
opportunity to ask the Secretary of the 
Treasury certain questions relative to the 
management of the Post-office. It ap- 
peared from certain statements which had 
recently got into circulation, that a tax 
was levied at the Post-oflice, by what 
authority he knew not, on all Newspapers 
sent from abroad, and on all British papers 
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sent out of the country. The price of a 
Paris paper to any person residing in Lon- 
don .was 10/. a-year. Now it was well 
known that the price of that paper in Paris 
was little more than 3/. He wished to 
know whether the extra 7/. charged to the 
English subscriber, went into the coffers 
of the Post-office, or into those of the Post- 
office Clerks, and if into those of the latter, 
by what authority, parliamentary or other- 
wise? There was also a tax imposed in 
the same quarter, by whose authority he 


_ knew not, on British papers imported into 


our colonies, This was a serious injury 
to the revenue at home, and also to our 
colonists abroad. He wished to know by 
what authority both the tax on foreign 
papers imported into this country, and the 
tax on British papers exported to our own 
colonies, was imposed ? 

Mr. Spring Rice was not prepared with 
an answer to these questions at present, 
but would be to-morrow. He admitted 
the subject was of much importance, and 
he would have it investigated. 

Bill committed ; Report to be received 
to-morrow. 


Tirrnes (IrEvanp).] Mr. Hume said, 
that in consequence of a Return having 
been ordered on a former evening on the 
motion of the hon. member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (Sir Robert Inglis), re- 
specting the Tithes which were the pro- 
perty of Laymen in Ireland, he wished, in 
order that the Returns might be complete, 
to obtain a similar Return respecting the 
Tithes which were in the hands of Church- 
men in that country. He therefore begged 
leave to move, “ That an humble Address 
be presented to his Majesty, that he will 
be graciously pleased to give directions, 
that there be laid before this House, a 
Return, by the Registrar in each diocese 
in Ireland, of the number of parishes, the 
tithes of which, or a modus, are in whole 
or in part the property of, and paid to the 
use of any Bishop or person in Holy Orders, 
specifying the name of such Bishop or per- 
son in Holy Orders, and the amount of the 
income which he has derived from tithes, 
or from a modus, from each such parish or 
extra parochial place, on the average of 
the last three years on account of tithes 
and modus, stating, if under the ‘Tithe 
Composition Act, or not; distinguishing 
whether the tithes be rectorial or vicarial, 
and the amount levied on arable and pas- 
ture land, respectively.” 

Mr. Goulburn said, this was a most 
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tremendous Motion, and if it were agreed 
to he knew not how it could be executed. 

Mr. Hume said, there was no other 
novelty in the Motion than that it dis- 
tinguished the arable from the pasture 
land, a distinction he was ready to expunge, 
if there was any objection to it. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he did not under- 
stand the objections of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to lie so much to the information 
called for, as to the means of obtaining it, 
and he was also of opinion, that there would 
be the utmost difficulty in procuring it, 
particularly with the nice distinctions re- 
quired. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan declared himself 
equally hostile to the motion of his hon. 
friend the member for Oxford, and to the 
Motion of the hon, member for Middlesex. 
But as the motion of his hon. friend had 
been granted, he did not see how the other 
Motion could be resisted. Both attacked 
the rights of property. It was not, how- 
ever, surprising that the hon. member for 
Middlesex should press for this Return, 
because he had always avowed, that he 
considered the property of the Church 
national property. He held different 
opinions. He looked upon Church pro- 
perty as the property either of individuals 
or of Corporations, and if the House de- 
manded these Returns, it might with 
equal justice demand from every Gentle- 
man in that House the amount of the 
rents which he received for his estate. In- 
deed many estates were held on the same 
tenure ; if therefore the property of the 
Church of England belonged to the State, 
so also did that part of the Church pro- 
perty which had been purchased by indi- 
viduals as well as that which had been 
granted to noble families in the time of 
Henry 8th; rather than see the principle 
acknowledged, that tithes were nationai 
property, he would prefer seeing his hon. 
friend’s order cancelled, and the question 
now before them withdrawn. 

Mr. Hume said, all he wanted was, to 
have both Motions put upon the same foot- 
ing ; if the hon. Member would give notice 
of his intention to withdraw his motion, 
he (Mr. Hume) would most likely follow 
his example. 

Sir Charles Wetherell also objected to 
the Motion, but was not surprised, that the 
hon. member for Middlesex had made it, 
considering the doctrines which he had 
propagated so sedulously regarding Church 
property being national property. If the 
object of the hon, Member’s Motion was to 
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form a kind of schedule to facilitate the 
carrying of that point, he would at once 
say, the House could not concur with him. 

Mr. Hume said, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had put a construction upon 
his Motion which the words would not 
bear, but if the object of his Motion ne- 
cessarily was, to despoil one class of per- 
sons, the motion of the hon. member for 
Oxford was open to the same objections. 
He was not in the House when that 
motion was made, but on seeing it he 
thought it quite right to have the whole 
view of the case before them. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, he must protest 
against the insinuations that the motion he 
had made wasunfairly carried, or that itcould 
be attended with any danger to the Church 
establishment. He had moved for the 
same Return in April, 1830, and then had 
no idea there were objections to it ; but on 
the re-assembling of Parliament, as he 
had found no Return had been made to his 
former motion, he had renewed it, when he 
understood there were difficulties which 
prevented such a Return being made out. 
No objection, however, had then been urged 
to its principles. On that occasion he had 
stated, that he had objections to the inter- 


ference of the House with property of any 
kind, but as invidious attempts had been 
made to drag the clerical holders of tithes 
before the public, he wished to have the 
same measure of justice dealt out to the 


lay holders. His object had been limited 
to that point, and to ascertain if the lay- 
holders possessed any stipend which ought 
to belung to the clergy. 

Mr. Crampton said, that it was impossi- 
ble that any Return could be made either 
to the motion of the hon. member for Ox- 
ford, or to that of the hon. member for 
Middlesex. ‘lo whom was either order to 
be addressed?—by whom was it to be 
obeyed? They might as well ask every 
Gentleman in Ireland to tell them the 
amount of the rents of his estate, as every 
lay or Church impropriator to tell them 
the amount of his tithes. Besides, what 
authority had they to compel such a Re- 
turn from either Church or lay impro- 
priator? They might order every lawyer 
in Ireland to tell them the amount. of his 
fees, but by what authority could they 
obtain an answer to such an order? He 
thought it advisable that the hon. member 
for Oxford should move, that his order be 
rescinded, and then he thought that the 
hon. member for Middlesex would not 
object to withdraw his Motion. At the 
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same time, he wished for the information 
as much as the hon. Members themselves, 
for he was satisfied, the more the state of 
Church property was investigated, the less 
reason would there be found for the ex- 
aggerated accounts that had gone abroad 
respecting its property. 

Sir Robert Peel said, he entirely ac- 
quiesced in the very sensible and judicious 
view of this question which had been taken 
by the Solicitor-General for Ireland. If 
the motion of his hon. friend, the member 
for the University of Oxford, was perse- 
vered in, for a Return from the lay im- 
propriators, that furnished a sufficient pre- 
cedent for a Return of tithes held by the 
clergy; but there were strong objections 
to publish the names of the clerical holders 
of tithes in the present excited state of the 
public mind. As the Secretary of State 
for Ireland had given notice of a motion 
relating to tithes, perhaps the whole ques- 
tion had better be left in his hands. At 
all events, he should recommend his hon. 
friend to give notice to have his order can- 
celled, and he had no doubt the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex would withdraw that 
before the House. 

Mr. Shaw said, if these Motions were 
persevered in, he should make a similar 
motion with respect to England, for surely 
Church property in each ought to be 
placed upon an equal footing. 

Mr. Sheil did not see what good ground 
of objection existed to the Motions. Re- 
turns had been already made from 1,191 
clergymen who had made composition for 
their tithes, and the amount for which the 
composition was made ; and he did not see 
why Returns should be refused from those 
parishes where no such composition had 
been made. Why such objections were 
made when they had obtained Returns 
from all the Irish Bishops, except three, he 
could not imagine. These Returns, too, 
be it recollected, gave the actual amount 
of these sees. When they had lately got 
so much insight into the temporal affairs 
of the Irish Church, he was surprised that 
such impediments were now started to 
their obtaining more complete ones, especi- 
ally as the Irish Primate himself had 
allowed that it was advisable such Returns 
should be furnished, to convince the public 
that the revenues of the Church had been 
much exaggerated. 

Sir Robert Peel said, there was a great 
difference between the Returns now sought 
for, and those made pursuant to Act of 
Parliament, Under the Tithe Composition 
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Act, the amount was registered, and there 
could be no difficulty in obtaining it in 
each case. ey 

Sir Robert Inglis said, he did not see 
why the hon. member for Middlesex had 
coupled their Motions together ; however, 
he was ready to give notice that his should 
be rescinded. 

Mr. Hume said, the whole proceeding 
only shewed, that the hon. member for 
Oxford could meddle with the Church 
without any question, while the hon. 
member for Middlesex was forbidden to do 
so. He would therefore postpone his 
Motion, and when the hon. Member gave 
notice of the discharge of his, he (Mr. 
Hume) would be prepared to shew the 
necessity for the Return he required. At 
all events, three preceding Parliaments 
had sanctioned the principle of such a 
Return. ' 

Motion withdrawn, and Sir Robert 
Inglis gave notice, that he would move to 
have his order rescinded. 


ComMerciaL Treaties.] Mr. Robin- 
son moved for Copies of all the Treaties 
relative to Trade and Navigation entered 
into between Great Britain and other 
States ; also specifying those States with 
which no such Treaties were entered into. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that the Return 
would be very voluminous, and not neces- 
sary: almost all these treaties were already 
before the House, and nearly all of them 
published in a more commodious shape 
than they would be under the Order of the 
House. If the hon. Member only wished 
for one or two particular treaties, there 
would be no objection to grant them, but 
the Return to the Motion, as it now stood, 
would occasion a great deal of unnecessary 
expense. 

Mr. Hume said, on a late occasion a 
treaty nearly two centuries old had been 
produced to them, and the House were 
told their proceedings must be founded upon 
such a document as that, of which the ex- 
istence was not previously known. He 
had at that time declared it as his opinion, 
that it was advisable that a complete List 
of the Treaties in force should be made out, 
or that there should be some authorized 
means of reference to them which would 
obviate the inconvenience of an almost 
obsolete treaty being brought forward un- 
expectedly for the purpose of influencing 
their judgment. 

Mr. Robinson said, he had no wish to 
create expense, or cause unnecessary trouble, 
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but he was not aware where he could obtain 
the information he required His Motion 
did not refer to political treaties but to 
those merely connected with commerce and 
navigation, and he thought it of importance © 
to know with what States we had such 
treaties, particularly as we seemed to be 
going on a system as if no treaties were 
necessary, or as if they intended everything 
to find its own level. However, he would 
not press his Motion. 
Motion withdrawn. 


POOL PL PL ODDO 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, December 15, 1831. 


MrnuTEs.] Bills read a first time.” For amending the Law 
with respect to Contempt of Ecclesiastieal Courts, 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of the Earl of Har- 
RowBy, an Abstract of the total number of Curates in 
each diocese in England and Wales, according to the 
Returns made by the Archbishops and Bishops to his Ma- 
jesty’s most honourable Privy Council for the year 1829, 
distinguishing the number resident in the Parsonage-house 
and the number resident in the Parish; likewise the 
number of those who are Licensed, and the amount of 
Stipends arranged in classes of 102. and under 20/., 204, 
and under 30/., 30/. and under 402. Also, the number 
of Livings held by Non-resident Incumbents, which are 
of the gross annual value of 5002. and upward,’and under 
3580/1. And also, Abstract of the number and classes of 
Non-resident Incumbents, and of the number of Resident 
Incumbents, according to the Diocesan Returns for the 
year 1829, 


Hottanp aND BeExcium.] The Earl 
of Aberdeen, before their Lordships pro- 
ceeded to the Order of the Day, begged to 
state, that as he had reason to expect, from 
the improved health of a noble Duke, that 
he would be able in a short time to attend 
in his place in that House, and as he also 
expected that an early adjournment of the 
House would take place, he would for the 
present postpone the motion upon the 
foreign relations of the country, so far as 
Belgium and Holland were concerned, of 
which he had given notice, as much on 
the part of the noble Duke as of himself. 
He had the satisfaction of knowing that, 
with respect to the main subject of that 
motion, the affairs of the Netherlands, the 
opinion of his noble friend entirely con- 
curred with his own; and he could not 
but be sensible that their Lordships would 
be much more desirous of hearing the 
noble Duke than himself upon a subject, 
in which he had so peculiar a claim to their 
attention. He saw that a paper had re- 
cently been laid upon the Table of the 
other House of Parliament, containing an 
account “of the Sums contributed by 
Great Britain for the erection of Fortifi- 





cations in the Netherlands, or towards the 
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defence and incorporation of the Belgic 
provinces with Holland, under the Con- 
vention of the 13th of August, 1814.” 
He understood these fortifications were 
now tobe demolished, therefore he supposed 
there could be no objection to lay a similar 
account before that House. 

Earl Grey had no objection to the pros 
duction of the Returns, 

Ordered accordingly. 


TirnEs In IRELAND.] On the Motion 
of Viscount Melbourne, the Clerk read 
the following passage from his Majesty’s 
Speech :—“ In parts of Ireland a system- 
atic opposition has been made to the pay- 
ment of Tithes, attended in some instances 
with afflicting results ; and it will be one 
of your first duties to inquire whether it 
may not be possible to effect improvements 
in the laws respecting this subject, which 
may afford the necessary protection to the 
Established Church, and at the same time 
remove the present causes of complaint. 
But on this, and every other question 
affecting Ireland, it is above all things 
necessary to look to the best means of se- 
curing internal peace and order, which 
alone seems wanting to raise a country 
blessed by Providence with so many natural 
advantages to a state of the greatest pros- 

erity.” 

Viscount Melbourne then spoke nearly 
as follows:—I rise to address your Lord- 
ships, in obedience to that part of his Ma- 
jesty’s most gracious Speech which has 
just been read, and to follow up the conse- 
quences to which it leads, by requesting 
your Lordships to authorize the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to consider the 
system by which the collection and pay- 
ment of Tithes is regulated in Ireland. 
This is a motion to which, recollecting the 
unanimity with which your Lordships 
agreed to the Address to his Majesty, in 
answer to his Speech, I anticipate little or 
no opposition, though I feel as much as 
any one can the difficulty and the import- 
ance of the subject to which I would, upon 
the present occasion, draw the attention of 
the House. I feel, that the question of 
tithes has created more animosity in pri- 
vate, and given occasion to more open vio- 
lence than, perhaps, any other subject 
which has agitated the minds of the people 
of Ireland. In entering, then, upon this 
preliminary stage of the proceeding which 
[ intend to lay before the House, I trust I 
shall do so with all the coolness, and cau- 
tion, and circumspection, befitting such an 
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occasion ; and I earnestly hope that every 
noble Lord who engages in the discussion 
may be induced to preserve the same tone. 
It is unnecessary for me to state to your 
Lordships, for the circumstance must be 
well known to you, that the collection of 
tithes in Ireland has been the source of 
great violence—has been productive of much 
outrage, and has given rise to heats and 
animosities, which many years, and much 
judicious legislation, will be scarcely suffi- 
cient to allay. It must be well known to 
your Lordships, as, indeed, it is to almost 
every man in the country, that many of 
the disturbances which, under various de- 
nominations, have interfered with the well- 
being and the peace of Ireland, may be 
traced to a resistance to the payment of 
tithes. It is also scarcely necessary for 
me to observe, that, in the year 1822, the 
last important disturbances which took 
place there, gave occasion to the introduc- 
tion, in the following year, and the adop- 
tion by the Legislature, of the well-known 
Tithe Composition Act. Your Lordships 
must be well aware that that Act was at- 
tended with success, produced considerable 
advantage to the country, and gave general 
satisfaction to a large proportion of the 
people. I remember that while I held 
office in that country, I had my atten- 
tion drawn particularly to the subject, and 
I can certainly aver, that the result of my 
observations left no doubt on my mind that 
it was productive of the most beneficial ef- 
fects. From what has recently occurred in 
Treland, there can, I presume, be now very 
little question that there prevails in that 
country a systematic opposition to the pay- 
ment of tithes, and that in the Queen’s 
county, as well as in parts adjacent, it is 
in vain that any attempt is made on the 
part of the clergy to recover tithes—it is 
in vain that they distrain, for no goods 
seized under a distress can be sold. This 
state of things has, in too many instances, 
reduced the clergy to a state of the utmost 
possible distress. The consequence of these 
circumstances is, that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have felt the propriety of insti- 
tuting an inquiry into the causes of this 
unfortunate state of things. If this were 
owing to any spirit of lawless violence, a 
satisfactory answer might be at once given 
to all inquiries on the subject ; but it must 
be obvious that no such spirit is sufficient 
to account for the regular, systematic, in- 
domitable opposition to tithes which pre-~ 
vails in Ireland. We want, then, to as- 
certain whence it does arise, and that will 
12 
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be one great object for which I propose to 
ask your Lordships to appoint a Commit- 
tee. The questions which will naturally 
come under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee are, whether the evils arising from 
the tithe system are attributable solely to 
the mode of their collection, whether to 
the imperfect or partial operation of the 
Tithe Composition Act, or to other causes 
not comprehended in either of these. I may 
here observe, incidentally, that one of the 
reasons why the Tithe Composition Act 
was so limited in its operation is, that 
the tithe of agistment renders it partial. 
Again, another source of the obstruc- 
tions which the Composition Act has 
had to encounter, is to be found in the 
fact, that though the parishioners and 
the incumbents have in many parishes 
agreed to avail themselves of the provisions 
of the Act, yet the Diocesan—doubtless in 
the exercise of a sound discretion—has re- 
fused his consent ; many parishes are, 
therefore, left to all the evils of the ancient 
system, and the Proctor and his attendants 
are allowed to proceed with the license, 
which, in the worst times, marked the 
proceedings of this class of functionaries. 
The result has been, that the sound parts 
of Ireland have been infected by the un- 
sound, and the odium that the old system 
of collection alone ought to occasion, has 
extended itself to tithes themselves. I 
shall, with the permission of the House, 
read a passage from a letter, which has 
been supplied to me by my right hon. 
friend, the Secretary for Ireland :—“I am 
confirmed in the views I have above offered 
to your consideration, from the fact that 
even in the disturbed districts of Clare and 
Galway, where composition was early and 
readily adopted throughout the extensive 
districts of the dioceses of Clonfert, Kil- 
macduagh, and Killaloe, as yet no opposi- 
tion has been generally made to the pay- 
ment of composition rent ; but it has been 
invariably considered as a boon and a bless- 
ing to all parties. It is not so, however, 
in the county of Carlow, King’s county, 
Queen’s county, Kilkenny, and part of 
Tipperary ; in fact, through the finest 
lands of the kingdom, where composition 
has slowly and reluctantly progressed.” 
This, my Lords, I look on as a very ex- 
cellent authority on this matter, and the 
fact of a different feeling on the subject of 
Tithes existing in different districts, un- 
doubtedly makes out a strong case for 
inquiry. Another of the greatest evils 
attached to the condition and administra- 
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tion of Church property in Ireland, has its 
origin in the extreme subdivision of the 
ecclesiastical rights over it ; the nature of 
which right it is impossible I can so well 
express as is expressed in another part of 
the same letter. The writer says, “The 
broken and irregular character of tithes, 
in the rust of its great antiquity, renders 
the variety and number of claims on the 
land both harassing and vexatious; the 
frequency of calls, and the uncertainty of 
receivers, are so varied and perplexing, as 
to occasion much annoyance to the poor. 
There are a vast number of instances in 
my own parish, where one poor man, 
whose whole tithes annually do not amount 
to more than Is. 8d. per annum, and yet 
subject him to have his cow, sheep, pig, or 
horse, taken and driven to pound six times 
in the year for tithes, and liable, on each 
and every driving, to a charge of 2s. 6d. 
driver’s fees, besides expense of impounds 
ing, and waste of time from his labour in 
seeking the person duly authorised to give 
him a receipt. He is liable to be sum- 
moned, moreover, and decreed for vestry 
cess, once in the year, making annually 
seven calls, on account of the Church, for 
his little plot of ground ; besides, his little 
holding is liable to two calls in the year 
for Grand Jury public money, and fre- 
quently two calls more for Crown and quit- 
rent. Thus, eleven calls are made upon 
his small holding in the year, besides his 
landlord’s rent, and for sums trifling in 
themselves, but perplexing and ruinous in 
the costs which attend them. Surely such 
are ‘hardships that ought to be removed. 
Throughout the diocese of Clonfert and 
Kilmacduagh, in which tbis parish is 
situated, the Bishop takes one-fourth of 
every titheable acre of land. The county 
is very much broken up amongst cottier 
tenantry, holding small plots of an acre 
each, with a cabin or cottage upon it; the 
whole diocese is compounded for at an 
average rate of about 1s. per acre.” Your 
Lordships will now see, that if ever there 
was a case which called for legislative 
interference, the present is that case. Here 
we have a system which imperatively calls 
for the tithes due to the Bishop, to the 
Rector, the Vicar, the Prebend, and the 
Vicars Choral. It may be said, perhaps, 
that the case referred to is only a local 
evil, limited in its operation, and confined 
in its extent ; but what is the fact? It 
spreads throughout the whole diocese of 
Clonfert, which includes a large portion of 


the large county of Galway. The Bishop, 
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it appears, is entitled to one-quarter of the 
tithes, which amounts to Is. an acre, and 
the consequence of this and other circum- 
stances of a like nature is, that the great- 
est possible difficulty takes place in the 
collection of the tithes ; that none but per- 
sons of low character, prepared to take 
every unworthy advantage, will engage in 
the collection of them. Such a state of 
things, I hesitate not to affirm, demands 
inquiry at our hands, with a view to the 
adoption of some measure calculated to 
remedy the evil, which has been so long 
and so loudly the subject of complaint. I 
think it is now unnecessary for me to 
trouble your Lordships with entering fur- 
ther into detail. I think I have stated 
quite enough to satisfy any impartial man 
that we ought to go into a Committee. If 
his Majesty's Ministers were in possession 
of the necessary information, and felt them- 
selves prepared to lay before Parliament an 
adequate remedy for the evil which has 
been made the subject of complaint, I feel 
that it would be needless for me to trouble 
the House with a motion for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, but the Government 
does not find itself in that situation. A 
noble Lord has, on a former occasion, 


stated, that the Clergy were neither ex- 
orbitant nor extortionate in their demands, 
neither did there exist on the part of the 
people any very strong indisposition to pay 
to the Clergy that which was their un- 


doubted and legal right. To meet the 
wishes of both parties, and secure their 
tights, it will be part of the business of 
the Committee to collect, arrange, and ex- 
amine theevidence which can be adduced on 
this subject. The Committee will further 
have to consider how far it will be expedient 
to extend toall, or, if not to all, to what parts 
of Ireland, the Composition Act, enforcing 
it compulsorily, or whether it will not be 
wise toentitle the tenant to present a receipt 
for tithe to his landlord, as payment of his 
rent pro tanto, or whether we ought to look 
to a larger and move comprehensive mea- 
sure, which will secure to the Clergy a 
broader basis on which to rest their in- 
comes, and to the people that relief from 
the pressure of the impost which the ne- 
cessity of the case demands. For instance, 
facilities may be created for the gradual 
redemption of the tithes, the sums to be 
procured by such redemption being applied 
to the formation of a fund for the main- 
tenance of the Clergy of the Irish Church. 
I believe it will not, at the present mo- 
ment, be contended that we have any time 
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to lose—I believe it will be admitted that 
the emergency is pressing in the last de- 
gree—lI believe that no noble Lord will say — 
we ought to hesitate in applying instant 
means of protection and defence when the 
thunder threatens us over head, and the 
earthquake rocks the ground on which we 
stand. I hope, then, that the course which 
we have resolved to take—and that which I 
sincerely believe is the only course left to 
us—will have the effect of establishing 
that peace and tranquillity, of which Ire- 
land stands so much in need—that some 
measure will be devised to reconcile ani- 
mosities, diffuse contentment, clear up dif- 
ficulties, give scope for enlightened benevo- 
lence, and for the maintenance of equal, 
impartial, and just laws. My Lords, I beg 
leave to move, “ that a Select Committee 
be appointed, to inquire into the collection 
and payment of Tithes in Ireland, the state 
of the laws relating thereto, and to report 
their observations thereon to the House.” 

The question having been put, 

The Earl of Wicklow said, in the few 
observations which he should think it his 
duty to offer to their Lordships upon the 
present occasion, he had no intention of 
opposing the Motion of the noble Vis- 
count, or of saying any thing which could 
tend to defeat the object which he had in 
view. Buthe must confess, that in listening 
to the speech of the noble Viscount, he 
had been considerably disappointed. He 
did expect when he came down to the 
House, that he should have obtained some 
insight into the objects and intentions of 
his Majesty’s Government with respect to 
Ireland. He would not conceal, that the 
reference to Ireland in his Majesty’s Speech 
had given him great satisfaction — the 
greater satisfaction, inasmuch as he had 
previously entertained the apprehension 
that his Majesty’s Ministers were not suf- 
ficiently alive to the present dangerous and 
unfortunate situation of that country. He 
had accordingly come to England at the 
commencement of the Session, with the 
fixed determination of calling the attention 
of that House to the subject, if this import- 
ant duty should not be undertaken by any 
body else. He could confidently state, 
that the noble Viscount had not exagge- 
rated the difficulty which existed in the 
collection of tithes, nor had his description 
nearly come up to the extent of the evil. 
He could state, that many clergymen of 
great respectability, men of talents and 
education, were at this moment in a state 
of utter destitution, and were compelled to 
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subsist, with their families, like the com- 
mon peasant, upon potatoes and milk. 
The resistance to the payment of tithes, 
however, was not so general as the noble 
Lord had described it. It extended only 
throughout one very populous district— 
the diocese of Dr. Doyle, the titular Bishop 
of Kildare and Leighlin. He did not con- 
ceive, that the peasantry of Ireland had any 
rooted aversion to the payment of tithe. 
Formerly the tithe was yielded with more 
alacrity by the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
than by the members of the Established 
Church or the Presbyterians. The impo- 
sition was, in point of extent, nothing like 
that of the tithe in this country. Many 
of the clergy of Ireland were content 
with the tithe of their tithes. But the 
resistance to the collection of tithes was to 
be ascribed principally, to the writings and 
speeches of persons disaffected to the Go- 
vernment of England, and when he men- 
tioned the name of Dr. Doyle as the chief 
of these, he hoped he should not be accused 
of vilifying a person whom he had formerly 
defended, when he thought him unjustly 
attacked. The work of the gentleman to 
which he particularly alluded, contained 
the following paragraph :—“ The Irish 


people, since their first conversion to the 
Christian faith, always understood rightly 


the Gospel dispensation. They were al- 
ways too rational and too acute to submit 
willingly to an unreasonable, I might add, 
an unjust imposition ; and the law of tithe, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical, has never 
had, either in Catholicor Protestant times 
—no, not to the present hour—the assent 
or consent of the Irish nation. They have 
always been at war with it, and I trust in 
God will never cheerfully submit to it.” 
There was also this other passage in Dr. 
Doyle’s work—* There are many noble 
traits in the Irish character mixed with 
failings, which have always raised obstacles 
to their own well-being ; but an innate love 
of justice, and an indomitable hatred of op- 
pression, is like a gem upon the front of our 
nation, which no darkness can obscure. To 
this fine quality I trace their hatred of tithe. 
May it be as lastingastheir love of justice!” 
Now this was part of an able and elaborate 
essay on another subject—the state of the 
poor. And why, he would ask, had the 
right rev. gentleman left the subject he 
had treated so ably, to throw this new in- 
gredient into the cauldron of national 
calamity ? Whatever might have been his 
motives, the effect upon the people to 
whom the language was addressed, was such 
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as might be expected from the learning, 
ability, high station, and great influence 
ofits author. Another cause of the resist- 
ance to tithe, and of every other evil which 
afflicted Ireland, was the speeches of pro- 
fessed democrats and agitators in that 
country. In the course of the Session be- 
fore the last, a noble Duke, now unfortun- 
ately absent from indisposition, had put a 

uestion to the noble Earl at the head of 
the Government. He had asked if it was 
the intention of the noble Earl to revive 
the law against Political Associations. The 
answer of the noble Earl was in the affirm- 
ative. But one Session and another had 
passed, and no such law had been intro- 
duced. He was utterly at a loss to know 
what had taken place in Ireland to account 
for the noble Earl’s change of opinion, as to 
the necessity of suppressing agitation. But, 
in truth, he ascribed the omission to change 
of policy rather than to change of opinion: 
His Majesty’s Government knew, that one 
individual was principally the cause of 
agitation, and that individual they hoped 
to gain over to the cause of the Govern- 
ment. By this time, probably, his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers had discovered that the 
apple of discord might be thrown with as 
much effect from under a silk, as from 
under a stuff gown, and having found, that 
they had no sop which would appease that 
great Cerberus of agitation, he trusted 
they would now tear him, by the arms of 
law, from that hell of which he was the 
guardian and the ruler. But, whatever 
policy Government might pursue with re- 
spect to the agitation, he hoped, at least, 
the noble Earl would decisively contradict 
the insinuation of which the agitator was 
not sparing, that it had only rested with 
himself to accept or refuse a place under 
the Government, of great trust, value, 
and importance. The noble Earl might 
think this insinuation ought only to be 
treated with silent contempt. But it 
seemed to him, that it was due to the cha- 
racter of the Government—that it was due 
to the feelings of the country—that it was 
due to every man who filled or aspired to 
the station of a Statesman, that this inju- 
rious insinuation thould be promptly and 
unequivocally repelled. For himself, he 
freely confessed, that he did not believe it. 
He never could believe, that any Govern- 
ment could so far dishonour and degrade 
itself, and so outrage the feelings of the 
community, as to offer high and honour- 
able office to an individual who had just 
escaped from public justice, and who had 
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not undergone the punishment of a crim- 
inal, only because he had much skill and 
dexterity in evading the law. In that 
part of the King’s Speech which immedi- 
ately followed the paragraph referred to by 
the noble Viscount, was a sentence to the 
following effect :—‘* But in this, as in 
every other question affecting Ireland, it is 
above all things necessary to look to the 
best means of securing internal peace and 
order ; which alone seem wanting to raise 
a country blessed by Providence with so 
many natural advantages, to a state of the 
greatest prosperity.” This was an assertion 
to which he most cordially assented, for a 
more undoubted truth had never been em- 
bodied in a similar document, and he was 
happy to perceive, that the conviction of 
Government seemed to be so very clear 
upon the subject. How was the peace of 
any country to be preserved, if agitators 
were to be rewarded and encouraged ? 
The truth of the maxim was irresistible, 
and he rejoiced that the Government was 
sensible of it. He hoped that Ministers 
would labour, not only to counteract the 
evil which their Motion had in view, but 
to remove from Ireland the greatest evil 
and the source of every other, that influ- 
ence of demagogues to which no country 
could ever patiently submit. It wasknown, 
that at this moment, a counteraction had 
taken place in Ireland. The loyal portion 
of the community—he did not say the Pro- 
testant portion, for he hoped all the loyalty 
of Ireland was not confined to the Protest- 
ants—had entered into an Association for 
the protection of their rights and the 
maintenance of the law. ‘They felt that 
when bad men were allowed to combine, 
good men must associate. For himself, he 
could say, that he had never belonged to 
any Political Association. But if the de- 
magogues and agitators were permitted to 
pursue their mischievous career, he should 
not shrink from doing what in that case 
would be his duty. The noble Viscount had 
suggested several propositions as fit to en- 
gage the attention of the Committee, but 
he did not say, that he would propose any 
one of them as a substantive measure to 
the Legislature. With respect to one of 
the most beneficial suggestions of the noble 
Viscount, he believed he was precluded 
from proposing it. He alluded to the in- 
corporation of tithe with rent. Upon this 
very subject, upon a former occasion, when 
the topic was introduced elsewhere, the 
noble Lord’s colleague, the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland, had pronounced a 
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decided opinion in opposition to any such 
attempt. His words were, that to make 
the landlords liable for the payment of 
tithe, would be a positive injustice. He 
did not mean to say, that the Government 
had not done its duty in one respect with 
regard to the collection of tithe. Military 
and police force they had always granted 
when necessary. But while they put down 
resistance by these means on the one hand, 
they excited it ontheother. If, as he un- 
derstood, two individuals who had attempt- 
ed to excite a mob to resist the collection 
of tithes, on being convicted, were forth- 
with discharged, this might be called mercy, 
but it was mercy at the expense of justice 
and sound policy. Again, with respect to 
the author of the letter which he had in- 
troduced to their Lordships’ notice, instead 
of prosecuting that individual for his se- 
ditious and mischievous libel, or calling 
upon him to counteract its tendency by 
some subsequent publication, they permit- 
ted him to be exhibited in the face of the 
country as the friend, the associate, and the 
councillor of the Lieutenant of the King. 
If the Government meant to prevent anar- 
chy in Ireland, this was not the course it 
ought to pursue. A crisis was evidently 
at hand, if the agitators should be longer 
suffered to pursue their destructive career. 
He hoped such a crisis might yet be avert- 
ed ; but if it came, he had no fear of the 
result. He could have none when he saw 
the wealth, the intelligence, the loyalty of 
the country on one side, and ignorant mul- 
titudes, led on by factious demagogues on 
the other. But he did fear what must oc- 
cur in the mean while—he did fear the suf- 
fering which such a struggle, as he foresaw, 
must inflict during its progress upon the 
country. He began by stating, that he did 
not mean to say any thing for the purpose 
of embarrassing or annoying his Majesty’s 
Government. He never should make the 
tithe, or any other question relating to the 
internal welfare of Ireland, the means of 
opposition to any set of Ministers. The 
Government had difficulties enough to con- 
tend with. They had to struggle against 
the powerful and legitimate opposition in 
that and the other House of Parliament. 
But the opposition they had chiefly to fear 
was, the insidious opposition of persons 
pretending to be their friends, and who 
supported the Administration by doing 
every thing that was calculated to bring 
discredit upon its character and its mea~ 
sures, and who would struggle for nothing 
more ardently than to prevent every res 
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commendation of the Committee the House 
was now about to appoint from producing 
its desired effect. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde rose to 
vindicate the Irish Government from the 
charge that they had countenanced the 
sedition which the noble Earl had ascribed 
to the author of the pamphlet alluded to. 
In representing the pamphlet to be of the 
character described, he was assuming too 
much, for the law officers of Ireland, it 
appeared, had not borne him out in his 
opinion, or recommended Government. to 
prosecute its author. He would put it to 
the noble Earl, whether he was acting fairly 
in bringing forward charges against the 
conduct of Ministers towards Ireland, just 
at the moment when the noble Viscount 
was taking the first step for securing the 
tranquillity of that country, and establish- 
ing its Church upon a solid basis in the 
affections of the people? THe desired to 
see the Protestant Church prosper in Ire- 
land, but it could never prosper by pressing 
on the labouring poor, and intercepting 
the hard-earned pittance which was essen- 
tial to the subsistence of the industrious 
peasant. The noble Earl had made allu- 
sion to democrats as having derived 


encouragement from the countenance of 


Government. Now it so happened that 
Dr. Doyle and Mr. O'Connell, the two 
agitators mentioned, were, at the present 
moment, at daggers drawn. From an 
animosity between such parties, the public, 
he supposed, would not suffer much disad- 
vantage ; but the fact of the dissension 
made it, at least, unlikely that Government 
was on terms of friendly intercourse with 
both parties. If, however, Ministers were 
to be reproached with having consulted 
Dr. Doyle, he might ask, why had that 
distinguished prelate been summoned be- 
fore both Houses of Parliament? Why 
should their reference to the man who had 
been consulted, as it were, by Parliament, 
ou account of his abilities, thus be made 
matter of inculpation? Was it not on 
account of his brilliant talents, extensive 
experience, and profound erudition, that 
he was summoned to London? Surely 
the same reasons would form a suflicient 
justification fur the head of the Irish 
government, even supposing the assertion 
of the noble Earl to be correct. It appeared, 
under all circumstances, that no ground 
had been made out either for attacking 
Government, or resisting the appointment 
of a Committee, sanctioned as the principle 
had already been by the great success 
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which had attended the application of the 
Tithe Composition Act, introduced by the 
right hon. Gentleman, the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

Lord Ellenborough said, he felt it im- 
possible to give his silent consent to the 
appointment of a Committee. He could 
not consent to shift to the Committee that 
responsibility which, according to the prin- 
ciples and practice of our Constitution, 
was most advantageously confined solely to 
the advisers of the Crown. His Majesty’s 
advisers recommended him to introduce 
the subject of Tithes in Ireland to the 
attention of their Lordships in the late 
Speech from the Throne. It had hitherto 
been considered usual, whenever similar 
advice was given to the Government, under 
similar circumstances of danger and diffi- 
culty, that the persons who advised such a 
step should be prepared to submit some 
specific motion—some positive plan for the 
adoption of their Lordships, in order to 
meet and obviate the difficulties or dangers 
to be apprehended. And even although 
the noble Lords opposite should be able to 
bring forward some case in which this was 
not done, still upon principle, and in 
accordance with reason, he should insist 
upon the advantage of adherence to the 
ordinary course, and that which was most 
consistent with the public interest. He 
considered it a great advantage of the 
Constitution, that those conducting the 
Government of the country had the fullest 
opportunity of obtaining information, and 
of maturing in their councils every project 
that was subsequently to be subjected to 
the analysis of Parliament, representing 
the various interests of every class of his 
Majesty’s subjects. He also looked upon 
it as a great advantage that Government 
was responsible for the measures it might 
recommend ; and, consequently, he entirely 
objected to any Minister placing himself 
in the situation of merely throwing out a 
few loose ideas—calling for a Committee, 
and imposing upon that Committee the 
responsibility of originating the plan pro- 
posed to Parliament. He would accord- 
ingly object to the Motion, as tending to 
deprive the country of one of the greatest 
practical advantages of the Constitution. 
The noble Viscount threw out a few 
general ideas upon the subject ; but ex- 
pressed no decided opinion, and then called 
for a Committee. Now, in his opinion, 
the only advantageous way of having a 
Committee would be upon a bill intro- 
duced by Government, and declaring the 
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principles on which they proposed to pro- 
ceed. With respect to the question itself, 
he would say, that he had no objection to 
a compulsory composition of tithes through- 
out the country, if the principles upon 
which it proceeded were just and reason- 
able. Neither had he, upon principle, 
any objection to a gradual purchase of the 
tithes, though he had not as yet heard any 
feasible plan for the attainment of this 
object suggested. He contended, too, that 
the Government proceeded upon mistaken 
views and false principles ; and in proof of 
that he would beg leave to read the follow- 
ing extract from an harangue lately made 
by Mr. O'Connell in Dublin, and referring 
to his Majesty's Speech:—The Speech 
said, “It will be one of your first duties 
to inquire whether it may not be possible 
to effect improvements in the laws respect- 
ing this subject, which may afford the 
necessary protection to the Established 
Church, and, at the same time, remove the 
present causes of complaint.” On_ this 
Mr. O'Connell remarked, ‘I tell Lord Clon- 
curry, it is impossible to remove the present 
causes of complaint. ‘ Necessary protection 
to the Established Church!’ What! do 


they think it possible to continue the 
present tithe system in Ireland, where not 


one in twenty of the population belong to 
the Established Church, and where the 
Catholics in the South, and the Presbyte- 
rians in the North, are equally opposed to 
that system? I tell Lord Cloncurry, and 
I tell the King’s Ministers, that that 
system cannot last in Ireland. It is idle 
in them to think of it—the time is fast 
coming when, as every man ought to pay 
his own lawyer, his own physician, and his 
own apothecary, so will every man be 
obliged to pay for his own clergyman.” 
He submitted that this was in opposition 
to the principle of paying tithes, and not 
to the mode in which they were collected ; 
therefore, the noble Viscount was not 
dealing with the evil that existed, In 
looking, too, over the newspaper in which 
he had that day seen the speech from 
which he had just read an extract, there 
was another thing which he much lament- 
ed—namely, the Resolution which had 
been agreed to. And he would beg to ask, 
what was the state of things in Ireland? 
The country was divided between two 
parties—the Catholics and Protestants— 
neither of whom had confidence in the 
Government. If the army were removed 
from Ireland to-morrow, Government 
would not have a single individual to sup- 
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port it, with the exception of the few 
who were attached to it by office. It was 
this dreadful state of things to which it 
was the noble Viscount’s duty to look. It 
was trifling with the country, and not 
being faithful in the duty a Minister owed 
to his Sovereign, to continue dabbling 
with matters of minor importance, while 
the vital point—the principle of opposition 
to the payment of tithes—was left un- 
touched. For these reasons he opposed 
the Motion, and likewise because the 
labours of the Committee must necessarily 
be addressed to such a variety of topics, 
that it was utterly impossible it could, 
within any reasovable period, arrive at any 
useful conclusion. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that it 
was not new to him to learn, that the noble 
Lord had no great respect for Committees 
of that House, although he believed the 
opinions of the noble Lord upon this sub- 
ject were shared by very few of their 
Lordships on either side of the House ; 
but it was new to him to learn that it was 
a matter of dangerous innovation, upon the 
eve of introducing an important measure, 
that their Lordships should be advised to 
prepare themselves to judge of that measure 
by a careful investigation of the subject to 
which it was to relate. Ifthe noble Lord 
meant to state, that it was the duty of the 
King’s Government in every instance to 
weigh carefully the subjects they intro- 
duced to Parliament, he entirely agreed 
with him, although he thought he had 
seen instances in which Governments, hav- 
ing the support of the noble Lord, had 
proposed Committees without having suffi- 
ciently deliberated upon the subject to 
which the Committees were directed to 
inquire. And, unfortunately indeed, it 
happened with respect to this very subject, 
that a government with which the noble 
Lord was connected, had adverted in the 
King’s Speech which introduced the Ses- 
sion of 1825, to the state of Ireland—that 
this part of the Speech was made the 
subject of inquiry by a Committee—that 
the matters referred to the Committee 
were the Catholic Question, the Tithe, the 
question of Poor-laws, every thing, in short, 
relating to Ireland; and that there was 
this peculiarity in the circumstance, that 
in this Committee the King’s Government 
declared that they had no distinct views. 
Fortunately they were not placed in this 
situation upon the present occasion, since 
his noble friend had stated what were the 
views of his Majesty’s Government—-and 
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he would now re-state what his noble friend 
had said. One object was, to inquire 
whether the Composition Act should be 
made universally compulsory. Another 
was, to ascertain the propriety of making 
the landlord an instrument for securing 
the tithe. Again, the Committee were to 
consider how far it was practicable and 
expedient to give the Church the best of 
all securities, that of land. Now he would 
ask, had the noble Lord stated, or had he 
not, what were the views of Government ? 
Had the Government attempted to dictate, 
their Lordships would have heard, he 
firmly believed, worse exclamations on the 
disrespect offered to the Committee ; and 
the noble Lord himself, notwithstanding 
all his contempt for Committees, would, 
he had no doubt, have loudly raised his 
voice in vindication of their wounded 
dignity. The course Ministers pursued 
was that which had been uniformly adopted 
upon all great occasions, which was most 
consonant to the dignity of the House, and 
best calculated to meet the exigencies of 
the public service. On the renewal of the 


Bank Charter, on the restriction of the 
Currency, on the question of the East-India 
Company’s Charter, Committees had been 


appointed, and in the latter instance on 
the recommendation of the noble Lord 
himself, not for the purpose of learning 
the noble Lord’s definite views and inten- 
tions, but for the much wiser purpose of 
collecting information which he intended 
afterwards to use. But now the appoint- 
ment of a Committee was a work of super- 
erogation, or, if not a work of supereroga- 
tion, an attempt to elude that responsibility 
which Ministers ought always to feel and 
acknowledge. The object of Ministers 
really was, to meet the difficulties of the 
question in the spirit of conciliation, 
giving to those interests of property which 
wereinvolved in the question, the guarantee 
ofa Parliamentary Committee, and shewing 
that they were determined to treat the 
interests of property, as they ought always 
to be treated, with the utmost delicacy 
and caution. He thought it was unneces- 
sary and injudicious in the noble Earl who 
spoke immediately after the noble Viscount, 
to have mixed up individual allusions with 
the important matter then under consider- 
ation ; and he could assure the noble Earl, 
that the appointment to which he had 
referred had been made upon purely pro- 
fessional grounds, like all similar legal 
appointments, and upon principles which 
regulated other governments in making 
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such appointments. It would have been 
better, and he thought it was most im- 
portant, that such reflections should be 
separated from so delicate a discussion as 
that in which they were then engaged. 
Such a course would be most conducive to 
the attainment of peace and the security 
of property. It must be admitted that 
that subject, which involved the tranquil- 
lity of the country and the security and 
stability of the Church establishment, 
required the most calm and deliberate dis- 
cussion ; and it was for these reasons that 
he deprecated all party and personal reflec- 
tions, which were wholly inappropriate to 
the debate. 

Lord Ellenborough, in explanation, 
stated, that his objection to the Committee 
was, that it was preliminary to a bill in 
which Ministers should declare the prin- 
ciples on which they proposed to act. He 
thought that the Ministers ought first to 
bring ina bill. The noble Marquis also 
was mistaken when he observed, that he 
had supported the Government in 1825. 
At that period, he had the weakness to 
put a certain degree of faith in the noble 
Marquis and his associates—a weakness 
of which he had since had the good fortune 
to divest himself. As to the rest, the 
Committee on East-India affairs had never 
been proposed with a view of regulating 
the government of that country, but simply 
to procure information, of which there was 
great need, and he hoped, that when the 
India question was brought forward, the 
Ministry would honestly take the respons- 
ibility on themselves. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, he 
Committee on India affairs would most 
probably make a report with a recommend- 
ation to their Lordships, and therefore it 
was not wholly to procure information. 

The Earl of Carnarvon did not mean to 
oppose the Committee, nor did he under- 
stand his noble friend to have done so, but 
he had hoped to hear some plan proposed 
by Ministers, which would be efficient, and 
equal to the danger which it was sought to 
avert. He certainly did not understand 
the noble Viscount who had proposed the 
Motion, to have stated any specific plan on 
the part of Government ; but he was glad 
to hear from the noble Marquis, that Go- 
vernment had some such project in view. 
On this point, he perhaps did not distinctly 
understand what had fallen from the noble 
Viscount ; but, at all events, he was pleased 
to hear that he was mistaken in sup- 
posing that the Government had no plan of 
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their own to propose; and the time was 
certainly arrived, when it was necessary to 
secure to the Irish clergy something like 
an adequate remuneration for their services, 
for under present circumstances it was 
notorious, that what they collected of 
tithes was not sufficient for their support ; 
but such a plan, to be efficient, should be 
speedy, which it could not be if the power 
which the Executive ought to exercise were 
transferred to a Committee, whose inquiries 
must be protracted, and lead to endless 
delay. What had been proposed, or rather 
suggested, was quite insufficient. What 
ought first to be done was, to put down 
agitation. Any measure having that ob- 
ject in view should have his support. He 
was surprised at the great care and circum- 
spection which had been used on this sub- 
ject, particularly when it was on the part 
of those who used such speed on subjects 
which tended to increase agitation, and 
who were so prompt in their movements 
when they attempted to make and unmake 
Constitutions. He wished more caution 


had been practised upon those great occa- 
sions, and that greater promptness and 
energy had been shown in dealing with 
agitation and agitators in Ireland. How- 


ever, he would vote for the Committee, 
but, as he said before, should have more 
readily voted for a bill embracing the 
topics which he had adverted to. 

Earl Grey had entertained a hope that 
a Motion brought forward with such mo- 
deration as that this evening submitted 
to their Lordships by his noble friend— 
one, too, so studiously divested of every 
appearance of mere party or political feel- 
ing, and which referred to a subject admit- 
ted on all hands tv be surrounded with 
difficulties, and requiring the most delicate 
address for its satisfactory adjustment, 
would have been met with an equal spirit 
of moderation by noble Lords opposite, and 
that all would have united in a spirit of 
conciliation in the devising and forwarding 
a measure, at once calculated to preserve 
the rights and privileges of the Established 
Church, and to remove a cause of discon- 
tent, and thence an impediment to the 
tranquillity and prosperity of the sister 
country. He, therefore, was little pre- 
pared for the exhibition of angry party 
feeling indulged in by noble Lords opposite, 
and which answered no beneficial purpose 
whatever. The noble Earl who spoke last, 
said, that he was disposed to lend his sup- 
port to the present Government, so far 
forth as their measures might seem to him 
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based on a system of wise policy. He 
knew the noble Ear] too well to doubt that 
he would act fully up to the spirit of his 
declaration, and therefore hoped, that the 
measures of Ministers would obtain his 
support ; at the same time he must observe, 
that the tone of his observations that even- 
ing was not much calculated to encourage 
avery sanguine expectation that he would 
be found among the active allies of the pre- 
sent Government. The noble Earl seemed 
to approve of the accusation of the noble 
Baron (Ellenborough), that Ministers, in 
bringing forward the present Motion, 
shrank from their official responsibility. 
He denied the assertion. Ministers shrunk 
not from their responsibility, either as 
Members of Parliament or as guiding the 
executive Government of the country. In 
proposing the present Committee of Inquiry 
into the machinery of the tithe system in 
Ireland, they were necessarily responsible, in 
common with every other Member of the Le- 
gislature who sanctioned the inquiry ; and 
that inquiry, be it understood, by no means 
relieved Ministers from the responsibility 
of the measure which they might hereafter 
deem it their duty to bring forward, as the 
result. of the Committee's labours. Minis- 
ters, therefore, were made doubly respon- 
sible by the present Motion—in the first 
place, as Members of Parliament, in sanc- 
tioning the Motion for the Committee ; 
and, in the next place, in their official 
capacity, for any subsequent measure with 
which they might follow up the proposed 
inquiry. Ministers, then, did not shrink 
from the responsibility attached to their 
situation: and the assertions of the noble 
Baron (Ellenborough) were as uncalled for 
as they were incorrect. The noble Baron 
was in error in supposing that the cir- 
cumstance of a preliminary inquiry by 
the Legislature at large relieved Minis- 
ters from the responsibility of any measure 
to which that inquiry might lead. The 
Committee of Inquiry, with respect to the 
last or preceding renewal of the Bank 
Charter, did not, for example, free the 
Government from the responsibility of the 
specific measure of renewal ; as, in the same 
way, Ministers were responsible for the 
enactments in reference to the Currency, 
though these enactments were suggested 
by a Committee of Parliament. But, an- 
other noble Lord (Wicklow) thought, that 
the circumstance of there being in Ireland 
a systematic opposition to the payment of 
tithes, made it incumbent on Ministers to 
come at once forward with some legislative 
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remedy, for which they alone should be 
responsible. As he had stated, the pre- 
vious inquiry would not relieve the Go- 
vernment from the responsibility of the 
result. Besides that, the opposition to the 
payment of tithes in Ireland was not an 
opposition to the principle of tithe, but a 
practical impediment to the working of 
the machinery, calling upon Parliament to 
inquire whether it was possible to devise 
some improvement in that machinery, 
which would do away with the impediment 
in the way of its free operation. Such an 
inquiry could only, it was evident, be effi- 
ciently made by a Committee of Parlia- 
ment, and hence the present Motion. It 
was fair to presume, that its labours would 
be speedily, as well as successfully, prose- 
cuted: its being appointed now before the 
Christmas recess, would enable it to send 
for witnesses, documents, &c., so as to be 
able to enter vigorously upon its labours 
after the recess. Neither were Ministers, 


in fairness, chargeable with the necessity 
of appointing the present Committee. The 
tithe in Ireland was an old and oft-urged 
grievance, which had only arrived at that 
height which precluded longer delay, with 
respect to the possibility of a remedy i in 


its machinery, on the accession of the pre- 
sent Ministry to office., Such a remedy 
was now essential to the very peace of Ire- 
Jand, and could not be put off without dan- 
ger to the stability of the empire. No man 
was more anxious than he was to promote 
the prosperity of that fine country—no 
man more deeply regretted that tardiness 
with which justice was meted out to her. 
He deeply regretted the delay of that heal- 
ing measure, which their Lordships had 
sanctioned some two years back ; for he 
saw in the delay pro tanto a diminution of 
its efficiency. But while he lamented that 
the germs of civil dissension were allowed 
to grow up into arich harvest of unconsti- 
tutional excitement in that country, he 
felt that he, at least, and those who acted 
with him during his political life, with 
respect to the Catholic Question, were not 
to blame. These germs of civil dissension, 
however, be their parentage what it might, 
were in active existence on his accession to 
office ; so that all he had to apply himself 
to was, if he might so speak, to mitigate 
their symptoms, while he endeavoured 
to remove their proximate causes. This 
Ministers had endeavoured to effect to the 
utmost of their ability. The noble Earl 
(Carnarvon) opposite, blamed them for 
not having wielded the powers with which 
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the law armed them, with more vigour and 
resolution. Ministers, he hoped he might 
say, were not wanting in either—indeed, 
their Lordships had a guarantee in the 
high character of the present excellent 
chief governor of that country, that nei- 
ther vigour nor resolution would be want- 
ing, whenever either might be required to 
check sedition, and put down all proceed- 
ings dangerous to the peace and well-being 
of existing institutions. If new circum- 
stances should ever requirean extraordinary 
exertion of the executive powers of the Con- 
stitution, it was not to be doubted, that 
so long as the Marquis of Anglesey was 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, that the 
Government would not shrink from having 
recourse to it; at the same time, he was 
not ashamed to declare, that he should 
much rather that tranquillity was preserved 
by means of conciliation than by force. It 
was a principle of his political creed—one 
that he had cherished for very many years, 

and would not then readily alter—that the 
best mode of checking sedition was, to 
remove all its causes or pretexts. This 
being done, all pretext for discontent re- 
moved, he would then employ with the 
utmost energy every constitutional force, 
which the preservation of public peace 
might require; but not, if possible, till 
then. Ona recent occasion he had _ stated 
his unwillingness to apply to Parliament 
for new powers, to meet the contingencies 
of illegal associations, so long as the exist- 
ing law was, in his mind, adequate to the 
preservation of social order. He felt the 
same reluctance with respect to illegal pro- 
ceedings in Ireland. At the same time, he 
begged it to be distinctly understood, that 
if it should become necessary to have re- 
course to stronger laws than were at pre- 
sent in force, to the putting down all illegal 
proceedings and unconstitutional excite- 
ment in that country, he would at once 
apply to Parliament for them ; and even, 
too, for severer laws than the enactment 
which had expired last session, and which 
he had permitted to drop to the ground, 
because, as he had stated to a noble Earl, 
he thought he saw the prospect of a return 
to tranquillity, which might be endangered 
by its renewal. The noble Earl (Wicklow) 
opposite, taunted Ministers by implication 
with sanctioning the Dublin Political Union 
and other irregular associations in Ire- 
land, inasmuch as they were not prohibited 
by authority. In the same way, other 
noble Lords ‘might charge them by impli- 
cation, with sanctioning ‘the proceedings of 
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a counter-association which had lately held 
a public meeting. The House would see, 
that the Government was thus exposed to 
the attacks of two antagonist parties, and 
could only do its duty by firmly holding 
its course, without lending itself to or 
countenancing either. He had read the 
proceedings of the Dublin Political Union : 
there could be but one opinion of their 
violence, and of their mischievous tendency. 
He had also read the Resolutions of the 
antagonist Association, and was bound to 
say, that they were no less objectionable, 
and to be lamented by every well-wisher of 
good government. ‘Thus, between the 
two violent and unconstitutional extremes, 
the Government had only a middle course 
of conciliation and firmness. In the eyes 
of some noble Lords, it might perhaps be a 
matter of regret that Ministers did not 
ally themselves with either; but their 
so doing would be a breach of duty. 
Their course was different : it was, as he 
had stated, one of firmness and desire to 
conciliate all, at the same time an inflexible 
determination to preserve peace and public 
tranquillity in Ireland ; in doing which, he 
counted on the support of the sound part 
of the community. But while they were 
thus determined to assert the majesty of 
the law, he saw no reason why means 
might not be taken, as in the case of the 
present Motion, to inquire into the cause 
of public discontent, and to endeavour to 
restore peace and tranquillity toa country 
on which—to quote the King’s Speech— 
Providence had bestowed so many blessings. 
Yes, he repeated, all that was wanting was 
social order, tranquillity, and good govern- 
ment, to raise a country so eminently dis- 
tinguished by the fertility of its soil, and 
the intelligence and energies of its inhabit- 
ants, to a level with the most favoured 
nation of the earth. It wasto be hoped, that 
the powers with which the constitutional 
authorities were armed, would be equal to 
the exigencies of the times; but if moder- 
ation and firmness should unfortunately 
fail, Ministers would not shrink from hav- 
ing recourse to the Legislature for extraor- 
dinary means, to meet extraordinary difli- 
culties. He wished to observe, in reference 
to the charge made against Ministers by the 
noble Earl (Wicklow), that they had enter- 
ed into negotiations with Mr. O’Connell, 
while they denounced his proceedings as 
contrary to law—that he did not deny, 
that he and his colleagues were desirous to 
enlist the energies and influence of that 
hon. and learned Gentleman on the side of 
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the Government. It was true, that a pa- 
tent of precedence was bestowed upon that 
Gentleman ; but it was equally true, that 
it was a mark of preferment to which his 
professional reputation fully entitled him. 
When the energies, and public business 
abilities, and above all the great influence 
of that Gentleman in Ireland were con- 
sidered, it would appear desirable, that 
those energies, and especially that influence, 
should be employed in the cause of good 
order ; and hence it was the wish of Min- 
isters to attach him to the Government. 
The preferment which was bestowed upon 
Mr. O'Connell, was only due to his profes- 
sional station ; indeed, were that Gentle- 
man’s energies as much devoted to the cause 
of good order as might be desired, there was 
no legal station in his country to which he 
might not fairly aspire. But no official 
situation was proffered to him, or, under 
the relations in which he stood to the 
Government, could be proffered to him. 
No offer was made to him of official ap- 
pointment, which could enable him to say, 
that he rejected it; at least, if there was, 
he was wholly ignorant of it, and he was 
sure that none such could have been offer- 
ed that he would have sanctioned. He 
knew not whether this explicit declaration 
satisfied the noble Earl (Wicklow), that 
he was in error as to negotiations with Mr. 
O’Connell, to induce that Gentleman to 
accept of office. No official appointment 
was offered to that Gentleman, with his 
(Earl Grey’s) knowledge, or could have 
been offered by any one else which, under 
existing circumstances, he could sanction. 
He stated this with something like regret, 
because the recent conduct of Mr. O’Con- 
nell cut off all hope that his energies and 
influence would be directed in support of 
the efforts of Government, to contribute 
to the improvement and tranquillity of 
Ireland. In conclusion, he would only 
express a hope, that the Committee would 
exercise due diligence in its inquiries, and 
that when they should have been concluded, 
he hoped Ministers would be able to bring 
forward a measure which would, on the one 
side, secure the rights and privileges of 
the Church in Ireland, and, on the other, 
would remove a fruitful source of discon- 
tent from the minds of the people of that 
country. 

Viscount Melbourne regretted, that his 
statements had - not been sufficiently clear 
to enable their Lordships to understand 
them. He only wished to say, that though 
his experience did not authorise him to 
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assume the decided tone of the noble Lords 
opposite, yet he thought he had entered 
into a full explanation of the views of Go- 
vernment. With reference to the case al- 
luded to, of two individuals discharged after 
they had been convicted of conspiring 
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illegally to oppose tithes, he wished to 
observe, that there were facts connected 
with the case which justified the remission 
of the punishment. 

Motion agreed to, and Committee ap- 
pointed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, December 15, 1831. 


MiNvTES.] Bills brought in. To authorize the exchange 
of Ecclesiastical Lands; to amend the Laws relating to 
Sewers; to amend the Bankrupt Laws. 

. Committee re-appointed. To inquire into the Commercial 
state of the West Indies. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Spence, the Fees 
received by the Clerks of the Court of Chancery for three 
years past, distinguishing the sum each received for the 
taxation of Costs, and stating the largest amount ever re- 
ceived for the taxation of one Bill:—On the Motion of 
Mr. WILLIAM BrovuGHam, the amount of Fees received 
for the last three years for Office Copies of Ancient Records 
kept in-the Tower, the Rolls Chapel, the Chapter House, 
&e. :—On the Motion of Mr. Hunt, the number of Persons 
confined in Prison for Smuggling in the United Kingdom; 
specifying the Offence for which each Prisoner was con- 
victed, and the amount of each Fine in which he was con- 
demned ; stating, if Married, the amount or number of 
each Person’s Family kept by the Parishes, and to what 
Parishes they belong :—On the Motion of Mr. BERTRAM 
Evans, the Stamps used by the Newspapers and other 
Publications for the last ten years; all the Stamps issued 
to the London and Provincial Papers in the year 1830; 
the number of Newspapers received from, and sent to the 
Colonies; and the number and amount of those trans- 
mitted through the Clerks and Agents of the General Post 
Office. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. L. Hopges, from Ramsgate, 
praying that the Inhabitant Householders of that Town 
might have Votes for the Borough of Sandwich; by Mr. 
Spence, from John Cartman, for an alteration of the Law 
relative to the Concealment of the Birth of Children; and 
from the Breeders of Horses, to render unnecessary all 
General Warranties. 


Costs in Cuancery.] Mr. Spence 
presented a Petition from Joseph Har- 
rington, a Suitor in the Court of Chancery, 
complaining of the practice and proceedings 
in the Master’s Office. The hon. Member 
stated, that the petitioner was interested in 
a will which was the subject of a dispute in 
the Court of Chancery. The result of the 
suit, wasan Attorney’s bill for costs to the 
amount of no less a sum than 7,000/. The 
petitioner had paid a part of this bill, whieh 
part he considered the whole amount fairly 
due: but he had been advised that, if he 
objected to the amount charged, his only 
remedy was to have the bill of costs taxed. 
Upon inquiry, however, the petitioner dis- 
covered that the costs of taxation would 
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amount to no less a sum than 1,500/.; and 
the petitionset forth thevariousitems which 
went to make up that sum. Unfortunately 
this case was not altogether unparalleled 
in the annals of the Court of Chancery. 
Only a short time since, a case came before 
the Master of the Rolls, in which the 
Brewers’ Company were parties. The bill 
was filed to recover 500/., and the question 
afterwards arose, who was to pay the costs 
amounting to 900/. He (Mr. Spence) 
should consider himself called upon to 
dwell more on cases of somuch enormity, but 
that he knew there was now the prospect 
of a speedy and effectual reform of those 
crying abuses, He was authorised to state, 
and indeed might state from his own 
knowledge, that one or more bills would be 
introduced shortly after the recess, either 
in that or the other House of Parliament, 
which he believed would effectually remedy 
the abuses in the Master’s Office. Under 
these circumstances he did not consider 
himself called upon to dwell longer on the 
case detailed in the petition. 

Mr. Daniel W. Harvey congratulated 
the House on the information just com- 
municated, that a remedy was contemplated 
for the crying abuses of the Court of 
Chancery. He suggested that the tax- 
ation of costs in that Court should not be 
left to the Masters, who were Judges with 
salaries, amounting to 4,000/. or 5,000/. 
a-year, and ought to be better employed, 
but that an officer should be appointed, with 
a salary of 1,000/. whose exclusive duty it 
should be, totax the Solicitors’ costs. There 
was another point well worthy of consider- 
ation, At least forty per cent, or 3,0002. 
out of the bill of costs of 7,000/. referred 
to in the petition, he had no doubt, was 
expended by the Solicitor in fees to Counsel. 
Now, if a Solicitor was overpaid, upon the 
taxation he was compelled to return the 
amount so overpaid ; but, according to the 
practice of the profession, the Counsel 
kept whatever they were paid, and were 
generally paid before they worked. In his 
opinion, the party ought to be enabled to 
demand and enforce restitution of all fees 
improperly paid to Counsel, upon the cer« 
tificate of the taxing officer. He was 
happy, however, to believe that the subject 
was now in the hands of those who would 
remedy it, and no greater benefit could be 
conferred on the public, than to make the 
Courts of Equity equitable themselves. 

Mr. Spence said, the remedy for the 
abuse of which the hon. member for Col- 
chester (Mr. Harvey) complained, was, to 
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a certain extent, in the hands of that 
branch of the profession to which the hon. 
Member belonged. He admitted, however, 
that the practice of disallowing the fees 
paid to Counsel on consultations was ex- 
cessively ridiculous, and called for some 
remedy, which he had no doubt would now 
be applied to it. 

Mr. William Brougham was happy to 
be able to corroborate the statement of his 
hon, and learned friend, that one or more 
bills would shortly be introduced, for the 
purpose of remedying the abuse of the 
Court of Chancery. The question of costs 
required, and had obtained, the most at- 
tentive consideration. He agreed with 
the hon. member for Colchester, that the 
Masters’ time ought not to be wasted in 
taxing costs. 

Mr. Hunt said, that the House had just 
heard a Counsel, a Solicitor, and a Master 
in Chancery, but he hoped none of these 
had any thing to do with drawing up the 
bills which were about to be introduced ; 
for if they had, he (Mr. Hunt) feared the 
poor client would remain where he was. 

The Petition to be printed. 


Guove Trape.}] Colonel Davies pre- 
sented a Petition from the Operatives en- 


gaged in the Glove Trade in the city of 
Worcester. The Petition stated, that the 
Glove Trade of Worcester was never in so 
distressed a state as at present. Upon the 
face of the Returns the importation of 
French gloves appeared to have been di- 
minished since 1828; but he should be 
prepared to contend, that in reality the 
quantity imported had increased, but not in 
a legitimate way. In fact the mischief was 
occasioned by the operations of the smug- 
glers. There wasnolessthan 40,000 persons 
employed in this trade, and they compre- 
hended a large number of industrious and 
honest people. It was his intention to 
move for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the whole of the subject. Some ap- 
prehended that nothing short of prohibition 
would protect the home manufacture, and 
should that be found to be the case, he 
would vote for prohibition rather than see 
the present melancholy distress. While the 
trade was permitted, any quantity of 
gloves could be disposed of, however 
obtained. The petitioners prayed for 
relief, and attributed their distress to the 
importation of French gloves. 

Mr. Sanford said, he had a similar Pe- 
tition to present from Yeovil. If, after the 
recess, his hon. and gallant friend moved 
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for inquiry, that motion should have his 
cordial support. 

Mr. Robinson assured the House, that 
the petitioners had not appealed to it 
for relief until they had tried every means 
within their reach to assist themselves. 
He was ready to declare, that if some 
means were not devised to sustain the 
glove trade, the country would have to 
support by charity a large proportion of 
the persons hitherto usefully engaged in 
that trade. When his hon. and gallant 
friend (Colonel Davies) brought forward 
the subject regularly, he should be pre- 
pared to prove, that the principles of free 
trade, as applied to the glove trade, had 
not been wisely applied, and ought to be 
reconsidered. ‘The principles of free trade 
might have been wisely applied, if, when 
they were embraced by this country, they 
had been followed by other governments ; 
but, as other countries had rejected these 
principles, he greatly doubted whether they 
could be persevered in by this country 
without great and increasing injury to the 
labouring classes. He had no wish to see 
prohibitions, but he was prepared to con< 
sent to that extreme measure, if nothing 
short of it could be devised, so as to give a 
just and fair protection to the home manu- 
facturer. 

Mr. Gore Langton thought it was too 
much the fashion to prefer the manufac< 
tures of other countries to our own. 

Colonel Torrens observed, that measures 
of prohibition, would infallibly throw more 
people out of employment than the present 
system. Those who now exportéd goods 
would find no sale for their commodities, 
and ruin would ensue to them. 

Mr. Sadler said, that the abstract 
principles of political economy would never 
satisfy the starving people. The situation 
of the working classes was gradually de« 
teriorating since the introduction of the 
system of free trade. He gave his warmest 
support to the prayer of the petition. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson should be prepared 
to state the views of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on this subject when it was brought 
forward by the hon. and gallant Member 
(Colonel Davies) after the recess. He 
should simply confine himself now to 
stating, that the petition just presented 
should receive the most anxious attention. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan thought it was im- 
possible to make such extensive alterations 
as had been made in different branches of 
our trade, without producing great distress, 
He supported the prayer of the petition, 
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Mr. John Weyland felt it necessary to 
say a few words in favour of the petitioners. 
He must contend, that the arguments in 
favour of free trade in general, did not 
apply to particular trades in detail: there 
were exceptions to these doctrines, and the 
manufacture of gloves was one, 

Mr. Warburton said, the arrangements 
which had been made were the best that 
circumstances permitted ; except that the 
duties were rather too high, and this per- 
mitted smugglers to run contraband 
goods, while, under the old system, they 
had full opportunity to carry on an illicit 
trade with impunity. 

Mr. Hunt said, there ought to be a free 
trade in corn, if there was to be one in silks. 
It was idle to talk of stopping smuggling 
with a duty of thirty per cent. He knew 
and the Secretary for the Treasury must 
know, that the smugglers could insure 
the delivery of French goods into any 
warehouse in London, at a charge of nine 
per cent above the market prices without 
duty. The distress of the poor must be 
relieved. In Huddersfield there were 


13,000 persons who did not receive more 
than Is. per week. 
Mr. Wynn Ellis observed, that the dis- 


tress was not confined to the glove trade. 

If the present system was to be persevered 

in, it was utterly impossible that the silk 

manufacturer could much longer exist in 

this country. He believed a similar state- 

ment would apply to the glove trade. 
Petition to be printed. 


Lasour or Cuinpren 1N MILLS anpD 
Factories.) Mr. Sadler rose for leave to 
bring in a Bill, which should have for its 
object to regulate the labour of Children 
employed in Mills and Factories in this 
kingdom. Having consulted with that 
branch of the Government, to the peculiar 
province of which matters connected with 
trade belong, and finding that it would 
be more convenient to discuss the question 
when the particulars of the measure which 
he proposed were fully befure the House, he 
should decline entering into the details until 
the second reading of the Bill, which he 
understood was not to be opposed. He did 
this the more readily, because he felt that 
no time would be wasted by that course. He 
was happy in anticipating that his propo- 
sition would meet with no opposition, but 
that its success would be triumphant, as it 
was grounded upon principles of humanity 
and policy. All that he should do at 
present, therefore, was, to move for leave to 
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bring in the Bill ; and, if he were allowed 
to do so, as he hoped he should, he begged 
to mention, that he should wish to take 
the discussion on Thursday, the 27th of 
January, when he would state at large the 
principles upon which he founded his pro- 
position, and the reasons which justified 
him in originating it. 

Mr. Strickland hoped, that the measure 
would meet with complete success, as there 
was no one subject in any point of view 
more important. , 

Mr. Poulett Thomson confirmed what 
the hon. Mover had said, as to the feelings 
of his Majesty’s Government with respect 
to the proposed measure. There was no 
objection to the introduction of the Bill, 
although it would be necessary that it 
should receive the most mature consider- 
ation. But he begged it to be understood, 
that his Majesty’s Ministers were by no 
means pledged either to support or not to 
oppose the Bill, as they should deem it 
expedient when its provisions should be 
known to them ; there would be full oppor- 
tunity for the discussion at a future period. 

Mr. Labouchere expressed his hope, that 
if the Bill extended to the silk trade, the 
hon. Gentleman would have no objection 
to its being referred to a Select Committee, 
because there was a prevailing impression 
amongst the silk trade, that their case had 
not been fully heard by the last Committee, 
although the woollen and the cotton ma- 
nufactures had been amply examined into, 
Therefore, if the Bill were intended to in- 
clude the silk trade, he hoped there would 
be no objection to a Committee up-stairs. 

Mr. Sadler had no hesitation in declar- 
ing, that the proposition was so founded in 
humanity and in policy, that no objection 
could justly be made to it in respect to any 
particular trade. He hoped the House 
would spare the operatives the expense of 
making good their case before Parliament. 
He was sure that what he proposed would 
be found unobjectionable, and not requiring 
an exception on account of any one trade. 
He embraced every branch of manufac- 
tures in it, because he was sure that the 
operatives, with their children, now gave 
up as much of their labour as the human 
constitution could afford. 

Mr. Labouchere begged the hon. Gentle- 
man would not suppose that he meant to 
give it as his opinion, or that of the silk 
trade in general, that that trade ought not 
to be included in the Bill; but the hon. 
Gentleman must be aware, that the silk 
trade was different from others, and he 
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thought it would be hard upon the silk| Mr. Croker trusted, that the debate on 
manufacturers, if they should be included | the second reading would not be taken so 
without having been heard. | early as Friday, as the papers to which he 
| had alluded could not possibly be placed in 

Rerorm Bitt.] Mr. Croker begged to | the hands of hon. Members in sufficient time 
ask a noble Lord opposite, whom he saw at | to enable them to become acquainted with 
that moment in his place, a question relat- | the details. It was to be remembered, 
ing to the Reform Bill. In bringing in that | that the documents must have been a long 
Bill, the noble Lord had stated, that it was | time in the hands of the noble Lords who 


formed upon a new principle, and that that | 
principle was now found in a list of 150 | 
boroughs, which had the lowest amount of | 
houses, and paid the smallest share of 
assessed taxes. The noble Lord further 
said, that he was prepared to lay that list 
before the House, together with a letter 
from Lieutenant Drummond, explanatory 
of the grounds on which the list was formed. 
The noble Lord spoke of other information 
also, which he proposed to lay upon the 
Table, and which had not been, he believed, 
yet produced. But the question which he 
was desirous to put, did not so much relate 
to information respecting the details of the 
Bill, as respecting the principle which was 
said to be its basis. There could not pos- 
sibly be any difficulty in giving that in- 
formation immediately, as the noble Lord | 





introduced the Bill. It must be so, for it 
was on the statements contained in those 
papers they formed the present Bill ; 
unless, perhaps, they made it without 
the materials, as they made their former 
Bill. But, as he had understood, the 
noble Lord had stated, that the Bill 
was founded on the information contained 
in the list and the letter of Lieutenant 
Drummond, and the House, of course, 
must wish to have an opportunity, previous 
to the second reading, of making itself 
acquainted with the principles and details 
which had been received from that gen- 
tleman. 

Lord Althorp: The right hon. Gentle- 
man chooses to say, that the Bill was 
founded on those documents ; no such 
thing. The schedule was founded on 


must have been in possession of it before the | them. So far from saying, that they fur- 
Bill was drawn up. He trusted, therefore, | nished the principle of the Bill, my noble 


that the noble Lord did not mean to pro- | friend actually stated, that the inform- 
pose that the House should go to the se- | ation came so late, that he was not certain 
cond reading without having those docu- | but that one or two boroughs had been 
ments produced upon the Table a sufficient , inserted incorrectly. 

time to enable the hon. Members toexamine | Mr. Croker thought, that he could con- 
them. He begged to ask, therefore, whe- | fute the noble Lord, even by his own asser~ 


ther they were presented, as had been pro- | 
mised, yesterday morning, for he had 
looked into the votes, and he found no 
mention of such a return ? 

Lord Althorp replied, that the documents 
respecting which the right hon. Gentleman 
inquired, did not arrive last night until the 
House was up. They would be in the 
hands of hon. Gentlemen in the morning. 

Mr. Croker would use his best diligence, 


tion. The House would please to observe 
that, contrary to the five other Reform 
Bills of his Majesty’s Ministers, the new 
Bill had— instead of a blank to be after- 
wards filled up with the number of the 
boroughs to be disfranchised—the words 
“fifty-six” printed in the Bill. Now that 
proved, that the exact state of all the bo- 
roughs had been examined by the noble 
Lords, and that, in their judgments, there 





as soon as he could get the papers, to | were fifty-six boroughs which fell exactly 
examine them, so as to be prepared for the | within the rule, whatever it should turn 
debate. Indeed, he had given the new Bill | out to be, that they had adopted. The 
his best attention, by looking into those | information upon which that rule and that 
papers which had been presented, and | number of fifty-six had been thus adopted, 
from all that he could understand about it, | and made an integral and vital part of the 
he had no hesitation in saying, that the Bill | Bill, must therefore have been, for some 
of this Session was liable to more suspi- | time, in possession of Ministers, and he 
cions even than that of last Session. | (Mr. Croker) complained that the House 

Sir Robert Peel asked, whether the debate was to be called upon to pledge itself to 
was to be adjourned to the following week? the most important provisions of the whole 

Lord dithorp wished to commence the Bill, while the information on which they 
debate on Friday, and to conclude it on , were founded was wilfully, as it seemed 


Saturday. a i to him, kept from its knowledge. 
VOL. IX. {Sie} 
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TitHEs IN IrELAND.] Mr. Stanley 
rose, and moved that the passage in the 
King’s Speech which related to the Tithe- 
laws in Ireland should be read. 

The Clerk of the House accordingly 
read the paragraph, as follows :—* In 
parts of Ireland a systematic opposition 
has been made to the payment of Tithes, 
attended in some instances with afflicting 
results; and it will be one of your first 
duties to inquire whether it may not be 
possible to effect improvements in the laws 
respecting this subject, which may afford 
the necessary protection to the Established 
Church, and at the same time remove the 
present causes of complaint.” 

Mr. Stanley then said :—In rising, in 
obedience to the recommendation in the 
most gracious Speech from the Throne, 
which has just been read, to move for the 
appointment of a Select Committee to in- 
_ into the state of the law relating to 

ithes in Ireland, and to ascertain whether 
such legislative enactments can be framed 
as shall combine security to the property 
of the Established Church, with the re- 
moval of those grievances which may be 
considered to exist under the present sys- 
tem, I am undertaking, I am well aware, 
a task of no ordinary responsibility. I 
know that I shall be told, on the one hand, 
by those who inflexibly adhere to the sup- 
port of whatever exists, that we are intro- 
ducing unnecessary innovations—that we 
are creating needless agitation upon sub- 
jects which would be better left in quiet— 
that we are lending the sanction of official 
authority to idle clamour and unfounded 
complaints—that we are originating mea- 
sures which will invade the very found- 
ations of the vested rights of property, 
and giving encouragement to unprofit- 
able and dangerous divisions. I am also 
convinced that, on the other hand, some 
Gentlemen will tell us, that we see the 
existing evils clearly, but shrink from ap- 
plying the remedy which alone can be efti- 
cient ; that our judgment is warped by our 
prejudice; that we dare not look at the ques- 
tion as we ought, and that nothing less 
than what would amount to a sweeping 
demolition of existing institutions, and an 
extensive spoliation of property and sub- 
version of right, is sufficient to remove the 
causes of those grievances which have spread 
to so wide an extent, and produce such 
ruinous consequences. But, Sir, as I should 
hold it to be unworthy of his Majesty’s 
Government to shrink before the magni- 
tude of the difficulty or delicacy of the 
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task, so in the particular situation in which 
I find myself—honoured with a place in 
that Administration, and charged in par- 
ticular with the superintendence of affairs 
which, at this moment, involve questions 
of not less deep interest and importance 
than at any former period of the history of 
this empire—I should deem myself un- 
worthy of the trust which is confided to 
me, were I to refuse to offer myself, how- 
ever inadequately, as the organ of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in bringing before the 
House our view as to the existing evils, 
and those points to which we conceive, 
most especially, legislative interference 
ought tobe directed. But, Sir, I own that 
I feel more than a common responsibility on 
this account, that it is not alone as a Mi- 
nister of the Crown, and, therefore, anxious 
for the security and tranquillity of Ireland, 
which, in my conscience, I believe cannot 
be effected by any other means than we 
propose—it is not only in that character 
that I present myself on this occasion, but 
it is, indeed, the higher responsibility of a 
Christian and a sincere Protestant—an 
ardent supporter of that Church to which 
I belong, anxious for its respectability, its 
security, and its very existence, but still 
more anxious for the support of the reli- 
gion which that Church is calculated to 
maintain and to propagate—that I now 
call upon the House of Commons, a large 
proportion of whom belong to that Church, 
seriously and earnestly to consider what is 
the state in which that Church and our 
common religion are at present placed. A 
right hon. Baronet opposite, the member 
for Tamworth, in commenting upon some 
observations which I made the other day 
upon this passage of the King’s Speech, 
expressed the greatest alarm at the notion 
of aCommittee of Inquiry, and argued, with 
no inconsiderable plausibility, that so long 
as this question should be pending before 
the House of Commons, so long as it should 
be known, that the attention of Parliament 
was turned to the question, the foundation 
of the compact between the Clergy and 
their parishioners would be broken up, the 
payment of tithes would cease, and a com- 
plete anarchy would take place, as_re- 
spected the Clergy and the people. But 
let the right hon. Gentleman recollect, that 
tithes are not a case in which payments 
from week to week, or from day to day, are 
going on. They are not one of the ordi- 
nary transactions of trade or commerce, int 
which, whenever any uncertainty arises, 
a stagnation of business necessarily takes 
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place, and a consequent depression is felt. 
Tithes are paid half-yearly, for the most 
part ; and let it be recollected, that one of 
those periods of payment has but recently 
cngael, and no further demand can be 
made until after the Easter recess. There- 
fore I say, that, if there ever was a time 
when it was safe to enter upon the consi- 
deration of the subject, the present is the 
time, as we have a longer period for the dis- 
cussion, without that difficulty arising, 
than we could have at any other time. But 
the right hon. Baronet objects to our pro- 
ceeding by Committee, and says, that it 
would have been better to have taken upon 
ourselves the responsibility of placing befure 
the House a bill for the remedy of the griev- 
ances which we consider to exist. Now 
let me put it to the right hon. Baronet 
himself, if we had pursued that course— 
if, without notice in the King’s Speech, 
or even with notice, we had brought ina 
bill to make such alterations as we con- 
ceived necessary in the existing laws— 
would not the right hon. Baronet have 
been the first man to call upon us to act 
with great caution—well and deeply to 
consider what we were going to do not—to 
hurry ourselves or the House of Commons 
into a decision—but to lay before the 
House all the information which we might 
possess, but of which it was not in posses- 
sion, and neither to act ourselves, nor to 
urge the House to act, without the fullest 
investigation and the most minute inquiry? 
The right hon. Baronet would have used 
all those arguments which he, asa political 
opponent, so well knows how to apply. 
[Sir Robert Peel said, across the Table, 
that the right hon. Secretary was mistaken 
as to his feelings on the occasion]. I am, 
surely, not mistaken in saying, that the 
right hon. Baronet objected to our not 
taking the responsibility upon ourselves, 
but asking for a Committee; and I am 
endeavouring to show, that we should have 
been liable, from the same quarter, to an 
opposite accusation. [Sir Robert Peel 
said, you should not assume, that I mean 
to oppose the Motion]. I am sorry if I 
annoy the right hon. Baronet by my ob- 
servations ; I had not an opportunity of an- 
swering the right hon. Baronet’s remarks 
the other day, when they were made, and 
I had hopes, that he would not object to 
my taking notice of them now, when he 
will have an ample opportunity of replying. 
[Sir Robert Peel again objectedto the right 
hon. Gentleman’s arguing upon the infer- 
ence that he meant to oppose the Motion.] 
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Then, if the right hon. Baronet will allow 
me, I will argue as if the opposition might 
come from some other quarter. I will 
suppose it might be possible, that an objec- 
tion might be taken in some quarter to the 
mode we are pursuing, and that objection 
I am anxious to answer, before I proceed 
further with the subject. I will suppose 
it might be objected that we ought not 
upon a question of this importance, to have 
taken notice of the subject in the Speech 
from the Throne, unless we were prepared 
to follow it up immediately by a bill for 
the remedy of the existing evils. I will 
suppose it might be argued by some, that 
we are only unnecessarily protracting agi- 
tation, which ought to he kept still and 
quiet—that we ought not to have alluded 
to the subject which is now distracting 
one-half of Ireland, but that we should 
have postponed the matter till after Christ- 
mas, leaving the Recess to be a period 
of unanswered observations, the Govern-~ 
ment not having had an opportunity of 
stating their views, and taking no notice 
of the subject during that interval. I 
say, that if we had done so, we should have 
been trifling with the feelings of the peo- 
ple of Ireland, and disregarding the evils 
which prevail in that country ; and I for 
one felt, that we best discharged our duty, 
by advising his Majesty to notice the sub- 
ject in his Speech from the Throne, and by 
taking the earliest opportunity of calling 
the attention of the House to it. It may 
be said—and this the right hon. Baronet 
did not say—but it may be said, and it 
will be said, that the present tithe system 
is working well—that no complaint can be 
made—that nothing ever exceeded the 
harmony between the Protestant clergy- 
man and his Catholic parishioners—that 
all we have to do is strictly and vigorously 
to enforce the rights of the Protestant 
Clergy, and to support the violated author- 
ity of the law. If that be the case, the 
Government certainly is without excuse, 
because, in that case, we should have in- 
troduced an unnecessary subject of agi- 
tation, and proceeded to make changes 
where none were called for. But if I can 
show, that the question is one which, whe- 
ther it be discussed here or not, must be 
agitated elsewhere—if I can show, that the 
state of Ireland on this subject is such, that 
the law can hardly, if at all, be enforced, 
and, if enforced, that your very success will 
ruin your own cause, and produce re- 
doubled mischief—that your triumph will 
_ engender fresh discontent and in- 
2 
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creased discussion—if I can show, that the 
tithe laws, as they stand at present, place 
the clergy in the painful situation of being 
exposed, on the one hand, to the danger 
of absolute penury, beggary, and exile, 
or of being liable, on the other, to the 
charge of avarice, extortion, and oppres- 
sion,—if I can show, that the system is 
injurious to those who ought to receive 
the tithes, and not less oppressive in its 
effect on those who are bound to pay them ; 
if, I say, I can make out this case, I shall 
have a fair ground for calling on the House, 
without any further delay, to take into its 
serious consideration, the law which pro- 
duces such disastrous consequences, and to 
apply a remedy to the evil, both as regards 
those who are to receive, and those who are 
to paytithes. But we are told, in some quar- 
ters, that we are yielding to clamour— 
that we are giving way to an unjust call, 
which has been repeated over and over 
again, and over and over again put down 
by strong measures. I do not mean to 
deny, that if the question had been earlier 
taken up—if former Governments had not 
abstained from meeting it—we might now 
have entered upon it with a better pro- 
spect of success ; or, rather, with a greater 


certainty of arriving at a satisfactory ad- 


justment. But are we to be blamed for a 
delay which we did not occasion? or, be- 
cause others have increased the magnitude 
of the danger by delay, will it be said, that 
we ought to delay in our times, and leave 
to our successors the remedy of an evil 
which will then have become all but insu- 
perable? But if we do not yield to the 
clamour, as it is called—if we acknowledge 
that the cry has been raised over and over 
again, and over and over again suppressed 
—is that a proof that your strong laws and 
rigorous enactments, however effective— 
that the exercise of the power obtained 
from complaisant Parliaments—has reme- 
died the evil ? or is not rather a proof that 
the evil still remains and cannot be reme- 
died, unless you remove the cause which 
has produced the excitement? It may be 
pardoned me, although I do not say, that 
his Majesty’s Government is driven by 
clamour to this measure, although I repu- 
diate such an assertion—I may be permit- 
ted to state, however painful the inquiry 
may be, what is at present the condition 
of that country, and what has been its 
condition for nearly twelve months, only 
differing in the increasing intensity of the 
evil, and the consequent difficulty of the 
remedy, what are the feelings and opinions 
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of the people, resulting from the system 
which now exists with regard to tithes. 
The House will recollect, that in the 
course of last winter, when various at- 
tempts were made to excite tumult and 
discord, and to violate the laws and settled 
institutions of the country, amongst the 
different modes and descriptions of agita- 
tors, men went about the country under 
the pretext of playing at certain games. 
Parties calling themselves hurlers, assem- 
bled for the purpose, as they denomi- 
nated it, of hurling against tithes. They 
denounced both the incumbents who pre- 
sume to exact, and the people who presume 
to pay tithes. I do not charge them with 
having originally produced the spirit of 
discontent ; but they succeeded in spread- 
ingit. Those bodies were putdown. The 
ordinary operations of the law were found 
sufficient for that purpose. The hurlers 
ceased to go round ; but the spirit which 
incited them did not cease when they 
ceased to assemble. The discontent began 
in the county of Kilkenny, and has pro- 
ceeded through the counties of Carlow, the 
Queen’s County, a considerable part of 
Wicklow, Wexford, Tipperary, the King’s 
County, Longford, and Westmeath. 
Through the whole of these counties the 
system has been more or less in operation 
of tacitly, but determinedly, resisting the 
payment of tithes, and of intimidating 
those who claimed them. We are told, 
that we should have rigorously enforced 
the exercise of the law—that police and 
military were at our disposal—that we 
might have protected the persons of those 
who were engaged in enforcing the claim, 
and have secured the payment of all that 
was due, and put down this wide-spread 
conspiracy. My answer to this is, that if 
this House should think fit to appoint a 
Committee to inquire into the subject, I 
shall be ready to lay before it the fullest 
information as to the means which have 
been in the power of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, the course which we have pur- 
sued, and the results which that course 
has produced. But let the House remem- 
ber, that, in this case, there has been, 
in many instances, no disturbance — no- 
thing that the law could take hold of— 
no resistance to established authority ; but, 
at the same time, as I have said, a tacit and 
determined resolution to avail themselves 
of all means in their power, without ren- 
dering themselves liable to any risk. ‘The 
right hon. Baronet told us, the other day, 
that we were in this dilemma—either, that 
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the claims of the clergy are legal or they 
are not; that if they are legal they ought 
to be enforced ; and all opposition to them 
is illegal, and ought to be put down. I 
fully acknowledge to the right hon. Baronet 
that the claims of the clergy are strictly 
legal. I never denied it—I always sup- 
ported that opinion. But I will take the 
liberty of saying, that there may be, on the 
one hand, a strictly legal exercise of a 
right, and, on the other hand, an equally 
legal opposition to the enforcement of that 
right. With regard to tithes, I say, that 
the case stands precisely in that situation. 
The Clergy are entitled to tithe as their 
property, surrounded by certain restric- 
tions, subject to certain outgoings and 
conditions ; and the same law which en- 
forces the exercise of that right, and ac- 
knowledges it to be legal, .gives also to 
those who are subject to that claim a 
legal protection against exorbitant or op- 
pressive demands. If any man is possessed 
of a landed estate producing a gross in- 
come of 1,000/. a-year, and if the ex- 
penses of management, or the risk or dif- 
ficulty of collection, reduce its amount to 
700/. a-year instead of 1,000/., he has no 
right to call upon the Legislature to re- 
move those restrictions to which he is 


liable, and cannot complain of the operation 
of the law, which leaves him but 700/. 
a-year, although the value of his land is 


reduced by 300/. This, then, I say, is 
precisely the case in the instance of tithes. 
The Clergy have a right to protection 
against any resistance to their claims, ex- 
cept such as is sanctioned and authorized 
by the law. But, amongst the various 
accusations which have been made against 
his Majesty’s Government, there is one 
which I confess I heard with some surprise, 
because it came from a quarter from which 
more than any other, I did not expect such 
an attack. Whatever I might have ex- 
pected from some other Members of this 
House, I certainly did not think that the 
right hon. member for Harwich would have 
charged us with neglecting the interests of 
the Clergy, or failing to protect their rights; 
because, at the moment when the right 
hon. Gentleman made that charge, he 
might have known, and I cannot but think 
he did know, that if there be a single cler- 
gyman who, in the strict and rigid en- 
forcement of his rights, met with ampler 
support from the Government than others, 
that clergyman is the Dean of St. Patrick’s 
the brother of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Mr, Dawson said, that the right hon, 
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Gentleman was under a misapprehension : 
he had made no such charge—on the con- 
trary, he distinctly exculpated the Govern- 
ment on the occasion to which he alluded. 

Mr. Stanley: I understood the hon. 
Gentleman to accuse the Government of 
not having used the power which they had 
in their hands. If the hon. Gentleman 
did not say so, then I shall abstain from 
stating the full and ample assistance which 
the Government gave in the case to which 
I was alluding. I will only say, that not 
only were those who went to collect tithes 
protected by the police and military, but 
in many instances the cattle seized under 
distraint for tithes were led, guarded by 
an escort of police and military, to the sea- 
side, in order to be transported to this 
country to be sold. I know that we are 
now exposed to the most opposite impu- 
tations, and that it is difficult to avoid the 
charge of negligence on the one hand, and, 
on the other, of acting with needless se- 
verity. In speaking of the state of those 
districts, especially of Kilkenny, Carlow, 
and the Queen’s County, I do not mean 
to say, that in some instances there was not 
violence: but the general system of oppo- 
sition was such that it was extremely difli- 
cult to deal with it. When a distraint 
was appointed, the cattle were kept shut 
up in the houses in the day, and only 
turned out to pasture at night, when a 
seizure could not legally be made ; and, on 
the approach of the Proctor with the mili- 
tary and police, signals were sent round to 
have the cattle put out of the way. If the 
seizure was effected, there was usually no 
resistance. When the cattle were brought 
to sale in due time, no man would expose 
himself to the consequences of violating 
the silent compact that they were not to 
be purchased. The collector then bought 
them in himself. They were taken from 
the spot and carried to the sea-side. On 
the road no man would sell provender 
for their support, and at night no man 
would admit them to be sheltered in 
his stables. They were brought over 
to this country, and here a similar de- 
termination has been acted on, so that 
no man will buy cattle that is branded 
as having been seized for Irish tithes. In 
this state of affairs, I will only say, that 
there must be some alteration in the law. 
What the remedy may be is not the subject 
for discussion now, but may best be con- 
sidered in the Committee. According to 
the present system (I fear that I am fatigu- 
ing the attention of the House with thesg 
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details), according to the present system, 
the clergyman has three modes for enforc- 
ing payment of his tithes. When the sum 
is under 10/. he may issue a summons by 
em against the tythe-payer, returnable 

fore two Magistrates, on whose order he is 
able to distrain for the amount due ; but in 
this mode the litigation may not be so 
speedily at anend, for the tithe-payer has 
no difficulty in offeringa sham plea before the 
Magistrates, without the smallest founda- 
tion in fact; but which at once takes 
the case out of the jurisdiction of the Ma- 
gistrates, and transfers it toa higher tribu- 
nal. The second mode is by summons to 
the officer of the Ecclesiastical Court ; but 
that court is one of extreme vexation, and 
when the clergyman has succeeded in it, 
he has obtained nothing more than a mo- 
nition, which is only evidence of a sum 
being due, and then process issues, under 
which he may resort to the civil jurisdic- 
tion. But here again the defendant may 
put in a sham plea; and, if so, the su- 
perior Court will, upon that, although it 
may be, as in the other case, utterly with- 
out foundation, issue a prohibition. If the 


case itself should be removed into the Su- 
perior Court, which it may be, then both 


parties will be subject to a most inordinate 
expense. I believe I am correct in saying, 
that no costs are received or paid by either 
party to the other, so that if the clergy- 
man, on each individual case, should be 
successful, and obtain the right he de- 
mands, he will subject himself to ten times 
the expense of the sum he is seeking to 
recover. There is a third mode, but it is 
one of a most harassing, vexatious, and 
oppressive kind ; and, to the honour of the 
Clergy I may mention, that, I believe 
very few indeed among them have ever re- 
sorted toit. Itis, to file a bill in Equity. 
In that case, the greatest part of the difli- 
_culty which in the other modes presents 
itself in the way of the clergyman, is re- 
moved ; for, by thus proceeding in Equity, 
the clergyman may combine all the differ- 
ent. parties in one suit; but even there, 
should he ultimately be successful, the re- 
sult will be, that the clergyman, though 
a gainer on the suit, will be a loser in his 
pocket. I will not trespass on the time of 
the House by making general observations 
on the evils of the system of tithes, with 
which every man in England and Ireland 
must be practically conversant. There is 
no man who is not aware, that tithes act as 
a burthen on improvements, and on the 
skill of the farmer ; they check pro tanto, 
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successful industry ; and above all, there 
is no clergyman, in this country particu- 
larly, who does not feel that they are a 
source of litigation and of ill-will between 
the parson and the tenant ; that they place 
both in a situation, and on a footing to- 
wards each other, from which both must 
equally wish to be relieved ; that they de- 
stroy that mutual kindness, and suspend 
that mutual exercise of spiritual duties, and 
those mutual acts of friendship, which it 
would be the happiness of the one to 
give, and of the other to receive, if clergy- 
men and parishioners were as they ought 
to be—united and living in harmony to- 
gether. But if that is the case in Eng- 
land, I ask how much more must it be 
the case in Ireland? I entreat English 
Members and Protestant Members to con- 
sider this—I-do not ask Irish Members 
(for I know the terms they would use, in 
speaking on this subject) ; I say I do not 
ask Irish Members to state the feelings 
that are engendered in Ireland by this 
system, between the Clergy of the Irish 
Church and their Roman Catholic pa- 
rishioners. I will not introduce here any 
remarks about that endless vexation—that 
system of harassing, petty grievances— 
by which extortion is practised by the 
tithe collectors unknown and unsanctioned 
by the clergyman, who, in the necessary 
execution of his duty, can know nothing 
of them, but in whose name they are per- 
petually practised by the Tithe-proctor. I 
will now leave this part of the subject, and 
go to a more pleasant part of my duty: 
and giving every credit to the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (the member for the 
University of Cambridge) for the bill 
which he introduced, I am bound in honour 
and fairness to say, that that bill remedied a 
great portion of the real evils and abuses 
that had existed in the Irish tithe sys- 
tem. ‘That bill removed in a great mea- 
sure the bad effects of a tax proportioned 
in its pressure to the success of the indi- 
vidual in life, but it left the tithes, or an 
equivalent, assessed upon the whole parish 
asa burthen, which the landlord, when he 
took the land, and the tenant, when he 
took the lease, equally covenanted and 
understood he was bound to pay. So far, 
however, as removing particular local 
grievances goes the greatest possible benefit 
has resulted from the Tithe Compo- 
sition Act wherever that measure has 
been, as in many instances, adopted. It 
has been I admit, of great advantage ; 
but even under the bill of the right hon, 
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Gentleman there are many grievances still 
subsisting which want redressing, and in 
which the evils of the old system are still 
felt, though the Protestant Clergy,  in- 
stead of possessing only the remedies I 
have already described as belonging to the 
old system, are now in possession of the 
rights and remedies of landlords. Even, 
however, under this new system, there 
are evils to which I may be allowed to 
refer, and they are mentioned in a letter 
from Archdeacon Cotton, the Rector of 
Thirles, who states in language in which I 
can make no improvement, some of the 
prominent difficulties which the Clergy 
have still to contend with:—“«I am not 
asking payment for any tithes of this last 
harvest, but am merely suing for arrears 
of former years, and suing in the only 
way which the law provides—namely, by 
civil bill process at the Quarter Sessions, 
for notes voluntarily passed by the tithe- 
payers, which notes ought to have been 
paid long ago, but which the parties uni- 
formly decline paying, until compelled to 


it by course of Jaw. More than 1,000/. is 
now due to me on such notes ; and as these 
sums are owing by about 500 persons, the 
law requires that each person at his house, 


shall he served with a process before he is 
brought into Court: how great a difli- 
culty, if resistance be made, presents itself 
even in this first stage! Yet this is far 
from the whole ; for even if these processes 
be served by means of extraordinary 
military succour, the presence of the per- 
son who served them, and is oath to that 
effect will be required at the Sessions: 
should he be prevented by violence or de- 
terred by threats (a very likely matter in 
the present state of things), the whole of 
these, accomplished with so much difficulty, 
becomes as mere waste paper. Again, if 
the person who witnessed the promissory 
notes be deterred in the same way from 
appearing, the notes become useless ; and 
the clergyman is not only defrauded of his 
rights, long and painfully sought for, and 
acknowledged even by the parties them- 
selves, but moreover is put to consider- 
able expense in legal proceedings, all of 
which will then fall upon himself. Still 
further, if these obstructions are sur- 
mounted, and the assistant barrister. is 
satisfied as to the justice of the claims, and 
grants all the decrees, is the end now 
gained? Far from it. Another stage of 
dithiculty is yet to be passed, and the same 
brute force will be brought forward to re- 
sist execution of the Court's judgment ; and 
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who will dare, in the present state of that 
district, to execute a single decree? In 
the mean time, for every one of these I 
must have advanced 7s. 6d., the whole 500 
of which may possibly be entirely useless.” 
That, Sir, is the statement of a Protestant 
clergyman of the circumstances attending 
his endeavour to enforce claims, not de- 
nied to him as a matter of right by any 
man, but denied to him in fact by the pro- 
cess to which, by the law, he was obliged to 
have recourse in order to enforce them. 
Of the state to which clergymen are re-« 
duced under this system—of the state in 
which they are placed, it is difficult to con~ 
ceive that any man in this House, who 
has not been in Ireland, can have an ade- 
quate idea, Many are ina state bordering 
on destitution, if not in absolute want. 
They have been compelled to part, not only 
with the luxuries, but in many cases, with 
the comforts to obtain the necessaries of 
life, and, I may add, that sometimes even 
the necessaries of life have scarcely been 
obtained. If I wished to place their con- 
dition in a strong light before the House, I 
could not do better than give to the House, 
the statement made by a clergyman of 
the Established Church, a Mr. Butler, of 
the parish of Burnchurch, exhibiting the 
state in which he and his family are exist- 
ing. With the permission of the House I 
will read his statement and I shall have 
nothing more to do than to repeat in his 
very words the description which he has 
given —-“‘ You are aware that a meeting of 
hurlers, persons unconnected with the 
parish, assembled at my house, and that I 
would not submit to their intimidation. 
Since that day one of my proctors was 
most cruelly murdered. The other has been 
obliged, privately, to leave the country. 
An unfortunate server of latitats was taken 
by force from twenty-five police, and by a 
miracle escaped death. The most foul and 
false calumnies have been published concern- 
ing me in the Kilkenny Journal, and myself 
and two of my sons have finally been obliged 
to fly the country : and aftera residence of 
more than thirty-six years, during which 
time my sole endeavour was to benefit my 
parishioners, I have been banished from 
my home and my duty, a starving exile. 
The income of the parish is above 2,0002. 
a year: the sums payable out of that 
income amount to more than 600/. a year, 
to wit, interest on money borrowed for 
building the glebe-house ; quit rent; Crown 
rent; instalment to the Board of First 
Fruits; rent of glebe ; schoolmaster’s sae 
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lary; rent of school-house ; four curates’ 
proxies ; and exhibits ; insurance of house 
and offices which the law requires to be 
paid, and the charge for management. 
The money to pay these demands must be 
provided and paid. Ihave sold my horses, 
advertised my carriage, parted with all my 
labourers and servants, and broken up my 
entire establishment. I have now but one 
woman servant; and I believe that I am 
not the only clergyman in the same situ- 
ation—reduced from comfort to absolute 
poverty. No remuneration could tempt 
any person to view the parish—no process- 
server appointed by the assistant-barrister 
will serve a tithe process—no bailiff dare 
make his appearance ; and if legal decrees 
were obtained, they could not be executed. 
The farmers say, that they have completely 
abolished tithes ; and that they never will 
pay, until they know what Parliament will 
do.” Under these circumstances, if only for 
the sake of the Protestant Church of Ire- 
land, I have felt it my duty to come before 
Parliament, and to call on Parliament to 
examine, what are the laws which leave the 
clergy in this destitute condition —for their 
sake alone, I say, I might ask this. But 


Tithes in 


if, besides what I have already stated, I am 


able to show, that the same causes which 
have created this distress among the clergy, 
have been the occasion of vexation to the 
tithe-payers, I think I shall have made 
out a case, both on the one side and the 
other, to justify me in calling on you to 
relieve the Clergy, and by doing so, at the 
same time to remedy the evils under which 
the peasantry are suffering. You will thus 
dry up the sources of oppression, injurious 
alike to both parties, and place both in 
that situation which both ought to occupy, 
while you will destroy those causes of com- 
plaint which, not for years, but for centu- 
ries, have afflicted Ireland, arising out of 
the system of her tithes. I believe, that 
there are but few cases in which there are 
charges against the Clergy for extortion 
or oppression: that there are some, I am 
aware ; but, for the honour of the Clergy, 
I believe they are but few, and I believe, 
too, that the Clergy would have a right to 
demand, that on going into this investiga- 
tion, you should see what is the acreable 
rate of charges in Ireland, compared with 
that which is really charged upon the 
land, by the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land. I have at this moment in my hand, 
a complaint of certain parishioners, in 
answer to which the clergyman states 
the rate of the acreable tax. The com- 
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plaint is in the form of a petition. The 

right hon. Gentleman then read the follow- 

ing statement :— 

* The Petition of the Landholders of the Union 
of Kells, 

“ Humbly showeth,—That your Petitioners, 
from the depression of the times, the exorbit- 
ant rents and taxations with which they are 
encumbered, and unable to discharge much 
longer, are under the necessity of applying to 
your Reverence for reduction in the amount 
of the tithes which are levied on them, and 
your Petitioners humbly hope that your Rever- 
ence will take their state of destitution into 
consideration, and comply with their earnest 
and reasonable request ; and Petitioners, as in 
duty bound, will ever pray.” 


In reply to this petition the clergyman 
made the following statement : 

“The Union contains by the applotment 
book, 9,585 0 21 acres; is set for 1,075/. late 
currency, which amounts to 992/. 6s. 2d. Of 
this sum a lay impropriator receives 200/. per 
annum. The average amount per acre is not 
quite 2s. 2d, It is almost all tillage, and pro- 
duced before the composition was entered into 
1,600/. per annum. It was reduced to what 
the Union paid fifty years ago when the com- 
position was effected. The parishioners do 
not complain of the amount, but say they are 
forbid to pay. I have two curates to pay out 
of my income, and have been compelled to 
build a glebe out of my own pocket, which has 
cost upwards of 2,000/.” 

I will not, Sir, make further extracts 
from this statement ; I only mention this, 
for the sake of showing, that I believe in 
many cases, as in this, it is not the amount 
of the tithes that is felt as a grievance, but 
the mode of exacting them under the old 
system, by the conduct of the tithe-proctor. 
Under the new system, the process-server 
has taken the place of the tithe-proctor, 
and the peasantry are still harassed with 
the constant and vexing applications for 
petty sums ; and, above all, they are irri- 
tated by the notion that the Catholic 
peasantry are paying a Church, the doc- 
trines of which they are taught not to 
believe in. I have heard the case argued, 
but I have never heard it argued in a way 
to convince me, that the tithes, except in 
consequence of the uncertainty in the old 
forms, fall upon the occupying tenant ; 
for, whatever may be the amount of that 
charge, I believe that that charge falls not 
on the tenant, but on the landlord. If I 
had any doubt whatever on the subject, 
that doubt would have been removed by 
the Tithe Composition Act, which enacts 
that all lessees, after the passing of that 


Act, shall set-off the payments they make 
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of tithes as and for a certain portion of rent, 
and the tenant shall be entitled to this set- 
off on exhibiting the clergyman’s receipt 
for tithes. Does it not follow from that, 
as the tithes are allowed as a deduction 
from the rent, that if they were not paid to 
the clergyman, they would be paid to the 
landlord, who would have the right to de- 
mand them? So that I believe, that if 
the right to demand these tithes were 
removed to-morrow from the clergyman, 
and were vested in the landlord, the pea- 
santry would reap no benefit, for they 
would be exacted with more rigour by the 
Protestant landlord than they are now by 
the members of the Protestant Church. 
But, then comes the positive grievance, 
which is felt throughout the country— 
namely, that it is a direct payment made 
by a Catholic population to a Protestant 
Church, which is even more objected to 
than if made to an absentee landlord. But 
if it is argued, as it has been, that the com- 
petition among the farmers is such, that 
the landlord has only to take what sum he 
pleases, and put it on the land he lets, in 
order to induce the tenant, not to pay, but 
to promise to pay, it is right that that fact 
to which I have already alluded, should be 
known—and that it should be known 


where the pressure really does come from ; 
and if the pressure is from the exorbitant 
demand of the landlord, it should not, as it 
cannot in justice, be charged on the mode- 


rate demand of the clergyman. I have 
confined myself almost exclusively to the 
vexation to which the tenant and the 
tithe-payer are liable, under certain cir- 
cumstances. I will not tempt Irish elo- 
quence to describe what the peasantry suf- 
fer under other circumstances—that elo- 
quence which is the true Irish power, as 
it is founded upon Irish feeling and Irish 
experience of the injuries felt by the 
peasantry of Ireland, but which, I must 
say, cannot fairly be charged upon the 
Irish Church. [ will quote from a letter 
I have received on this subject, the circum- 
stances to which I allude. It is a letter 
from a clergyman, a most active Magis- 
trate, residing in one of the disturbed dis- 
tricts of the country. He states circum- 
stances of such a nature, that I believe 
every man of feeling will agree with me, 
are enough to rouse the indignation of the 
most torpid, so that it would be almost 
impossible for the peasantry, or for any 
human being, to submit to them in silence. 
He states his experience of what the cir- 
cumstances of the peasantry were before 
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the Tithe Composition Act was passed. 
« There are a vast number of instances in 
my own parish, where one poor man, whose 
whole tithes annually do not amount to 
more than ls. 8d. per annum,and yet sub- 
ject him to have his cow, sheep, pig, or 
horse, taken and driven to pound six times 
in the year for tithes, and liable upon each 
and every driving toa charge of 2s. 6d. 
driver’s fees, besides the expense of im- 
pounding and waste of time from his labour 
in seeking the person duly authorised to 
give him a receipt. He is liable to be sum- 
moned, moreover, and decreed for vestry 
cess once in the year, making annually 
seven calls on account of the Church, to 
his little plot of one acre : besides, his little 
holding is liable to two calls in the year 
for Grand Jury public money, and fre- 
quently to two calls more for Crown and 
quit-rent. Thus eleven calls are made 
upon his small holding in the year, besides 
his landlord’s rent, and for sums trifling 
in themselves, but perplexing and ruinous 
in the costs which attend them. Surel 

such are hardships that ought to be re- 
moved.” On each of these occasions of a 
distress being levied, an exorbitant fee 
also is payable. Is it possible then, I say, 
for any peasantry under such circumstances, 
not to be roused into excitement by sucha 
system; or is it possible to believe, that 
such a system can be for the benefit of the 
Protestant Church ; or that it can receive 
anything but injury from these exactions ? 
The clergyman, indeed, has nothing to do 
with them. In the first instance, he often 
pays 2s. 6d. in the pound to a person to 
collect the tithes ; that person pays some- 
thing less to another to undertake that 
duty, and so the matter goes on till it gets 
into the hands of the very lowest class of 
men, who almost live in the whiskey shops, 
and who eke out the remuneration by 
means which the Protestant clergyman, if 
he knew how the payment of the tithes 
was enforced, would shudder with abhor- 
rence at the instruments he unknowingly, 
employs. What I conceive is the cause 
of the great grievances that the clergy 
suffer in the pursuit of their legal rights, 
and of the claims which the law gives them 
a right to demand, is, that they are com- 
pelled to obtain payment of their tithes 
from a number of occupants for small 
amounts, which subjects them to most 
vexatious expenses, and which, in the 
ordinary mode of levying the tithes, com- 
pels him to put the other parties to great 
expense, It seems to me that this is a 
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grievance that renders it impossible for 
the clergy to substantiate their rights—it 
is a source of great vexation—it is most 
harassing equally to those who have to 
receive, and to those who have to pay. 
Then, again, the persons who are subject 
to pay this small tax are generally persons 
in the lowest situation of life. ‘There is a 
difference, too, between the landlord and 
the clergy. The landlord may subdivide 
his property as much as he pleases—he 
knows, from the amount of his property, 
how much he expects to obtain from each 
of his tenants. He has certain modes of 
enforcing his claims, which are also defi- 
nite and settled by mutual agreement. 
The clergyman has the same remedies, but 
he can exercise no power over the sort of 
persons who shall become liable to him— 
he can exercise no choice, whether they 
shall be a pauper tenantry or not, but 
must take them as the landlord chooses to 
make them. These persons, too, are often 
not able to pay, and even when they are 
most willing to pay, they are most liable 
to be intimidated. If in the parish there 
are a small number of persons who consent 
to defraud the clergyman of his rights, 
those persons who are willing to pay have 
no protection afforded them against mid- 
night violence, against intimidation, and 
against threats; and I could show nu- 
merous instances in which the tenants 
have been perfectly willing to pay, but 
they dared not, for they would have been 
placed, if they had consented to pay, 
under the ban of an anonymous assailant, 
who generally is able to enforce his arbitrary 
decrees. The Tithe Composition Act 
having effected so much good, it becomes 
necessary to look to those causes which 
have prevented it from having a more 
general extension. There are two or three 
causes permanently acting, which prevent 
its coming into universal operation. The 
Composition Act divides over the whole of 
the parish those tithes that were originally 
raised from the tillage of the land alone. 
Those, therefore, who possess grazing land, 
have a strong inducement to resist the ap- 
plication of the Act, and their opposition 
has been one of the causes which have pre- 
vented the Act from coming into general 
operation. Another cause arises from the 
opposition which the Bishops have, in many 
cases not improperly, offered to the terms 
agreed on between the clergy and their 
parishioners, In many cases, the incum- 
bents have been willing to agree to a 
reduction of what they had legally a right 
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to demand; but as every agreement of 
this sort was necessarily submitted to the 
Bishop, for his approval, the Bishop, inmany 
cases, refused his consent, as he thought 
that these agreements were sometimes of 
such a nature, that, if established, the per- 
manent interests of the Church would be 
endangered by them. There is another 
cause, which, to a great extent, has inter- 
posed to prevent the adoption of the Tithe 
Composition Act—I mean where the tithes 
have been divided among several proprietors, 
and where some of these proprietors have 
been trustees for charities or hospitals. In 
such cases the resident incumbents have 
often been willing to compound for a 
smaller sum than they were legally entitled 
to demand, but the trustees have, from a 
sense of duty, refused to accept any compo- 
sition that was one farthing below that which 
by law they were entitledto. They thought 
that by the nature of their trust, they were 
bound to demand the utmost farthing that 
the law guaranteed to them. Another, 
and the last cause of the evils of the ex- 
isting system is, that in the collection of 
the tithes, in the ascertaining of their 
amount, in the driving and in the process- 
serving, the clergyman becomes the most 
prominent person with his parishioners. 
With regard to most of them, this is the 
only point of view in which he is brought 
into contact with them. I say, therefore, 
that it is not possible to conceive a system 
more hostile to the interests of the Church, 
than one in which the clergyman is seen 
chaffering with his parishioners on pecu- 
niary matters. ‘There are various modes 
in which the existing system might be 
altered. In the first place, it is said, that 
the Government ought to take into their 
own hands the whole revenues of the 
Church, and that out of these revenues the 
Clergy ought to be paid. I think there 
are strong objections in principle to that 
course, and that, if adopted, it would be 
found very inconvenient in practice. In 
the first place, it would afford no relief to 
the persons who pay the tithes; for it 
would be the duty of the Government to 
enforce the payment of them more strictly 
than the clergy do now. The clergy, too, 
would be put in a situation of less perma 
nent security of their income, and from 
the circumstance of their having a fixed 
income, they would not have the interest 
they now have in the improvement and 
increasing value of the land. Another 
plan to remedy the evils of the present 
system has been, to adopt a perpetual corn- 
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rent, but in that case the clergy, as it 
seems to me, would not have the same 
security, nor would obtain the same 
relief, as in a complete change of system. 
In bringing forward this Motion, I do not 
wish to pledge the House to adopt any 
articular system ; but there is one mode 
in which, as it seems to me, all the griev- 
ances might be remedied, and all the ne- 
cessary securities obtained, and all the 
evils to the parishioners and to the clergy 
avoided, so that hardly even the pretence 
of complaint would be left to either party, 
I look, as to the ulterior object of this 
Motion, to a commutation of tithes for 
landed property, That commutation does 
not seem to me impossible. It will be our 
duty to take those rules which will pro- 
duce a mutual benefit to clergy and 
parishioners, that will increase the amount 
of good will between them, which alone 
will be productive of great advantage to 
the clergy, and these objects, I think, can 
be obtained by making a general and ex- 
tensive, if not an entire, commutation of 
tithes for land. I am fatiguing the pati- 
ence of the House in thus going at length 
into this subject, which, in some of its 
details, is necessarily very dry. When I 
have proved, as I think I have done, that 
the present system is vexatious—is pre- 
judicial to all parties, and actually ruinous 
to the Church; that it is, and always has 
been, and will be,aready handle to agitators 
—to those who wish to disturb the peace 
of the country—I think I have said enough 
to induce the House to grant a Committee 
to examine into the state of that law 
which produces such consequences. I call 
upon hon. Members, as they value the 
tranquillity of Ireland, the peace and pros- 
perity of her people, the advantage of the 
Church, the happiness of her peasantry, 
and of the lower, aye, and of the higher 
orders of her ministers of religion—nay, 
as they value religion itself—I entreat 
them to consent to the inquiry ; and, in 
the terms of his Majesty’s Speech, to adopt 
such legislative “improvements in the 
laws respecting this subject as may afford 
the necessary protection to the Established 
Church, and at the same time remove the 
present causes of complaint.” I beg to 
move, that a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed, to inquire into the collection and 
payment of tithes in Ireland, and the state 
of the law relating thereto, and to report 
their observations thereupon to the House. 
Sir Robert Peel said, that from the man- 
ner in which the right hon. Secretary had 
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}alluded to him, he (the right hon. Secre- 
tary) must have supposed that he had come 
down to the House to give his most strenu- 
ous opposition to the present Motion. Now 
there was nothing in the expressions used 
by him on the first night of the session, 
which could justify the right hon. Secre- 
tary in entertaining such a notion ; and he 
never recollected an occasion on which the 
propriety of abiding by the rule of not 
referring to what had fallen from hon. Mem- 
bers in former debates, was more forcibly 
illustrated than it had been that evening. 
A great part of the speech the House had just 
heard, turned upon expressions which the 
tight hon. Secretary had imputed to him, 
but which, in point of fact, he had never 
employed. Although he was not prepared 
to offer any opposition to the present 
Motion, he must be pardoned if he said a 
few words upon it. He was too deeply 
impressed with a sense of the melancholy 
condition to which Ireland was reduced by 
agitation, to lend himself to the views of 
any persons whothought that they could for- 
ward their party or personal objects, by op- 
posing the Government on thisquestion. He 
could not imagine any thing more wicked 
than an attempt on the part of individuals to 
obtain benefit for themselves from embroil- 
ing the politics of Ireland. Wherever else 
they fought the battles of party, let not Ire- 
land be the arena selected for them. Enter- 
taining these sentiments, he could not at the 
same time, helpdeclaring it to be his opinion, 
that though the importance of the subject 
might require notice in the King’s Speech, 
it was impolitic to make a reference to it 
there, if the Government were not prepared 
with a distinct plan for yemedying the griev- 
ances of which they admitted the existence. 
The evil would be considerably aggravated, 
in case the interval were long between the 
mention of the subject in the Speech, and 
the introduction of the remedial measure 
contemplated by Government. He hoped, 
that when the Committee was appointed, 

it would not lose a day in inquiring whether 
the Government had properly enforced the 
existing laws relative to the payment of 
tithes. He had not heard any charge made 

against the Government, for having neg- 

lected its duty in this respect. He had 
not preferred, nor did he intend to prefer, 

any such charge himself; and if such a 

charge were preferred, he trusted, that not 

this, but another Committee would be 

appointed to examine into the truth of it. 

He had hoped, that the right hon, Secre« 

tary would have explained his plan more 
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in detail than he had done on the present 
occasion. He fully admitted the existence 
of the evils of which the right hon. Secre- 
tary complained. He could not know what 
he did know of the Protestant Church of 
Ireland, without feeling the necessity of 
relieving its ministers from a condition the 
most deplorable that could be imagined. 
He believed, that the right hon. Secretary 
had not at all exaggerated the melancholy 
situation in which they were placed. If a 
plan for the alteration of the present system 
of Tithe-laws had been regularly laid before 
the House, he could suppose the necessity 
for appointing a Select Committee to ex- 
amine its details. But the intimation of the 
existence of any such plan was very vague. 
The suggestion of the right hon. Secre- 
tary, that some mode might be devised of 
commuting tithes for land, even if it could 
be acted upon, would provide no immediate 
remedy. It might be proper to adopt such 
a measure, however remote its operation, 
but he thought the policy of it at least 
questionable, and that it would avail little, 
if it were the only measure in contem- 
plation. They were now on the point of 
separating for the recess, and as nothing 
explicit had been stated that evening by the 
right hon. Secretary, all Ireland would be at 
a loss to know what was meant by the allu- 
sion to it in the King’sSpeech. He had be- 
fore stated, that the declaration of the right 
hon. Secretary, that in any measure which 
he might introduce on this subject, he 
should pay respect to the property of the 
Church, gave him great satisfaction and 
encouragement. He lamented, however, 
the necessity for appointing a Committee to 
examine into the state of the Church of 
Ireland, apart from the Church of England. 
The two Churches were united Churches, 
with interests inseparably interwoven. At 
the same time, the melancholy picture 
which the right hon. Secretary had drawn of 
the condition of the clergy of the Church 
of Ireland, rendered it impossible for him 
to press any objection on that score to the 
present Motion. Every day increased his 
apprehension ; and he cordially concurred 
with the right hon. Secretary, in hoping 
that the House would do nothing either to 
inflame the public mind, or to increase a 
peril which was now too palpable to be 
denied. It was with a view to the exam- 
ple which so humble an individual as him- 
self might set, that he now refrained from 
entering into topics which might lead to 
an angry and acrimonious discussion. He 
should, therefore, offer no objection to the 
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appointment of a Committee. He hoped, 
however, that the Committee would pro- 
ceed at once to the examination of any plan 
to be submitted to it; for, whatever import- 
ance the House might attach to the ques- 
tion of Reform, he thought, that hon. Gen- 
tlemen would see, that the present was a 
vital question, affecting the peace and 
prosperity of the empire, and that the con- 
sideration of no other question should inter- 
fere with the settlement of one which, hav- 
ing been once agitated at the instance of 
the Crown, pressed with peculiar urgency 
for immediate, and, if possible, final adjust- 
ment. 

Mr. Leader expressed his regret, that 
the right hon. Secretary, did not enlarge 
the ground to which the attention of the 
Committee was directed, or that he had 
thought it right to limit its inquiries to 
the question of tithes alone. He did not 
think that was an unimportant ques- 
tion in itself, but it formed only a part 
of the subject to which he should wish 
to see the attention of the Committee 
directed, which was nothing less than the 
consideration of the general condition of 
the Established Church in Ireland. He 
must, however, rejoice that even the ques- 
tion of tithes was to be submitted to the 
investigation of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and the only regret which he had 
with respect to that question was, that it 
had not at a much earlier period excited a 
larger share of the attention of those who, 
from their official connexion with Ireland, 
must have been aware of the intolerable 
evils which that system had entailed on 
that country. He spoke chiefly with re- 
ference to the right hon. Gentleman, 
formerly Secretary for Ireland, and those 
with whom he was connected in the go- 
vernment of that country, who had the 
best opportunities of knowing how the 
system worked. It was also a matter of 
regret to him, that the subject had been 
brought forward in the absence of one who 
had paid the greatest attention to it, and 
who had collected a mass of the most im- 
portant information respecting it ; but his 
chief regret was, that the right hon. Secre- 
tary had not referred the whole question 
of the Established Church in Ireland to 
the Committee. When hon. Members 
considered the immense—he would say 
the extravagant—revenue drawn by the 
Established Church in Ireland from the 
resources of that country, they would be 
impressed with the necessity of extending 
the inquiry into the whole subject of that 
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Establishment. The amount of its reve- 
nues was now not a matter of uncertain 
calculation. They had it from official 
returns, which could not be denied. From 
these it appeared, that from tithes alone, 
the Church of Ireland derived an income 
of 780,384]. a-year. _ Besides this, several 
sees of Ireland were in possession of 
550,280 acres; added to which, there 
belonged to Corporations and other ecclesi- 
astical bodies, in glebe and other lands, 
property amounting in value to about 
250,000/. a-year. So that in land and 
tithes it was now ascertained, by official 
returns, that the Established Church of 
Ireland derived a revenue from that coun- 
try of 1,785,000/. a-year ; and this, let it 
be remembered, was paid for the religious 
instruction of comparatively a very small 
portion of the inhabitants of that country. 
He was one of those who thought, and 
indeed no one of those who objected to the 
tithe system in Ireland disputed the pro- 
position, that the clergy of the Established 
Church in Ireland should be well paid for 
the services they performed ; but when it 
was known, that nearly 2,000,000/. a-year 
were drawn from the country by the reli- 
gious instructors of about one-sixth or 
one-seventh of the population, it must be 
admitted, that the continuance of such a 
system could never give satisfaction to 
those of a different religion, by whom so 
large a portion of that revenue was paid, 
and who had, in addition, to support their 
own clergy, to whom they were devotedly 
attached. The case was very different in 
England, where the great body of the 
people belonged and were attached to the 
Church which they were called upon to 
maintain, The tithe system here, there- 
fore, though in many instances it was 
found to be vexatious in its operation, was 
looked upon with different feelings from 
those which were entertained respecting it 
by the great mass of the population in 
Ireland. Those feelings were such, that 
no Jaw which could be devised would be 
able to reconcile the people to the support 
of such an immense establishment, which 
seemed to be kept up, not for the instruc- 
tion of the many, but for the aggrandize- 
ment of a few. In the answers of some of 
the Bishops of the Established Church in 
Ireland, to queries put to them, the House 
would find still stronger proof—if proof 
were necessary—of the enormous magni- 
tude of the Church revenues compared 
with the Protestant population for whose 
religious instruction it was kept up. From 
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these answers it appeared, that in the 
southern and western districtsof Ireland the 
number of Protestants was very small, and 
insome extensive districts there was scarcely 
any. In the counties of Sligo, Roscommon, 
Leitrim, Mayo, and Galway, the propor- 
tion of Catholics to Protestants was as 
twenty to one; in Clare they were twenty- 
five to one; in Kerry fourteen to one; 
in Limerick nineteen to one; in Cork 
twenty to one, and in some others of the 
southern and western counties in nearly 
the same proportion. It farther appeared 
from the offivial sources to which he had 
alluded, that there were 6,000,000 of 
acres, witha population of nearly 3,000,000, 
which were almost exclusively Catholic, and 
yet that portion of the country paid to the 
Protestant establishment nearly 1,000,000/. 
a-year. Could peace or cuntent be ex- 
pected in a country where such a dispro- 
portion existed, or could it be expected 
that a system of this kind could continue? 
It was impossible, and therefore, some 
system of commutation, some other and 
some fairer mode of payment was abso- 
lutely necessary, not more for the peace 
of the country, than for the quiet and 
comfortable subsistence of the Protestant 
clergy themselves. He had not risen to 
enter into the whole question on this 
occasion, as a more fit opportunity would 
occur hereafter for that purpose. His 
chief object in rising was, to express the 
regret he felt, in common with many other 
Irish Members, that the Government had 
not thought proper t» refer the whole sub- 
ject of the Established Church in Ireland 
to the investigation of the Committee 
From one part of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement he differed. He thought 
he had understated the means which the 
Protestant clergyman had of recovering his 
tithes by legal means. He might do so by 
a summons before two Magistrates, or by 
civil bill, or by application to the ecclesias- 
tical courts ; or, if he did not choose to 
avail himself of any of these, the courts of 
common-law were open to him ; ora court 
of equity would attend to his claim. But 
it would be said, that all these had been 
tried, and in many instances had failed. 
He admitted the fact, and the cause of the 
failure had been, and would continue to 
be, the aversion of the Catholic population, 
to he taxed in that manner for the support 
of the Protestant Church. He lamented, 


‘as much as any man, the unfortunate dis- 


putes which had recently taken place in 
some parts of Ireland; but it was a mis- 
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take to suppose, that these were caused by 
the question of tithes alone. There were 
other and deep causes for the distress and 
consequent discontent which existed in so 
many parts of that country. Since the 
year 1800, the state of Ireland was becom- 
ing worse. He spoke not now with refer- 
ence to the removal of the local legislature, 
for into that he would not then enter. For 
a time after the Union the loss of the local 
government was supplied in a great de- 
gree by a resident gentry, but of late years 
these had gradually disappeared from Ire- 
land. Not only those who had large in- 
comes from land had become absentees, 
but that system had extended to large num- 
bers of men with incomes of from 1,000/. 
to 500/. a-year, who now resided either in 
this country or on the Continent, and 
there spent the whole of that which ought 
to be circulated amongst those by whom it 
was raised. Besides these, Ireland had to 
regret the removal from her of those army, 
naval, and ordnance establishments which 
had been the means of circulating millions 
of money in that country, but which had 
within a few years been transferred to Eng- 
land. Besides these, she had lost nearly 
the whole of her linen trade, and thus, with 
the loss of a local legislature—of her resi- 
dent gentry,—of large naval and military 
establishments — of civil boards—of the 
bounties on her fisheries and coarse linens, 
she was now reduced to a state of almost 
hopeless misery. Let these facts be consi- 
dered, and it would be seen, that the evils 
of Ireland lay, not in the tithe system, 
though that was bad enough, but in a va- 
riety of other causes, which an attempt to 
remedy that system only would leave un- 
touched. If hon. Members would bear in 
mind the drains which were constantly 
made on Ireland, they would see that it 
was impossible she could go on as she was 
at present. She had to pay 4,000,000/. 
a-year to the Government, 3,000,000/. to 
absentees, nearly 2,000,000/. to the 
Church. If to these were added the ex- 
travagant amount of Grand Jury Assess- 
ments, it would be found, that the coun- 
try was charged with about 14,000,000/. 
a-year on a produce that was some mil- 
lions below that amount. It was evident, 
then, that some of the charges must go un- 
paid—either the landlord or the Grand 
Jury rate, or the tithe proctor, for she 
could not pay them all; she could not 
pay 14,000,000/. a-year out of a produce 
of 8,000,000/. If these had Ween an 
increase in the agricultural exports of 
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Ireland, they were more than counterba- 
lanced by the decay of her trade. Were 
not these all subjects which required in- 
vestigation as well as the tithe system? 
He could tell hon. Gentlemen, that they 
much deceived themselves who thought 
that an inquiry into that system would 
remedy the other evils to which he had re- 
ferred. An inquiry into the great incum- 
brance of the Church would do much, but 
the whole subject should be gone into. He 
knew that there were difficulties in the 
way of such an inquiry; but they must 
be met, for the evils of the system would 
not cease to press on them until they were 
met by some plan for commutating tithes 
altogether, and providing some other mode 
of paying the Clergy. He would not go 
into that at present, but would take an 
early opportunity of moving an instruction 
to the Committee to take the whole of the 
Church Establishment in Ireland into its 
consideration. He must express an earnest 
hope, that the subject would be considered 
dispassionately when brought forward, for 
he was convinced, that nothing but a 
commutation would place the Protestant 
Clergy on a comfortable footing. His 
only object in bringing these matters 
under the consideration of the House was 
that which alone had induced him to de- 
sire a seat in it—namely, a most anxious 
wish to improve the condition of Ireland, 
for by that means would the peace and 
prosperity of the United Kingdoms be 
most effectually secured and strengthened. 

Mr. Dominick Browne had always been 
of opinion, that the payment of tithes was 
more vexatious than oppressive, because he 
thought that if the tithes were taken off 
by the Clergy, they would be put on 
in another way by the landlord ; but 
the real point was, that the Roman Catho- 
lics felt most vexatiously their having to 
pay the pastors of another religion for the 
performance of services in the benefit of 
which they did not in any way participate. 
It was for this reason that he was afraid 
that the evils would not be got rid of by 
commutation. In his opinion the only 
proper way of settling the question would 
be, by causing a general valuation to take 
place, and when that was effected to 
have the tithes publicly sold, as in the 
case of the land-tax redeemed. For 
this purpose the Government ought to 
take the matter into its own hands, 
and when the sale was effected the 
money might be converted into a sort of 
Consolidated Fund, out of which the 
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Clergy of Ireland ought to be paid. He 
did not say this because he was friendly to 
the maintenance of the Established Church, 
in its present extensive ramifications ; for 
he had always been of opinion, that if it 
was the wish of the Legislature to preserve 
Ireland as a part of the United Kingdom, 
it was absolutely necessary to reduce the 
Established Church of Ireland to a size 
that should be in proportion to the Protest- 
ant population of that country. He was a 
sincere Protestant himself, and no one 
could be a greater enemy than he was to 
reducing that Establishment below its pro- 
per level. That appeared to him to be the 
real footing on which the matter ought to 
be placed: they had now, for 300 years, 
been endeavouring to make the population 
of Ireland Protestant in their faith—but 
in vain. But though he should, for these 
reasons, be friendly to a great alteration in 
the present arrangement of Church pro- 
perty in Ireland, he was perfectly willing 
to look upon the claims of the actual in- 
cumbents of livings as intangible; but 
their right being respected, it was the 
duty, as well as within the power of Par- 
liament, to sell all the tithe and Church 
lands, and to make a new modification al- 
He was not prepared to go the 


together. 
length of supporting the instruction to the 
Committee mentioned by the hon. Gentle- 
man who spoke last ; but if he (Mr. Leader) 
would propose a separate Committee for 
the purpose of inquiring into the state of 
the Church of Ireland, he should have his 


best support. Still he would rather that 
nothing should interfere to interrupt the 
great object in which they were engaged, 
for he was firmly convinced, that they only 
wanted a Reformed Parliament in order to 
have full justice done to Ireland. 

Mr. George Dawson spoke nearly as 
follows :—As I have been accused of having 
an unfriendly feeling towards the present 
Government, I am the more anxious to pay 
my tribute of praise to the manner in 
which this subject has been introduced by 
the right hon. Secretary for Ireland ; and 
I can assure him that I have great pleasure 
in doing justice where justice is due. I 
therefore beg leave to say, that in my 
opinion, there never was a more clear, ora 
more able statement in this House, or 
one better calculated to illustrate the sub- 
ject which drew it forth. As the right 
hon. Gentleman, however, has thought 
proper to accuse me of stating what was 
unfriendly with respect to the present pro- 
position of the Government, I hope that he 
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will allow me to have the pleasure of un- 
deceiving him, and I can assure him, 
that I am not able to recal to my recollec- 
tion one single expression used by me, 
that could be construed into a_reflec- 
tion against the Government, for having 
been indifferent to the difficulties under 
which the clergy of Ireland have lately 
been labouring, or conniving in any 
way at the progress of those difficulties. 
I therefore was certainly surprised at the 
statement that fell this evening from the 
right hon: Gentleman ; and got up to ex- 
press that surprise on the spur of the mo- 
ment. Since then I have referred to those 
records of the proceedings of Parliament 
which we fortunately possess in this coun- 
try, and on looking into them, I am unable 
to find any allusion, even the slightest, to 
those expressions which the right hon. 
Gentleman attributed to me; and I think 
that if he will allow me to put the passage 
into his hands, he will perceive that it con- 
tains any thing rather than a charge against 
the Government for neglect towards the 
Church of Ireland in its present difficulties, 
The reason why I derived so much pleasure 
from the right hon. Gentleman's speech 
was, because I saw in it (and I trust that 
in this it will prove but an echo of the in- 
tention of the Government) a firm deter- 
mination of upholding the property of 
the Church of Ireland—a determination 
which appeared to me to be in full ac- 
cordance with the Speech of his Majesty 
on the opening of the present Session, 
where he declared—“ In parts of Ireland 
a systematic opposition has been made 
to the payment of tithes, attended in 
some instances with afflicting results ; and 
it will be one of your first duties to inquire 
whether it may not be possible to effect 
improvements in the laws respecting this 
subject, which may afford the necessary 
protection to the Established Church, and 
at the same time remove the present 
causes of complaint. But in this and 
every other question affecting Ireland, it is 
above all things necessary to look to the 
best means of securing internal peace and 
order, which alone seem wanting to raise a 
country, blessed by Providence with so 
many natural advantages, to a state of the 
greatest prosperity.” These wordsthe speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman appears to me 
entirely to uphold and justify ; and as I 
have ever been firmly and warmly attached 
to the interests of the Church of Ireland, 
it was with the greatest pleasure and satis- 
faction that I listened to his address. J 
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can assure the right hon. Secretary, that I 
received with exceeding comfort and con- 
solation his declaration, as announcing 
the resolution of the King’s present Minis- 
ters to uphold against all its enemies— 
whether they be open or concealed—the 
property, the privileges, and the rights, 
of the Established Church of England and 
Treland. For the same reasons that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech gave me 
satisfaction, it was with regret that I 
listened to the address of the hon. mem- 
ber for Kilkenny, and with still more, that 
I heard him announce his intention of 
moving an instruction to the Committee, 
concerning the state of the Church of Ire- 
land. As to my hon. friends’ (Mr. Dominick 
Browne's) opinions, I have long been ac- 
quainted with them, and have often la- 
mented his hostility to the Established 
Church of Ireland; but I must confess 
that my sorrow on that head is much 
mitigated when I recollect the authority 
with which those opinions have been 
opposed {by the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland. With such aid as that—with 
the aid of the good sense of the coun- 
try, and its attachment to the Estab- 
lished Church — with the aid of the 


firmness and zealous support of the Pro- 
testants of Ireland—I think we may, after 
the declaration that we have heard this 
night, be prepared to meet the enemies of 
that Church, wherever they may appear 
whether among the Members of this House, 
or among those of the Political Unions, 


either in England or in Ireland. I am con- 
vinced that this report of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech will be the source of 
as much pleasure and satisfaction to the 
Protestants of that latter country, as of 
dismay to those who have hitherto been in 
the habit of raising their voice, and of late, 
IT am afraid, with increased violence, be- 
cause they have imagined that they had 
more friends in this country than I trust 
they will be able to count, should a day 
for reckoning them arrive. In full confi- 
dence of the right hon. Gentleman’s sin- 
cerity, ] beg to say, that though | differ 
from him in many parts of the picture 
which he has given to the House, I am 
ready to afford him my most complete sup- 
port for going into a Committee. At the 
same time I must observe, that many por- 
tions of his Representation appear to me to 
be highly exaggerated. He did not, how- 
ever, in his description, refer to that part 
of the country with which I am connected ; 
but though we may not agree altogether 
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as to the degree, still it cannot be denied 
that a sufficient quantity of mischief exists 
to justify the Government in making the 
call for a Committee which has this evening 
been made. I do not, however, think that 
the appointment of this Committee can be 
made with any view to the finding of an 
ultimate remedy for the evil, or one that 
shall prove satisfactory to the people of Ire- 
land. In the north of Ireland, as has al- 
ready been observed, the same irritation 
on this subject does not exist ; and the 
cause of this has been very properly stated 
by the hon. member for Kilkenny to be, 
because the inhabitants of the north have 
a more friendly feeling towards the clergy, 
when they are called upon to pay, owing 
to their being for the most part Protest- 
ants, though it is true that many of them 
are Protestant Dissenters. The real 
cause of the discontent of the Roman Ca- 
tholic population to the payment of tithes 
is, because those to whom they are re- 
quired to make the payment are of a differ- 
ent religion to themselves. We may beat 
about the bush as long as we please—we 
may look at this side of the picture or at 
that—we may endeavour to find a remedy 
in corn-rents or in the commutation of 
tithes, but the real solution of the discon- 
tent that exists is, that the Roman Catho- 
lics do not like to pay tithes to the Pro- 
testant clergy. I trust, however, that the 
right hon. Gentleman has said enough to 
convince the Roman Catholic tenants that 
the burthen of tithes is really a burthen 
on the land of the country, and not on 
them individually; and, at the same 
time, that it is a burthen from which 
they have no right to claim to be re- 
lieved, because they profess a different re- 
ligion from those who have the claim 
upon the land. The Protestant religion 
isa portion of the law of Ireland, and whe- 
ther the number of Protestants in any par- 
ticular district be ten or 10,000, that 
religion must be maintained by virtue of 
that law—by virtue of the constitution of 
the Parliament—by virtue of the King’s 
Oath itself. It is for these reasons that 
I apprehend that the right hon. Gentle- 
man will never be able to relieve the 
Government from its dilemma, by pro- 
posing a commutation of tithes. I shall 
not, however, as I said before, oppose the 
appointment of the Committee, but I 
trust that one of its first results will be, 
the unquestionable acknowledgment of all 
the rights and all the privileges of the 
Established Church of Ireland. 
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Mr. Dominick Browne disclaimed having 
said anything which could warrant the 
right hon. Gentleman in asserting, that he 
was inimical to the Established Church. 
On the contrary he was a great friend to 
that Church, but he was sure, that a great 
change must be made in the law of tithes 
to save it from ruin. 

Mr. John Browne rose to say a few 
words, being the Representative of one of 
the largest counties in Ireland. He 
thanked the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Stanley) for having brought forward the 
subject of tithes, although he regretted 
some settled plan for the improvement of 
the system had not at once been proposed 
by his Majesty’s Government. He sin- 
cerely admired the Protestant religion, as 
he believed it to be the work of God, but 
he must confess he was in no degree en- 
amoured of its temporalities, which he 
equally believed to be the work of man, 
The Catholic people of Ireland were ad- 
verse to pay for the support of the Pro- 
testant clergy, and he could not attach any 
blame to them for entertaining such a 
feeling. However, as asincere friend to 
the Protestant Church, he was disposed to 
support the motion for the appointment of 
the Select Committee. 

Mr. Goulburn said, if he were not re- 
strained by higher motives from entering 
into this discussion at any length, it was 
not because several observations which he 
had heard from many of the preceding 
speakers had not furnished him with suf- 
ficient materials. But as he fully appre- 
ciated what had fallen from his right hon. 
friend (Sir Robert Peel), he must say, 
that upon an occasion like the present, 
when they were called upon to go into 
a Committee of Inquiry, that was not 
the time to enter into any discussion which 
might lead to irritation. When he had 
the honour of filling the situation in Ire- 
land now held by the right hon. Gentle- 
man who brought forward the Motion, he 
had occasion to contend with some of the 
grievances which were complained of as 
growing out of the tithe system, and he 
then felt it his duty to pursue a different 
course from that now sought to be adopted 
by the right hon. Gentleman. He found 
great grievances to exist in Ireland, espe- 
cially as to tithes, which were made the 
handle of every agitator, and in order to 
deprive them of that source of irritation he 
proposed the direct measure of the Com- 
position Act. Fora considerable period 
that Act appeared to him to have a most 
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violation of any right as to tithes or pro- 
perty of any other description. What fate 
had attended that Act since he left Ireland 
he could not take upon himself to say, and 
he would not have adverted to it if he 
did not think it necessary to shew, that 
as it had been stated not to have worked 
so well as he had expected, he was 
fully justified in supporting the mo- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman. Al- 
though he thus far supported the Motion, 
he owned he should have been much 
better pleased if the right hon. Gentle- 
man had come down with some legislative 
measure, rather than leave the subject 
open to that acrimonious discussion which 
he feared would elsewhere take place while 
it was under the deliberation of the 
Committee of that House. And yet, so 
anxious was he upon all occasions to 
remedy any of the evils under which the 
Protestant clergy of Ireland laboured—so 
highly did he value their pious labours— 
so anxious was he to co-operate in any 
measures which would relieve them, and 
restore them to their rights, that he 
would certainly support the Motion now 
before the House. 

Mr. Sheil said, that the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Goulburn) had offered incénse 
to the Secretary for Ireland in return for 
that which had been wafted to him, 
and had then proceeded to expatiate 
on his own merits in the construction 
of the Tithe Composition Act. It had 
been always understood that it was the 
production of Lord Wellesley. This, 
however, had not been confirmed by the 
right hon. Gentleman ; and it was to be 
taken for granted, that he would not dress 
himself in feathers borrowed from the 
splendid plumage of that illustrious person. 
It was, however, rather remarkable that 
the hon. Gentleman should take credit for 
this master-piece of legislation, when the 
Secretary for Ireland had announced that 
it had failed to produce the good results 
anticipated from it. The Secretary for 
Ireland had stated, that its provisions were 
inadequate to its objects, and that the 
most dreadful disturbances had taken place 
in the parts of the country to which it had 
been applied. He would not follow that 
topic any further, but advert with some 
distinctness to the malevolent encomiums 
pronounced upon Government by the right 
hon. member for Harwich (Mr. George 
Dawson). That right hon. Gentleman 
was in the habit of using a quotation, 
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which was peculiarly apposite in this 
instance— 
¢ Ulla putetis. 
Dona carere dolis Danaum ?” 

To paraphrase the celebrated interrogatory 
he should say, can the praise of such a man 
be destitute of design? Is there not evil 
in his commendation, and poison in his 
honeyed sentences? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman affected to speak of the Established 
Church as the model of ecclesiastical per- 
fection ; yet that right hon, Gentleman 
had once allowed his moral sense (strange 
to say), to overcome his political predilec- 
tions ; and when an application was made 
for money to repair the Cathedral of Derry, 
he burst forth into an exclamation against 
the monstrous revenues of the Bishop, 
and presented to the House a very pic- 
turesque description of the episcopal terri- 
tories. Now the right hon. Gentleman 
was not only contented with passing the 
most unqualified panegyric on the entire 
Church, but he insisted on involving the 
Government in a most inauspicious partici- 
pation in his sentiments. But against his 


praises he would set up the acts of the Go- 
vernment, and the declaration of the Prime 
Minister. The Secretary for Ireland might 


entertain what opinions he thought proper ; 
but what said Earl Grey? Had not Earl 
Grey denounced, since he was Minister, 
the enormous anomalies of the Irish estab- 
lishment, drawn a distinct line of separation 
between it and the English Church, and 
stated that it must beadapted tothe condition 
of the country, and tothe feelings of the vast 
majority of the English people. He there- 
fore would rescue the Government from 
the political embraces of the Gentlemen 
on the opposite side. But did the matter 
stop there? When the see of Derry (that 
prodigious see!) became vacant, the hon. 
member for Middlesex, whose absence was 
to be lamented on so many accounts, but es- 
pecially for its cause, gave notice that he 
should move an Address to the Crown, 
praying the King not to ‘fill up the see. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer came 
down, after Dr. Ponsonby had been ap- 
pointed, and announced on the part of 
the whole Cabinet, that Dr. Ponsonby had 
been promoted on the express condition 
that he should take the see, subject to 
such diminutions and regulations as 
should afterwards be introduced. He 
had not yet done. The hon. member for 
Waterford moved a Resolution respecting 
First Fruits, and was supported by the Go- 
vernment, which declared, that the clergy 
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should, if possible, be taxed .to the full 
amount. The House resolved, that the 
opinion of the Irish Law Officers should 
be taken. The Irish Attorney General— 
a friend of-the Church —the Solicitor 
General whois not, atallevents, itsenemy— 
gave an opinion adverse to that of another 
lawyer who had been consulted by the 
Remembrancer of the Board, and said that 
no valuation could be made. But did the 
matter rest there? No: the Government 
was bound, in consistency and upon the 
principle of political integrity, to bring in 
an Act of Parliament to redress the gross 
abuse, by which, in place of 132,000/., the 
Bishops pay about 1,200/., and out of 
nearly a million of money, the clergy pay 
only about 3,0007. Still he had not done. 
Where was the Vestry Bill, which the 
Secretary for Ireland was to bring in, in its 
amended and more reasonable shape? Was 
not Government also pledged to put an end 
to that iniquitous and exasperating system, 
by which a few Protestants could assemble 
in a conclave of village ascendancy, and 
mulct the Catholics at their caprice? 
Thus, therefore, the imputations on the 
Government, conveyed in the damning 
praise of the member for Harwich, were 
utterly unfounded. He trusted, that the 
Government would take an early oppor- 
tunity of disabusing the Irish people, and 
divest them of that fierce and determined 
resentment, which would be the result of 
even a suspicion that it was intended to 
betray the interests of the country. For 
his part, he must say, in reference to the 
power of the Government to remedy the » 
evils of Ireland, that he utterly repudiated 
the ideathat Church property was not under 
the control of the Legislature. What had 
the English Government done in Canada ? 
The right hon. Secretary for Ireland had 
been there, and he saw, that while a 
Catholic was subject to tithes, a Protestant 
was exempt ; and if the latter bought the 
property of the former, he held it dis- 
charged from tithes. Did principles de- 
pend on the latitude and longitude, and 
did the Secretary for Ireland consider 
that to be robbery on the banks of the 
Shannon, which was only simple justice 
on the banks of the St. Lawrence? But. 
suppose, that the application of tithes 
could not be legitimately changed—what 
followed? The Church had plundered 
the poor—what had become of the poor 
man’s guarta pars? It was not so obsolete 
a right. It was recognized by the Ist 
George Ist in Ireland. While the dis- 
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Irish Secretary, had he no compassion for 
the hundreds of thousands of famished, 
houseless, and homeless peasants, to whom, 
even on the principles of Churchmen, 
restitution should be made? Let the 
Committee look to this, and Jet Govern- 
ment remember, that it was folly to think 
of pacifying Ireland without an utter 
change in the ecclesiastical system. The 
axe must be laid to the root. Take down 
the golden domes of the Establishment in 
time, or they would fall in under the shocks 
of the moral earthquake with which the 
country was threatened, and bury the 
whole edifice in ruin. 

Mr. Shan, feeling deeply interested in 
the welfare of the Established Church of 
Ireland, believing that with its fate 
were identified the best interests of that 
country, begged permission to offer a few 
observations on the question which the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for 
Ireland, had introduced to the notice of 
the House. He was ready to acknowledge, 
with those hon. Gentlemen who had al- 
ready spoken from this side of the House, 
that the right hon. Gentleman had brought 
it forward with much ability and good taste 
—in a spirit of kindness to the Protestant 
clergy, and with a desire to do justice to 
their exemplary conduct ; but still, what- 
ever might be the opinion of others, he 
could not conceal his own—that the right 
hon, Gentleman was now endeavouring to 
provide a remedy for a disease which had 
been produced by the weak and vacillating 
conduct of the Irish government. He 
could not but consider it a part of that sys- 
tem of yielding to clamour, and making 
concession to violence, which commenced 
by permitting that law to expire which 
had been found effectual in the suppression 
of unconstitutional associations, now re- 
vived with increased vigour—which was 
acted on by the Government in repudiat- 
ing the scriptural education of the poor, 
and substituting a plan, in which, he be- 
lieved, no conscientious Protestant, who 
ever evinced an interest in their instruc- 
tion, would take a part. Again, in refer- 
ence to the Yeomanry, the Arms Bill, and 
the appointment of Lord-lieutenants of 
counties, the same principle of intimida- 
tion was successful, the same deference was 
shewn to idle outcry, and thus arose that 
systematic opposition to the payment of 
tithes alluded to in his Majesty’s Speech ; 
those who had to pay them being beyond 
the control, and those who were entitled 
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to receive them without the protection, of 
the laws, executed by a responsible and 
rigorous government. This clearly ap- 
peared from the documents referred to, 
and the admissions made by the right hon. 
Gentleman himself. In Archdeacon Cot- 
ton’s letter, what was complained of but 
an obstruction of the law by brute force ? 
So in Dr. Butler’s—in that from Kells it 
appeared, that the people were forbidden to 
pay tithes ; and the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to countenance the objection to 
pay them to the Protestant Church, al- 
though his argument was, at the same 
time, quite conclusive, that the burthen 
rested not upon the tenant but the land, 
and that he would rather lose than gain 
by its transfer, either to his landlord or 
the State ; and did not the right hon. 
Gentleman, by giving weight to such 
a prejudice, while he admitted there was 
no just ground to support it, hold out 
encouragement to those who had forbidden 
the poor deluded peasantry to satisfy the 
legal claim on them ? and did not the right 
hon.Gentleman well know, that persons high 
in authority in the Roman Catholic Church, 
and equally high in the confidence of the 
Irish government, had issued their man- 
dates, that tithes should be resisted by all 
the wit and talent of the Irish people, and 
hated with “a hatred as intense as was 
their love of justice?” Could the right 
hon. Gentleman then be surprised at the 
condition of the Irish clergy, which he 
had so feelingly and truly portrayed that 
night ; and when he said the late Govern- 
ment should have proposed measures of the 
kind he then suggested, to meet the evil 
when first any symptoms of opposition ap- 
peared, did not his reasoning impose upon 
himself a similar duty with respect to rent 
and taxes, and all other legal dues ?—for 
there was already an incipient opposition 
manifesting itself to every payment of the 
kind, and it was not by thus yielding to 
intimidation that such a spirit would be 
suppressed. He agreed with the right 
hon Gentleman in some of his observations 
on the nature of tithe in the abstract; 
while he held, that the title to it was as 
good in the Established Church, as that 
of any Member of that House to his estate, 
he thought the mode of payment of a cer- 
tain proportion of the produce, operated as 
a tax upon industry in the same manner 
as rent would do, if reserved according to 
a proportion of the produce of the soil, in- 
stead of being a sum certain, and for that 
reason he approved of the principle of the 
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Tithe Composition Act, and would wil- 
lingly support its extension. He would, 
‘however, refer those poe who made so 
light of the security of Church property, 
and maintained, that in England and Ire- 
land it stood upon wholly different grounds, 
to the Act of Union; the fifth Article of 
which provided, that the Churches of Eng- 
land and Ireland, as then by law estab- 
lished, should be united into one Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, and that they 
should remain in full force for ever, and 
that the continuance and preservation of 
the said united Church should be deemed 
and taken to be an essential and funda- 
mental part of the Union. The right hon. 
Gentleman would perhaps feel, that, in 
touching any article of the legislative 
Union, he was on very tender ground, 
inasmuch as the Irish government had 
violated the feelings, sacrificed the inter- 
ests, and feigned to despise the support of 
those, the whole tenor of whose lives and 
conduct had ever been to strengthen and 
consolidate that Union, and preserve and 
promote the connexion between the two 
countries ; while those whom the Govern- 
ment were vainly endeavouring to conci- 
liate, and who, by the evidence of the hon. 
and learned member for Louth, appeared 
very desirous of still holding them in their 
trammels, were becoming so impatient, 
that they would not even brook the delay 
of the certain means, which, in his con- 
science, he believed the Government were 
preparing, in the Irish Reform Bill, for 
carrying a Repeal of the Union ; and the 
leaders of that party had already pro- 
claimed their determination to pull down 
the standard of Reform and raise that of 
Repeal. He could assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that he did not make these ob- 
servations in any factious spirit, but in all 
the sincerity of truth, under a serious con- 
viction, that Ireland was fast approaching 
some calamitous convulsion, and with as 
deep and ardent feelings of affection for 
that country, as were possessed by those 
of his countrymen who would fain mono- 
polize all patriotism to themselves: his 
sentiments or the subject might be mis- 
taken—he hoped they were, but, at least, 
he entertained them honestly, and he felt it 
his duty to express them openly. He should 
not oppose the appointment of the Commit- 
tee, but should deal with the question in 
its progress through that House, without 
bias or prejudice, and give to it that full 
and calm consideration which its vast. im- 
portance demanded. 
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Mr. James Grattan would not have said 
a word, but for an observation of the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin. The 
systematic opposition which that hon. and 
learned Gentleman had spoken of, and at- 
tributed to the present Government, had 
existed long before they came into office, 
and even long before the Union. Did the 
hon. and learned Gentleman forget the 
Tithe Composition Act, brought in by the 
right hon. Gentleman sitting behind him, 
in 1823, and brought in under the pressure 
of the same necessity as that which now 
compelled the Government to touch the 
subject? The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had forgotten all history, or he must 
know that the same opposition to the col- 
lection of tithes existed long before the 
Union between the two kingdoms. He 
admitted, that the Protestant Clergy were 
at present in a very low condition, and he 
admitted the necessity which existed of 
providing for them ; but he hoped that all 
compassion would not be thrown away upon 
them, and that, in any arrangement that 
might be made of the tithes, the poor would 
not be forgotten. He was sure that nothing 
good could be done for Ireland if they were 
overlooked. The question seemed of more 
importance to him than other Gentlemen 
apprehended, for he thought it was a ques- 
tion between the tithes and the Protestant 
religion. If the tithes were preserved, the 
Protestant religion must be sacrificed ; 
they ought to take all possible care to 
attach the Catholic population to the Pro- 
testant Church, and without they did 
that, he should be afraid for Ireland. He 
could have wished that the right hon. 
Gentleman had unfolded his plans more, 
for he had not understood what the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to do. He 
seemed to have given up every other plan, 
but that of commuting tithes for land; but 
that plan would be too slow in its oper- 
ation, and it was a great evil that the 
Clergy of Ireland had already too much 
land. He apprehended that some other 
system must be proposed in the commit- 
tee ; the state of the Church property in 
Ireland was such, that it must be examined 
into freely. For his part, he wished 
much, being a Protestant himself, that 
the Protestant Clergy should be provided 
for; but the temper and disposition of the 
people in Ireland were such, that it would 
be quite impossible to provide for them by 
the existing system. 

Motion agreed to, and the Committee 
appointed, 
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Court oF ExcHEeQquER (ScoTLAnpD). ] 
The Lord Advocate rose to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill to regulate the Court of 
Exchequer in Scotland, with a view to its 
abolition. It was proposed ultimately to 
abolish that Court, because it had little or 
no business to perform. It was not neces- 
sary that he should enter into the subject, 
as it had been discussed last Session. The 
reason why the Court was not abolished at 
once was, that if that were done, each of 
the Barons would have a right to draw the 
whole of his salary, while by holding out 
inducements for them to retire, some part 
of that might be saved. To show the little 
use of the Court, he would just remark, 
that the number of defended causes in 
twenty years was 134, or about six and a 
half per year; during the last ten years, 
the average had been only four causes a 
year ; and in the last two years there had 
been only one defended cause before the 
Court. ‘To get through these duties, the 
Court consisted of a Chief Baron and three 
puisne Barons; the Chief Baron had a 
salary of 4,000/. a year, and the other 
Barons 2,000/. a year each. In one of the 
Returns, indeed, he found that there were 
brought into Court 5,700 causes, but four- 
fifths of these were admonitions to pay 
money, and never were prepared for trial 
at all. About 1,450 real causes were 
brought into Court, but a great many of 
them were compositions, and never brought 
to trial. These statements showed, that 
the Court had little or nothing todo. The 
Bill was in every respect the same as that 
which had proceeded through so many of 
its stages, and heen so fully discussed 
during the last Session, and as the facts 
on which the alteration was founded were 
wholly untouched, he apprehended that all 
who regarded the maintenance of the dig- 
nity and respectability of a Court of 
Justice would be willing to put an end to 
a system so useless, discreditable, and 
extravagant. He would conclude, there- 
fore, by moving merely for leave to bring 
in a Bill for the better disposal of the 
business in the Court of Exchequer in 
Scotland.—Leave given. 


Autecep Breacu or tut RevenvE 
Laws.] Mr. Alderman Venables rose to 
move for Returns “ of specification of the 
goods seized on the prosecution of’ Messrs. 
Leaf and Co., and their value ; Copy of all 
reports and examinations of the ofticers of 
the Customs ; Copy of all reports made to, 
or communications in writing with, the 
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solicitor to the Customs ; Copy of all ex- 
aminations taken from informers in respect 
of the above prosecution.’ The hon. 
Alderman stated, that there were particular 
circumstances connected with this case 
which, in his opinion, rendered further 
inquiry necessary. ‘That inquiry could 
not be properly prosecuted until after the 
production of the papers for which he then 
moved. Without imputing any blame to 
his Majesty’s Government, he could not 
but observe, that much disappointment had 
been felt by those whose property was 
vested in the silk trade, that the parties 
supposed to have been guilty of so great a 
breach of the Revenue Laws had been 
allowed to shelter themselves from the 
exposure which they merited, by a com- 
promise. Jt was felt that, in justice to 
the fair dealer, the prosecution should have 
proceeded. 

Mr. Hunt, in seconding the Motion, 
complained that a compromise should have 
been allowed. When the seizure was first 
made, he mentioned the subject in the 
House, and obtained, as he supposed, a 
pledge from the Government that the 
parties guilty of the offence alluded to 
should not be suffered to compromise the 
matter. It was high time, that examples 
and exposures should be made, since it was 
almost an ascertained fact, that three times 
as much foreign silk was smuggled into 
this country as was subjected to the duty. 
He conceived that, instead of coast block- 
ades or preventive guards, the best means 
of preventing this extensive and injurious 
system of smuggling would be, to place a 
watch upon three or four of the great 
houses in the city of London. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson would not object 
to the production of the papers for which 
the hon. Alderman had moved. Indeed, if 
any other information upon the subject 
were necessary, he should be ready to 
produce it, solely excepting the brief of the 
Attorney General, which he thought every 
one would feel need not be produced. The 
Government had no other wish than that 
the whole of the circumstances connected 
with the case should be properly under- 
stood. From the observations which had 
been made by the hon. member for Preston, 
he feared that what he had stated on a 
former occasion had been misunderstood ; 
he had never given a pledge on the part 
of the Government that no compromise 
should be allowed to take place. All he 
pledged himself to was, that the case should 
be carried into Court ; when once there, 
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it was, in fact, transferred from the hands 
of the Government to those of the Attorney 
General, whose duty it was to deal with it 
as, in his opinion, justice, and a regard to 
the interests of the State most demanded. 
The case was carried into Court, and 
settled as the Attorney General deemed 
best and wisest. He certainly felt some 
regret, in consequence of the impression 
which had been made upon the public 
mind, that the prosecution was not carried 
further, but in justice to his hon. and 
learned friend, the Attorney General, he 
was bound to say, that he believed the 
compromise which had been made was 
most advantageous to the Crown. There 
were many ditticulties connected with the 
case which would have made it extremely 
difficult of proof in a Court of Law. The 
whole penalty that could be recovered 
amounted to 24,800/., and composition had 
been agreed to for 20,000/.—that made a 
deficiency of 4,800/., independent of the 
goods. The honest tradesman, however, 


might rest satisfied that the law oflicers 
of the Crown had come to the determina- 
tion of agreeing to the compensations for 
reasons which they considered sufficient, 


and that it was their most anxious wish to 
do every thing in their power to put down 
smuggling. 

Mr. Goulburn had no objection to make 
to the compromise, being well aware that 
such a sum was seldom recovered by taking 
the full course of the law in such cases. 
But it was said that, besides the parties 
against whom the proceedings were imme- 
diately taken, there were other large houses 
implicated, and that would have been ex- 
posed by a public trial, which he thought 
most desirable, as such an exposure would 
be a more effectual means of preventing 
smuggling than the exaction of a fine. 

The Attorney General said, that the 
papers now moved for would, of course, im- 
plicate all parties concerned as much as 
the trial could have done ; and if the other 
houses alluded to had done any thing 
which brought them within the reach of 
the law, they would gain no advantage 
from the compromise, but could still be 
proceeded against. He thought he had 
nothing to defend or vindicate in the 
manner in which he had discharged his 
duty. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson hoped that the 
fullest explanations and inquiry would take 

lace. 

Mr. Henry L. Bulwer expressed his 
hope, that every thing would be done to 
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protect the home manufacturer from the 
ruinous consequences of frauds of this 
description. 

Mr. Alderman Venables was glad to hear 
that the amount of the penalties compro- 
mised was no greater, as it had been very 
generally believed to be much higher. 

Mr. Ellice was confident it would appear 
from the papers, that the parties had been 
concerned, not only in this transaction, 
but in a systematic course of smuggling 
carried on to an enormous extent. 

Motion agreed to. 


Anatomy. 


Scuoots or Anatomy.] Mr. War- 
burton, in rising to move for leave to 
bring in a Bill to regulate the Schools of 
Anatomy, of which he had given notice, 
would take that opportunity of informing 
those Members who were not present in 
former Parliaments, that a Committee had 
been appointed in 1828 to make inquiry on 
the best mode of remedying the present 
defective system, and that, in 1829, he in- 
troduced a Bill, emanating from that Com- 
mittee, which passed the Commons, and 
was thrown out by the Lords. The peli- 
tical changes which had taken place so 
frequently since that period, had prevented 
him from renewing the Bill, and would 
best explain the delay which had occurred. 
The Bill which he proposed to introduce 
on the present occasion, if permitted so to 
do, would differ, in some respects, from the 
measure he formerly brought forward. In 
the former Bill he proposed that all persons 
practising anatomy should take out licenses. 
That proposition was objected to by the 
profession generally ; and after deliberately 
considering the subject, he was induced to 
believe, that it would be sufficient if in- 
spectors were to be appointed by the 
Home Secretary, by whom reports should 
be made as to what passed in the different 
schools. He thought, if this were done, and 
if these officers were authorized, by the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Department, 
to inspect the anatomical schools, it would 
be a sufficient precaution. With regard 
to the particular manner in which these 
schools were to be supplied, the present 
Bill would differ in many respects from the 
former one. It was urged as an objection 
to the former Bill, that it subjected the 
poor to considerable hardships, inasmuch 
as its operation was, in a great degreee, 
confined to them. He intended to intro« 
duce a clause into the measure which 
should be equally applicable to all classes 
of society ; and he hoped, more particus 
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larly when he reflected upon the dreadful 
enormities which had recently been com- 
mitted, the results of the law requiring 
one thing, and necessity demanding another 
—that this Bill would have the effect of 
supplying the different schools of anatomy 
with the subjects necessary for their pur- 
poses, and of reducing the price which 
they were now obliged to give for them. 
He knew, that human beings were always, 
more or less, governed by their feelings or 
their prejudices; and he was also aware, 
that any Legislator who could disregard 
the feelings and sympathies of mankind, 
would have no claim to the satisfaction of 
the people or to their ready concurrence and 
approbation. However deeply impressed he 
might be with that feeling, yet he must not 
lose sight of the necessity of affording proper 
facilities for the study of anatomy. He 
would put it to the House, whether it was 
not also impressed with the importance of 
the subject. He would venture to say, 


that there was not one individual in that 
House who, if it were necessary that he 
himself should undergo a severe surgical 
operation, would not be anxious to have, 
as his attendant, a thorough anatomist. 
They must recollect, too, that there were 


cases, in which the feelings and wishes of 
mankind were made to succumb to the 
service of the state. What could be more 
savage than war? And yet when the ser- 
vice of the State, the preservation of the 
nation, and the welfare of the people were 
at stake, we set aside private feelings, 
and scenes of bloodshed and suffering 
were the consequence. Again, in Courts 
of Justice, stern necessity required to 
doom fellow creatures to banishment and 
death. In such cases, in such instances, 
the wishes and feelings of individuals were 
held as nothing, whea compared with the 
interests of the nation at large. Why, 
then, should they hesitate to make some 
sacrifice when a question was at issue 
which so materially affected the welfare of 
ie | human being? Having said thus 
much, and having reminded the House, 
that on a former occasion it passed a Bill 
which he had the honour of introducing— 
admitting that, but for the necessity of 
the case it would be most desirable that 
there should be no further legislation on 
the subject—he would not trouble the 
House with any further observations, but 
begging the House to consider the urgency 
and necessity of the case, he would move 
for leave to bring in a Bill for regulating 
Schools of Anatomy, 
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Mr. Hunt regretted to hear the hon. 
Gentleman say, that the present Bill was, 
in some respects, similar, to the measure 
which he introduced before on the same 
subject. [Mr. Warburton said, it differed 
from that Bill.] He was glad of it, for if 
it resembled the former Bill, he should 
evince his hostility towards it, to the 
utmost extent of the powers given him as 
a Member of that House. The last Bill 
enacted that men and women, males and 
females, who died in workhouses, or who 
had the misfortune to die in hospitals 
without being claimed within a certain 
time after death, should be sold to the 
anatomist for the purpose of being placed 
under the dissecting-knife. He had said 
before, that when that Bill was brought 
in he should move an amendment, at all 
events, to the effect, in the first instance, 
that the anatomical schools should be 
licensed ; and, in the next place, that no 
young surgeon should enter a school of 
anatomy, or be allowed to touch a dissect- 
ing-knife, unless he chose to register his 
name as an individual willing to give up 
his body for dissection. This would be 
the best way of getting rid of that vulgar 
prejudice of which they heard so much. 
Other hon. Members might oppose the Bill 
on different grounds ;—some might do so 
on the score of Christian burial ; but he 
should leave that to the hon. Baronet, the 
member for the University of Oxford, and 
sume others. He trusted that the hon. 
member for Bridport (Mr. Warburton) 
would introduce a clause intojhis Bill, em- 
powering any person to sell his body before 
he died. He understood that, as the law 
at present existed, a person could not 
dispose of his body, because it belonged to 
his executors. He thought that if this 
practice were legalized, and if dissecting- 
rooms were placed under the inspection of 
the senor 3 of State, subjects might be 
procured with much greater facility, and 
without outraging the natural feelings ot 
mankind. Yes, he said natural. Look at 
the case of Dr. Hunter ; it was wished to 
dissect him ; but he who had dissected so 
many himself, up to the very last moment 
of his life declared that he objected to the 
operation being performed on him. He 
had heard the anecdote from one of Dr. 
Hunter’s best pupils, Mr. Brown,a surgeon, 
who lived in Stamford-street, Blackfriars. 
He was sorry to mention private names, 
but the hon. Gentleman obliged him to do 
so. Something must be done to put an 


end to the dreadful practices which had 
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recently occurred. Could any thing be 
more horrible than the exposure of dead 
bodies which took place? The cutting up 
and mangling of the bodies of human 
beings was done with as little concern in 
those human shambles, as the bodies of 
beasts were cut up in Newgate, Smithfield, 
or any other market. He hoped and trusted 
the hon. Member would be very cautious 
what clauses he introduced into his Bill. 
Mr. Sadler said, the natural objection 
to the exposure and dissection of the re- 
mains of one who was dear to the survivor, 
might be denominated a prejudice ; but it 
was a feeling which had existed in every 
age of the world and in every country. It 
was one which had survived every form of 
religion, and so far from being a prejudice, 
it was a principle of such a nature, and one 
which was so deeply planted in the human 
mind, that it could not be uprooted without 
tearing from the heart some of the best 
feelings of human nature. The assertion 
made by the hon. member, with respect to 
Dr. Hunter, might be equally well ap- 
plied to some of the most eminent indivi- 
duals in the medical profession at the 
present moment. He knew an instance 
of an individual of high rank and great 
eminence in his profession, who had inva- 
riably affected to despise the feelings to 
which he had just adverted—who con- 
sidered them as prejudices—but, when it 
came to his turn to have the test ap- 
7. to himself, when a beloved member of 
is family circle died, under circumstances 
of considerable distress — when great 
doubts were entertained as to the nature 
of her disease, and when it was proposed 
to him, that that individual should be 
subjected to surgical examination, he 
shrunk with horror from the proposal. 
He recollected the moment himself, and 
he remembered well the shudder which 
crept over that man at the bare idea 
of submitting a being whom he had so 


fondly loved—who had been to him aj 
solicitude—to such | 
poor, while it spared the better classes of 


source of so much 
an exposure. That sentiment would sur- 


vive while there was feeling or virtue | 
If it be called a pre- | 
sorry that the hon. member for Bridport 


extant in society. 
judice, let those deal with it who were above 
it—let the Bill which was to be brought 
forward, merely refer to that class of society 
who were superior to so gross and degrading 
a prejudice. It was well known, that the 
lower classes had the greatest possible ob- 


jection to this mutilation of the remains of | 


their friends—and to pass a law to claim 
the bodies of the unprotected poor, would 
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be to close the doors of all hospitals and 
houses of mercy, and to drive the man, 
whose crime was poverty and whose fault 
was prejudice, to perish in the streets. 
He agreed so far with the hon. Member 
below him, as to think that the French 
schools of anatomy were better conducted : 
let such be the case here; but let them 
not be carried on at the expense of those 
feelings which he had endeavoured - to 
describe—feelings which might lie dormant 
in a man’s breast, but which one breath of 
affection for the memory of a departed 
friend or affectionate relative would fan 
into a flame. If our neighbours were so 
entirely free from these prejudices, he would 
beg to ask, why might not the principles of 
free trade, which were so liberally applied 
to other matters, be applied to this? By 
adopting this mode, they might have 
subjects supplied from abroad. As long as 
a traflic at a high price for human bodies 
after death was carried on, such atrocities 
as had been committed on the living sub- 
ject must be expected. The poor of Eng- 
land would not bear any proposition which 
would fix upon them the supplying of the 
anatomical schools. How stood the law on 
the subject at present? It was objection- 
able in some points of view, certainly, but 
still, in one, it answered a valuable pur- 
pose. The man who violated the sanctuary 
of the grave, was not placedin a very perilous 
position, but the law of common decency 
compelled him to proceed on his illicit 
career in secret : the body of the dead could 
not suffer, and the feelings of the survivors 
were spared by the necessity of secresy. 
He repeated once more, that the Bill which 
the hon. Gentleman formerly introduced, 
was one which the poor of the country 
would never bear. If there were any mode 
of subjecting the different classes of society 
equally to the operation of such a law, for 
the benefit of the living, well and good ; 
but justice and common feeling alike pro- 
hibited the adoption of any measure 
which weighed peculiarly heavily on the 
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society. 
Sir Richard Vyvyan observed, he was 


had not thought it prudent to postpone 


‘the consideration of the measure before the 


House, to a more convenient period ; and 
although it was not his intention to make 
any remarks on it at that moment, 
yet, after what had fallen from the hon. 
member for Preston, and from other hon, 


' Members, as to the cruelty exercised by the 
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surgeons in their schools, he could not 
refrain from making a few observations. 
To begin; there was wanting in the last 
bill a clause which made it so objection- 
able, that he was compelled to oppose it, 
and he hoped the omission would be sup- 
plied in any bill which the hon. member 
for Bridport might then introduce. By 
law, those who were convicted of murder 
were delivered over for dissection, and a 
clause repealing that Act would be abso- 
lutely necessary, before the people would 
feel indifferent about being treated after 
death in the same manner as murderers. 
It was evident, that an advantage could 
not be derived from those feelings on both 
sides of the question. If it was intended 
to deter men from crime by adding to 
capital punishment the dissection of the 
body, the feeling of abhorrence which 
was entertained against that operation 
would be cherished ;, but if, on the con- 
trary, to further the ends of science, the 
prejudices that exist against dissection are 
to be allayed, that feeling of degradation 
which was now associated with it in the 
public mind must be removed. He quite 
agreed with what had fallen from his hon. 
friend, the member for Aldborough, as to 
the feelings which were experienced by the 
relations of the dead on the subject of dis- 
section, and he also agreed with the hon. 
member for Preston, that it would be well 
if those who spoke so strongly against the 
prejudices of others, and more especially 
those of the poor, would set the example 
of self-devotion to the cause of science, 
and would shew to the public, that they 
were ready to abjure their prejudices, and 
to give up their bodies for the general good. 
Was there any man of philosophy or of 
religion, who believed, that anything could 
affect the body after death, whether it 
were deposited in the silent tomb, or cast 
into the sea, or were made the subject 
of scientific investigation? To persons® 
who entertained such feelings, it would 
matter very little in what way their bodies 
were disposed of when life was extinct. 
Although he deprecated the discussion of 
the question at the present moment, and 
blamed the hon. member for Bridport for 
bringing it forward, calculated as he con- 
ceived it to be to inflict considerable pain 
on the minds of the people, yet he wholly 
exonerated the hon. Member from enter- 
taining any such intention, and he (Sir 
R. Vyvyan) was convinced, that in his 
conduct he was actuated by the best and 
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from what had been said by the hon. mem- 
ber for Preston, upon the inutility of the 
science of anatomy, and of the discoveries 
which were made in early times by-the 
anatomists. What had been the discoveries 
made by the aid of that science during the 
last two centuries? Even that grand dis- 
covery, the circulation of the blood, would 
not have been known had it not been for 
dissection. He believed, that if any hon. 
Member would take the trouble to look 
over the evidence which was given to the 
House last Session on that subject, he 
would find, that in consequence of not 
allowing bodies to be dissected, or by 
making it half criminal to do so (for such 
was in reality the situation of every ana- 
tomist), in consequence of these penal 
laws, a set of men in this metropolis 
and in other parts of the kingdom, had 
sprung up, dead to all those feelings which 
human nature would seem most dearly to 
cherish. A melancholy proof of this had 
been afforded by the trials which had lately 
taken place. He hoped, therefore, what- 
ever might be the fate of this Bill, that 
the hon. Gentleman would insert nothing 
in it to hurt the feelings of the poor. 
Those who died in the poor-house, or in the 
hospital, were as much entitled to the pro- 
tection of the law as those who died in 
palaces. He did not, however, mean to 
say, that he would repeal all the laws that 
existed against violating the church-yards. 
He was of opinion that some law must and 
ought to exist against taking bodies in 
general; but he would have the law so 
altered as to render it less penal to dissect 
bodies, though, at the same time, he 
would not remove that barrier which the 
laws now threw around the receptacles for 
the dead. At the same time, he would do 
all he could to remove the prejudice that 
existed in the minds of the people on the 
subject. He knew they had to deal with 
a paradox ; and it was hard to plead at one 
and the same time the cause of feeling and 
of philosophy. Yet, if it had not been for 
the discoveries made by the anatomist, 
what would have been our progress in the 
science of physiology ? The poor had, 
indeed, been the greatest gainers by those 
discoveries ; for were it not for dissection, 
those able and experienced surgeons who 
were now to be met with in all walks of 
society could not have existed, and whose 
numbers, before anatomy was generally 
studied, were so few that it was with the 
greatest. difficulty even the rich were able 
to obtain the advantage of their skill, 
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Mr. Warburton thought he had dis- 
tinctly stated, that there would be a clause 
in his Bill which would make it clearly 
unobjectionable, and that that clause would 
provide, that the measure should equally 
apply to rich and poor. The clause was to 
this effect, that neither against the consent 
of the party himself while living, nor against 
the consent of the relations when dead, 
should the body be given up for dissection. 
He had hoped, and still did hope, that that 
clause would be satisfactory to the hon. 
Gentleman. Something had been said 
about the subject of religion. He knew 
that the fathers of the Church were not in 
such repute as they were in former ages ; 

et there were many passages to be found 
in their works which went to the full extent 
of the doctrines which the hon. Member 
had laid down. He did not think, that it 
mattered at all to the person who was dead 
what was done with his body; and as to 
the burial service of the Church, he con- 
sidered that to be said rather for the benefit 
of the living than the dead. He would 
read a passage from one of the fathers of 
the Church, which was applicable to that 
part of the subject. It was from St. 
Augustin, in his work on Genesis. 

© Quasi vero quidqnam intersit ad nostram utili- 
tatem, istar caro jam examinis in naturze profunda 
secreta per quos transitus eat! ”’ 

St. Augustin called the anxiety that men 
evinced for the manner in which their bodies 
should be treated after death, “ inanes 
curas examinatorum corporum suorum.” 
In many other passages that author al- 
luded to the same subject, and taught us 
not to care what became of our bodies after 
death, for that could have nothing to do 
with our spiritual well-being. He trusted 
that, with this explanation of the nature of 
the Bill, and of its impartial application 
both to the rich and poor, the hon. Mem- 
ber would give it his support. 

Mr. Sadler only wished to state, that 
what he was anxious to see was, an equal 
course taken by the hon. Gentleman in this 
measure with regard to the poor and the 
rich. It would be most unfair if that and 
the other House of Parliament should 
make a law of such a nature apply to that 
class of society who regarded dissection as 
a great punishment, and at the same time 
exempt those from its operation who 
had so largely benefitted by it. He was 
in a great degree reconciled to the prin- 
ciples of the Bill since the explanation 
that had been given. 

Leave given, 
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CuoterA Morsvs.] Mr. Warburton 
had been long desirous of moving for cer- 
tain papers relating to the Cholera Morbus, 
and would take that opportunity of doing 
it. He did not know, that he should move 
specifically for all the papers on the subject, 
because a right hon. Gentleman had told 
him they could not be produced without 
inconvenience. The papers he intended 
to move for were these :—first, he under- 
stood that the Government were in pos- 
session of an important document, namely, 
the Report of the Deputy Adjutant- 
general to the emperor of Russia, stating 
the progress of the disease. If they really 
were in possession of that document he 
should like to see it. ‘There was another 
document, containing all the cases of 
cholera which had occurred on board all 
the vessels sailing from Hamburgh to 
England, taking an account of all the 
accidents (the technical phrase) under 
which death had occurred, and stating 
how many of these deaths had occurred 
from cholera on board the said ships. 
That document would enable him to place 
before the House the knowledge Govern- 
ment had obtained of the various instances 
of infection. He should like to know also 


what became of all such vessels after they 


were released from quarantine. He must 
also express a wish to know when 
Government were first in possession of the 
knowledge of danger arising from these 
vessels, and how many days they were 
under quarantine, together with the report 
respecting each ship. ‘This information 
would throw light on what he considered 
highly important: he alluded to the ex- 
pression in his Majesty’s Speech which 
had been treated with contempt by medi- 
cal men. He was sure the College of 
Physicians would have a curious discussion 
on that expression. His object was, to as- 
certain distinctly from what source the 
infection had reached this country. He 
wished future historians to be able to 
report correctly whether this disease was 
indigenous or not. They had traced it 
from Astracan to Hamburgh, and to per- 
sons who came from Hamburgh to this 
kingdom. Although it was surrounded 
with so much mystery in the Speech from 
the Throne, he believed it had been intro- 
duced to this country in the same manner 
it was carried to Astracan and Hamburgh. 
He should have thought, after the know- 
ledge which Government possessed of the 
means to prevent the spreading of conta« 
gion, by cutting off any connection with the 
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diseased ,they must have seen that thecholera 
was communicated from person to person, 
and that measures might have been taken 
to prevent communication. He would 
have surrounded the house or houses where 
it was first discovered with a cordon. 
The unfortunate persons might have been 
treated with kindness and humanity, and 
if that had been done he believed the 
cholera would not have extended. It was 
the duty of his Majesty’s Government not 
to sit quiet with Turkish indolence. They 
ought to stop communication as the only 
means of preventing the spread of the 
disease. He called on his Majesty’s 
Government to adopt that mode of arrest- 
ing it. The expense was nothing com- 
pared with the good effect such a system 
would have produced. The hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving for further 
papers on the subject of the cholera. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson could assure the 
hon. member for Bridport, that there was 
every inclination to grant all the papers 
that were in the possession of his Majesty’s 
Government, relating to the subject of the 
Cholera Morbus ; and that the only reason 
why it was proposed to the hon. Gentleman, 
that he should select those papers which 
he might consider most desirable to have 


produced, was one connected with a con- 
sideration of the expense. As there were 
a great many papers in all, there would 
necessarily be considerable expense incurred 


if they were to be all produced. It was, 
therefore, very expedient that the hon. 
Gentleman should make a selection ; and 
if his hon. friend would come to his oftice, 
every document should be produced, with 
one or two exceptions—for copies of which 
hemight wish to call. Those exceptions were 
with regard to some documents which 
might have been communicated by foreign 
governments, confidentially ; and which 
therefore, it would not be advisable to pro- 
duce. He should be very glad, that the 
other papers should be submitted to the 
public, and that they should he informed 
of the steps adopted by the Government 
in respect to the progress of this disease. 
Although he was satisfied that the public 
would not join in the censure of the hon. 
Member, yet he was most anxious, that 
the whole of the documents should be 
well understvod, and all the steps that 
had been taken be thoroughly inquired 
into, because he felt assured that the 
whole would be approved of when all 
that had been done by the Government 
was sufliciently known. The charges 
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brought by his hon. friend against the Go- 
vernment were, principally, having made 
a mystery of the existence and nature of 
the disease; and not taken sufficient pre- 
cautions to oppose its introduction or to 
check its progress. His hon. friend had 
characterized that part of his Majesty’s 
Speech which referred to this disease, as 
“‘mysterious ;” and had stated, that the dif- 
ferent members of the College of Physi- 
cians té whom he had spoken on the subject 
had treated that passage with contempt. 
He did not know whom his hon. friend 
alluded to; but he was quite certain that 
those with whom the Government had had 
any communication, had not been able to 
agree either as to the specific nature of the 
disease, orastothe way in which itcame into 
this country. It was not possible to state in 
the Speech, whether the disease was one 
which had come into this country from 
abroad, or whether it had sprung up in 
Sunderland. Indeed, it was, for some time 
doubted among the physicians, whether 
the Sunderland distemper was the Cholera. 
One day it was declared to be so ; another 
day it was said that it was not; and for 
five or six days after the disease had ap- 
peared there, the physicians of Sunderland 
declared it was not the Cholera; and 
even when two physicians went down 
thither, one of the medical gentlemen of 
that place was still of opinion that it 
was not the Cholera. But supposing it 
was the Cholera, still they had strong 
evidence as to the great difficulty of deter- 
mining whether or no it was brought into 
this country, or, at least, of ascertaining by 
what means, or through what channel, it 
had been imported. It was, however, at 
all events, a question of great difficulty to 
determine whether this disease was the true 
Cholera or not. There were two ships 
which came to Sunderland from Hamburgh ; 
and the question entirely turned upon the 
point of, whether these ships brought with 
them the disease. It wasdifficult to ascertain 
whether any communication had been had 
with these ships. But there was one point 
which admitted of easy solution—and that 
was, whether any person on board these 
ships had been affected by the Cholera? 
From the information which they had re- 
ceived, it appeared that of the crew of 
these two ships (for there were no passen- 
gers), every one seemed, at the time of 
leaving Hamburgh, and had been ever 
since, in a state of perfect health, and had 
never been affected at all. Certainly this 
created great difficulty in supposing that 
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the disease was communicated by these 
vessels, unless it was believed (which was 
the opinion, it seemed, of some gentlemen), 
that the “ miasma,” or infected atmosphere, 
favourable toits propagation, might continue 
to pervade the cabins or other confined 
part of a vessel, and may thus communi- 
cate the disease upon being entered or 
opened. He only mentioned this theory, 
without giving an opinion upon it one way 
or the other, not being himself in possessiou 
of the necessary knowledge to do so. He only 
meant to state, that there was a degree of 
doubt upon the subject which was the cause 
of, and, he apprehended, fully justified the 
caution observed in his Majesty's Speech, 
in respect of any statement as to whether 
the Cholera was introduced from abroad, 
or rose up in Sunderland. He now came 
to the only other charge which had been 
made—namely, that the Government did 
not take the necessary steps, after those 
cases had appeared, to prevent the spread- 
ing of the disease. He had already stated, 


that the physicians disagreed entirely 
among themselves on the subject ; it would 
have been, therefore, very difficult for the 
Government to justify themselves in having 
recourse to the measure which the hon. 
Gentleman had suggested—the attempting 


to surround Sunderland with a cordon sa- 
nitaire. But, admitting that Government 
had been even justified in doing so, still he 
was prepared to contend, that such an at- 
tempt could have been made only with the 
most injurious and vexatious consequences 
to the town and neighbourhood; and 
would have proved utterly ineffectual, at 
the same time, for the purpose required. 
His hon. friend must know, that in towns 
on the Continent where military cordons 
were at the disposal of the government, 
such practices had been adopted ; and that 
they had been invariably found to fail. In 
Russia, for example, with the exception of 
the Emperor’s palace in the vicinity of St. 
Petersburg (where the cordon was in a 
degree successful), these military cordons 
had uniformly resulted in disappointment. 
Around Vienna, Berlin, Riga, and at other 
places, large military cordons had been 
established, and at all those positions such 
means had completely failed of their end ; 
and this, moreover, to such a degree, that 
he had not read of one single town or 
district, in which they had been planted, 
where they had not dissatisfied the inhabit- 
ants. He could refer his hon. friend to 
many publications in which the authori- 
ties had expressed their regret at having 
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resorted to such means. In Germany, the 
people had declared, that, instead of good, 
these precautionary measures had been at- 
tended with the most disastrous conse- 
quences to the trade and commerce of the 
countries where they had been introduced. 
But to carry them into effect in such a 
country as this was impossible. He would 
put it to any Gentleman, whether he 
thought, that considering the habits of the 
British people, they would submit to such 
a system for one week? But the hon. Gen- 
tleman said, that if a cordon had been 
attempted around the town of Sunderland, 
it would have checked the disease. He 
begged to inform that hon. Gentleman, that 
such a cordon would have required 25,000 
or 30,000 men to enforce it ; and where, he 
asked, could such a force have been ob- 
tained? But what had been said by the 
physicians on the subject appeared to him 
perfectly just. In placing a cordon around 
the town, they were not building a wall of 
stone, but surrounding the place with 
thousands of human beings, who were all 
liable to the very infection which they 
would hedge in. Instead, therefore, of de- 
creasing the disease, they were ensuring 
its extended communication to all parts 
of the kingdom. He came now to the 
other subject of charge, namely, as to the 
Government’s not having taken other 
measures for preventing the spread of the 
disease. ‘* Why,” asked his hon. friend, 
“has Government not adopted a forced 
separation of the sick from the healthy ?’ 
To this he must give to his hon. friend the 
same answer which he had already done to 
his other charge; which was, that they 
acted from experience, and only from ex- 
perience, and on that principle those mea- 
sures were taken. His hon. friend said, 
that the physicians complained that their 
regulations had not been enforced ; and he 
went further, aud demanded, “ Why, when 
your physicians, who were sent to St. 
Petersburg and Riga, say that the physi- 
cians at Petersburg adopted, with effect, 
the principle of forced separation—why do 
you not follow their counsel ?” If the hon, 
Gentleman had attended to the opinions of 
Dr. Barry and Dr. Russell (the persons 
who were sent abroad by Government to 
inquire into the nature of the disease, and 
of its mode of treatment), he would have 
found, that no such effect as he imagines 
was produced by the enforced regulations 
at Petersburg. It was their decided 
opinion, supported by observation, that 
wherever these yegulations had been ine 
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troduced, they had “never done any good, 
but had invariably been productive of evil. 
These Gentlemen said, in their Report pub- 
lished by the Board of Health after their 
return, and which Report was written by 
the Board’s direction, and published under 
their authority—that “With regard to 
precautions as to intercourse with sus- 
pected or really infected persons or places, 
the Board are confident, that good sense 
and good feeling will not only point out, 
but morally establish, as far as may be 
practicable, the necessity of avoiding such 
communication as may endanger the lives of 
thousands. But they strongly deprecate all 
measures of coercion for this purpose, which, 
when tried upon the Continent, invariably 
have been productive of evil. The best in- 
ducements to a prompt acknowledgment of 
the disease having entered a family, as 
well as to an early and voluntary separa- 
tion of the sick from the healthy, will 
always be found in the readiness and efh- 
ciency with which public charitable insti- 
tutions attend to the objects noticed in S. 
3. It is with much satisfaction that the 
Board feel themselves authorized to declare, 
and it will no doubt be highly consolatory 
to the public to learn, that under proper 
observances of cleanliness and ventilation, 
this disease seldom spreads in families, and 
rarely passes to those about the sick, under 
such favourable circumstances, unless they 
happen to’ be particularly predisposed.” 
It had been tried in many of the towns in 
Europe, to separate the sick from the 
healthy, by taking measures such as those 
recommended by his hon. friend, that of 
cutting off all communication ; and invari- 
ably the same consequences had followed. 
In the first place, families disliked to be 
separated from their sick relative, and the 
consequence was, that every attempt was 
made to conceal the disease. ‘These were 
the feelings existing among the poor, as 
wellas among the wealthy classes ; nay, even 
more so in the former, because they were 
more ignorant. Did not his hon. friend 
remember what took place in Hungary 
and at Petersburg, where the town was for 
three days in possession of the people, and 
all in consequence of the attempt made to 
force the sick from the healthy, and convey 
them to the hospitals ? The noble conduct 
of the Emperor on that occasion would be 
long remembered. He suspended the re- 
gulation, and directed the people to be left 
to act voluntarily. It was explained to 
them how much better it was to be taken 
to the hospitals, where every attention 
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would be paid to their sickness ; and it 
was then left at their option whether they 
would go to the hospitals or remain at 
home. From that moment all dislike to 
be removed ceased, and the people were 
content to be separated from their friends, 
and to be treated in the public hospitals 
according to the system pursued there, 
That was a case which the Government of 
this country had thought it its duty to 
follow. Every kindness was shown towards 
the people affected by the disease, as well 
as every consideration paid to the feelings 
of the relatives. Every care was taken to 
preserve cleanliness in those parts of the 
town of Sunderland where the poor were 
congregated, and more especially where the 
disease prevailed ; and hospitals had been 
established, in which patients had been 
already received. Physicians of the greatest 
eminence had been appointed to attend on 
the spot, and administer to the necessities 
of the sick, while other individuals equally 
disinterested and public-spirited had gone 
about recommending to the poor to be 
attended at the hospitals rather than at 
home, and taking every means in their 
power to adopt those measures of separation 
and cleanliness which were found most 
efficient. These were the steps which 
the Government had taken to arrest the 
disease ; and he was of opinion that such 
a course was much more likely to be at- 
tended with beneficial consequences, than 
any enforcement which either this House 
or the Government could resort to. If 
persons would exert themselves in reason- 
ing with the lower classes, and endeavoured 
to persuade them to take advantage, volun- 
tarily, of the facilities afforded at the 
hospitals, it would be more effectual in 
overcoming their prejudices than any mode 
of coercion that could be adopted. He 
assured the hon. Gentleman that there had 
been no Turkish indolence on the part of 
Government, and he was quite sure, that 
when the public came to learn what had 
been done by Ministers in regard to this 
disease, they would be of opinion that 
their conduct had been most consistent 
with their duty, and most conducive to 
the end desired; namely, to check the 
disease and prevent the spread of the 
contagion to any other part of the kingdom. 
Whilst the whole faculty were uncertain 
both as to the nature and the treatment of 
the disease, it was very difficult fora Govern- 
ment to take so harsh a step on such 
doubtful information. They had inter 
fered in every possible way to effect that 
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which might prove the most beneficial in its 
results ; and, therefore, they hoped what 
had been done would be satisfactory to the 
country. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, that he was 
aware of the impossibility of surrounding 
Sunderland with troops. He had traced the 
progress of the cholera through the various 
countries which it had ravaged, and he 
was sure, that the quarantine regulations 
ought to have been more strictly enforced. 
There had been too much laxity, he re- 
gretted to say, respecting these regulations, 
but he trusted, now that the disease had 
made its appearance, that by cleanliness 
and attention, we might be spared the 
frightful ravages which had occurred in 
other parts of the world. Before the dis- 
ease had made its appearance in Sunderland 
and Newcastle, he had called upon Ministers 
to use every precaution in their power, by 
strictly enforcing quarantine regulations. 
He must confess, that he thought Ministers, 
even after the disease had manifested itself, 
might have done more than they had 
towards preventing its spreading. ‘They 
ought to have attempted to prevent its 
progress, by having the houses in which 
the cholera had broken out guarded. It 
had been shown, by the instance of the 
palace near St. Petersburg being sur- 
rounded by a cordon, and in which there 
were between 6,000 and 7,000 individuals, 
that the disease might be kept out ; and 
Ministers were bound, in the first instance, 
to endeavour to stop the progress of the 
disease by precautionary measures, and by 
strictly enforcing the quarantine laws. 

Mr. Hunt said, it might not be palatable 
to hon. Members to hear what he was 
about to say, but of this he was fully 
assured, that should the cholera make its 
appearance in the metropolis, it would 
certainly visit St. Stephen’s, for the air 
which they breathed was unwholesome, 
and there was a great want of ventilation 
in the House. 

Mr. Warburton insisted that cordons had 
been successful in foreign countries, and 
he believed they would prove equally ethi- 
caciousin this. The right hon. Gentleman 
had spoken about the expense of having a 
cordon of soldiers round Sunderland, but 
surely it would have been no great expense 
to have had the houses guarded in which 
those afflicted with the cholera lived? 
There were not now above a hundred 
houses so circumstanced, and these might 
most easily be guarded by soldiers. If 
Government acted with Turkish resigna- 
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tion as to the disease, it would spread all 
over the county. He had done his duty 
in calling the attention of Ministers to the 
subject, and he could not compel them to 
act if they were not inclined. He had, 
before the cholera broke out at Sunderland, 
complained of the laxity in the observance 
of the quarantine laws. He would not 
detain the House longer, but he would call 
upon Ministers to act, and if they did not, 
in his opinion they would be responsible 
for the consequences. 

Motion agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, December 16, 1831. 


Mrnutgs.] Returns ordered. On the Motion of the Marquis 
of Lanspown, Copies and Extracts of Communications 
received by the Irish Government within the last year, 
relative to the collection and payment of Tithes in Ire- 
land, and the resistance offered thereto, distinguishing 
Tithes held by Ecclesiastical Persons, or Lay Impropriators, 
and the amount of Composition in each case; also, the names 
of every Parish in which an agreement had been made 
under the Composition Act; also, of the number of appli- 
cations made by Parishes to be placed under the provisions 
of the Composition Act, from November, 1829, to No- 
vember, 1831, with the number of cases in which Com- 
position had actually been effected; and the number of 
Acres in each Parish, distinguishing their qualities. 


EXPEDITION AGAINST PoRTUGAL. 
The Earl of Aberdeen said, he should be 
glad, before the adjournment of the House, 
to be informed of the intentions of Go- 
vernment with respect toa matter which he 
conceived to be well worthy of their Lord- 
ships consideration: he alluded to the re- 
ports which had lately gone abroad of the 
violation of the Act of the 59th of George 
3rd commonly called the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act. His attention had been more 
particularly called to this subject in conse- 
quence of a paragraph which appeared in a 
newspaper, printed in the early part of 
this week. Among a variety of state- 
ments relative to this matter, the follow- 
ing paragraph was inserted, under the 
head of “Ship News:” — “ Liverpool, 
Dec. 10.—Sailed, His Majesty’s War- 
office steam-packet, Lord Blaney, for Belle- 
isle, having on board upwards of 300 
volunteers, who have gone to assist in the 
expedition under Don Pedro against Por- 
tugal.” In an adjoining column, he found 
the following statement, under the head 
“Thames Police :’—* Yesterday, upwards 
of forty sailors, who had just landed from 
a Gravesend sailing-boat, near the office, 
applied for summonses against a gentleman 
named Phillips, residing in Leadenhall- 
street, an agent to the expedition now 
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fitting out at Brest, against Don Miguel, 
for wages due to them under the following 
circumstances.” An account was then 
given of the manner in which these per- 
sons were detained in the river, from which 
it appeared that a steam-vessel took 200 sea- 
men to Brest, leaving behind the forty per- 
sons who appeared at the police-office, and 
applied to the Magistrate for relief. After 
a considerable discussion, the Magistrate, 
Mr. Broderip, told the applicants that “their 
case was one of great hardship, and that 
they certainly deserved to be paid for their 
loss of time: but he regretted, that it was 
out of his power to interfere, or to grant 
them a summons under the statute for 
work and labour done, as, upon their 
own showing, they had done no work, but 
had merely waited in the river expecting 
to be called upon to accompany Don 
Pedro’s expedition. They might bring an 
action against Mr. Phillips for breach of 
contract, or summon him for some remu- 
neration for their loss of time at the Court 
of Requests.” He had not intended, on 
seeing this paragraph, to make any further, 
observations than simply to request an ex- 
planation of this statement, but he had since 
been informed, that very recently, and, in- 
deed, since the delivery of his Majesty’s 
Speech on opening of the present session of 
Parliament, that this recruiting had gone on 
much more busily than before, and the 
question, therefore, naturally arose, whether 
the Foreign Enlistment Act was in force or 
not; for he could not conceive how it could 
be said that such a law was in existence 
while practices of this kind were carried 
on. Here was a Magistrate declaring that 
the case of these applicants was a hard one, 
and lamenting that he could not, in conse- 
quence of some technicality in the construc- 
tion of a statute afford them relief; but it 
seemed never to have occurred to him to 
suggest to the parties that they were 
engaged in an illegal transaction, for he 
apparently considered the contract which 
they had entered into perfectly legal, and 
still less did it occur to him to put the law 
into execution against those who had 
violated it. He could not say, that he was 
much surprised at the conduct of the Magis- 
trate, who could not have failed to observe 
the course pursued by his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment with respect to this matter, but 
he was at least entitled .to know by what 
authority a Magistrate took on himself to 
stay or restrain the execution of the law. 
It was not his intention to discuss at the 
present moment the merits or demerits of 
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the Foreign Enlistment Act. He perfectly 
remembered, however, that the bill was 
opposed on its introduction by several 
noble Lords opposite, while, on the other 
hand, it was strenuously supported by many 
other noble Lords on the same side of the 
House. Perhaps now they might be all 
of opinion that the Act was objectionable, 
and that it ought to be repealed. On that 
point he would make no remark, but he 
thought, that the Act, if it was to be re- 
pealed, ought to be repealed by Parliament ; 
and that his Majesty’s Government ought 
not virtually to exercise a dispensing power 
with respect tothat law. He should like 
to know in what character it was, that 
Don Pedro and his agents took upon them- 
selves to violate the laws of this country, 
in so open and barefaced a manner? He 
looked on that prince and his agents in no 
other light than as private individuals, 
bound to respect the laws of the country 
in which they sojourned. It certainly did 
strike him that there was something ob- 
scure, mysterious, and meant as oracular, 
in the mention of Don Pedro in his Majes- 
ty’s Speech on opening the session. The 
words were, “ ‘The return to Europe of 
the elder branch of the illustrious House of 
Braganza, and the dangers of a disputed 
succession,” though, as he had formerly 
stated to their Lordships, “the return to 
Europe” took place before the beginning of 
last session. The mention, therefore, of 
“the return,” in the King’s Speech, and 
the mysterious allusion to its consequences, 
certainly gave rise in his mind to some sus- 
picion. His Majesty’s Ministers might 
just as well have talked of the visit to this 
country of the elder branch of the illus- 
trious House of Bourbon! Under what 
circumstances did Don Pedro return to 
Europe? He had been dethroned, and ex- 
pelled from his dominions ; he had abdi- 
cated his crown, and come as a fugitive to 
Europe. He wasin Europe only as a 
private individual. This prince, he believ- 
ed, returned to Europe, with no hostile dis- 
position towards his brother, and with no in- 
tention to make war on Portugal ; but being 
speedily surrounded by adventurers and 
speculators—for there were speculators in 
revolution as well as in every thing else— 
he was furnished with the means of carry- 
ing on a war which he had never before 
contemplated. So much he had a right to 
say, for the last official act, he believed, of 
Don Pedro’s government, was a proposi- 
tion to enter into conciliatory negotiations 
with his brother, on the basis of a marriage 
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being contracted between his daughter and 
Don Miguel. His Majesty’s Government, 
however, having declined to be a party to 
that proposition, the negotiation was broken 
off; but unquestionably the last sentiments 
expressed by the government of Don Pedro 
were those of conciliation to his brother. 
Under these circumstances, therefore, he 
thought it was difficult to say upon what 
principle it was, that the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, if it was in force, was not put into fair 
and impartial execution with regard to 
Portugal, as well as every other Power. 
There seemed something so unjust in dis- 
pensing with the law, to the prejudice of 
that power, that he was quite at a loss to 
account for the conduct which his Majesty’s 
Government appeared disposed to pursue on 
this subject. It could not, he thought, be 
maintained, that because the government 
of Don Miguel had not been acknowledged 
as a legitimate authority, but was looked 
on as a usurpation, this country was not 
bound to enforce the observance of exist- 
ing laws in its favour ; for unacknowledged 
as that government was, this country had 
not failed to exact from it every tittle of 
those privileges to which she was entitled 
with as much strictness as if she was deal- 
ing with the most legitimate government 
which could by possibility be established. 
This country had insisted on the fulfilment 
to the utmost extent, of all her rights and 
privileges on the part of this usurping 
government ; and it would, therefore, be too 
monstrous for this country to acknowledge 
practically the validity of the Portuguese 
government for every purpose of profit, 
advantage, and utility to ourselves, and 
deny that government the advantage which 
it had a right to expect from the impartial 
administration of our own laws. But it 
was quite impossible, that the government 
of Don Miguel not being acknowledged 
could form a reason for not carrying into 
effect the provisions of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act, because their Lordships would 
recollect, that at the particular time when 
that Act passed the Legislature, it was prin- 
cipally aimed at the enlistments which 
were then going on in behalf of the South 
American colonies, which colonies were 
not at that time acknowledged by this 
country as independent States. He was 
therefore utterly at a loss to conceive on 
what ground the dispensing with the law 
on the present occasion could be justified ; 
and if it was not justified, it appeared to 
him that his Majesty’s Government had 
been guilty of the most culpable neglect 
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of that duty which every State owed to 
another. He certainly could not help 
thinking, that it was through our con- 
nivance, to a certain extent, that a wanton 
outrage was committed by the French, in 
forcing an entrance up the Tagus, and 
taking possession of the Portuguese fleet ; 
but that circumstance did not, in his opin- 
ion, release his Majesty’s Government from 
those duties which the due and impartial 
administration of existing laws imposed on 
them. He purposely abstained, on the 
present occasion, from entering into any 
inquiry as to the general course of policy 
which the noble Earl opposite was disposed 
to pursue with regard to Portugal. He 
would not debate the question of the legal- 
ity or illegality of Don Miguel’s govern- 
ment, or discuss what steps had better be 
taken to put an end to the unhappy state 
of things existing between the two coun- 
tries ; but would simply confine himself to 
this point—that if the Foreign Enlistment 
Act was in existence, it was the duty of 
Government to apply it impartially in 
favour of every existing Power. If such 
was not the opinion of the noble Earl 
opposite, he should be glad to know the 
fact; and whether any distinction was to 
be made in the application of that Act 
in the case of Portugal? 

Earl Grey said, that it was only «within 
an hour of his arrival in the House, that 
he received a notice from the noble Earl op- 
posite, signifying his intention of calling 
the attention of the House to a subject 
connected with Portugal. Not knowing, 
therefore, to what particular object the 
noble Earl’s observations would be directed, 
it was impossible for him to come prepared 
with the necessary information to answer 
them. The noble Earl had stated, that it 
was not his intention to go into a discus- 
sion of the general course of policy which 
it was the intention of Government to 
pursue with respect to Portugal ; but, not- 
withstanding that declaration, a consider- 
able part of the statement which the noble 
Earl had thought it necessary to make, had 
undoubtedly been directed to a passage in 
the King’s Speech, to the situation of Don 
Pedro, to the condition in which. that 
prince now stood, (and certainly by impli- 
cation) in a great measure, to the general 
course of policy pursued by Government 
with regard to Portugal. Whether it was 
the noble Ear]’s intention or not to raise 
such a discussion, all he could say was, that 
he would be no party to it. With respect 
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to the subject to which the noble Earl had 
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particularly called the attention of the 
House, he thought that a short explanation 
on his part would suffice to show the’noble 
Earl that he was labouring under some 
misapprehension of the circumstances. He 
certainly agreed with the noble Earl, that 
whether he approved or disapproved of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, while it was the 
law of the country, it ought to be fairly 
and impartially observed and administer- 
ed. The noble Earl had stated, that 
violations of that Act had been committed ; 
but he must take the liberty of saying, that 
that statement was a mere assumption of 
the fact, to which he was not at all disposed 
to agree. He did not know, until he had 
heard it from the noble Earl, of the pro- 
ceeding which took place before Mr. Brode- 
rip, the Magistrate ; and whether the ac- 
count was true or false he could not say, as 
he had not had an opportunity of informing 
himself on the subject. With respect to 
the recruits which had been carried away 
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in the War-office packet, called the Lord | 


Blaney, all he could say was, that as far 
as he was informed, no such vessel ex- 
isted as a War-office packet. Their Lord- 
ships had undoubtedly heard, that some 
vessels had been detained in the river under 
the Foreign Enlistment Act. They were 
detained for some time by the Custom-house 
authorities, in the execution of their duty, 
on a representation being made, that the 
purposes for which they were supposed to 
be fitted out brought them within the pro- 
visions of that Act; but a claim having 
been made on behalf of the owners 
of the vessels to have them released, 
the Custom-house authorities, doubting 
whether they were authorized to detain 
them, made a reference to the Treasury on 
the subject. The Treasury submitted the 
matter to the Law Officers of the Crown, 
who reported, that Government had no 
right or authority to detain these vessels. 
Under these circumstances, they were ac- 
cordingly released. A representation had 
also at this time been made to Government 
with respect to Englishmen being enlisted 
for a foreign service, and that subject was 
likewise referred to the King’s Advocate, 
and all the Law Officers of the Crown ; 
and their answer was, that under the cir- 
cumstances stated, there was no ground for 
Government to interfere. ‘This was the 
state of the case as far as he and his col- 
leagues were concerned. They had not 
suspended the operation of the law, nor 
acted with partiality one way or another. 
This was all he would say on the present 
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beeen ; but if the noble Earl was of 
opinion that it would be necessary, at some 
future period, to make the matter a sub- 
ject of more ample discussion, he should 
| think it his duty to prepare himself with 
| all the information he could obtain respect- 
| Ing It. 
| The Earl of Aberdeen said, that his pur- 
| pose was answered by the reply which the 
noble Earl had given to his statement. He 
assured the noble Earl that he had con- 
ceived a doubt, whether the noble Earl did 
not intend to make some distinction in the 
application of the law with regard to the 
present case. Having, however, learned 
that so long as the law existed, it was the 
intention of Government to execute it im- 
partially and fairly, his object was attained. 
Lord Ellenborough wished to take that 
opportunity of observing, that he had rea- 
son to believe, that an order had been issued 
from the Court of Lisbon to the Governor 
of Macao, and growing out of the unfor- 
tunate state of the relations between the 
two countries, to prohibit private British 
merchants from residing on that Island, 
without the previous sanction of the Por- 
tuguese government. The execution of 
this order had been suspended he under- 
stood, by the Governor on the representa- 
tions of the Chief of the Factory. He 
believed that such an order was contrary to 
treaties, and most certainly if it was en- 
forced, particularly at the present moment, 
when we were not on good terms with the 
Chinese ; it would produce much embar- 
rassment, he therefore trusted the noble 
Earl would consider the subject. 
Adjourned till Tuesday, the 17th of 
January. 


against Portugal. 
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Friday, December 16, 1831. 


Mrnutes.] New Member sworn. CHARLES PHILIP YORKE, 
Esq., for Reigate. 

Bills brought in. By the ATTORNEY GENERAL, to enable his 
Majesty’s Attorney General to proceed upon Reports of 
Commissioners of Charities. By Sir JoHn Cam Hos- 
HOUSE, to alter and amend the Vestry Act of last Session. 
Read a second time. Juries (Ireland); Land Revenue, 
Read a third time: Lottery Tickets. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Colonel Evans, the 
names of the Prize Agents, and others, employed in the 
distribution of the Deccan Prize Money, the Emolu- 
ments paid to them, and the Law Expenses incurred. On 
the Motion of Mr. WArBuRTON, a Copy of the Memorial 
of the College of Surgeons to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, on the Schools of Anatomy. On the 
Motion of Sir Henry WrLLoveuBy, the number of 
Vessels and their tonnage employed at Dartmouth, and of 
the Excise and Custom duties paid at the same port from 
January, 1821, to January, 1831. On the Motion of Mr. 
D. W. Harvey, the number of Persons admitted as Free- 
men in the various Cities and Boroughs which send Mem- 
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bers to Parliament, in each year, since 1800, with an ac- 
count of the Fees paid, and how the same were appro- 
priated. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. SANDForD, from the Glove 
Makers of Yeovil, against the Importation of French 
Gloves; and from the Mayor and Inhabitants of Axbridge, 
for the abolition of the punishment of Death for offences 
against Property; by Colonel Evans, from Farmers and 
Inhabitants of Ampthill, (Bedfordshire) for the Repeal of 
the Insurance duty; by Mr. CHaRLEs DunpaAs, from 
Newbury, and other places in the connty of Berkshire, in 
favour of Reform of Parliament; by Mr. WILBRAHAM, 
from Macclesfield complaining of distress, 

Rerorm Peririons.] Lord Eastnor 
rose to present a petition, signed by nearly 
400 of the Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, and 
other inhabitants of Worcestershire, upon 
the subject of Reform. He thought it fair 
to presume, looking at the names of the pe- 
titioners, that in them was comprised a 
large portion of the property in that 
county. The petitioners stated their entire 
approval of the conscientious rejection of 
the late Reform Bill by the House of Peers, 
and they also expressed their regret that 
such a measure of Reform had not been in- 
troduced as would have preserved the in- 
stitutions of the country, and have prevent- 
ed that great excitement which prevailed 
on the subject, which, if not allayed in time 
by wise and temperate measures, must 
prove ruinous to the empire generally. 
The petitioners said, they were not insen- 
sible to the altered circumstances of the 
times, and to the reasonable demands for a 
temperate Reform, but they thought that 
under the name of Reform, measures had 
been introduced which were calculated to 
destroy a part of the Constitution, by af- 
fecting the independence of the two branches 
of the Legislature. The petitioners con- 
cluded by praying, that the Government 
would maintain the laws with firmness and 
dignity, that it would execute them with 
impartiality, and put down all political 
associations which were incompatible with 
the safety of the best institutions of the 
country, for in their opinions, by these 
means alone could the lives and properties 
of the King’s subjects be efficiently pro- 
tected. He most fully concurred in the 
sentiments expressed by the petitioners. It 
was impossible to read the signatures which 
were attached to the petition, without 
being sensible that a large proportion of 
the county of Worcester was not in favour 
of the Reform Bill which had lately passed 
that House, and he feared there were many 
who entertained similar opinions, but were 
deterred from expressing them from an ap- 
prehension of suffering from a system of 
intimidation and ris ar which he re- 
gretted to say now prevailed. Many more 
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had been misled by the delusive notions 
which some advocates for the Bill enter- 
tained and propagated with great industry. 
He therefore for one did hope, that such 
ameliorations would now be made as would 
conciliate all classes who were anxious for 
the welfare of the people, and would give 
satisfaction to the country at large. 

Sir John Sebright begged. to ask the 
noble Lord if the petition had been agreed 
to at a public meeting? 

Lord Eastnor answered in the negative. 

Sir John Sebright had no doubt, that 
many very respectable persons might be 
found in Worcestershire to put their 
names to an Anti-reform petition; but 
from all the communications he had re- 
ceived from that county (and he was much 
connected with it), he denied that the pe- 
tition spoke the opinions of the majority of 
the inhabitants. He would instance in 
favour of his assertion the fact that an hon. 
friend of his, entirely unconnected with the 
county, was returned at the last election, 
solely because he was a Reformer. He 
begged to protest most strongly against the 
petition being supposed to contain the 
sentiments of the inhabitants of Worcester- 
shire. 

Colonel Davies confidently asserted, there 
was not a better or more peaceably dis- 
posed population in England, than that of 
Worcestershire. Asan allusion had been 
made to the fear of incendiarism being en- 
tertained by those who dared to express an 
opinion unfavourable to Reform, he begged 
to state, that during last year only one fire 
took place in Worcestershire, and in that 
case punishment overtook the offender. He 
resided in that county, and his noble friend 
did not, and therefore he was better able 
to state the opinions of the inhabitants 
than his noble friend. He had attended 
the public meeting in Worcestershire, 
and could state, that the strongest feel- 
ing was manifested to have a full and 
effectual Reform carried. If there was a 
Tory county in Great Britain, Worcester- 
shire was that county. Many ancient 
families of large possessions were Anti- 
reformers, but not one of them ventured to 
come to the public meeting and avow his 
opinions. The petition had laid for signa- 
ture some weeks, and after all about 400 
only had signed it, whereas, from what he 
knew of the county, he should have ex- 
pected to see at least 1,000. In point of 
numbers the petition was, certainly, very 
insignificant, whatever it might be in point 
of respectability. 
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Mr. Robinson as Representative for the 
city of Worcester, could state, that there 
was a very inconsiderable number of persons 
either in the city or county opposed to all 
Reform. At the same time he was ready 
to admit there were many persons some of 
whom were men of the highest respecta- 
bility, who objected to the specific measure 
which had lately passed that House ; but 
both these classes were a small ‘minority 
compared with the number of inhabitants 
who were in favour of it. The principles 
of Reform were so deeply rooted in that 
county, that a very amiable and gallant 
candidate was beaten at the last election by 
a Reformer, who was a stranger to the 
county. That fact alone was a complete 
answer to the charge of there being many 
Anti-reformers in Worcestershire. As to 
the statement made by the noble Lord, that 
persons were afraid to declare their senti- 
ments from a system of terror which 
shewed itself in the destruction of property 
—he had no knowledge of the fact, and he 
doubted its existence. And with regard to 
the effects likely to be produced by the 
proposed Bill, he believed that its princi- 
ples embodied the opinions of by far the 
greatest portion of the enlightened public. 
As it was evident some Reform must be 
conceded, that undoubtedly was the safest 
which had for its support the majority of 
the thinking people of the country. In his 
opinion the minority would do well to come 
into the views of the majority, and together 
support a measure which by their combined 
efforts to uphold it,jwould effectually check 
the desire for further innovation, and most 
materially tend to pacify the country. 

Mr. John T. Hope said, he rejoiced to 
hear, that the advocates for the late measure 
had at length discovered that there were 
many respectable persons opposed to their 
plan. He would assert, that the results of 
the last election were not a fair proof: of 
the present feelings of the inhabitants of 
Worcester, or any other county, on the 
Reform question, as, subsequent to the last 
general election, a great change had taken 
place in the minds of many persons. 

Lord Eastnor begged leave to say, as 
from several remarks made by hon. Mem- 
bers, he feared that he had not made him- 
self understood, that he had never asserted 
that the petition expressed the sentiments 
of the majority of the people of Worcester- 
shire. What he had said was, that although 
it was signed by but 400 persons, yet it 
nevertheless represented the opinions of a 
considerable proportion of the property of 
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that county, and that it proved what was the 
prevailing opinion among a certain class of 
persons. He had avoided alluding to the 
proposed measure except by the general 
observation that many persons were not 
favourable to the main principles of that 
Bill. The hon. member for the city of 
Worcester had thought proper to taunt him 
and his friends with not venturing to shew 
their faces at public meetings convened for 
the consideration of the subject of Reform. 
In reply to this he would simply say, that 
several persons had agreed to assemble at 
Worcester, for the purpose of expressing 
their approbation of the conduct of Colonel 
Lygon, the late Member, but previous to 
the intended meeting they were informed, 
that the public peace might be endangered 
by the excitement which such a meeting 
would create, and the consequence was, 
that the intention was abandoned. Some 
other parties had then called a Reform 
meeting, which those who had endeavoured 
to get up the former feared in return would 
be infinitely more dangerous to the public 
peace, and their anticipations were correct, 
for nothing but the excellent arrangements 
of the Magistrates, and the timely arrival 
of the military, prevented the same tragedy 
at Worcester, which was subsequently acted 
at Bristol. The hon. Member vaunted of 
the peaceable inhabitants of Worcester, he 
did not deny, that they generally deserved 
that character, but he affirmed, the serious 
disturbances which afterwards prevailed 
grew out of the county meeting. He had 
made these remarks to justify his own con- 
duct and that of the petitioners, and he 
hoped his object was obtained. 

Colonel Davies must deny, that the dis- 
turbances of the 5th of November at Wor- 
cester grew out of the county meeting. 
He believed they took their rise from a fire 
which broke out in the night between that 
day and the following. With respect to 
another of the noble Lord’s observations, 
he must still declare, that the petition did 
not even represent the opinions of the ma- 
jority of the property of the county. 

Petition to be printed. 

Mr. Warburton presented a petition from 
a body of persons calling themselves mem- 
bers of the National Political Union in Coun- 
cil assembled against any clause of the Re- 
form Bill which should require the payment 
of rent or taxes as qualifications to vote for 
Members to serve in Parliament. He had 
always declined to become a member of 
these Unions, because he found attend- 
— duties in that House quite sufficient, 
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therefore he could say no more of the 
parties who had signed this petition, than 
that, as members of such a Union, he be- 
lieved they had conducted themselves with 
propriety. The petitioners stated, that 
from their own knowledge, being most 
of them electors for Westminster, the 
making of the payment of rates a criterion 
for voting had, from their own experience, 
and upon general principles, led to bribery 
and corruption. ‘They inferred this from 
what had taken place in Westminster in 
the case of certain candidates whom they 
were prepared to name. There was the 
famous case that was argued before the 
King’s Bench, in which it was proved that 
the rate collector, at the expense of about 
5l. 5s. a day had attended on the hustings, 
on the part of one of the candidates, an un- 
dertaking having been given, that the rates 
due by those who voted for him should be 
paid. The candidate went first, and the 
rate collector followed to threaten the poor 
electors with distraint if they did not vote 
for that candidate. He entirely concurred 
in the prayer of the petition, and he im- 
plored the noble Lord opposite to take the 
reasoning of this petition into his consider- 
ation. ‘The petitioners did not object to 
property, or the occupancy of a house of 
10/. being made the criterion for a vote, 
but only to the payment of rates and taxes, 
as leading to bribery and corruption. 

Mr. John Wood cordially supported the 
prayer of the petition. It was his opinion, 
that if the suggestion of the petitioners 
was adopted it would very much improve 
the Bill. As far as the right of voting 
went, it ought to be of no consequence 
whatever, whether the elector had paid his 
rates or not. As to the rent, that was 
an obligation existing between landlord 
and tenant. Rates were also a contract 
between the Government and the voters, 
and neither of these obligations had, strictly 
speaking, any connexion with the right of 
voting. 

Colonel Davies said, he did not under- 
stand how the prayer of the petition could 
be supported, without upsetting the whole 
intent of the Bill. 

Mr. Sheil said, the occupancy of a house 
was a sufficient guarantee for the compe- 
tency of the voters. He certainly agreed 
with the petitioners in thinking that if 
electors were required to pay up their rates 
and rent, it would open the door to many 
abuses. 

Mr. Hunt said, he understood the pay- 
ment of rent was not a necessarv qualifica- 
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tion, and so far the hon. member for Louth 
was at fault: but with regard to the pay- 
ment of King’s taxes, Westminster was not 
the only place where this qualification had 
been made the means of bribery and cor- 
ruption. This provision of the Bill he very 
much objected to on that account. 

The question being put, that the petition 
be brought up, 

Sir Robert Peel said, that before the pe- 
tition was brought up, he must beg leave 
to call the attention of the House more 
particularly to it. The petition professed 
to be the petition of the members of the 
Council of a Society called the National 
Political Union, in Council assembled, and 
it appeared to him impossible for the House 
to recognise such a body. He therefore felt 
it his duty, as many other petitions of the 
same nature might be presented, to call the 
attention of the House to the point, which 
appeared to him to be of considerable im- 
portance, particularly when he referred to 
his Majesty’s proclamation, for although he 
was not prepared to say whether or not 
this particular body came within the scope 
of that proclamation, yet, as such a pro- 
clamation had been issued from the highest 
authority in the State, mentioning that 
Societies under the denomination of Politi- 
cal Unions had been found contrary to the 
letter and the spirit of the law, he thought 
the House ought to be careful how it con- 
travened that law by recognising the acts 
of any such Societies. He was of opinion 
that the House could not receive a petition 
from those parties, except as the petition of 
the individuals. When they addressed the 
House as members of the Council of a Po- 
litical Union, in Council assembled, the 
House ought to be cautious how it gave a 
sanction to the petition of persons assuming 
such a title. 

Mr. Warburton said, that although on 
many occasions petitions were presented 
from persons claiming to sign them as mem- 
bers of certain Societies, the House had 
never objected to receive them on that ac- 
count. It was as the petition of the in- 
dividuals that he presented the present pe- 
tition. He was not aware that any illegal 
act had been committed by the members of 
the Union ; on the contrary, he believed 
that they had not infringed on any Act of 
Parliament. 

Sir Robert Peel said, he had disclaimed 
saying that they had been guilty of any il- 
legal act ; but the petition expressly set 
forth that it was the petition of members 
of the Council of a Political Union, in 
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Council assembled. His Majesty's pro- 
clamation which he had sent for immedi- 
ately on seeing the title of the petition, 
described the illegal Unions as consisting of 
members subject to the control and direc- 
tion of a superior Committee or Council. 
He therefore thought that the House ought 
to be cautious not to give a body which 
might fall under that designation the power 
of approaching it. 

Lord Althorp said, he entirely concurred 
with the right hon. Baronet, that the House 
ought to be very cautious, not to do any 
thing, in receiving petitions, which might 
encourage or recognise the existence of any 
of the Societies to which his Majesty’s pro- 
clamation referred. The proclamation re- 
ferred to societies composed of regular gra- 
dations, and different classes of members, 
under the supreme guidance of a Council. 
He was not aware exactly what the consti- 
tution of this society was, but he did not 
believe that it was one of those societies 
which contravened the proclamation. The 
present was not the time at which it would 
be convenient to discuss the question whe- 
ther such societies were advantageous or 
not. The question before the House was, 
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whether there was any thing in the form 
of this petition which would make it ne- 


cessary for the House to reject it ; and he 
did not think that it would be expedient 
to adopt that course unless they were im- 
peratively called upon by the forms of the 
House to do so. The petition stated, that 
it was the petition of the undersigned mem- 
bers of the Council sf the Political Union, 
in Council assembled. Now it did not pro- 
fess to be the petition of the Council itself ; 
and if it were not the petition of a body 
which the House ought not to recognise, 
he thought it would not be expedient to 
reject it. He admitted, that the case was 
one which was liable to some degree of 
doubt ; but he was not disposed at any 
time to be captious as to petitions presented 
to the House, and he thought that the pre- 
sent might be received as the petition of the 
individuals. 

Mr. James E. Gordon said, that the dis- 
tinction which the noble Lord had attempt- 
ed to draw between the members of a Poli- 
tical Council and the Council itself was a 
mere evasion, and an insult to common 
sense and to the House. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, according to the 
dictum of the noble Lord, ifa petition were 
presented from the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Common Council of any city, in Common 
Council assembled, such a petition would 
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not be that of the Corporation. He trusted 
the House would not tolerate such evasions, 
and he regretted that the noble Lord had 
endeavoured to make them. 

Mr. Warburton would, with the leave of 
the House, withdraw the petition for the 
present, but not with the intention of with- 
drawing it wholly, for he would present it 
on a future day. 

Sir Robert Peel would meet the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman in the spirit in 
which he made it, and would not oppose 
the withdrawing the Motion, although he 
might do so. 

Petition withdrawn. 


ADJOURNMENT FoR Curistmas Hout- 
pays.| Lord Althorp before moving the 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading of 
the Reform Bill, wished to give notice, that 
it was his intention, immediately after the 
Debate on the second reading was disposed 
of, whenever that might be, to move, that 
the House, at its rising, should adjourn to 
Tuesday, 17th January next. It had been 
the wish of his Majesty’s Ministers, that 
the Parliament should meet after the holi- 
daysa week earlier than that day. But it had 
been represented to them, that it would be 
extremely inconvenient to the Members con- 
nected with Ireland to attend so soon ; and 
as it was their desire to give the Members 
from all parts of the kingdom an opportu- 
nity of attending in the Committee, Minis- 
ters thought it better to depart from the 
original intention, and to move an adjourn- 
ment to the day which he had mentioned. 

Mr. Croker thought it probable that it 
might be necessary to defer the assembling 
of Parliament to a later day than the noble 
Lord proposed. He would suggest to both 
the noble Lords, that possibly they were 
not allowing themselves sufficient time to 
prepare the information which it was ne- 
cessary to have laid upon the Table befure 
the Bill ought to go into the Committee. 
The noble Lords themselves best knew 
whether the proposed time would be suffi- 
cient ; but the House would perceive, that, 
without having all the information that 
was promised, it would be impossible to go 
one step further after the second reading. 
The documents which were to be produced 
were, he understood, voluminous, and if 
they could not be prepared by the 17th of 
January, it was unnecessary and useless to 
appoint so early a day for the re-assem- 
bling of Parliament. 

Lord Althorp had no doubt that he 
should be ready before that day, but the 
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right hon. Gentleman would perceive that 
it was not necessary to go into the Com- 
mittee on the first day. It would be more 
convenient that the Irish and Scotch Bills 
should be read a first time before the Eng- 
lish Bill should have been committed. He 
should suggest, therefore, that the Com- 
mittee might be taken on the Thursday 
or Friday after the re-assembling of the 
House; and he had no doubt that the 
House would then be in possession of all 
the necessary information. 

Mr. Croker hoped that the noble Lord 
would find the time sufficient for the ne- 
cessary preparation. But he must remind 
the House, that the noble Lord promised 
last night, that there should be laid before 
the House the List of boroughs on which the 
Bill was founded. When he had repeated 
the assertion that the Bill was founded 
on that List, he was told that his asser- 
tion was incorrect. However, he had 
received that morning one of the official 
papers connected with the List, and he in- 
sisted that the first line justified what he 
said. ‘The paper to which he alluded was 
a letter from Lord Melbourne to one of 
the gentlemen who was instructed to pre- 
pare the information required for the new 
Bill ; and it began thus :—“ Sir ;—The 
Government having determined to found 
the Reform Bill upon a new basis, I request 
your assistance, to enable them to ascertain 
the relative importance of the smaller bo- 
roughs in England and Wales. It is pro- 
posed to take the number of houses, and the 
amount of assessed taxes for the year ending 
April, 1831, together, as the test of disfran- 
chisement.” It had been promised, that 
that letter should be laid on the Table this 
morning, and this morning it certainly was 
delivered. But the document which ought 
to have been delivered with it, namely, the 
List which itself constituted the basis on 
which the Bill was founded, he had not then 
obtained. He had received it, however, 
since he came into the House, it having 
been put into his hands by an hon. friend 
of his, who was connected with his Majes- 
ty’s Government. Whether his hon. 
friend had acted officially or officiously, he 
could not say; but the fact was, he had 
only just received the information. Whe- 
ther it was to be laid on the Table or not, 
he did not know, but this he knew, that it 
was not put into his hands until just upon 
the verge of the debate. It could not be 
obtained before, for he had inquired for it 
from the officers of the House the moment 
he entered. However, as he had got it at 
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last, he should not comment, as he might 
well do, upon the great irregularity, and 
the stil] greater delays, that had taken 
place respecting the production of these 
papers, but he must complain, that, at the 
moment when the debate was about to 
commence, the List, which was the basis 
of the Bill, according to the letter of the 
noble Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, was not in the hands of more 
than six or seven Members. He should make 
no comment on the absurd and ridiculous 
calculations (such, at least, they appeared, 
from the cursory look he had had of them) 
which accompanied that List, and was 
signed “ Thomas Drummond.” The school- 
master was said to be abroad, and Mr. 
Drummond seemed to be one of his most 
promising pupils; for, as appears by his 
own letter, he had puzzled himself and the 
House with a long series of decimal frac- 
tions, to produce a result which could just 
as completely be effected by the simple 
addition of the numbers. He hoped that 
the future information would be more dis- 
tinct, even though it were less learned, 
than the fractional scale of Mr. Drummond. 

Lord John Russell thought that he had 
some reason to complain of the observations 
made by the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
He had been informed, on coming into the 
House, that the papers were not yet in the 
hands of the Members, but that they would 
be ready in a very short time, and be de- 
livered as soon as possible. At that time 
there were about fifty copies in the Vote 
Office. With that information he (Lord 
J. Russell) might have been satisfied. But, 
as a matter of civility, rather than other- 
wise, he undertook to convey some of 
those papers to the right hon. Member, ra- 
ther than to give him the trouble to obtain 
them for himself, or wait until he should 
receive them according to the forms and 
usage of the House. He did not know in 
what way the right hon. Gentleman might 
wish those things to be done, but it was not 
very encouraging to others to take the 
trouble of giving information as soon as it 
came into their hands. The right hon. 
Gentleman was displeased that Mr. Drum- 
mond had not confined his calculation to 
the mere addition of the numbers. But 
it was not the fact, that the mere addi- 
tion would have given the result which 
it was the object of the calculation to 
obtain. The addition could not possibly 
give the relative proportion of the towns 
in respect to the population and the assessed 
taxes together. If the hon. Gentleman 
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supposed that it would, he must not have 
visited the schoolmaster very lately. 

Mr. Croker would not detain the House 
from the debate on the Reform Bill by 
protracting the present conversation. But 
he would take an opportunity of proving, 
that the mere addition would have given 
the result ssought, quite as satisfactorily as 
Mr. Drummond had expressed himself in 
his fractional formule ; and then he 
trusted the noble Lord would be satisfied 
that his schoolmaster was more skilful 
than the noble Lord’s. He felt fully justi- 


fied in complaining that the papers had 
come down so late, for he had himself in- 
quired at the Vote Office without obtain- 
ing them, and the irregular thrusting them 
into his hands just as the debate was about 
to begin, he could not consider as any thing 
like private civility or public decorum. 


Russian Durcu Loan.] Sir Robert Peel 
said, he was sorry to interpose a moment's 
delay before the Debate on the Reform Bill 
commenced ; but with the consent of the 
noble Lord opposite, he was going to put a 
question upon a matter totally unconnected 
with Reform. He should not put this 
question now, if it did not involve a point 
(as it appeared to him) of considerable con- 
stitutional importance, the elucidation of 
which ought not to be postponed. How- 
ever, in order to avoid, as far as he could, 
the possibility of a discussion, he should ab- 
stain from making any observations except 
such as were necessary to render the matter 
intelligible. He referred to that loan, 
which was called the Russian Loan. The 
original circumstances under which that 
loan was entered into, it was unnecessary 
for him to detail; but it would be remem- 
bered by the House, that, in the year 1815, 
we contracted with the king of the Nether- 
lands, and the emperor of Russia, to pay the 
interest upon a proportion of that loan, 
which amounted in the whole to up- 
wards of two millions. An Act of Parlia- 
ment was accordingly passed, which author- 
ised the Treasury to continue the pay- 
ment of the interest, conformably to our 
engagement. In order to ascertain whe- 
ther we were bound, consistently with law, 
to continue that payment, it was necessary 
to understand precisely what was the nature 
of our engagement. The original amount 
of the loan was 25,600,000 Dutch guil- 
ders, which wasrather more than 2,000,0001. 
sterling ; and we had consented to pay the 
interest of one-third of that sum. But an 
express engagement was entered into, that 
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we should not be called upon to pay the 
interest after the possession and sovereignty 
of the Belgian provinces should be severed 
from the kingdom of Holland. He appre- 
hended that the possession and sovereignty 
of those territories had been for a consider- 
able time past so severed. On the 21st of 
June, in the present year, in the Speech 
delivered to Parliament, his Majesty recog- 
nised the right of the people of Belgium to 
make their own internal regulations, and 
to settle the government of their country 
according to their own views. Therefore, 
on the 2Ist of June, his Majesty admitted 
the de facto separation of the two king- 
doms. Now, what he wished to ask the 
noble Lord was, whether directions had 
been given for the payment of the interest 
upon the Dutch loan up to the present 
day, or to the next time when it would 
become payable ; and, if not, whether he 
did not consider it important to obtain the 
sanction of Parliament to the payment, if 
it was to be continued? On the policy of 
continuing the payment he said nothing ; 
but, in conformity with the letter and 
spirit of the law, he conceived that there 
was no authority in the Treasury to con- 
tinue it. ; 

Lord Althorp said, that he did not mean, 
at the present moment, to enter into the 
discussion of the subject of the loan, but it 
was necessary for him, in answering the 
question of the right hon. Gentleman, to 
say a very few words with respect to the 
treaty. The treaty, as the right hon. 
Gentleman had truly stated, stipulated 
that the money was to be paid by England 
for Russia, so long as the Netherlands 
should be united to Holland. But the 
House would recollect, that it was neces 
sary to refer to other parts of the negotia- 
tion, in order to understand the meaning 
and spirit and the clear object of the treaty. 
By it the king of the Netherlands and the 
king of Great Britain were to pay a cer- 
tain proportion of the interest and princi- 
pal of the Russian loan to the emperor of 
Russia, so long as the Netherlands should 
continue united with Holland. This agree- 
ment was made with the emperor to pre- 
vent any attempt at the separation of those 
countries. ‘The whole of the correspond. 
ence and negotiations proved, that this was 
the principle. The question which came 
before his Majesty’s Government for con 
sideration was, whether the citcumstances 
under which the separation had taken place, 
absolved this country, in honour and jus- 
tice, and in conformity to the spirit and 
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etter of the treaty, in holding back from 
Russia the payment of the interest? And 
what were the circumstances under which 
the separation took place? Was it our 
desire to call upon Russia to take steps to 
prevent the separation? The contrary 
was quite notorious. And would it, then, 
be consistent with the honour of this 
country to have taken advantage of the 
separation to refuse to Russia the payment 
of the interest on the loan, when it was 
clearly in accordance with the wishes of 
this country that the separation took place, 
and when we could not impute any blame 
to Russia on account of that separation ? 
This appeared to his Majesty’s Ministers 
to be the fair view of the question; but, 
not content with their own judgment, they 
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captious ; but really the matter seemed to 
him so clear, and at the same time so im- 
portant, that he thought it better to state 
fully his views at once, than afterwards to 
turn round upon his Majesty’s Ministers, 
and make an accusation against them :— 
The Convention said “ It is understood 
and agreed between the high contract- 
ing parties, that the said payments on 
the part of their Majesties the king 
of the Netherlands, and the king of 
Great Britain, shall cease and determine, 
should the possession and sovereignty of 
the Belgic provinces at any time pass or be 
severed from the dominions of his Majesty 
| the King of the Netherlands, previous to 
| the complete liquidation of the same.” The 
Act of Parliament said, that the payments 





had referred the matter to the law officers of | should continue only so long as the en- 
the Crown, and they were of opinion that | gagements entered into in the Convention 
we were bound to continue the payment. | were continued. Now, the sovereignty 
These were the simple facts of the case. | of the Belgian provinces had passed away 
This was the view which his Majesty’s | from the king of Holland more than six 
Ministers took of it, and they felt that the | months ago, and the debt had not been 
Treasury should be empowered, as usual, | liquidated. Whatever honour or policy, 
to continue the payment. ‘therefore, might dictate, he doubted that 
Sir Robert Peel said, the noble Lordhad | the Exchequer had authority to continue 
entirely misunderstood him. He was not | those payments. 
considering whether it was consistent with! The Attorney General supposed, that 


the honour and good faith of the country | many Gentlemen in the House conceived, 


to continue the payment, but whether it | as the right hon. Gentleman did, that as 


was consistent with the law. He wished 
to know whether the Exchequer was war- 
ranted by the Act of Parliament in issuing 
the public money ; and he entreated the 
attention of the noble Lord and of the 


House to the subject, and begged them to | 


consider whether Parliament ought to 
separate without giving an express sanction 
to the proceedings of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 

Lord Althorp said, that although what 
he had stated as to the views of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government referred to equity, and 
not to strict law, yet, when he stated that 
the law officers of the Crown had been 
required to give their opinions, and that, 
as the Act of Parliament which had been 
referred to them quoted the words of the 
treaty, he considered, therefore, that the 
law officers of the Crown had declared, that 
we were still bound by the treaty, and 
consequently he was of opinion that he had 
fully answered the question of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He had also stated the 
grounds upon which it appeared to his 
Majesty’s Government that it was bound 
by law, and consequently justified in 
making the payment. 

Sir Robert Peel did not wish to appear 


| soon as the possession and sovereignty of 
| Belgium passed from the king of Holland, 
| the payments were to be at an end ; and he 
| had no hesitation in avowing, that he had 
‘entertained the same impression originally, 
and had mentioned it to an hon. Gentleman, 
a Member of that House, and to the King’s 
| Advocate, who was also consulted. The 
House would feel, that it would be ex- 
tremely inconvenient to enter into a legal 
argument at that time; but he would say, 
|that not only was his first impression 
removed by more mature deliberation, but 
though he had entered into the considera- 
tion personally desirous of finding the 
Crown relieved from the liability, yet, 
after looking at the course which the nego- 
tiations had taken, in order to ascertain the 
due construction of the treaty, and after 
giving the subject the most attentive consi- 
deration, he and his hon. and learned friends 
had formed the unanimous opinion, that nei- 
ther in law nor equity, nor still less in ho- 
nour, was there the slightest doubt that both 
parties meant the passing away of the pos- 
session and sovereignty of Belgium from 
Holland by some external force; that a 
separation by any internal cause or mutual 
agreement was never contemplated; and 
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that, consequently, the obligations of the 
treaty continued in full force. The obli- 
gations of the treaty continuing in force, 
so, he thought, did the Act of Parliament, 
which was founded on, and recited it, 
as the right hon. Baronet had stated. He 
should be able to defend his view of the 
subject when an opportunity regularly 
offered. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan conceived, from 
the wording of the Convention, and of 
the Act of Parliament, as they had been 
read to the House by his right hon. friend, 
and in which it was expressly stated, that 
in the event of any separation between 
Belgium and Holland, this country was 
no longer liable to the interest of the loan; 
he was most fully of opinion, that the Trea- 
sury was not authorized to continue the 
payment after the separation. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, it appeared 
that the first impression of the Attorney 
General was that which any man, with 
ears to hear, and understanding to compre- 
hend, must at once see to be the true con- 
struction of the Act; but that at last he 
came to an opinion founded solely upon the 
equity of the case and the honour of the 
Crown—[“ No, no,” from the Attorney Ge- 
neral.] He certainly understood the result 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s obser- 
vations to be, that his new impression was 
formed as well with a view to the equity of 
the case, as to the honour of the Crown. 
It was not equity or honour that was now 
the proper subject for the consideration of 
the House. If it had been intended 
that the Convention should continue, it 
would have been so expressed. If the 
honour of the Crown was pledged beyond 
the Convention, he was sure the House 
and the country would wish, that the 
honour of the Crown should become the 
bond of law. But any man who heard the 
Convention read, must see that it admitted 
of no two conclusions; and, which made 
the case still stronger, it had been found 
necessary to frame an Act of Parliament 
for the purpose, which embodied the words 
of the Convention. How was it possible 
that a Minister of the Crown should 
issue the money of the public to perform 
an engagement to which the country was 
in no degree liable? It was said, that a 
separation trom internal causes was not 
meant—but why, if that were the case, 
did not the Convention state it ? 

The Attorney General said, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite, must 
surely either not have heard what he 
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said, or he must have misunderstood him 
altogether ; because he had declared, in 
the most distinct and positive manner, that 
the law officers of the Crown, had no 
doubt whatever as to the legal responsi- 
bilities which the treaty in question im- 
posed upon the Government; and when it 
should become necessary to explain the 
grounds upon which this opinion was 
formed, he had not the smallest doubt 
whatever, that the House would give 
their approbation to the course which the 
Ministers had pursued. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that he did not wish 
to prolong the discussion ; but he could not 
help remarking, that there were two points 
on which the Attorney General had not 
satisfied him in the answer which he had 
given to the observations of the right hon. 
Baronet. The hon. and learned Member 
had certainly reverted to the opinions which 
he and the other law officers of the Crown 
had come to on the subject of this treaty. 
Now, what he wished to know was, 
whether that opinion was formed as to the 
obligation which was imposed on the Crown 
to continue to fulfil the stipulations of the 
treaty, and to issue the necessary sums for 
payment out of the Treasury, or whether 
the law officers of the Crown were of 
opinion that the Exchequer had the power 
to issue money without an order for that 
particular purpose from Parliament ? With 
the first the House had nothing to do; but, 
in the second case, they had every thing to 
do with the payment—for if the Exchequer 
possessed that right, then there was no use 
whatever in passing Acts of Parliament for 
the application of the public money. The 
next point upon which he felt altogether 
unsatisfied by the reply of the hon. and 
learned Member was, the remark which 
was made that two parties to the treaty 
had agreed that the engagement continued 
to be binding. Now, it happened that 
the treaty was tripartite—between Eng- 
land, Holland, and Russia; and each of 
those States bore an equal proportion 
of the debt; and he should, therefore, 
like very much to know from the hon. and 
learned Member, if the third party was 
equally consenting to the course which had 
been adopted by the other two parties with 
those parties themselves. 

The Attorney General did not see how it 
was possible to explain the circumstances, 
without entering into a discussion of the 
whole subject; a proceeding altogether 
irrelevant and out of order at the present 
moment, All he could do at that time was 
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merely to repeat his first observation, that 
there had been no notice whatever given of 
the intention of the right hon. Baronet on 
the other side to make any inquiries upon 
the subject of this loan ; and having been 
called upon to give an opinion upon the 
construction of a treaty of considerable im- 
portance, he must say, that he was not, at 
that moment, prepared to say whether it 
was, or whether it was not, obligatory upon 
all these parties. But whenever the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite felt disposed to 
bring the question regularly before the 
House, he should be ready to meet it ; till 
then he could not say whether his Majesty 
had ordered the issue of the money out of 
the Exchequer, or whether the Govern- 
ment had taken it upon themselves to pay 
it, for he could not, at that time, discuss 
the particular views which were enter- 
tained by Ministers on this head, and which 
had led them to act as they had done—a 
course of conduct which the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite would ever find them 
ready to defend. 

Mr. Goulburn merely rose to apologise 
to the hon. and learned Attorney General 
for having asked him a question upon a 
subject on which he certainly seemed to be 
considerably well informed, without, having 
given him notice. He certainly did think 
that he was entitled to ask the hon. and 
learned Member for an explanation of some 
parts of the speech which he had made in 
defence of the conduct of Ministers, and 
particularly on the two points which he 
had selected for explanation. He was 
sorry to have taken the hon. and learned 
Member unawares, but certainly, if that 
hon. Member was so taken, there were, or 
ought to be, other Gentlemen on the oppo- 
site bench who were well able to answer 
the questions on which he sought to be in- 
formed. The hon. and learned Attorney 
General had said, that two of the contract- 
ing parties in the treaty considered it as 
binding under the present circumstances— 
now, what he again would ask, as he really 
wished to be informed on the subject, was, 
what was the opinion of the third sub- 
scribing party? He thought also some ex- 
planation was due from the Gentlemen on 
the opposite side who were more immedi- 
ately connected with the Exchequer. 

Lord Althorp said, that the Act stated in 
precise terms the power which the Trea- 
sury had with respect to the payment of 
the money, and it also clearly granted a 
power to his Majesty to comply with the 
engagements entered into with the sub- 
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scribing parties to the treaty. If, there- 
fore, the engagement continued to be 
legally binding, the money was conse- 
quently still payable, and the same Act 
which empowered the King to form this 
binding engagement also empowered the 
Treasury to pay the money. Both these 
provisions formed part of the stipulations 
of the existing treaty. As to the inquiry 
which the right hon. Gentleman had made, 
with respect to the consent of all the 
three parties to the treaty to view it as 
binding, all he had to say was, that un- 
doubtedly, if two of those parties were 
willing to look upon it in that light, they 
were not to consider the other party as 
refusing if no such intimation was afforded 
them. 

Sir Charles Wetherell hoped, he should 
not be told, that the House of Commons 
was not the fit guardian of the public 
purse, or that, because it was unreformed, 
it was not a fit judge of the necessity for 
expenditure, and of the propriety of meet- 
ing that necessity. It was right, that the 
public should know—or if they did not 
know, it was his duty to inform them— 
that an unreformed House of Commons had 
exercised as much vigilance over the expen- 
diture of the public money as their succes- 
sors, thereformed House of Commons, could 
ever do ; and he thought the public owed no 
small debt of obligation to the right hon. 
Baronet for having introduced the subject of 
the present discussion, because it was his 
opinion that the Government had committed 
a flagrant breach of the law; and he could 
find no other expression in which to clothe 
his thoughts upon the subject. It might be 
very right in an equitable point of view, 
looking at the question as an abstract 
matter of honour and equity, that the Go- 
vernment should pay the money ; but even 
if the honour of the country be implicated 
in its payment, was it not for the House 
of Commons to judge of that question of 
honour ? and if it were found to be binding, 
was it not the peculiar province of the 
House of Commons to make that honour 
good, and to sanction the payment of the 
money? This was a matter of the very 
highest importance, and one which every 
Member of that House was deeply in- 
terested in. He did not consider the hon. 
and learned Member opposite to have gone 
the length of stating it to be his opinion, 
that the payments which the Government 
had taken upon itself to make, were due 
by the letter of the treaty. He, however, 
did not rightly understand whether the 
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hon. Member meant to say, that the honour 
of the country was so involved as to render 
it binding on the Government to continue 
to fulfil the treaty, or whether he meant to 
say, that the treaty itself continued to be 
legally binding, and that the payment was 
made in conformity to the letter of the 
treaty: but this he would say, that no one 
who had read that treaty would venture to 
make the assertion, that the Government 
was still bound legally to continue to make 
the payments. He asserted, that by the 
letter of that treaty the Government was 
not bound. When his hon. and learned 
friend introduced the honour and equity of 
the country intothis discussion, he took into 
his hands a province not belonging to the 
law officers of the Crown, and which any 
law officer of the Crown, who knew his 
duty would have rejected. If the Law 
Officers of the Crown had given an opinion 
upon what affected the honour and equity 
of the country, then their opinion was 
not worth the paper on which it was 
written. He must, therefore, say, that the 
hon. and learned Member had arrogated to 
himself the right of forming and delivering 
an opinion upon a case which, when it was 
sent to him, he ought to have returned to 
the place whence it came, unanswered ; the 
more particularly if the opinion which he 
had formed was, that the country was not 
legally bound, but bound only in honour, 
to continue to act under the stipulations 
of the treaty, as if they had never been in- 
fringed upon. The noble Lord (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) would, he hoped, 
suffer him to request his Lordship to sus- 
pend all future issues of money from the 
Treasury in payment of any further sums 
under thistreaty. Hedid not know whether 
the noble Lord would consent to suspend 
those issues, for he seemed to say, that the 
payments were in strict conformity to the 
Act of Parliament; but looking at the 
treaty as it stood at present, he was of 
opinion, that every one of the payments 
which had been made since the treaty was 
infringed were direct breaches of the law; 
and he said this, not knowing if the pro- 
priety of making those payments had or 
had not been submitted to the consideration 
of his Majesty’s law officers: but the Go- 
vernment had been so eager to press on the 
Question of Reform, to the entire exclusion 
of all other business, that he was very much 
inclined to believe that the payments 
were made as a matter of course, without 
any inquiry or consultation whatever. The 


hon. and learned Member had said, that 
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his original opinion was the same as that of 
the right hon. Baronet, and that, on looking 
at the equity of the case, he had been in- 
duced to change that opinion. Now he 
(Sir Charles Wetherell) was inclined to 
think, that the original opinion was the 
best, and that the course which the hon. 
and learned Member ought to have adopted, 
when the correspondence which passed 
between the contracting Powers, previous 
to the settlement of the treaty, was sent to 
him to peruse, in order that his judgment 
might be clearer and his information more 
correct, was to have returned the corre- 
spondence, and to have said to the Ministers, 
“TY am not the proper person to consider 
what is meant by the protocols, nor to de- 
cipher the equity of the case by perusing 
a correspondence on the subject of this 
treaty.” He ought to have looked over 
the treaty itself, and that alone ; and upon 
that document ought his legal opinion to 
have been formed. The hon. and learned 
Member, in looking over the correspond- 
ence, probably found an argument here, 
and an explanation there, which he was 
pleased to apply to the treaty, and by 
which he, probably, explained its meaning 
to himself. If so, he made the treaty out 
to be a treaty of omissions ; and in doing 
so, he changed from his character of At- 
torney General into that of a diplomatist, 
who is endeavouring to read in a treaty 
what is not contained there. It might, per- 
haps, turn out that the honour of the coun- 
try was involved in the strict observance of 
this treaty, even under the altered state 
of the parties concerned ; and if so, if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would lay on 
the Table of the House the correspondence 
which passed, and by which a case could be 
made out, authorising Parliament to add to 
the treaty, and continue the payments, 
such a course would not be objectionable ; 
but, in the mean time, he must beg to ask, 
if it was in the power of the law officers of 
the Crown to introduce stipulations into 
a treaty which had no existence there, 
merely for the purpose of obviating the ne- 
cessity for applying to Parliament to grant 
the Government the means of altering the 
treaty, and of acting up to the intention 
as well as the strict letter of legal obliga- 
tion which was imposed upon the country 
when it was contracted? The law officers 
of the Crown seemed, however, in this in- 
stance to have clothed themselves in a pan- 
oply of chivalry, and to have volunteered 
an opinion as to the honour and equity of 
making payments, whilst they ought te 
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have stuck to the mere question of law. He 
could not help again exp:essing it to be 
his firm opinion, that in making the pay- 
ments under this treaty, after the stipula- 
tions had been altogether infringed upon, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had acted 
as illegally as the law officers of the Crown 
had advised inconsiderately. 

The Atlorney General said, that he 
could only repeat what he had said from 
the first, that he was not called upon for 
any opinion upon the equity of the case ; 
and he thought he had stated this so 
clearly, that no distortion of imagination 
could have misrepresented or misunder- 
stood him. When he said that the treaty 
was binding on the contracting parties, he 
meant to say, that such was the legal con- 
struction which the subscribing parties 
themselves came to. 

Mr. Goulburn observed, that the hon. 
and learned Member had described such to 
be the construction of the treaty by two of 
the subscribing parties, but he had not 
given any reply to the question which he 
had put to him, with respect to the con- 
struction which was put on the treaty by 
the third subscribing party. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM—BILL FOR 
EneGLanp—Srconp Reaping.] On the 
Motion of Lord Althorp, the Order of the 
Day for the Second Reading of the Reform 
of Parliament (England) Bill, was read ; 
and the noble Lord moved that the Bill 
be then read a second time. 

Lord Porchester rose, and said, that he 
should occupy the time of the House for 
a very short period, whilst he called their 
attention to the few observations which he 
felt it to be his duty to offer on the moment- 
ous subject now before them. He was the 
advocate of a temperate measure of Reform, 
feeling that, under the circumstances in 
which the country was placed, all party- 
feeling ought to subside, mutual recri- 
mination be forgotten, and the harshness 
of extreme opinions mitigated, by a spirit 
of compromise and conciliation. But, he 
must ask, had his Majesty’s Ministers ren- 
dered this an easy matter of accomplish- 
ment? Had they rendered it easy for 
their opponents to return the sword to 
the scabbard? They had not; and the 
hopes which were entertained, that some 
measure would have been proposed which 
all the branches of the Legislature could 
accede to, were completely disappointed. 
In no material points did the present 
measure differ from the last, except in the 
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adoption of the census of 1831, and the 
extension of the franchise to freemen in 
perpetuity ; and in all stages of its progress 
he should be compelled to meet it with the 
objections which he had urged against the 
former Bill, and to oppose the present 
measure with all his power. The unneces- 
sary extension of the franchise to so many 
great towns, and the increased number of 
Members which were given to the metro- 
polis, were still as objectionable to him as 
when they were first proposed. The 
theory, too, upon which the changes were 
based, was as objectionable as ever, if not 
more so; and when he saw that twenty- 
two additional Members were to be given 
to the Representation of towns, and only 
one solitary Member in addition was be- 
stowed upon the county Representation, he 
was tempted to ask the supporters of the 
Bill, where the admirably-adjusted balance 
of Representation between the towns and 
the counties was to be found, which was 
so much boasted of as a feature of the Bill ? 
He must say, it was his opinion that the 
landed interests would suffer greatly by 
the change now proposed, and the result 
of the improved Representation would be to 
render each succeeding Parliament more 
democratic than the preceding one. It 
was said by the supporters of this Bill, 
that in assenting to pass it, the Ministers 
were only reverting to the ancient principle 
of Representation, according to the Consti- 
tution. He could by no means agree to 
that assertion. On referring to the past 
history of our political system, he saw a 
series of variable changes adapted to vary- 
ing circumstances—sometimes restricting, 
and at other times extending, the exercise 
of the elective rights. Under Henry 6th 
the county constituency was diminished ; 
under George 3rd it was increased by the 
addition of Catholic voters. These changes 
had not been introduced on any one acknow- 
ledged principle ; but each specific mea- 
sure was justified on the grounds of its being 
wise, just, and proper. He saw the great 
county of Lancaster, and the small county 
of Rutland, with an equal number of 
Members. He found the borough qualifi- 
cation had never depended upon any one 
principle, but was obviously different in 
different places. In a word, the irregu- 
larities and anomalies which pervade all 
nature, pervade also the English Constitu- 
tion. In those times to which the Minis- 
ters referred, as the periods when the 
ancient Constitution was in its fullest 
vigour, there was no such thing as civil 
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liberty. The House of Commons was 
called, by high authority, “ brute folk, and 
inexpert.” But now, at the very moment 
when they were seeking to restore that 
ancient Constitution, civil liberty flourished 
to a degree heretofore unknown in the 
annals of the world. The early times, 
then, in which they were told to look for 
the ancient principles of the Constitution, 
were times in which civil and personal 
liberty were disregarded, and in which the 
power of the sword too frequently over- 
came the power of the law. The later 
times, in which the representative system, 
now so much calumniated, was moulded 
into its present form, were times in which 
liberty had flourished unassailed, and in 
which it had realized for the community a 
constant succession of blessings, which had 
rendered this country the envy and admira- 
tion of the world. In the fulness of these 
discussions he was inclined to think, that 
hon. Gentlemen had generally overlooked 
the real cause of all stable government. 
In his opinion, the secret Jay in preserving 
harmony between the state of property and 
political power. Whilst the present insti- 


tutions of England endured, he had little 
fear for the stability of property; and 
while property and those institutions were 


in harmony, as at present, he believed the 
government would continue safe. The 
endeavour which was making to separate 
power from property, was the leading 
principle of those convulsions which had 
worked such changes in so many of the 
European States. Let him call the atten- 
tion of the House to the progress of de- 
mocracy in America, where the influence 
of property over the institutions of the 
country was becoming daily less apparent, 
and where the federative power, which 
was at one period all-powerful, was at the 
present time all but annihilated. Elections 
were becoming more popular, and, as a 
consequence, local, and not general in- 
terests, were more attended to; independ- 
ent and conscientious opinions were sacri- 
ficed to the fluctuating feelings of the day, 
theexecutive power was gradually absorbed 
by an encroaching legislature ; a constant 
change took place in the members of the 
legislature, and an irrational and never- 
ceasing jealousy, directed against the aris- 
tocracy of superior talent, and practical ex- 
perience, pervaded the community. Enact- 
ments were made indirectly against pro- 
perty ; primogeniture, once the law of the 
land, was abolished, and now only spoken of 
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courses of the democracy which the senate 
was utterly unable to restrain. But, in 
answer to this it would be said, “the House 
of Lords is a very different assembly from 
the American Senate; it possesses more 
inherent stability, and has far more weight,” 
both in property and public estimation. 
He conceded these points freely ; but the 
question was, what degree of political 
weight would the Peers retain if this Bill 
passed into a law, when the sources which 
gave them power in that House were dried 
up- Were any persons wild enough to 
suppose that an aristocracy and an unmix- 
ed democracy could harmonize together, 
or could mere hereditary legislators with- 
stand the will of an assembly representing 
the immediate feelings, and supported by 
the passions of the people ? It would be said, 
their property would give them influence ; 
but how long were they likely to possess 
it? A reformed Parliament might follow 
the example of other regenerated States, 
and by altering the law of succession, an- 
nihilate, at one blow, their means of influ- 
ence. It was in vain to say these fears were 
imaginary, that the people were too much 
attached to existing institutions to contem- 
plate the possibility of such a change. That 
attachment would be uprooted by this very 
Bill, for it was well known that the human 
mind reconciled itself to the most extensive 
changes, if they were but progressive. It 
was the object of Ministers to eradicate cer- 
tain unpopular influences; but did they not 
perceive they were occupying untenable 
ground? When they had destroyed these, 
could they hope to spare those which were 
equally unjustifiable and indefensible in 
abstract argument. If a Frenchman were 
to be asked, what was the most objection- 
able part of the old system in his country, 
he would reply, “‘ The law of property, as 
it at present existed.” Yet the French 
were once as strongly attached to that 
law as the English are now. So, in this 
country, let the law of primogeniture be 
repealed, and the House of Lords would be 
at once annihilated. The equalization of 
landed property had ever flowed from every 
popular assembly in Europe, even when 
the check of a second chamber existed. 
It had also followed democracy in the 
United States, and he feared the same result 
would follow from extended Reform in this 
country. But it would, he wasalsoafraid, not 
progress so peaceably as in America, where 
the tide of change rolled on unrestricted. 
The national mind was occupied in culti- 
vating their boundless wastes ; the people 
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were flourishing and contented ; large pro- 
perties were few in number ; and no re- 
sistance could be offered; but in the old 
States of Europe, where masses of property 
abounded, where the population was dense, 
and with no room to expand, the collision 
had been dreadful, and the transition from 
one state of society to another had only 
been effected through shipwrecking one 
generation. Having made these general 
observations, he would endeavour to ascer- 
tain the effects of the Bill, as it was likely 
' to operate in detail upon the different inter- 
ests of the country; and first, as to the 
Representation of towns. It was known 
that many hon. Members entertained great 
objections to a single Representative being 
granted ; the Government had therefore, 
with much tact and ingenuity, turned that 
feeling to advantage, by making the pre- 
sent Bill more popular in its bearings, in 
allotting a most undue proportion of addi- 
tional Representatives to towns; but this 
was, in effect, quite contrary to his and his 
hon. friends’ wishes and intentions ; and he 
suspected the real object of it was, by a 
side-wind to neutralize the effect of the 
franchise which had been granted to the 
tenants of England by the exertions of his 
noble friend. It was obvious to the com- 
monest capacity, that whether it was in- 
tended as a boon or not to the manufac- 
turing interest, and to give them a weight 
and influence which they hitherto had not, 
to the same extent, over the agricultural 
interest, the provisions of the Bill, by increas- 
ing thenumbersof the Representatives of the 
large towns, so far depressed that interest, 
which was far from being too predominant 
in the State at present. Ministers were 
unnecessarily and wantonly creating .a 
large popular constituency in the metropo- 
lis, where least of any part of the kingdom 
it was required, and where most of all, its 
existence was likely to be mischievous, and 
least under control. Like the Franken- 
stein of romance, they not only gave the 
monster existence, but they endued it with 
gigantic powers from its very birth. The 
landed interest might have had some in- 
fluence over the smaller towns, but that 
would now be utterly annihilated. The 
noble Lord and the King’s Government 
should recollect, that the agricultural in- 
terest was, from absolute necessity, and the 
nature of things, a power which had not 
the advantages of concentration or union 
in the same degree asthe manufacturing in- 
terest. It was necessarily a divided inter- 
est, from the circumstance of its numbers 
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being spread over a large surface or space, 
with few opportunities of meeting in a 
collected body. It should, therefore, have 
suggested itself toa good Government, that 
this body required their fostering care and 
protection, whenever its interests came 
into collision with those of the party al- 
ready acknowledged to surpass it in power, 
from the various advantages it possessed as 
to concentration and union of force. Minis- 
ters, however, had pursued a different 
course, and it would be discovered, that in 
this, the third edition of their Bill, they 
had made attempts to weaken essentially 
the landed interest. How far they differed 
from their predecessors in the project of 
Reform would be discovered by a reference 
to the conduct of Mr. Pitt, and the debates 
of the period when he brought forward his 
motion onthesame subject. It was proposed 
by that illustrious m enlightened states- 
man, that in those cases where the boroughs 
were to be surrendered, so as to add strength 
to the democratic influence, the lapsed right 
should be transferred to the counties in the 
first instance, and only the surplus should 
be given to the towns of magnitude and 
importance, in point of wealth or number 
of inhabitants. The alarm and appre- 
hensions of his side of the House, and of 
persons out of doors, were attempted to be 
lulled by the assurances of the noble Lord 
and his friends, that all their fears were 
baseless ; for that property, which was 
always the best judge in every case 
where its interests were concerned, was to 
be found arrayed on the side of that Reform 
which the public demanded, and Ministers 
had introduced to the notice of the Legis- 
lature. Alas! it had for so long a period 
been the habit of the property of this 
country to look to the Ministers of the 
Crown for its support and protection, that 
it was not to be wondered at that the posses- 
sors of property should, almost instinctively, 
and without examination of the reasons 
for imposing that implicit confidence, look 
up to the Government for protection in 
the enjoyment of that, for the security of 
which, amongst other things, all govern- 
ments were established. In that class of 
persons, therefore, Ministers and their pro- 
ject had certainly its supporters. The con- 
fidence reposed had been violated, and these 
persons had surrendered themselves with- 
out scruple into the hands of those whom 
they had been accustomed implicitly to 
trust. They could not induce themselves 
to believe there was poison in the honeyed 
bowl. But he would remind the noble 
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Lord, there were persons, and those a large 
class, as well as men of the highest respect- 
ability, who felt differently from the noble 
Lord as to the dangers which might be ex- 
pected to accompany this innovation in the 
Constitution. He would ask the noble 
Lord, whether, when he talked of his 
great county meetings and manufacturing 
unions, he found, or could: enumerate as 
his supporters, the country gentry ? What- 
ever might be the respectability of those 
meetings, or the able speeches there de- 
livered, he would not hesitate to state, that 
the gentry had, with very few exceptions, 
absented themselves from those meetings, 
or abstained from giving any countenance 
to the project of the present Ministers by 
their presence or their eloquence. There 
was a party, he would admit, not deficient 
either in property or activity in public life, 
who, for the last twenty years, had been 
distinguished as of the old leaven, bearing 
on its front the all-redeeming stamp, in 
some men’s opinion, of innovation. This 
active and insinuating body or class had, 
it was true, supported the Reform Bill 
with an influence more than proportioned 
to its numbers; and the country gentry, 
however comparatively powerful, had been, 
strange to say, surprised and confounded 
by the mode of their attack—in the same 
way as, if he might be allowed the use of 
a figure, the Indian buffalo was said to suffer 
itself to become fixed and entranced by the 
fascinating glance of the boa constrictor, 
so as to be incapable of withdrawing 
itself from the monstrous coil of its fell 
enemy, or exerting its native force to escape 
a danger it could neither repel nor avert. 
There had been some persons who had 
felt, however, and expressed themselves as 
they ought, both in that House, and in 
pamphlets written with distinguished abi- 
lity, as in the cases of his hon. friend, the 
member for Sudbury (Sir John Walsh) 
and another hon. Member of that House, 
in which the dangers consequent upon that 
change meditated by his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, had been pointed out with perspicuity 
and force sufficient to put society on its 
guard, if such an object might be attained 
by the instrumentality of pure reason and 
argument. But it was not from such per- 
sons as the declaimers at public meetings 
or unions, however eloquent they might be, 
that the public could safely take their 
estimate of the value of the changes pro- 
posed to be made in our representative 
system. ‘They were unsuited by their ha- 
bits to the consideration of such topics, 
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which were only to be treated with safety 
and advantage by the thinking class of men, 
who silently, and aloof from the tumult 
of popular passion, applied all the calm 
energy of their minds to the development 
of sound principles and practical improve- 
ment in our necessarily complicated repre 
sentative system. Oh, why then should 
Ministers suppose, that Reform upon prin- 
ciples of moderation would not fall upon 
such men as a gift of grace? Did they 
assert still that they had the suffrages of 
all the intelligent in their support? If, 
untaught by their defeat, and that 
reaction of public feeling which they 
could not plead they had not observed, 
they continued to make such an asser- 
tion, he had no hesitation in saying, 
that they were quite unfit to appreciate 
the public sentiments, and stand at the 
head of public affairs. How was it, that 
the opposers of the Bill—men who had an 
equal property at stake—did not hesitate 
to make known these objections openly in 
that House to the innovation of Ministerial 
Reform, despite of the angry demonstra- 
tion exhibited at public meetings? Was it 
not, that they were satisfied that they might 
depend on the good sense and the sound 
feelings of the country, should the measure 
of Reform even be defeated by their influ- 
ence, and did they not rely on the good 
sense of the people; whereas the Ministry 
acknowledged that they could not trust to 
that sense and feeling; and in all their 
speeches alluded to such a result in terms 
which seemed purposely framed to induce 
the belief that nothing but tumult, insur- 
rection, and ruin, must follow. If insur- 
rection were in reality to be apprehended 
in such an event, from whom would it 
emanate, or who would fan the flame, ex- 
cept those with whom his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters were now running a race so alarming 
and portentous? Were not those persons, 
whom Ministers seemed so anxious to 
gratify in this instance, men, by their 
own acknowledgment, of a class which 
would not be satisfied with much, unless 
they received all? Were the supporters 
of the Constitution to surrender up their 
arms to a party who already plainly and 
boldly asserted, they would employ them 
against those who had the folly to part 
with their weapons of defence? In reply 
to the allegation that all the families of pro- 
perty in the kingdom were favourable to 
Reform, he would ask whether, although 
Bedford, Russell, and Cavendish, were proud 
names, and associated in the national recol« 
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lections with great talents and high achieve- 
ment, though the Premier Duke had made a 
sacrifice through, as he believed, a high and 
overpowering sense of duty, to the princi- 
ples of Reform, were not Percy, Warwick, 
and Rutland, names incribed in the proud- 
est pages of our history? Had Montrose 
no charm for loyal ears, or Buccleugh no 
place in the annals of fame? Were the 
names of Cecil and of Shaftesbury discon- 
nected with safety in council, or eloquence 
in the Senate? These were surely a great 
portion of the great interests and the pro- 
perty of the country, of which any cause, 
however high, might be proud. They 
were, too, of a class to whose firmness and 
courage the people owed much of their 
present freedom, and who had, like the 
nobility of Spain, who supported with simi- 
lar generosity the Cortes in their struggles 
with the Crown, received the recorded 
thanks of a grateful nation. And what 
had been the eventual fate of those high- 
minded men, the nobles of Spain? They 
were stripped of their possessions, and 
exiled from their native land ; and were at 
last seen supplicating for charity, and wan- 
dering over the face of the globe. He 
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prayed most earnestly the same result would 
not happen in this country. 


He feared, 
however, that it was a general rule, that 
whenever a State was to be overthrown, 
men of eminent station were found ready 
to march in front, and to lead on the popu- 
lace to desolation and destruction. The 
liberties of Greece and Rome were not al 

together destroyed till the spirit of the 
aristocracy was led astray—until such men 
as Julius Cesar (the light of the Patri- 
cians) had yielded themselves to the em- 
braces of the democracy. When he saw in 
so many instances of successful revolution, 
that some of the most eminent Statesmen 
had marshalled the way to desolation, and 
when he saw the Wentworths, and the 
Russells, and the Howards of the day lead- 
ing on the Bill of Reform, was he not 
justified in fearing that the aristocracy of 
England would share the fate of those of 
France, of Spain, and other countries? He 
had, he was glad to state, always himself 
been, as many on his side the House were 
also, friendly to Reform, on the safe prac- 
ticable basis of mutual concessions and mu- 
tual securities. But, as he saw no conces- 
sions in the present Bill, as he saw no pro- 
position for securing the other branches of 
the Legislature from the overpowering pre- 
dominance of the power they were invited 
by this Bill to vest in the Commons of 
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England, he felt it to be his imperative 
duty, though he performed it reluctantly, 
to move, as an Amendment, that the Bill 
be read a second time that day six months. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, in rising to 
second the Amendment moved by his noble 
friend, he was most desirous to draw the 
attention of the House to the real pro- 
visions of the Bill, of which hon. Mem- 
bers could only judge by examining into 
the details, as in those details were con- 
tained the very essence—the principle of 
the Bill. No doubt it was eminently de- 
mocratical, much more so than the last, and 
therefore it had the decided approbation of 
Mr. Attwood, of the Birmingham Union, 
and of several other Unions throughout the 
country. If the Bill were not as democra- 
tic as it really was, the Government would 
have been bound to answer for it to the 
Political Unions, with which they had been 
in correspondence, as well as to certain 
Members in that House. He should be as 
happy as any man to consider the Bill with 
every spirit of conciliation, and with as 
much good temper as he could discuss any 
subject having for its object what he con- 
sidered to be the overthrow of the Consti- 
tution. But it was the natural and honest 
sensation of the heart to express strongly 
what it felt warmly. In the repeated Bills 
which were brought before the House there 
was no defined principle, unless, indeed, a 
principle of wide, unnecessary, and danger- 
ous innovation, unless a principle of making 
the Political Unions the masters of the 
country could be considered such. The 
only basis he could discover on which the 
present Bill was built, was an endeavour 
to elevate the democratic over the landed 
interest of the country. When he heard 
the Ministers state the necessity of di- 
minishing the usual number of Members 
constituting the House, he in vain had 
asked their reasons for the reduction ; but 
as they altered their opinions from Session 
to Session, it was but fair to imagine they 
had no other reason for acting as they 
had done, than the mere wanton love of 
innovation, and the effects of these repeated 
changes had been, to bring forth the most 
preposterous claims. It appeared as if the Go- 
vernment wished to have a bank (of Mem- 
bers) in hand that others might draw upon 
it; and so it happened, for the Scotch and 
Irish Representatives, finding the Govern- 
ment had a few Members to give away, 
immediately made their applications, and 
said they would not be satisfied without a 
fair share of the stock in hand. Mr. 
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for having made use of the name of an hon. , 
Member who was absent ; but Mr. O’Con- | 


nell said, that he would not be satisfied un- 


less Ireland had fifteen Members, in conse- | 
quence of the stock which the Government | 
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he never could obtain the information which 
he coveted during the course of these dis- 
cussions, although he did not complain of 
any want of courtesy upon the part of the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, but yet it must be clear, that ona 
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at last avowed they had to dispose of. Now | question of so much importance as‘ the pre- 
if the Government had no such bank, | sent every information in the power of Go- 


neither the Scotch nor Irish Members could 
ever have made any such demands as they 
had made. Agitation now prevailed in 
Ireland to a most alarming extent; the 
people there had entered into a confederacy, 
not merely upon the subject of procuring 
additional Members, but for the redress of 
what they were pleased to call other griev- 
ances, and he begged leave to ask the noble 
Lords opposite, if such ajstate of things was 
not calculated to produce considerable dan- 
ger to the State? The condition of Ire- 
land had been produced solely by the su- 
pineness and misconduct of the Govern- 
ment. Then, as to the census of 1821, 
hon. Gentlemen opposite never would hear 
of making any other than that the standard 
of the population by which the elective 
franchise was to be governed ; over and 
over again they were urged (o adopt the 
more correct standard of 1831; but no, 
they were inflexible. And yet on this 


occasion they had come round to the 
standard of 1831, which for the first time 
they had now agreed to consider as the most 


equitable and most just. There were no 
less than seven editions of schedules A and 
B, all differing from each other—a large 
family, but no likeness between any two of 
them. Why change the constituency of A 
and B? All changes excited alternate hopes 
and fears ; and why have one borough or 
class of boroughs dead to-day and restore 
them to life the next day? It was said 
that the first ten boroughs in B were to 
have the right of electing two Members 
each, and out of the bounty of the noble 
Lord they were now to have that right 
continued to them which was formerly 
so very unjustly to be taken away. Why, 
it really appeared as if the noble Lord were 
in a dream, and had said, “ I’ll give to each 
of ten boroughs in schedule B an additional 
Member, beside the two to which they 
were before entitled.” And thus it would 
appear as if these ten boroughs were to 
havethree Memberseach instead of two. He 
was glad they had got rid of the Riding 
Commissioners, but only because they were 
to have the Report of the Commissioners, a 
species of information which he was most 
desirous of seeing. He must complain that 
VOL, IX. {38 





vernment to grant should be freely given 
to Members of that House. He now 
begged to call the attention of the House 
to the manner in which the variousinterests 
of the country would be affected by the 
measure before them. Out of the total 
number of boroughs at present in existence, 
there were about eighty-seven that were 
to be partially or wholly destroyed ; and in 
those which were to remain, a new and 
uniform constituency was to be created, to 
operate with the various descriptions of the 
present electors. According to the Bill as 
it stood at present, it took away from what 
he should call, by way of distinction, the 
conservative interest of the country, about 
144 Members, as appeared by an examina- 
tion of the particulars. There were two 
for Weymouth, 112 from schedule A, and 
thirty from schedule B. On the other hand 
it was necessary to look at the increase of 
the popularinterest: forty-four Members had 
been added to it by means of schedule C, of 
whomeight were tobe from the metropolitan 
districts, and nineteen by means of schedule 
D, all of whom were open to the objection 
that they were bestowed on places where 
there must be a contest for the single Mem- 
ber: on the whole it appeared there were 
to be sixty-three Members given to the ma- 
nufacturing interests, and what was there 
to set against this on the part of the 
agricultural interests? Two new Mem- 
bers were added to Yorkshire, two to Lin- 
colnshire, eight to as many counties, on the 
principle of their returning three each (a 
plan particularly objectionable, because it 
made a distinction between electors where 
none had previously existed) ; three were 
added to the Welch counties, one to the 
Isle of Wight, and fifty according to sche- 
dule F, making altogether sixty-six Mem- 
bers, who, it was said, would be returned 
by the agricultural interest. When the first 
Bill was introduced by the noble Lord, it 
was held out as a boon to the agricultural 
interest, that their influence in the coun- 
ties would be strengthened by taking out of 
the county Representation the freeholders 
resident in towns. That was provided for 
in the first Bill; but in the fifth Bill (for 
they were now occupied in the sixth Bill) 
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it was altered, and the Bill now before 
them, the sixth Bill, following the example 
of the fifth, contained no such provision. 
It appeared by it, that all persons who oc- 
cupied houses of a certain value in towns 
which did not return Members of their 
own, were to vote for the county, and what | 
was worse than this, all freeholders under 
10/. annual value in the towns to be enfran- 
chised, as well as those who now returned 
Members, were to vote for the counties, and 
not for the towns in which their freeholds 
were situated. He feared the number of 
these in several instances would be found 
so great as to be an over-match for theagri- 
cultural interests, particularly in those coun- 
ties where there were a considerable num- 
ber of manufacturing towns, and that a 
part, at least, of these sixty-six Members 
must be abstracted from the agricultural, and 
placed to the account of the manufacturing 
interest. The effect of giving the free- 
holders and copyholders and leaseholders in 
towns the right of voting for counties 
would be, that such towns as Birmingham 
and Coventry for example, would invari- 
ably carry the county election. It was 


necessary for the House, before it agreed 
to adopt such a Bill, to look forward and 


see what would be its consequences when 
passed. Let them take Birmingham for 
an example. Already political combinations 
and unions had been established and or- 
ganized there ; the masters and operatives 
had a common interest in agreeing to de- 
press the agricultural and to exalt the 
manufacturing interests; and the time 
was not far distant when the House would 
see these bodies usurping the powers of the 
executive government. They would ex- 
ercise a control utterly incompatible with 
good and impartial government, and the 
result must be, they would form bodies 
in the State which it would be found im- 
possible to break down or dissolve. The 
House of Commons would ultimately be 
the Representatives of such Political Unions; 
it would then assume the whole execu- 
tive authority, to which every other must 
succumb. If the noble Lord and the Ca- 
binet had really and sincerely wished to 
preserve the balance of the agricultural 
and manufacturing interests, they should, 
while giving additional Representatives 
to large towns, have confined the right 
of voting in the freeholder, copyholder, 
and the leaseholder to the towns and bo- 
roughs where their property stood. They 
would then not have been driven to the 10/. 
householder alone, but would have had a 
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more diversified and a much better constitu- 
ency for the towns, and the agricultural in- 
terest would not have been completely over- 
whelmed and sunk. This was done by the 
former Bills, and yet in the two last it 
had been altered. Why was the resident 
in Coventry to be thrown into the county 
Representation? There could be no object 
in such an arrangement which he could 
discover but that of depressing the agri- 
cultural and elevating the manufacturing 
interest. The freeholders of London were 
to be thrown into the county of Middlesex. 
Why? They possessed no such right now, 
and upon what necessity did they require 
it? He could account for it in no other 
way, and until better reasons were shewn 
to him he should continue to believe, that 
it was done with the design and for the 
single purpose of crushing and keeping 
down the landed interest. There was the 
case of Horsham. The freeholders of 
Horsham were to vote for the Rape of 
Bramber, while Brighton, which at present 
possessed no other influence than as a large 
town voting by its freeholders in the 
county at large, and to which they were 
about to give Members, was to be left with 
its non-resident and small freeholders voting 
for the county, and its householders voting 
for the town. What reason could there be 
for this in common sense but that which he 
had suggested? Andif it had not been 
done for that reason, then it must have been 
done from a mere wanton desire of change, 
without any reason or principle whatever. 
And let the House consider that they were 
thus about to throw all the large towns, as 
well those which already possessed a fran- 
chise of their own as those to which the Bill 
was now to give it for the first time—that 
they were about to throw this overwhelming 
mass of influence upon the counties, not in 
their former strength, but divided and par- 
celled out into districts. Why the county 
voters of oneconsiderable town would nearly 
form a sufficient number in themselves to 
swamp the agricultural voters. He begged 
the House also to mark, that while the mea- 
sure thus operated upon the sixty-six agri- 
cultural Members, neither the landed pro- 
prietors, nor those connected with them, had 
any means of exercising the least influence 
upon the election of the sixty-three Re- 
presentatives of the manufacturing towns. 
In addition to this, as he had already ex- 
plained, there were to be 144 Members 
taken from the conservative interest, so that 
altogether there would be such an immense 
alteration in the relative numbers and de- 
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scription of Representatives, that the result 
of such a measure must inevitably be, that 
they saw there for the last time an assem- 
bly of English Gentlemen connected with 
the land, and enabled to speak the senti- 
ments and the wants of that most import- 
ant of all the interests in the country. 
With regard to the right of voting in 
counties, as far as he understood the com- 
plicated arrangements made by the Bill, he 
found that the clause relating to 50/. te- 
nants at will having a right to vote was 
embodied in it. This, although he did 
not deny that it was an improvement 
generally, only shewed, that so faras the 
framers of the Bill were concerned, 
they had no fixed principles for their 
guidance. But with respect to another in- 
novation in the county franchise, he enter- 
tained a strong objection ; he meant to that 
part of the clause respecting forty-shilling 
freeholders, which was last session adopted 
in haste, but which now appeared to have 
been retained after deliberation, and which 
did not allow a vote to a forty-shilling free- 
holder unless of inheritance. He knew that 
this was intended to strike at sham and 
fraudulent votes. He was convinced, how- 
ever, that it would not effect that object, 


while it would effectually take away from 
many an honest freeholder a right which he 
and his forefathers had possessed from the 
time of Henry 8th; and this would be 
done, too, by a measure professing to ex- 


tend the rights of the people. He knew 
that it was necessary to take precautions 
against fictitious votes, but let it be done 
in a statesmanlike and masterly manner, 
and not by striking a random blow in the 
dark, which only did injury where it was 
not intended to fall. Let them not, in at- 
tempting to remove an excrescence, cut 
away the whole healthy limb. He consi- 
dered the alterations in the qualification 
for towns and boroughs to have left all the 
difficulties of that part of the subject un- 
tuuched. He was always of opinion that 
if such a qualification was to be taken at 
all, rent would be the best test if they 
could get at it, because the real value of a 
thing was “ just as much as it would 
bring.” The alteration respecting the pay- 
ment of rent, however, was easy to be un- 
derstood when they saw how the noble 
Lord’s efforts had been appreciated by Mr. 
Attwood and the persons whom he address- 
ed. The Bill was not so good for the 
landlords as the last, but, by the rule now 
taken, every house in the kingdom upon 
which a claim to a vote was founded must 
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be surveyed and valued every year; so 
that, if the surveyors did not meet and send 
up an address of thanks to the noble Lord, 
they would be the most ungrateful body of 
men that ever lived under a benign Govern- 
ment. He would assert, that under the Bill 
every house, counting-house, and warehouse 
in the country, the occupier of which claim- 
ed to vote, must be regularly and officially 
valued before that claim could be decided, 
and the voter placed on the register. He 
would assert this, and he would defy the 
noble Lord to contradict it. In the former 
editions of the Bill this right was intend- 
ed to apply to dwelling houses alone, but 
now it would apply generally. Let the 
House consider what a scene of confusion 
and ridicule must be presented by these 
annual exhibitions of scheming and litiga* 
tion. According to the provisions of the 
clause he was then reviewing, it would 
also be necessary that an annual valuation 
of all sorts of premises should take place, 
for what was said to be of the annual value 
of 10/. in 1831, in consequence of dilapi- 
dations might not be judged to be so much 
worth in 1832. What would be the effect 
of that upon the minds and the habits of 
the people? Let them imagine the grave 
judges appointed to preside over such in- 
quiries sitting to try the value of a contest 
ed house. Suppose the occupier of a cot 
tage, paying 6/. or 7/. rent, coming forward 
and swearing that his gooseberries and 
currants, and what he was likely to get 
by letting lodgings, made his house of 101. 
a year value, the Judges turning to the 
Jury, and saying, “ Well, gentlemen, you 
have heard the evidence ; and if you think 
that the gooseberries and currants are 
worth so much, then youl must decide that 
this is a fit and proper person to exercise 
the important right of voting for Members 
of the Legislature.” Why, what must be 
the effect of such a mockery but to shake 
in the minds of the people that respect 
which they had always hitherto preserved 
for the proceedings and decisions of justice. 
But, besides this, such a system would open 
a door to one of the worst crimes that can 
afflict any community. He believed there 
would be more perjury committed upon 
the proceedings under this Bill in one year 
than upon all other subjects open to the oath 
of man. A man would endeavour to sa- 
tisfy his conscience by whispering to him- 
self, “ well, after all it was only a matter of 
opinion, I have been swearing to.” This 
was a danger, the risk of which ought not 
—s to be incurred; but here, for the 
2 
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sake of a fancied theory, which was not, 
after all, sanctioned, a great practical griev- 
ance was introduced into society, for which 
no justification could be assigned. It was 
required by the Bill, that a person claiming 
to be registered should give proof of having 
held a 102. house for twelve months, and 
that he should have been rated to the 
poor; but what the amount of that rate 
was to be did not appear. It might be 
five shillings, or any other sum, for no 
amount was specified. The payment of 
the rent was no longer to be required. The 
voter had been relieved from the claim of 
the landlord, he believed, at his suggestion. 
But it was proper that the people should 
know the purposes the Bill was still made 
to serve. It was to bea help to the revenue, 
by compelling the 10/. householder to 

y up his taxes before he could vote. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
labouring in his vocation when this ex- 
pedient was devised, and he had no 
doubt that the assessed taxes would be- 
nefit by the regulation that the voter 
must first produce the receipt of the tax- 
gatherer. It was proper that the people 
should know these things, in order that 
they might not come upon them by a 
very disagreeable surprise, when their de- 
mands should have been complied with, and 
the Reform Bill passed. Another diffi- 
culty would be found in many places where 
houses of 10/. value were not rated to the 
poor’s rates, but by certain local acts the 
landlord was to pay the rates upon them. 
They were told that such parties could 
claim to be put upon the rates under this 
Bill, but the Bill did not specify the time 
when they were to be so put on, nor the 
particular times their rates were to be paid, 
and therefore their opportunity of voting at 
any ensuing election within the year would 
be lost. He now came to the most im- 
portant and most objectionable alteration 
which had been made with reference to 
this new qualification. There was a pro- 
vision now introduced which was not in 
the former Bill; nay, which had been stu- 
diously excluded by the noble Lord, accord- 
ing to his own declaration. But the sche- 
dules had been diminished, and the noble 
Lord thought that something must be done 
on the other side to keep up the popularity 
of the measure. In the former instance it 
was required that the holding should have 
been uniform ; now it was permitted that a 
succession of holdings of the same value of 
10/. should be the title toa vote. By this 
change the character of the new constitu- 
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ency was to be improved by letting in 
weekly lodgers ; and not only weekly lodg- 
ers, but persons who had held a succession 
of lodgings in different parts of the same 
town. He knew not how the examination 
of a claim of this sort was to be worked 
before the Registrar, or how it was to be as- 
certained whether the lodgings had or had 
not been occupied. When a man repre- 
sented himself as having lived now in this 
alley, then in that court, and then in an- 
other place, he should like to know how 
the Judge was to get at the proof of the 
statement. Were the officers to be sent 
over the town to the different lodging- 
houses to seek it. All sorts of evasions 
and tricks would be resorted to for the pur- 
pese of making votes. In the manufactur- 
ing towns they would have the masters 
possessing themselves of houses of the low- 
est description, a nominal rise in wages 
would take place, and the difference 
would be returned by a higher rent, which 
would be made the ground of claiming a 
vote, and the real value of the house could 
never be got at. The proper title of the 
Act when passed would be “ An Act for 
Encouraging the growth of 10/. houses.” 
It would not increase their growth in size 
or in comforts, but in number. As sure as 
he addressed that House they would greatly 
increase for political purposes. ‘They would 
diminish in intrinsic value, because a ficti- 
tious value would be given to them. In 
the manufacturing districts particularly, 
these voters would be created in such num- 
bers, and they would be so extended, as to 
outweigh the influence of all other classes 
of voters combined. He believed, that no- 
thing could be so injurious as this intro- 
duction of a uniform class of voters, instead 
of a system which embraced all classes, 
from the highest to the lowest. The noble 
Lord had not, indeed, adhered to his theory 
of uniformity in the present Bill as in the 
preceding ones. But in what direction 
had he diverged from it? Why, having 
already reduced the qualification to the 
lowest amount at which property could be 
recognized at all, he admitted the lowest 
of the existing rights to be preserved, and 
which would exclude no man whatever 
from the elective franchise who had a 
house of any description over his head. The 
effect of all this must inevitably be, to 
cause the entire destruction of the aristo- 
cratic interest throughout the country. In 
whatever direction they looked, they saw 
the country cursed with political unions 
and combinations, and every species of agi- 
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tation resorted to for the purpose of inflam- 
ing the minds of the lower orders of the 
people against the institutions of the State. 
He entreated Gentlemen to consider the 
circumstances which surrounded and threat- 
ened them. If the result should be to 
bring upon them the calamities of a civil 
war, in one country, and a servile war in the 
other, it became that House to pause before 
they divested property and the institutions 
of the State of their best support—the power 
of their natural protectors. How must the 
agitation and excitement of the lower 
classes be aggravated by the annual recur- 
rence of the proceedings connected with 
the register under this Bill? The effect 
would be the same as that of having a ge- 
neral election throughout the country every 
year. .And to what must that confusion 
and excitement naturally lead? The people 
would soon perceive that the forms and the 
expense to which they were put to acquire 
their vote every year were greater than 
those attending the exercise of the right 
once in seven years ; and they would then 
very naturally demand, that having incur- 
red the trouble and expense of acquiring 
the elective right, they should also be al- 
lowed to exercise it at the same time. Thus 


they should have forced upon them that 


measure of Annual Parliaments which he 
believed both sides of the House were most 
anxious to avoid. The effect of the power 
given to Overseers in parishes must be 
to convert them into political officers, and 
to give them a power wholly incompatible 
with their ordinary duties and _ station. 
Then there was one circumstance, not, he 
believed, very generally known, connected 
with this part of the measure, to which he 
thought there were the strongest possible 
objections. The expenses incurred by the 
Overseers in this business of preparing the 
register, were to be charged upon the poor- 
rates. He thought this was an unjust and 
most absurd regulation. They were daily 
hearing complaints of the insupportable 
pressure of the poor-rates, and yet they 
were to be burthened further with a matter 
of this kind. He should like to know how 
this would be received by those contribu- 
tors to the poor-rates who did not obtain 
votes by the measure. Then let them look 
at the appointments of Barristers to preside 
in the Courts for settling the claims con- 
nected with the register. These Barristers, 
whowere to be paidat the rate of five guineas 
a day, were to be appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor, a political officer! Why was 
this? why was not the Lord Chief Justice, 
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who had no political duties, to make this 
selection; and why was he to be passed over, 
against all precedent, and the appointment 
given tothe Lord Chancellor? The effect of 
such an arrangement was clear enough: it 
would make these Registrars one and all 
political officers. He spoke not of the in- 
tention, but of the effect he had a right to 
speak ; and he would say, that, in conjunc 
tion with the new Bankruptcy Law, the 
giving these appointments to the Lord Chan- 
cellor would place a greater share of political 
power in the hands of that high officer 
than had ever been possessed by any indi- 
vidual whatever. It was ridiculous to 
suppose, that political influence would not 
be exercised by the mode of registration 
which it was proposed to adopt. What 
was to prevent the country Attorney from 
contriving with the Overseer to frame 
registers to suit their own views? But, 
besides this, the former had a particular 
interest to serve, by promoting litigation, 
for whatever costs were incurred were to 
be paid out of the poor-rates. He wished 
to make no charge against the Assistant 
Barrister, who would be selected from 
what he knew to be a most honourable 
body of men, but the natural effect of 
holding the Court for Registration every 
year would be, to create a periodical source 
of litigation, and to keep men’s minds in a 
continued state of ferment, without leading 
to any practical good. With regard to the 
office of Overseer, there would nolonger be a 
difficulty in getting persons to serve that 
office. There would be hereafter as much 
canvassing for that office, as heretofore for 
that of Member of Parliament. That 
would, in fact, be the struggle of parties, for 
whichever could get hold of the Overseer 
would obtain such an advantage over their 
opponents as to render a contest hopeless. 
And must not the effect of ail this be to 
poison the minds of the lower orders, who 
would believe that relief was doled out to 
them according to political views, and 
with the design of making partisans? The 
principle of registration altogether was, in 
his opinion, useless, and contrary to the 
tastes and habits of the people. The ex- 
periment had already been made by Lord 
Stanhope’s Act. But that was not com- 
pulsory, and it became a dead letter. It 
gave all voters the privilege of registering 
their votes if they wished it, but they did 
not choose to take the trouble, preferring 
to have their votes challenged and scruti- 
nized at the place of election, and the Act 
was never resorted to, But after they had 
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seen this roving Commission going through 
the country year after year, keeping the 
public mind in one continual ferment, and 
diverting every person’s attention wholly to 
political subjects, then, after six years of 
this sort of preparation, supposing the Par- 
liament to last so long, then came the 
election itself, and he would undertake to 
show, that that operation would still be as 
full of difficulties as any other part of the 
system. According to the noble Lord, 
indeed, they were to get through theelection 
for a county in two days, and at no ex- 
pense. But if there were to be fifteen 
polling-places open for two days, it was 
quite evident that such an election would 
be equal to one of thirty days’ duration. 
He believed this regulation had been in- 
troduced with a view to prevent any voter 
having to go a greater distance than fifteen 
miles: now, he had no doubt, in some of 
these fifteen booths it would be necessary to 
have sixty or seventy persons employed, 
and this was to be done without expense. 
He had been informed, that the calculations 
of persons experienced in such matters, 
made the expense of bringing up the voters 
of a county under such a system so enor- 
mous, that it would be utterly impossible 
for any individual to meet it. He had now 
gone through the details of the measure, 
which, in his opinion, were so objectionable 
as to warrant the House inrefusing its assent 
to the second reading. There was another 
portion of it, however, to which he objected 
wholly upon principle—he meant that 
which gave so many additional Members to 
the metropolitan districts. He saw great 
danger in throwing such power into the 
hands of that class of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis who would exclusively return the 
Members. He feared that by so doing they 
might be giving a political preponderance 
to the metropolis which would create that 
state of things so often described in a 
neighbapring country, when it had been 
said, that Paris was France. He hoped to 
God, that he should never live to hear it 
said—and if he did, he was convinced, that 
it could only be in consequence of passing 
this Bill—that London was England. If 
such a state of things should unhappily ar- 
rive he asked Gentlemen to consider well to 
what it must necessarily lead, when they 
saw the disposition now manifested in the 
metropolis to combine, am. to assemble large 
bodies of people for the purpose of over- 
awing the deliberations of that House— 
when they saw that the King’s Proclama- 
tion, forbidding the meetings of such bodies, 
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was followed by the proclamations of other 
parties upon the same subject. He had 
himself seen, when the King’s Proclamation 
was posted up near the Home Office, 
another proclamation posted by its side, 
printed upon the same sort of paper, and in 
the same form, calling upon the people to 
obey the Proclamation of the Government, 
because the bloodthirsty boroughmongers 
desired to lead them into a plot, in order 
to shed their blood. He would not stop to 
defend the opponents of this measure from 
the charge of desiring to shed the blood of 
the people, when it was notorious, that in 
their opposition they had constantly been 
maintaining and defending the people’s 
rights. He was now only speaking of the 
sort of influence attempted to be exercised 
over the people ; it showed the animus that 
prevailed, when an individual issued a Pro- 
clamation, and cailed upon the people to 
yield obedience to a Proclamation issued by 
the King’s Government. He knew the 
time could not be distant when the people 
of England having recovered from their 
temporary excitement, would recur to the 
examination of the motives which had 
actuated the opponents of measures like the 
present, and they would then perceive, that 
however much the popular voice might 
have been opposed, it had only been done 
with a view to benefit the people, and to 
advance the prosperity of the country. He 
hoped that the symptoms to which he had 
alluded, and the results to which they 
naturally tended, would have their just 
weight upon the House ; and that before 
agreeing to this measure, its most minute 
details would be examined with thestrictest 
care, for, once adopted, they could never be 
got rid of. They ought to remember, that 
if the measure of last Session had unhappily 
passed into a law, none of the obnoxious 
provisions contained in it, could ever have 
been repealed, but from which his Majesty’s 
Government had now receded. It was of 
the last, and deepest importance, that they 
should look at the consequences of what 
they were going to do. What was a 
reformed House to do? It could not con- 
tinue to do merely that which they them- 
selves had done. If they retraced their 
steps and followed the same course, they 
would disappoint and lose the confidence of 
the people ; because, after the expectations 
which had been excited, to continue to 
follow the old road would, in their view, 
be doing nothing. Other measures must 
be taken, and the first of these would 
be the adoption of all that had been 
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abandoned in the last Bill; If the noble 
Lord and his colleagues were fortunate 
enough to be returned by the new consti- 
tuency, they would be compelled to support 
theadoption of those measures, because they 
were their own offspring, and had only 
been rejected by the firmness of their 
opponents. And let it not be supposed, 
that the beginning of this new career was 
remote and afar off. A new Parliament 
must be assembled upon the passing of 
the Act, for the noble Lord had told 
them that such would have been a neces- 
sary consequence of the passing of the last 
bill. Why this should be he knew not. 
If ever there was a popular Parliament— 
he meant so far as the.other side, the ma- 
jority, was concerned—surely this was it. 
It had granted the people everything that 
they desired; and why, having been the 
donors of this greatest of all boons—why, 
after executing the deed of gift, they were 
to be called upon to die at once, in order 
that the parties benefitted should come into 
immediate enjoyment, he could not con- 
ceive. This, however, they were told was 
to be the gratitude of the Reformers to 
their friends, and the House must look for- 
ward to the next meeting of Parliament as 
the era of a new system, the consequences 


of which would rest eternally upon their 


memories. He wished the principles of 
his opposition to the Bill to be distinctly 
understood. He was not opposed to all 
Reform because he was opposed to this 
particular measure- On the contrary, he 
would not object to a moderate and rational 
Reform ; but there was nothing of moder- 
ation or of reason in the Bill of the Go- 
vernment. He felt that under the circum- 
stances of the country, some Reform was 
necessary. By the conduct of his Majesty’s 
Government, the question had been placed 
in a different position to that which it had 
ever before occupied. When the Catholic 
Question was taken up by the Government, 
he felt, that it must be carried, and there- 
fore his only object was, to see that it was 
carried with the least possible danger to the 
Constitution. With respect to Reform he 
had a similar feeling. His own opinions 
on the subject had undergone no alteration, 
but he felt that some change was demanded 
in consequence of the proceedings of the 
Government; and he was ready to adopt 
any measure not destructive of those in- 
stitutions, which in his conscience he be- 
lieved the great body of the people were 
sincerely desirous to see maintained. He 
was not opposed to a rational Reform, but 
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he was opposed to so vast and sweeping a 
measure of destruction as that brought for- 
ward by the Government. That measure 
would destroy all the old barriers of our 
established institutions, while at the same 
moment it introduced an immense force in 
hostility to them. No country had ever 
advanced to the state in which England at 
present stood, and adopted such a measure 
as that proposed, without falling into ruin 
and anarchy. If the Bill passed, the Con- 
stitution of this country would stand alone, 
without a parallel] in the history of nations. 
And no man could tell how a new Consti- 
tution would work in this country. The 
wisest man that ever lived would be un- 
able to tell what would be the situation of 
this country should this Bill come into 
active operation. The House ought to 
bear in mind, that the Bill immediately be- 
fore it was only a part of the contemplated 
measure of Reform. There were bills re- 
lating to both Scotland and Ireland to suc- 
ceed this. No one who thought there 
ought to be a Reform in the Representation 
of Scotland, but would say, that thatReform 
ought to be un extensive one; and if it 
was so—why in itself it would be a most 
serious alteration in the Constitution of 
Parliament. Again, with respect to Ire- 
land: the Government was not content 
with the existing Representation of that 
country, although there was certainly some 
reason to believe that it was sufficiently 
popular. At the period of the Union, no- 
mination boroughs were destroyed in that 
country, and the right hon. member for 
Waterford upon one occasion declared 
that the constituency of Ireland was as 
popular as it eould be with safety to the 
empire. The Representation of Ireland, 
however, was to be rendered more demo- 
cratic than at present; and, therefore, the 
House would do well to consider the whole 
measure, and not the particular Bill at pre- 
sent before it. They ought not to separate 
the Aristocracy from the other classes of 
the community; and to that result the 
present measure strongly tended. The 
House would best consult the interests of 
the empire, and the permanence of the 
Constitution, under which all classes of the 
people had known so much prosperity and 
happiness, by endeavouring to strengthen 
the bonds of union between all classes of 
the State. He was favourable to a moder- 
ate Reform ; but he was not prepared to 
sanction a measure which would lead to 
the destruction of the Constitution of the 
country. Under these circumstances he 
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should oppose the further progress of this 
Bill, and cordially second the Amendment. 

Amendment put from the Chair. 

Mr. Edward L. Bulwer said, he had 
listened to the speeches of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite with attention, and was glad to 
find that the question was not one of mere 
abstract principle, but whether a particular 
plan of Reform was that best adapted to 
the admitted wants of the country. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had just 
sat down, had not attempted to show that 
no Reform was required, but instead of de- 
bating the principles of the Bill, which was 
the usual course at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, he had entered into a long, and 
in some degree, technical examination of 
its details, and of the probable effects of 
some of its clauses. This formed a pretty 
correct criterion of the feeling which pre- 
vailed on the subject of Reform. One of 
the chief arguments which had been urged 
against the Bill, was, that it tended to weaken 
the just influence in the House of Peers, 
as one of the branches of the Legislature, 
and to exalt the democratic institutions of 
the country at the expense of the aristo- 
cratic. He believed, and was prepared to 


prove, that it would have no such effect. 
The position in which the other House 


now stood, amply bore out his assertion : 
the last bill had been rejected on that pre- 
tence, and what was the result? Were the 
Aristocracy now safer than they were be- 
fore—had any check been imposed on the 
progress of the democratic spirit—or had 
they not fed the popular fervour to a fiercer 
heat by the dangerous fuel of continued 
excitement? A great difference must be 
made between the excitement which grows 
naturally out of a constitution, and that ex- 
citement which opposes it. Popular agi- 
tation was a necessary ingredient in free 
countries, but in good governments it was 
worked off by legitimate means. In 
America there was no danger in the fer- 
ment of opinions—free elections furnished 
them with natural vents. But that ex- 
citement which now belonged to us—the 
excitement that paralysed trade—that be- 
numbed industry—that ripened towards 
universal poverty and universal discon- 
tent—that produced the desire, and, if not 
soon allayed, might produce the necessity, 
for National Unions and Political Associa- 
tions—that excitment was fraught with the 
darkest and the most irremediable evils to 
that country in which it was long suffered 
to exist ; above all, if that country were a 
commercial country—above all, if it had 
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supported its greatness by artificial sys- 
tems—above all, if credit had become so 
vital a part of its prosperity, that every 
popular mistrust was the inevitable fore- 
runner of a stagnant trade and a crowded 
bankrupt list. Why was Manchester more 
democratic than Liverpool? Because Man- 
chester was unrepresented. Let England 
be as liberal to Manchester, and let that 
manufacturing town have Representatives— 
give a free vent to opinion in both, and if 
hereafter they were startled by the mighty 
course of that opinion, they would, at least, 
be no longer endangered by its explosion. 
Hon. Gentlemen had said, that Reform 
would operate against the three aristocracies 
of all civilised countries—the aristocracy of 
talent, of the Church, and of rank and 
wealth. Now, with regard to the first, it 
was said that men of retired and cultivated 
habits of mind, not being able, either from 
peculiarities of disposition or circumstances, 
to brave the chances of a popular election, 
were returned to this House by means of a 
close borough ; and it was argued from 
such premises that close boroughs were ne- 
cessary for their return. He waived alto- 
gether those long theoretical disquisitions 
which had been so copiously indulged in on 
this point; yet what, he asked, was the 
practical result of free elections abroad? 
Look to America; there, of all countries, 
elections were the most popular, and there, 
of all countries, that class of men he allud- 
ed to found the readiest access to political 
honours. Look even to their Presidents, 
for in one memorable instance they would 
absolutely find the man who had attained 
the chief magistracy, the highest honour 
the republic could bestow, was an acade- 
mician and a professor of letters. In 
France, he allowed, elections were not po- 
pular, but there, at least, they had no close 
boroughs; yet most of those who had 
distinguished themselves in politics—M. 
Thiers, M.Guizot, M. Bignon—belonged ex- 
actly tothose classes whom the hon. Member 
declared close boroughscould alonereturn to 
the national councils. Were they then to 
believe that France and America were 
more alive than England to ability and 
merit? if so, they had the remedy—a high 
and noble remedy—in their own hands: that 
remedy did not consist of any system of 
corruption and perjury ; it had no charm 
that attached to the walls of Old Sarum ; 
that remedy lay in a general education of 
the people. If the people could not ap- 
preciate knowledge, diffuse knowledge and 
they would do so, Were hon. Members 
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afraid of the power of the democracy ? 
Instruct the people’as to their interest, and 
they would transfer at once the power of 
the democracy to the power of intelligence. 
Hon. Gentlemen next said, the Church was 
to suffer, and he for one was prepared to 
assert that the Church must undergo some 
great and efficient reform. But necessary 
reforms, called for by the different constitu- 
tion of society, appeared to certain hon. 
Gentlemen, who were attached to things 
as they are, and who could not be made to 
believe that the world progressed although 
they themselves stood still, or even went 
back, appeared to them to signify and be 
the harbingers of destruction. But was 
the Church in no danger now? He 
would tell them, that in one memorable 
night a far deeper wound had been inflict- 
ed on the ecclesiastical establishments of 
England than twenty years would have 
effected, if that Bill had been passed, and 
the people had been brought to see in the 
defenders of the Church the supporters 
also of the people. Was the Church in 
danger now—why? Because it was un- 
popular. Unpopularity was the only inter- 
nal source of danger to any constitutional 
authority. - The institutions the people 
began to believe inimical to their interests, 
If they 


began at the same time to fall. 
would render the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment safe, they must render it beloved. It 
was the same with the aristocracy of rank. 
Popularity was the condition of its exist- 


ence. The hon. member for Calne had 
proved, in his speech in the last Session, 
that the laws which the public refused to 
acknowledge fell at once into disrespect 
and disuse. It was the same with per- 
sons as with laws—with the legislative 
assembly as with the legislative enact- 
ment. Opinion gave its only sanction to 
both. When hon. Members accused the 
Reformers of attempting to strip the Aris- 
tocracy of power, did they mean to say, 
that their object was to deprive them of the 
love, and esteem, and gratitude of their 
countrymen? On these foundations their 
power rested. Did those who advocated 
Reform desire to undermine these? No; 
that task was reserved for the Anti-re- 
formers. It was they who weakened the 
Aristocracy, by alienating from them the 
hearts of the people. Would you preserve 
them? Identify them with the people. 
Would you strengthen their interest? Make 
their interest and the interest of the people 
one and the same. When William 4th 
came to the throne, kings were not popular. 
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Who now ever hears a word said against a 
monarchy? Black books were not pub- 
lished about the King. He was not 
calumniated, for his people would not pur- 
chase such trash; they would scout the 
calumny. Why was this? Because the 
King had conciliated public opinion. Let 
the Aristocracy do the same, and they 
would, in their turn, put down calumny 
and clamour at once. For himself indivi- 
dually, he cared not how soon he might be 
called upon to relinquish his seat in that 
House. But he trusted, at least, that he 
should be present to witness the full accom- 
plishment of this great measure. He 
knew that he should see that House faith- 
ful to its former pledges, but he trusted he 
should also see another assembly wisely 
and magnanimously reversing that decree 
which had separated the members of it 
from the people. He said wisely ; for, till 
within the last two years, why was {it that 
no foreigner could enter this country with- 
out surprise at the almost servile respect 
for the Aristocracy that pervaded all classes? 
Why was it that the English nobles were, 
as a body, the most powerful in Europe? 
Was it not because in the great crisis of past 
history, instead of opposing, they had led 
the way to popular institutions? They 
blended themselves socially and legislatively 
with the people; they grew with the 
growth of that people, and strengthened 
with their strength. He said wisely, be- 
cause, if they would recur to their former 
powers they must recur to their former po- 
pularity. He said, too, magnanimously as 
well as wisely reversing their past decree ; 
for whatsoever consequence might attend 
that reversal—whatsoever might be the 
future operations of that public mind which 
they could only temper, not prophetically 
anticipate, nor permanently direct, the re- 
versal of that decree, the concession to this 
Reform, would stand forth, at least to pos- 
terity, a great memorial ; that, in the hour 
of danger and trial, the Peers of England 
did not persist in dividing themselves from 
that people, with whom hitherto their 
proudest distinctions had been associated ; 
but that, conscious of the justice of their 
high cause, they intrusted it willingly to 
that free tribunal of opinion, before which 
falsehood is indeed condemned, but truth is 
eternally triumphant. 

Lord Mahon: Sir, I can assure you, 
that since this subject was last before the 
House, I have given it the fullest and most 
anxious reconsideration, and I am anxious 
to state, very briefly, the grounds which 
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have confirmed my first opinions, and 
which make it impossible for me, according 
to my conscience and conviction, to vote 
for the second reading of this Bill. I trust 
I may be allowed to say, in the first place, 
that I have no personal interest at stake. 
In the town which I represent, and which 
is placed in one of the schedules, I do not 
possess a single house ; I do not possess an 
acre of land within 100 miles of it. Pro- 
perty in boroughs I have none ; and as to 
the doubt whether I may or may not be 
returned in a reformed Parliament, I am 
quite sure that neither with me, nor with 
any hon. Member on this side of the 
House, would such a consideration weigh 
more than a feather in the scale, in compa- 
rison of the immense importance of the 
national objects now before us. Sir, I 
quite agree with my noble friend (Lord 
Porchester), who opened the debate this 
evening with so much eloquence, that this 
Bill contains considerable improvements as 
compared to the last. I hail with particu- 
lar pleasure the diminution of schedule B— 
the abandonment of the principle of popu- 
lation in schedule A, and the change in the 
Parliamentary Commissioners. Sir, we 
may certainly congratulate ourselves on 
this side of the House at having been the 
first to propose, and the most strenuous to 
urge, those alterations which his Majesty’s 
Ministers now think it their duty to adopt. 
Sir, I do not throw this out as a taunt; I 
only wish to Heaven that they had carried 
these amendments much further. For, 
Sir, though these amendments, suggested 
as they were by ourselves, go far enough 
for much party triumph, were we disposed 
to indulge any such, they do not, I con- 
ceive, go far enough for much national 
advantage. I still see in this Bill what I 
considered the most mischievous leading 
principle of the last—the 10/. qualification. 
My noble friend has objected to it this 
evening as too low ;_ but, Sir, I object, not 
only to its amount, but also to its uni- 
formity. I say, that so immense is the 
variety of interests in this great country— 
so manifold its different relations, that if 
even you can prove to me that this 10/. 
qualification is the proper one for Leeds, I 
am sure, from that very circumstance—I 
require no other proof—that it is not the 
proper one for Greenwich or Devonport. 
Sir, I consider this 10/. qualification as a 
monopoly of Representation for one single 
class—the middle class ; and the exclusion 
from Representation of both the highest and 
the lowest. It excludes the highest (in a 
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great measure, at least), by the destruction 
of not only the nomination boroughs, but 
of the corporations, whether close or open. 
It excludes the lowest by the future dis- 
franchisement of the pot-walloppers and 
the inferior scot-and-lot voters. It is true 
that, under this Bill, the hereditary rights 
of freemen are again confirmed to them, in 
some cases at least, (for freemen by gift or 
marriage are still, it seems, proscribed) ; 
but it is not less true, that neither free~ 
men, pot-walloppers, nor the inferior scot- 
and-lot voters, will be created or suffered 
to exist in any one of the new constitu- 
encies. ‘The real fact is, that, under the 
present system, all places are not repre- 
sented, but all classes are ; and that, in the 
new system, every place will be represented, 
but only one class. I will even go further, 
and assert, that this Bill will in reality 
convert our ancient monarchy into an aris- 
tocracy of 10/. householders [no, no.]} 
Sir, those, hon. Gentlemen who contradict 
me may be assured it isno slight advantage 
that the poor man should remember, as he 
does at present, when he finds himself 
without a vote, that there are places, such 
as Coventry and Preston, where the right 
of suffrage is engrossed by the humblest and 
the lowest—that he should look upon his 
own exclusion not as an insult to his class, 
but only as a misfortune to his town. And, 
Sir, can it be wise, at a time when agitation 
is so rife amongst the lower orders, when 
so many and such artful attempts are 
made to stir them up to violence—can it be 
wise, I say, to neglect to form any bond 
whatever between them and the Represent- 
ation of the country? Can it be wise to place 
before them this 101. qualification as an in- 
superable barrier—hic murus aheneus esto 
—beyond which all franchise is denied ? 
And, Sir, on the other hand, if it be unwise 
to exclude the lowest orders, is it much 
wiser to exclude the highest—to shut out, 
as by this Bill you will do in a great mea- 
sure, from the Representation of the coun- 
try those who have the greatest stake in its 
prosperity ? This measure, Sir, seems to me 
to lop off both head and feet from the body 
politic; and I no more believe that this 
system of Representation can be permanent 
and thriving, than I do that the human 
body could stand and live after such an 
amputation. Sir, there is one point on 
which I differ altogether from the hon. 
and learned member for St. Mawes (Sir 
Edward Sugden). He gave it as his opin- 
ion, that there is no precedent to be found 
in history of such a Constitution as this Bill 
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will produce. Now, Sir, with all possible 
respect for the information and judgment 
of the hon. Member, and great distrust of 
my own, I yet venture to think that 
modern times have displayed examples of 
very similar systems; and that these may 
serve not only as close parallels from their 
details, but as awful warnings from their 
consequences. In several countries has 
this monopoly of Representation by the 
middle classes been tried ; in all it has sig- 
nally failed. What was it but this very 
cause—the centralization of power in a 
single class—that overthrew the first 
French constitution accepted by Louis 
16th—the same alluded to on the first 
night of this Session by the right hon. 
member for Tamworth? It proceeded on 
this very principle; it stripped of power 
the nobles, who had hitherto engrossed it— 
it denied all power to the peasants and 
workmen, whe hitherto, it is true, had 
none, but who had been taught anxiously 
to expect and todemand it. What was the 
result with both? The nobles withdrew 
in disgust from the capital, or any control 
on the government, some retiring to their 
country domains, many more flying across 
the frontier, and enlisting under the ban- 
ners of Condé, as invaders of their native 
land? What was the effect on the poor? 
Disappointed in their expectations of poli- 
tical power—overrating the sweets of that 
power from the very fact that they had never 
been allowed to taste them—and disliking 
their new aristocracy of shopkeepers much 
more than their old aristocracy of gentle- 
men, they rose in tumult; the vast mass 
heaved and flung off the superstructure 
upon it, because they only felt its burthen 
and forgot its efficacy to steady and secure ! 
Sir, I ought perhaps to apologise for bring- 
ing before this House what my noble 
friend has truly called an exhausted topic 
—the instance of France. I know that it 
has been so frequently introduced in these 
discussions as to have nearly become trite 
—and yet, after all, what is triteness but 
another name for truth? But there is 
another country whose name has never, as 
far as I remember, been mentioned in all 
these debates, and to which I am particu- 
larly anxious to call the attention of the 
House. Its Constitution is but very 
slightly studied and very little understood 
amongst us, but on examination it will be 
found to bear a most striking analogy to 
the new Constitution framed by the pre- 
sent Bill. I allude to Poland. Sir, it is 
usual in this country to consider the old 
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Polish constitution as a pure and unmixed 
aristocracy—it was so, but an aristocracy of 
precisely the same number of persons in 
proportion as the new constituency of 
householders under the present Bill. This 
is no random assertion ; it depends upon 
positive calculation. In the year 1765, 
Jaucourt computed the population of Poland 
at 5,000,000; there might then be about - 
120,000 voters. Now these 5,000,000 bear 
precisely the same proportion to 120,000, as 
our 20,000,000 to our half million of house- 
holders. It may, perhaps, be urged in 
answer, that in Poland the throne afforded 
no sufficient counterpoise to popular vio- 
lence, being elective in its tenure, and cur- 
tailed in its prerogative. But let it be 
remembered that if the king had less 
power, the nobles had a great deal more ; 
they had serfs and vassals—they had feudal 
and military jurisdiction—they had im- 
mense domains: so that, on the whole, the 
aristocratic foree—a force compounded of 
the king and the great proprietors—may 
be considered to have been much the same 
in Poland as in England. I really would 


entreat hon. Members to look into the 
details of the old Polish constitution, and, 
amidst many lesser differences, they cannot 
fail to be struck with the general resem- 


blanze I have mentioned. And, Sir, let 
them at the same time look to the result. 
Where is the Polish constitution now? In 
the dust! Where is the Polish nation 
itself? Under the yoke! Such were the 
consequences of Representation confined to 
a single class! Sir, I will not weary the 
House with going into the case of Spain, 
though I may just mention, that there, 
under the Cortes, the same cause will be 
found to have operated, and the same result 
to have followed. But I do think that 
these examples should make us pause. We 
do not sufficiently appreciate the difficulty 
—the immense difficulty—of combining at 
the same time perfect security of property 
with perfect freedom of action. It is this 
combination that constitutes a really good 
government. Why, then, if this combina- 
tion could be really effected by mere paper 
enactments—if it did not lean on long pre- 
scription and happy accident as its pillars, 
why should all these foreign nations have 
so signally failed in their endeavours to 
attain it?—and why should we hope to 
succeed better than they did in their trade 
of constitution-mongering? I remember 
Montesquieu observes, that an old law, 
even if bad, may often—such is the value 
of popular habit and veneration-be pres 
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ferable to a new one, even if good. Depend 
upon it, Sir, that a new law, as has been 
truly stated, is nothing but ink and parch- 
ment—it has no hold on public opinion ; 
men feel 

** 4 breath may make it as a breath has made ;”’ 
but that an ancient Jong-tried institution, 
of which we do not see the reason [hear, 
hear|—yes, Sir, of which we do not see 
the reason, but of which we feel the be- 
nefit—that such an institution is the best 
fitted for true, and rational, and lasting 
liberty! But, Sir, I am well aware that, 
in the present state of things, we cannot 
rest entirely on ancient prescription. I 
only say that we should rest on it as much 
as possible. I am well aware, as the hon. 
Member who spoke last (Mr. Edward L. 
Bulwer) has truly stated, that there must 
be some change—that our Representative 
system must be enlarged. So fully con- 
vinced am I of this necessity, that on the 
Ist of March last I was fully prepared, if 
the noble Lord, the Paymaster of the 
Forces, had brought forward anything in 
the shape of what | thought a moderate, 
and, still more, a final measure—I was fully 
prepared—I should have cared not whether 
I had stood alone, or acted with others—to 
have given that measure my support. Sir, 
I would even have gone beyond my idea of 


something moderate, had I seen any reason- 
able hope of something final ; for, Sir, mis- 
chievous as I think any violent project of 
Reform would be in its attainment, | think 
it, if possible, a thousand times more mis- 


chievous still in its agitation. Look to the 
state in which that agitation has brought 
the country! Can any man look to the 
present state of the country without dismay ? 
Can any man deny that this state has been 
mainly brought about by the agitation of 
Reform? Sir, under such circumstances, 
I readily admit that we ought to make 
great sacrifices—to go great lengths—for 
the sake of a final settlement. But, then, 
Sir, that settlement must be final, or have 
a fair prospect of being final—it must be a 
peace, not atruce. And here, Sir, lies my 
next great objection to the Ministerial 
measure—that it holds out no prospect at 
al] of being final. It rests on no solid 
foundation, and only abolishes one set of 
anomalies to introduce another in their 
place. I object to the whole principle of 
proportion—I object to schedule B and 
schedule D. How, Sir, can we reasonably 
hope for permanency to a measure which, 
proceeding on the principle of proportion, 
gives to Malton, for instance, with its 900 
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houses and 4005 inhabitants, two Members, 
and only one to the 6,000 housesand 36,000 
inhabitants of Bury? Then, again, as to 
counties—the Bill attempts to establish a 
sort of proportion for counties ; yet it gives 
Yorkshire six Members (two to each 
Riding) while it leaves two to Hunting- 
donshire, for instance, the county mention- 
ed by my noble friend this evening, al- 
though, on any principle of comparison you 
please, population, houses, taxes, wealth, or 
industry—the real proportion between 
those two counties is not as two to six, but 
as two to twenty. Now, Sir, I wish to 
know what satisfactory answer can be 
given—what strong position of defence can 
be assumed—when, next year, the Radicals 
come down—and come down they will, by 
their own avowal—and with this Bill in 
their hands, summon us to strike off one or 
both Members from the borough of Malton 
or the county of Huntingdon? We shall 
then have given up prescription, and not 
acquired sound reason in its place. Sir, to 
this it is usually answered, that the argu- 
ment comes with a very bad grace from this 
side of the House, because the measure 
could not have been framed so as to meet 
this objection, without making it much 
more Radical and sweeping. But, Sir, I 
say it could, by proceeding on a different 
principle. Why adopt the principle of pro- 
portion at all, if the framers of the Bill are 
not prepared to follow it up to its fair ex- 
tent? If they had proceeded on a different 
principle—if they had but looked to prac- 
tical grievance, rather than theoretical 
anomaly—if they had first enfranchised the 
large towns, and then, to make way for 
this increase, had struck off an exactly 
equal number of small boroughs—why 
then they might have expected to frame, 
not only a moderate, but a final Reform. 
They would have an answer ready for the 
Radicals, when they ask us next year for the 
surrender of Malton or of Huntingdon. On 
this principle we might then say—you 
have no right to complain of disproportion ; 
we never proposed to establish proportion. 
On our principle, you have no right to 
claim any further disfranchisement, unless 
you are prepared first to shew us some 
large constituency actually in want of 
Representation. Such would be our answer 
then—but what can be our answer 
now? Then again, Sir, why denounce all 
nomination as a thing to be utterly rooted 
out? How can it be utterly rooted out, stop- 
ping short of the American rule-of-three? 
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you will be carried by the very principles of 
your Bill—by the very arguments of its 
defenders. It is easy to say where nomi- 
nation begins, but who will tell me where 
it ends? It begins at Gatton and 
Old Sarum; but does it not, in some cases, 
extend even to cities and to counties? Is 
not, or -was not, at least, the city of Ches- 
ter under complete nomination? What 
shall we say of one Member for the county 
of Derby—of both for the county of 
Westmorland? Now, Sir, let me not be 
misunderstood. I quite admit that, under 
the new Bill, nomination will exist in 
only a few cases—that we shall keep quite 
clear of what I may think the benefits, and 
of what others may think the evils of the 
system—but I am now speaking as to the 
chance of this measure being final; and I 
ask how, if we once denounce nomination 
as an abominable nuisance to be immedi- 
ately abated, how next year are we to 
answer the Radicals when they call out 
for the still-untouched Malton, or the half- 
surrendered Calne? I, therefore, maintain 
that this measure has no character of sta- 
bility about it. Iam at issue on this point, 
as on many others, with my hon. friend, 
the Member for the borough I last men- 
tioned (Mr. Macaulay), whom I cannot 
mention without bearing my humble tri- 
bute of admiration to his eloquence, and 
who, I remember, applied himself, in 
his very first speech this year in March 
last, to prove that this was likely to be a 
final measure. Sir, I admired his speech, 
but, I own I think example still more for- 
cible than argument; and if I wanted an 
answer to the argument of my hon. friend, 
I could find it in his own example. In 
that first speech he gave it as one of his 
principal reasons for approving of the Bill, 
that it would put an end to the cry for the 
ballot—that it would satisfy the people, and 
induce them to forbear from insisting on 
that most mischievous measure. Now, 
Sir, after this declaration, what was my 
surprise to see lately an address to the 
embryo-constituency of Leeds signed 
“Thomas Babington Macaulay,” stating 
the writer to be favourable to that very 
ballot, which, in supporting the Ministerial 
measure, it had been one of his chief ob- 
jects to stifle and avert! Sir, I do not 
mention this as any taunt of inconsistency, 
but I derive from it an important argu- 
ment, that if the revolutionary torrent can 
really carry so far along with it a mind so 
powerful and cultivated as that of my hon. 
friend, what effect will it not have upon 
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the weak and uninformed? Then, again, 
Sir, my hon. friend, in that, his first 
speech, declared that the House of Lords 
would never have anything to fear from its 
privileges,—which were complained of and 
aimed at by none, except, indeed, he said, 
“some crazy Radical, whom the boys point 
at as he walks along the streets.” That, 
Sir, was in my hon. friend’s first speech 
for Reform; and let me request the House 
to compare it with his last, on the motion 
of the noble Lord, the member for Devon- 
shire (Lord Ebrington) last October—I 
will not quote particular passages,—I will 
appeal to the recollection of the House— 
and such speeches are not easily forgotten 
—whether that last speech seemed to pro- 
ceed from the same man as from the first? 
Whether it was not, from beginning to end, 
one bitter philippic against the House of 
Lords?—-whether it did not rather seem 
to emanate from that very Radical whom 
the imagination of my hon. friend had 
just before conjured up as an object of con- 
tempt and abhorrence. Sir, I shall now 
conclude the observations with which I 
have troubled the House, I fear, at too 
great length. I shall only say, that if the 
people should still continue in their present 
delusion—and I believe it to be a most 
fatal and complete delusion—a blindness 
as grievous as Providence ever inflicted on 
a guilty nation, I shall respectfully bow to 
the public opinion, but I shall not swerve 
from my own. If this should be the last 
Parliament in which I shall ever sit—if 
these should be the last words I shall 
ever address to you, I shall feel proud 
to the last moment of my life of hav- 
ing sat in an assembly which I revere 
so much more highly than its probable 
successor, and of having raised my voice, 
however feebly, in support of principles 
which I have deliberately chosen and shall 
stedfastly maintain. 

Mr. Macaulay: I can assure my noble 
friend, for whom I entertain sentiments of 
respect and kindness, which no political 
difference will, I trust, ever disturb, that 
his remarks have given me no pain, ex- 
cept, indeed, the pain which I feel at being 
compelled to say a few wordsabout myself. 
Those words shall be very few. I know 
how unpopular egotism is in this House. 
My noble friend says, that, in the debates 
of last March, I declared myself opposed to 
the ballot, and that I have since recanted, 
for the purpose of making myself popular 
with the inhabitants of Leeds. My noble 
friend is altogether mistaken. 1 never 
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said, in any debate, that I was opposed to 
the ballot. The word ballot never passed 
my lips within this House. I observed 
strict silence respecting it on two accounts: 
in the first place, because my own opinions 
were, till very lately, undecided ; in the 
second place, because I knew that the 
agitation of that question, a question of 
which the importance appears to me to be 
greatly over-rated, would divide those on 
whose firm and cordial union the safety of 
the empire depends. My noble friend has 
taken this opportunity of replying to a 
speech which I made last October. The 
doctrines which I then laid down were, ac- 
cording to him, most intemperate and dan- 
gerous. Now, Sir, it happens curiously 
enough, that my noble friend has himself 
asserted, in his speech of this night, those 
_ very doctrines, in language so nearly re- 
sembling mine, that I might fairly accuse 
him of plagiarism. I said, that laws have 
no force in themselves, and that, unless 
supported by public opinion, they are a/| 
mere dead letter. The noble Lord has | 





said exactly the same thing to-night. 
“Keep your old Constitution” is his argue | 
ment ; “for whatever may be its defects , 
in theory, it has more of the public venera- | 
tion than vour new Constitution will have ; | 


and no lavrs can be efficient, unless they 
have the public veneration.” I said, that 
statutes are in themselves only wax and | 
parchment, and I wascalled anincendiary by | 
the Opposition. The noble Lord has said | 
to-night, that statutes in themselves are | 
only ink and parchment; and those very | 
persons who reviled me, have enthusiasti- | 
cally cheered him. It is, evidently, not 
from the principle which I laid down, but | 
from the application of the principle that 
they dissent. But, Sir, it is time that I | 
should address myself to the momentous | 
question before us. I shall certainly give 
my best support to this Bill through all its — 
stages ; and in so doing, I conceive that I 
shall act in strict conformity with the reso- 
lution by which this House, towards the 
close of the late Session, declared its un- 
abated attachment to the principles and to 
the leading provisions of the first Reform 
Bill. All those principles, all those lead. , 
ing provisions, I find in the present mea- | 
sure. In the details there are, undoubtedly, | 
considerable alterations. Most of the al-| 
terations appear to me to be improvements ; | 
and even those alterations which I cannot | 
consider as being in themselves improve- | 
ments, will yet be most useful, if their | 
effect shall be to conciliate opponents, and 
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to facilitate the adjustment of a question 
which, for the sake of order, for the sake 
of peace, for the sake of trade, ought to be 
not only satisfactorily, but speedily settled. 
We have been told, Sir, that, if we pro- 
nounce this Bill to be a better Bill than 
the last, we recant all the doctrines which 
we maintained during the last Session ; we 
sing our palinode; we allow that we have 
had a great escape ; we allow that our own 
conduct was deserving of censure ; we allow 
that the party which was the minority in this 
House, and, most unhappily for the country, 
the majority in the other House, has saved 
the country from a great calamity. Sir, 
even if this charge were well-founded, 
there are those who should have been pre« 
vented by prudence, if not by magnanimity, 
from bringing it forward. I remember an 
Opposition which took a very different 
course. I remember an Opposition which, 
while excluded from power, taught all its 
doctrines to the Government ; which, after 
labouring long, and sacrificing much, in 
order to effect improvements in various parts 
of our system, saw the honour of those im- 
provements appropriated by others. But 
the members of that Opposition had, I 
believe, a sincere desire to promote the 
public good. They, therefore, raised no 


| shout of triumph over the recantations of 


their neophytes. They rejoiced, but with 
no ungenerous joy, when their principles of 
trade, of jurisprudence, of foreign policy, of 
religious liberty, became the principles of 
the Administration. They were content 
that he who came into fellowship with 
them at the eleventh hour should have a 
far larger share of the reward than those 
who had borne the burthen and heat of the 
day. In the year 1828, a single division in 


| this House changed the whole policy of 


the Government with repect to the Test 
and Corporation Acts. My noble friend, 
the Paymaster of the Forces, then sat 


_where the right hon. Baronet, the member 


for Tamworth, now sits. I do not remem-« 
ber that when the right hon. Baronet an- 
nounced his change of purpose, my noble 
friend sprang up to talk about palinodes, 
to magnify the wisdom and virtue of the 
Whigs, and to sneer at his new coadjutors. 
Indeed, I am not sure that the members of 
the late Opposition did not carry their in- 
dulgence too far—that they did not too 
easily suffer the fame of Grattan and Ro- 
milly to be transferred to less deserving 
claimants—that they were not too ready, 
in the joy with which they welcomed the 
tardy and convenient repentance of their 
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converts, to grant a general amnesty for 
the errors or the insincerity of years. If 
it were true that we had recanted, this 
ought not to be made matter of charge 
against us by men whom posterity will re- 
member by nothing but recantations. But, 
in truth, we recant nothing—we have 
nothing to recant.—We support this Bill— 
we may possibly think it a better Bill than 
that which preceded it. But are we there- 
fore bound to admit that we were in the 
wrong—that the Opposition was in the 
right—that the House of Lords has con- 
ferred a great benefit on the nation? We 
saw—who did not see—great defects in the 
first Bill? But did we see nothing else? 
Is delay no evil? Is prolonged excitement 
no evil? Is it no evil that the heart of a 
great people should be made sick by de- 
ferred hope? We allow that many of the 
chenges which have been made are im- 
provements. But we think that it would 
haye been far better for the country to 
have had the last Bill, with all its defects, 
than the present Bill, with all its improve- 
ments. Second thoughts are proverbially 
the best, but there are emergencies which 
do not admit of second thoughts. There 
probably never was a law which might not 
have been amended by delay. But there 
have been many cases in which there would 
have been more mischief in the delay, than 
benefit in the amendments. The first Bill, 
however inferior it may have been in its 
details to the present Bill, was yet herein 
far superior to the present Bill—that it was 
the first. If the first Bill had passed, it 
would, I firmly believe, have produced a 
complete reconciliation between the aris- 
tocracy and the people. It is my earnest 
wish and prayer that the present Bill may 
produce this blessed effect; but I cannot 
say, that my hopes are so sanguine as they 
were at the beginning of the last Session. 
The decision of the House ef Lords has, 
I fear, excited in the public mind feel- 
ings of resentment which will not soon be 
allayed. What, then, it is said, would 
you legislate in haste? Would you legislate 
in times of great excitement concerning 
matters of such deep concern? Yes, Sir, I 
would : and if any bad consequences should 
follow from the haste and the excitement, 
let those be held answerable who, when 
there was no need of haste, when there 
existed no excitement, refused to listen to 
any project of Reform—nay, who made it 
an argument against Reform, that the pub- 
lic mind was not excited. When few meet- 
ings were held, when few petitions were 
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sent up to us, these politicians said, “ Would 
you alter a Constitution with which the 
people are perfectly satisfied?” And now, 
when the kingdom from one end to 
the other is convulsed by the question of 
Reform, we hear it said by the very same 
persons, “ Would you alter the Representa- 
tive system in such agitated times as 
these?” Half the logic of misgovernment 
lies in this one sophistical dilemma :—If 
the people are turbulent, they are unfit for 
liberty: if they are quiet, they do not 
want liberty. I allow, that hasty legisla- 
tion is an evil. I allow that there are 
great objections to legislating in troubled 
times. But Reformers are compelled to 
legislate fast, because bigots will not 
legislate early. Reformers are compelled 
to legislate in times of excitement, because 
bigots will not legislate in times of tran- 
quillity. If, ten years ago—nay, if only 
two years ago, there had been at the head 
of affairs, men who understood the signs of 
the times and the temper of the nation, we 
should not have been forced to hurry now. 
If we cannot take our time, it is because 
we have to make up their lost time. If 
they had reformed gradually, we might 
have reformed gradually ; but we are coms 
pelled to move fast, because they would 
not move at all. Though I admit, Sir, 
that this Bill is in its details superior to 
the former Bill, [ must say, that the best 
parts of this Bill—those parts for the sake 
of which principally I support it—those 
parts for the sake of which I would sup- 
port it, however imperfect its details might 
be, are parts which it has in common with 
the former Bill. It destroys nomination ; 
it admits the great body of the middle 
orders to a share in the government ; and 
it contains provisions which will, as I con- 
ceive, greatly diminish the expense of elec 
tions. ‘Touching the expense of elections, 
I will say a few words, because that part of 
thesubject has not, I think, received somuch 
attention as it deserves. Whenever the no-« 
mination boroughs are attacked, the oppo- 
nents of Reform produce a long list of emi- 
nent men who have sat for those boroughs, 
and who, they tell us, would never have 
taken any part in public affairs but for those 
boroughs. Now, Sir, I suppose no person 
will maintain that a large constituent body 
is likely to prefer ignorant and incapable 
men, to men of information and ability? 
Whatever objections there may be to de- 
mocratic institutions, it was never, I 
believe, doubted that those institutions are 
favourable to the development of talents. 
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We may prefer the constitution of Sparta 
to that of Athens, or the constitution of 
Venice to that of Florence, but no person 
will deny that Athens produced more great 
men than Sparta, or that Florence produced 
more great men than Venice. But to come 
nearer home: the five largest English towns 
which now have the right of returning two 
Members each by popular election, are West- 
minster, Southwark, Liverpcol, Bristol, and 
Norwich. Now let us see what Members 
those places have sent to Parliament. 
I will not speak of the living, though 
among the living are some of the most 
distinguished ornaments of the House. I 
will confine myself to the dead. Among 
many respectable and useful Members of 
Parliament, whom these towns have re- 
turned, during the last half century, I find 
Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Windham, Mr. Tierney, Sir Samuel Romilly, 
Mr. Canning, Mr. Huskisson. These were 
eight of the most illustrious parliamentary 
leaders of the generation which is pass- 
ing away from the world. Mr. Pitt was, 
perhaps, the only person worthy to make a 
ninth with them. It is, surely, a remark- 


able circumstance that, of the nine most 
distinguished Members of the House of 


Commons who have died within the last 
forty years, eight should have been return- 
ed to Parliament by the five largest repre- 
sented towns. I am, therefore, warranted 
in saying, that great constituent bodies are 
quite as competent to discern merit, and 
quite as much disposed to reward merit, as 
the proprietors of boroughs. It is true 
that some of the distinguished statesmen 
whom I have mentioned would never have 
been known to large constituent bodies if 
they had not first sate for nomination 
boroughs. But, why is this? Simply, 
because the expense of contesting popular 
places, under the present system, is ruin- 
ously great. A poor man cannot defray it ; 
an untried man cannot expect his consti- 
tuents to defray it for him. And this is 
the way in which our Representative system 
is defended. Corruption vouches corrup- 
tion. Every abuse is made the plea for 
another abuse. We must have nomination 
at Gatton, because we have profusion at 
Liverpool. Sir, these arguments convince 
me, not that no Reform is required, but 
that a very deep and searching Reform is 
required. If two evils serve in some re- 
spects to counterbalance each other, this is 
a reason, not for keeping both, but for 
getting rid of both together. At present 
you close against men of talents that 
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broad, that noble entrance which belongs to 
them, and which ought to stand wide open 
to them; and in exchange you open to 
them a bye-entrance—low and narrow—al- 
ways obscure—often filthy —through which, 
too often, they can pass only by crawling 
on their hands and knees, and from which 
they too often emerge sullied with stains 
never to be washed away. But take the 
most favourable case. Suppose that the 
Member who sits for a nomination borough, 
owes his seat to a man of virtue and honour, 
to a man whose service is perfect freedom, 
to a man who would think himself degraded 
by any proof of gratitude which might de- 
grade his nominee. Yet, is it nothing 
that he comes into this House wearing the 
badge, though not feeling the chain of ser- 
vitude? Is it nothing that he cannot 
speak of his independence without exciting 
asmile? Isit nothing that he is consider- 
ed, not as a Representative, but as anadven- 
turer? This is what your system does for 
men of genius. It admits them to politi- 
cal power, not as, under better institutions, 
they would be admitted to power, erect— 
independent—unsullied—but by means 
which corrupt the virtue of many, and in 
some degree diminish the authority of all. 
Could any system be devised, better fitted 
to pervert the principles and break the spirit 
of men formed to be the glory of their 
country? And, can we mention no in- 
stance in which this system has made such 
men useless, or worse than useless, to the 
country of which their talents were the 
ornament, and might, under happier circum- 
stances, have been the salvation? Ariel— 
the beautiful and kindly Ariel, doing the 
bidding of the loathsome and malignant 
Sycorax, is but a faint type of genius en- 
slaved by the spells, and emploved in the 
drudgery, of corruption— 
‘* A spirit too delicate 

“To act those earthy and abhorred commands,” 
We cannot do a greater service to men 
of real merit, than by destroying that 
system which has been called their 
refuge—which is their house of bond- 
age ; by taking from them the patronage 
of the great, and giving to them in its stead 
the respect and confidence of the people. 
The Bill now before us will, I believe, pro- 
duce that happy effect. It facilitates the 
canvass; it reduces the expense of legal 
agency ; it shortens the poll; above all, it 
disfranchises the out-voters. It is not easy 
to calculate the precise extent to which 
these changes will diminish the cost of 
elections. I have attempted, however, to 
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obtain some information on this subject. I 
have applied to a gentleman of great expe- 
rience in affairs of this kind—a gentleman 
who, at the three last general elections, 
managed the finances of the popular party 
in one of the largest boroughs in the king- 
dom. He tells me, that at the general 
election of 1826, when the borough was 
contested, the expenses of the popular 
candidate amounted to 18,000/.; and 
that, by the best estimate which can 
now be made, the borough may, under 
the reformed system, be as effectually 
contested for one-tenth part of that 
sum. In the new constituent bodies there 
are no ancient rights reserved. In those 
bodies, therefore, the expense of an election 
will be still smaller. I firmly believe, that 
it will be possible to poll out Manchester 
for less than the market price of Old Sa- 
rum. Sir, | have, from the beginning 
of these discussions, supported Reform on 
two grounds, first, because I believe it to 
be in itself a good thing—and secondly, be- 
cause I think the dangers of withholding it 
to be so great, that even if it were an evil, 
it would be the less of two evils. The 
dangers of the country have in no wise 
diminished. I believe that they have 
greatly increased. It is, I fear, impossible 
to deny, that what has happened with re- 
spect to almost every great question that 
ever divided mankind has happened also 
with respect to the Reform Bill. Wherever 
great interests are at stake there will be 
much excitement, and wherever there is 
much excitement there will be some extra- 
vagance. The same great stirring of the 
human mind which produced the Reforma- 
tion produced also the follies and crimes of 
the Anabaptists. The same spirit which 
resisted the Ship-money, and abolished the 
Star-chamber, produced the Levellers and 
the Fifth-monarchy-men. And s0, it can- 
not be denied that bad men, availing them- 
selves of the agitation produced by the 
question of Reform, have promulgated, and 
promulgated with some success, doctrines 
incompatible with the existence—I do not 
say of monarchy, or of aristocracy—but of 
all law, of all order, of all property, of all 
civilization, of all that makes us to differ 
from Mohawks or Hottentots. I bring no 
accusation against that portion of the work- 
ing classes which has been imposed upon 
by these doctrines. Those persons are 
what their situation has made them—igno- 
rant from want of leisure—irritable from 
the sense of distress. ‘That they should be 
deluded by impudent assertions, and gross 
VOL, IX, {fii 
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sophisms—that, suffering cruel privations, 
they should give ready credence to pro- 
mises of relief—that, never having inves- 
tigated the nature and operation of govern- 
ment, they should expect impossibilities 
from it, and should reproach it for not per- 
forming impossibilities—all this is perfectly 
natural. No errors which they may com- 
mit, ought ever to make us forget that it is 
in all probability owing solely to the acci- 
dent of our situation that we have not 
fallen into errors precisely similar. There 
are few of us who do not know from ex- 
perience, that, even with all our advantages 
of education, pain and sorrow can make us 
very querulous, and very unreasonable. 
We ought not, therefore, to be surprised 
that, as the Scotch proverb says, “it should 
be ill talking between a full man and a 
fasting ;” that the logic of the rich man 
who vindicates the rights of property, 
should seem very inconclusive to the poor 
man who hears his children cry for bread. 
I bring, I say, no accusation against the 
working classes. 1 would withhold from 
them nothing which it might be for their 
good to possess. I see with pleasure that, 
by the provisions of the Reform Bill, the 
most industrious and respectable of our 
labourers will be admitted to a share 
in the government of the State. If I 
would refuse to the working people that 
larger share of power which some of them 
have demanded, I would refuse it, because 
I am convinced that, by giving it, I should 
only increase their distress. I admit that 
the end of government is their happiness. 
But, that they may be governed for their 
happiness, they must not be governed ac= 
cording to the doctrines which they have 
learned from their illiterate, incapable, 
low-minded flatterers. But, Sir, the fact 
that such doctrines have been promulgated 
among the multitude is a strong argument 
for a speedy and effectual Reform. That 
government is attacked is a reason for 
making the foundations of government 
broader, and deeper, and more solid. That 
property is attacked, is a reason for binding 
together all proprietors in the firmest union. 
That the agitation of the question of Reform 
has enabled worthless demagogues to propa= 
gate their notions with some success, is a 
reason for speedily settling the question in 
theonly way in which it can be settled. It is 
difficult, Sir, to conceive any spectacle more 
alarming than that which presents itself to 
us, when we look at the two extreme 
parties in this country—a narrow oligarchy 
above—an infuriated multitude below,—-on 
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the one side the vices engendered by power ; 
on the other side the vices engendered 
by distress ; the one party blindly averse 
to improvement, the other party blindly 
clamouring for destruction—the one party 
ascribing to political abuses the sanctity of 
property, the other party crying out against 
property as a political abuse. Both these 
parties are alike ignorant of their true in- 
terest. God forbid that the State should 
ever be at the mercy of either, or should 
ever experience the calamities which must 
result from a collision between them! I 
anticipate no such horrible event. For, 
between those two parties stands a third 
party, infinitely more powerful than both 
the others put together, attacked by both, 
vilified by both, but destined, I trust, to 
save both from the fatal effects of their own 
folly. To that party I have never ceased, 
through all the vicissitudes of public affairs, 
to look with confidence, and with a good 
hope. I speak of that great party which 
zealously and steadily supported the first 
Reform Bill, and which will, I have no 
doubt, support the second Reform Bill with 
equal steadiness, and equal zeal. That 
party is the middle class of England, with 
the flower of the aristocracy at its head, 
and the flower of the working classes 
bringing up its rear. That great party 
has taken its immovable stand between the 
enemies of all order, and the enemies of all 
liberty. It will have Reform: it will not 
have Revolution: it will destroy political 
abuses—it will not suffer the rights of pro- 
perty to be assailed—it will preserve, in 
spite of themselves, those who are assailing 
it, from the right and from the left, with 
contradictory accusations—it will be a 
daysman between them — it will lay its 
hand upon them both—it will not suffer 
them to tear each other in pieces. While 
that great party continues unbroken, as it 
now is unbroken, I shall not relinquish the 
hope that this great contest may he con- 
ducted, by lawful means, to a happy termi- 
nation. But, of this I am assured, that, 
by means, lawful or unlawful, to a termin- 
ation, happy or unhappy, this contest must 
speedily come. All that I know of the 
history of past times—all the observations 
that Ihave been able to make on the present 
state of the country—have convinced me, 
that the time has arrived, when a great 
concession must be made to the democracy 
of England—that the question, whether 
the change be in itself good or bad, has 
become a question of secondary importance 
—that, good or bad, the thing must be 
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done—that a law as strong as the laws of 
attraction and motion has decreed it. I 
well know that history, when we look at 
it in small portions, may be so construed as 
to mean any thing—that it may be inter~ 
preted in as many ways asa Delphic oracle. 
“The French Revolution,” says one expo- 
sitor, “ was the effect of concession.” “ Not 
so,” cries another, “ the French Revolution 
was produced by the obstinacy of an ar- 
bitrary government.” “ If the French 
nobles,” says the first, “ had refused to sit 
with the tiers état, they would never have 
been driven from their country.” ‘ They 
would never have been driven from their 
country,” answers the other, “if they had 
agreed to the reforms proposed by M. Tur- 
got. These controversies can never be 
brought to any decisive test, or to any satis- 
factory conclusion. But, as I believe that 
history, when we look at it in small frag- 
ments, proves any thing, or nothing, so I 
believe that it is full of useful and pre- 
cious instruction when we contemplate it 
in large portions—when we take in, at 
one view, the whole life-time of great 
societies. I believe that it is possible to 
obtain some insight into the law which 
regulates the growth of communities, and 
some knowledge of the effects which that 
growth produces. The history of England 
in particular, is the history of a govern- 
ment constantly giving way—sometimes 
peaceably, sometimes after a violent struggle 
—but constantly giving way before a 
nation which has been constantly advane- 
ing. The forest-laws—the law of villen- 
age—the oppressive power of the Roman 
Catholic Church—the power, scarcely less 
oppressive, which, for some time after the 
Reformation, was exercised by the Protest- 
ant Establishment—the prerogatives of the 
Crown—the censorship of the Press— 
successively yielded. ‘The abuses of the 
Representative system are now yielding 
to the same irresistible force. It was im- 
possible for the Stuarts—and it would have 
been impossible for them if they had pos- 
sessed all the energy of Richelieu, and all 
the craft of Mazarin,—to govern England 
as it had been governed by the Tudors. 
It was impossible for the princes of the 
House of Hanover to govern England as it 
had been governed by the Stuarts. And 
so it is impossible that England should be 
any longer governed as it was governed 
under the four first princes of the House 
of Hanover. I say impossible. 1 believe 
that over the great changes of the moral 
world we possess as little power as over the 
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great changes of the physical world. We 
can no more prevent time from changing 
the distribution of property and of intelli- 
gence—we can no more prevent property 
and intelligence from aspiring to political 
power—than we can change the courses of 
the seasons and of the tides. In peace or 
in tumult—by means of old institutions, 
where those institutions are flexible—over 
the ruins of old institutions, where those 
institutions oppose an unbending resistance, 
the great march of society proceeds, and 
must proceed. The feeble efforts of indi- 
viduals to bear back are lost and swept 
away in the mighty rush with which the 
species goes onward. Those who appear 
to lead the movement are, in fact, only 
whirled along before it ; those who attempt 
to resist it, are beaten down and crushed 
beneath it. It is because rulers do not 
pay sufficient attention to the stages of 
this great movement—because they under- 
rate its force—because they are ignorant 
of its law, that so many violent and fear- 
ful revolutions have changed the face of 
society. We have heard it said a hundred 
times during these discussions—we have 
heard it said repeatedly, in the course of 
this very debate, that the people of Eng- 
land are more free than ever they were— 
that the Government is more democratic 
than ever it was; and this is urged as an 
argument against Reform. I admit the fact; 
but I deny the inference. It is a principle 
never to be forgotten, in discussions like 
this, that it is not by absolute, but by re- 
lative misgovernment that nationsare roused 
to madness. It is not sufficient to look 
merely at the form of government. We 
must look also to the state of the public 
mind. The worst tyrant that ever had his 
neck wrung in modern Europe might have 
passed for a paragon of clemency in Persia 
or Morocco. Our Indian subjects sub- 
mit patiently to a monopoly of salt. We 
tried a stamp-duty—a duty so light as to 
be scarcely perceptible—on the fierce breed of 
the old Puritans; and we lost an empire. 
The government of Louis 16th was certainly 
a much better and milder government than 
that of Louis 14th; yet Louis 14th was 
admired, and even loved, by his people. 
Louis 16th died on the scaffold. Why? 
Because, though the government had made 
many steps in the career of improvement, 
it had not advanced so rapidly as the 
nation. Look at our own history. The 
liberties of the people were at least as much 
respected by Charles 1st, as by Henry 8th 
=-by James 2nd, as by Edward 6th. But 
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did this save the crown of James 2nd? 
Did this save the head of Charles 1st? 
Every person who knows the history of 
our civil dissentions, knows that all those 
arguments which are now employed by the 
opponents of the Reform Bill, might have 
been employed, and were actually employed, 
by the unfortunate Stuarts. The reason- 
ing of Charles, and of all his apologists, 
runs thus :—‘ What new grievance does 
the nation suffer? What has the King done 
more than what Henry did—more than 
what Elizabeth did? Did the people ever 
enjoy more freedom than at present— 
did they ever enjoy so much freedom ?” 
But what would a wise and honest coun 
sellor—if Charles had been so happy as to 
possess such a counsellor—have replied to 
arguments like these? He would have 
said, “ Sir, I acknowledge that the people 
were never more free than under your 
government. I acknowledge that those 
who talk of restoring the old Constitution 
of England use an improper expression. I 
acknowledge that there has been a con- 
stant improvement during those very years, 
in which many persons imagine that there 
has been a constant deterioration. But 
though there has been no change in the 
government for the worse, there has been 
a change in the public mind, which pro- 
duces exactly the same effect which would 
be produced by a change in the government 
for the worse. Perhaps this change in the 
public mind is to be regretted. But no mat- 
ter ; you cannot reverse it. You cannot undo 
all that eighty eventful years have done. 
You cannot transform the Englishmen of 
1640 into the Englishmen of 1560. It may 
be that the submissive loyalty of our fathers 
was preferable to that inquiring, a 
resisting spirit which is now abroad. It 
may be, that the times when men paid their 
benevolences cheerfully were better times 
than these, when a gentleman goes before 
the Exchequer Chamber to resist an assess 
ment of 20s. And so it may be, that in- 
fancy is a happier time than manhood, and 
manhood than old age. But God has de- 
creed that old age shall succeed to manhood, 
and manhood to infancy. Even so have 
societies their law of growth. As their 
strength becomes greater—as their experi- 
ence becomes more extensive, you can no 
longer confine them within the swaddling- 
bands, or lull them in the cradles, or 
amuse them with the rattles, or terrify 
them with the bugbears of their infancy. 
I do not say, that they are better or happier 
ai they were; but this I say ;—they are 
2 
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different from what they were: you can- 
not again make them what they were, 
and you cannot safely treat them as if they 
continued to be what they were.” This 
was the advice which a wise and honest 
Minister would have given to Charles Ist. 
These were the principles on which that 
unhappy prince should have acted. But 
no. He would govern—I do not say ill— 
I do not say tyrannically ; I say only this, 
he would govern the men of the seven- 
teenth century as if they had been the 
men of the sixteenth century ; and there- 
fore it was, that all his talents and all his 
virtues did not save him from unpopularity 
—from civil war—from a prison—from a 
bar—from a scaffold. These things are 
written for our instruction. Another 
great intellectual revolution has taken 
place ; our lot has been cast on a time ana- 
logous, in many respects, to the time which 
immediately preceded the meeting of the 
Long Parliament. There is a change in 
society. There must be a corresponding 
change in the government. We are not 
—we cannot, in the nature of things be— 
what our fathers were. We are no more 
like the men of the American war, or the 
men of the gagging bills; than the men 
who cried “ privilege” round the coach of 
Charles 1st were like the men who changed 
their religion once a year, at the bidding 
of Henry 8th. That there is such a change, 
I can no more doubt than I can doubt that 
we have more power-looms, more steam- 
engines, more gas-lights, than our ancestors. 
That there is such a change, the Minister 
will surely find—if ever such a Minister 
should arise—who shall attempt to fit the 
yoke of Mr. Pitt to the necks of the Eng- 
lishmen of the nineteenth century. What 
then can you do to bring back those times 
when the constitution of this House was an 
object of veneration to the people? Even 
as much as Strafford and Laud could do to 
bring back the days of the Tudors—as much 
as Bonner and Gardiner could do to bring 
back the days of Hildebrand—as much as 
Villéle and Polignac could do to bring back 
the days of Louis 14th. You may make 
the change tedious; you may make it 
violent; you may—God in his mercy 
forbid!—you may make it bloody; but 
avert it you cannot. Agitations of the 
public mind, so deep and so long conti- 
nued as those which we have witnessed, 
do not end in nothing. In peace or in con- 
vulsion ; by the law, or in spite of the law ; 
through the Parliament, or over the Par- 
liament, Reform must be carried. There- 
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fore, be content toguide thatmovement which 
you cannot stop. Fling wide the gates to 
that force which e]se will enter through the 
breach. Then will it still be, as it has 
hitherto been, the peculiar glory of our Con- 
stitution that, though not exempt from the 
decay which is wrought by the vicissitudes 
of fortune, and the lapse of time, in all the 
proudest works of human power and wis- 
dom, it yet contains within it the means 
of self-reparation. Then will England 
add to her manifold titles of glory this the 
noblest and the purest of all—that every 
blessing which other nations have been 
forced to seek, and have too often sought 
in vain, by means of violent and bloody 
revolutions, she will have attained by a 
peaceful and a lawful Reform. 

Mr. Croker would not enter into a com- 
parison of the speech which the learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Macauley) had just made, with 
the speech which he had made on the same 
subject upon a former occasion. He found 
no fault with the remarkable change which 
had taken place in the language of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman; on the contrary, 
he hailed it with great satisfaction. Un- 
doubtedly,thelearned Gentleman had spoken 
in a very different tone to-night, from that 
in which he had formerly addressed the 
House. He (Mr. Croker) was glad to hear 
it ; he was willing to receive the alteration 
as a proof of the improved opinions and 
corrected sentiments which the learned 
Gentleman had formed during the last two 
months. Nor was he surprised at the 
change, for the events of that period could 
hardly fail to excite serious reflections in 
every well-constituted mind. On the last 
occasion, the learned Gentleman had used 
a language, as he had then told him, utterly 
subversive of all order in society. He had 
recourse to declamation, which had little to 
do with the argument in hand, but which, 
nevertheless, might have had a great and 
dangerous effect upon the excited public 
mind. From the course the learned Gen- 
tleman then pursued, he had now retreated ; 
and he thanked and applauded the learned 
Gentleman for his palinode, and hoped that 
others would benefit by the amendment. 

The learned Gentleman had begun by 
accusing the Opposition, and __particu- 
larly his right hon. friend (Sir R. Peel), 
of having acted in a manner unworthy 
of himself, in expressing his gratifica- 
tion at the changes which his Majesty's 
Government had been compelled to make 
in the measure; while he, at the same 
time, refused his approbation to the meas 
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sure, so changed. The learned Member 
had then drawn a picture of the different 
line of conduct pursued by a former Oppo- 
sition, when his right hon. friends had 
changed their conduct with respect to 
Catholic Emancipation ; and “ why,” said 
the learned Gentleman, “ do you not accept 
the change you recommended, with the 
same approbation with which your own 
change was received by us, your opponents ? 
The answer to that question was easy. That 
approbation would not have been withheld 
if his Majesty’s Ministers had shown any 
desire to conciliate their opponents, if 
they had abated one jot of the evil princi- 
ple of their measure of last Session, or even 
if they had shown any disposition to give 
up the obnoxious details of that mea- 
sure, if they had abandoned any one of the 
provisions which endangered the Constitu- 
tion. Had they changed any of those prin- 
ciples? No. They, themselves, boasted 
that they had in essentials changed nothing 
—conceded nothing. The parallel, there- 
fore, which the learned Gentleman had 
attempted to draw between the opposi- 
tion to the present, and the opposition to a 
former Government, did not hold. He 
would tell the learned Gentleman why 
the opponents of the measure had a 
right to reproach its authors for their con- 
duct with respect to the former Bill. The 
opponents of the Bill introduced in the last 
Session of Parliament objected to the prin- 
ciple of the measure ; but, when that Bill 
went into the Committee, they said to its 
authors, “ If you mean to carry your own 
principle into effect, you are not taking 
the way todo so; you are showing, in some 
cases, the most flagrant partiality ; and, in 
others, doing the greatest injustice.” The 
antagonists of the Bill dealt with it in the 
Committee, not on their own principles, 
but on the principles of its authors. In 
the Committee they opposed it, not on the 
general principle of the Bil] itself,—but— 
waiving, for the moment, that principle— 
on the case of each individual borough 
which it was attempted, unjustly even 
according to the principles of the Bill, to 
despoil of its rights. The opponents of the 
Bill had now this great triumph—the tri- 
umph of honesty, of integrity, of legal 
acuteness, and of constitutional doctrine 
—that there was hardly one single sugges- 
tion on which they had divided in the Com- 
mittee in the last Bill, which the Minis- 
ters had not adopted in the present. 

When his right hon. friend (Sir R. Peel) 
had expressed an opinion, that the country 
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ought to be grateful to the House of Lords 
for having saved it from the crude legislation 
of last session, he was met by the question, 
‘* Why the House of Lords had not consent- 
ed to go into a Committee, where they might 
have removed what they considered the 
objectionable parts of the last Bill,and sent 
it back to this House so amended?” But 
was it to be forgotten that the noble Earl 
by whom that Bill had been introduced 
to the Lords had said, that no alteration 
whatever would be allowed? did he not 
expressly lay down as a principle that, 
relying on the House of Commons for 
support, the Bill was not to be altered ? 
If, in that House, with their individual 
and local knowledge of the several bo- 
roughs, they had occupied weeks,nay months, 
in discussion, and yet had been unable 
to prevail upon the authors of the Bill 
to make a single alteration in it, what 
benefit could have been expected from a 
discussion of the details in the other 
House? Details with which the Members 
of that House must be completely ac- 
quainted, and in which the Prime Minis- 
ter had dogmatically asserted, he would 
suffer no change. Had our examination, 
our exposure of the errors of the Bill, 
been such as to encourage the Lords to 
hope for any good from a similar process ? 
Let him recall to the memory of the House, 
one or two circumstances of the proceed- 
ings in that Committee, which would show 
the shameless, and now avowed, disregard 
for justice, with which the fairest proposi- 
tions were negatived—propositions now so 
confessedly fair that they were even adopt- 
ed in the new Bill. Let it be remembered, 
that the opponentsof the Billcontended, that, 
according to the principles of the friends of 
the Bill, Aldborough ought not to be in sche- 
dule B, but that it ought to be in schedule A. 
On a division, however, the numbers were, 
149 to 64 for retaining it in schedule B. 
Yet now, Aldborough was placed in sche- 
dule A. Similar were the cases of Chippen- 
ham, Cockermouth, Guildford, Dorchester, 
and Sudbury. On those respective bo- 
roughs the opponents of the Bill unsuccess- 
fully divided ; yet the noble Lord had now 
adopted all their recommendations, had in- 
grafted them in this new Bill, and advo- 
cated them as important improvements. 
The learned Gentleman said, he did 
not like the present Bill quite so well as 
the last. He was not surprised at that ; 
for there was one important difference be- 
tween the two measures,—namely, that in 
the present Bill, Calne was in schedule B, 
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The learned Gentleman also contended, 
that any amendment in the Bill was more 
than counterbalanced by the delay in giv- 
ing the people satisfaction. “I would 
rather (said the learned Gentleman) have 
had a worse measure, that is a measure less 
perfectly expressed, but one passed expedi- 
tiously according to the wishes of the people.” 
Did the learned Gentleman mean by this to 
assert, that the alterations in the Bill were 
merely alterations of expression—that they 
were not substantialalterations? If this were 
his meaning, what became of his charge of 
ingratitude against them for not supporting 
changes which were mere verbal variations ? 
But he would state one fact, which would 
shew from what extensive and severe injus- 
tice the opposition to the former Bill had pre- 
served the country. When the original Bill 
was first introduced into that House, it con- 
tained forty-six names in schedule B. Would 
it be believed, that in that schedule alone, 
Jorty-nine changes had been made? In 
forty-six articles there had been, incredible 
as it might appear, forty-nine changes! 
Some places had been put out, some had 
been put in, some had been replaced. If 
anybody doubted the fact, he was ready to 
go over the list and prove it. Was it not 
a great cause of congratulation to the oppo- 
sition, that they had prevented the full 
perpetration of such numerous and such 
vital errors? 

The learned Gentleman had affirmed, that 
the present Government were not to blame 
for the extent to which they had gone in their 
proposition for Reform ; but that those were 
to blame who had refused to move the 
subject at all—that “their refusal to walk 
had compelled the present Government 
to run.” This argument of the learned 
Gentleman had been fully answered by 
the noble Lord who introduced the Bill: 
on that occasion the noble Lord said, “ If 
I am asked, why in this Bill I introduce 
a larger amount of Reform than on any 
former occasion I have submitted to the con- 
sideration of Parliament, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that it is because we saw 
that the first move was the whole question, 
and that it would be in vain to attempt to 
satisfy the public mind by any thing short 
of that whole.” That was also the reason 
why he (Mr. Croker) and his friends opposed 
the measure, but with a very different 
opinion of its results. He himself had been 
in favour of some of the early propositions 
for Reform, but not of any systematic or 

eneral arrangement on that subject ; and 
+ opposed this “ move,” for the very rea- 
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son stated so forcibly and clearly by the 
noble Lord; he feared this was only the 
first step, that it must necessarily lead 
to further changes, and that they might 
ultimately be plunged into an abyss of 
doubt, uncertainty, and danger — the 
bottom of which no man living could pre- 
tend to fathom or discern. Had the 
learned Gentleman — who was so elo- 
quent on the necessity of proceeding for- 
ward—who had told the House that argu- 
ment was vain, that there was no resist- 
ing the mighty torrent—that there was a 
dire necessity for the whole measure—that 
the Legislature had no choice but to embark 
on this ocean of uncertainty and danger, of 
doubtful experiment, of desperate adven- 
ture—had he given the slightest intimation 
of what would be, even in his opinion, 
the end of the career—the result of the 
experiment—the issue of the danger ? 
Had he scanned with the eye of a phi- 
losopher the probable progress of future 
events? Had he given us any reason 
to believe, that he foresaw the termina- 
tion of the course which he was running ? 
Not at all. Any thing more vague, any 
thing more indefinite, any thing more 
purely declamatory, than the statements of 
the learned Gentleman on that point, had 
never fallen from human lips. It was true 
that the learned Gentleman had told them, 
that the town was besieged by superior 
forces, and had advised them to open the 
gates of the fortress, lest it should be storm- 
ed at the breach. But did he tell them that 
they could open the gates with safety? Did 
he tell them that they could open the gates 
without exposing their property to plunder, 
and their persons to massacre? They were 
not, under the learned Gentleman’s advice, 
to attempt to make any terms; but they 
were at once to throw open the gates, 
and await the consequences, however fatal, 
and submit to the tender mercies of the 
victors, even though they should be pil- 
lage, bloodshed, and extermination. The 
learned Gentleman did not recommend 
them to open the gates on conditions ; 
he did not say, “Here are the terms 
which the invading army is disposed to 
concede.” And who were at the head of 
this army? The Whigs? Alas no! not 
even the Whigs. The learned Gentleman 
did not venture to call them its leaders, 
but modestly and truly described them as 
only foremost of the throng—pressed for- 
ward by those who were behind with a 
dire and irresistible force. 

But it did not need the confession of the 
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learned Gentleman to establish this fact. 
It was evident in all the occurrences of the 
day. Had they not seen what had taken 
place at public meetings, at which the 
people, deceived as the learned Gentle- 
man forcibly and justly expressed it, by 
demagogues and artful incendiaries, had 
adopted doctrines, alike incompatible with 
all government, all law, and all order— 
doctrines which, if carried into effect, 
would be a greater curse to the country 
than a foreign conquest, and must in their 
working, sweep arts, commerce, science, and 
manufactures in one common ruin. 

One of those meetings, consisting of 
150,000 persons assembled somewhere in 
Birmingham, came to a resolution of appro- 
bation of the conduct of the two noble Lords 
opposite. That approbation was accompanied 
by a profession of principles (he did not know 
whether at the same time, but certainly by a 
meeting composed of the same persons) which 
must have startled, not only his Majesty’s 
Government, but the most violent members 
of the popular party. These persons came 
to two resolutions among others, which, he 
would venture to say, had astounded all 
England—the one was,that the people ought 
no longer to pay taxes ; the other, that he- 
reditary rank was an abuse which ought no 
longer to be tolerated. Yet these were the 
persons who, for their own purposes, and to 
answer their own views, thought they 
should do honour to the two noble Lords 
opposite by presenting them an address of 
gratulation and gratitude. It was cer- 
tainly somewhat singular, that a body of 
persons who had just resolved that taxes 
ought no longer to be paid, should address 
his Majesty’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and his Majesty’s Paymaster of the Forces, 
to compliment them on their conduct. If 
the resolutions were to prove effective, 
there would be no money to receive and 
none to pay, and those financial functionaries 
would find themselves in the possession of 
sinecure offices. It was, perhaps,even more 
singular, and, one would suppose, not a very 
felicitous selection, that a body of persons 
who had just resolved that hereditary 
rank was an intolerable abuse, should ad- 
dress—whom? My Lord John Russell, 
and my Lord Althorp. And those noble 
Lords, seeing nothing extraordinary in all 
these proceedings ; not looking at the as- 
sembly in question with the same prophetic 
eye as the learned Gentleman ; not seeing in 
them a mob driving them forward, instead 
of a body of which they were the leaders ; 
pot seeing in them a hydra of despotic dic- 
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tators, but acrowd of adulators and admirers ; 
these noble Lords felt themselves so flat- 
tered by their praises and cajollery, that— 
entirely forgetting the resolutions that 
taxes ought not to be paid, and that here- 
ditary rank ought to be abolished—they re- 
garded the persons by whom those resolu- 
tions had been passed, not as their future 
plunderers and butchers, but as their friends 
and admirers—poor innocents, 
‘*Pleased to the last, they cropped the a 
food, [blood ! * 
And licked the hands just raised to shed their 
Such was the simple and lamb-like disposi- 
tion of the Administration with which the 
country was now blessed ! 

But the Ministers had also, according to 
the learned Gentleman, a due degree of firm- 
ness and dignity, and a resolute spirit to 
protect property, to vindicate the authority 
of violated laws, and to watch over the per- 
sonal safety of his Majesty’s subjects. 
Such had been the learned Gentleman’s 
praise of his Majesty’s Ministers. A more 
keen irony—a more bitter satire he had 
never heard. [Mr. Macauley denied having 
used such words. He had never alluded 
to the protection of property by his Ma- 
It was clear that the 
learned Gentleman’s praises of the Admi- 
nistration had been so entirely ironical, 
that he had forgotten what he had said. 
He did not charge the learned Gentle- 
man with using the exact words, that 
“his Majesty’s Ministers had protected the 
persons ayd properties of his Majesty’s 
subjects.” No-—-no—that would have been 
too bold, nay, too ridiculous ; but he had 
said, that the great party to which he (Mr. 
Macauley) had the honour to belong, 
would use all the powers of the State to 
preserve property, to defend persons, and 
to restrain the violence of demagogues. 
Now, who the learned Member could 
allude to by this “ great party,” if he did 
not mean the Ministers and their friends, 
he (Mr. Croker) could not guess. 

But, whether the learned Gentleman 
meant to defend the Government, or to aban- 
don them, he (Mr. Croker) would ask, not 
the learned Gentleman, but the House and 
thecountry, whether his Majesty’s Ministers 
had exhibited any spirit or any firmness on 
any of those points? Let Bristol speak for 
itself; let Derby, let Coventry, let Not- 
tingham, bear witness to the facts. Mi- 
nisters possessed neither firmness nor 
vigour ; and so far from protecting others, 
they had not showneven the power of defend~ 
ing their own dignity—their own houses, 
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Their privacy had been assailed at midnight 
by the delegates of Political Unions. They 
had been publicly insulted by combina- 
tions of persons who declared their resolu- 
tion to pay no more taxes. Even when 
his Majesty had been advised to issue 
a Proclamation against the Societies to 
which his Ministers had previously truckled, 
these Societies were induced by megotia- 
tion to yield obedience to his Majesty’s 
Proclamation. That was what the learned 
Gentleman probably meant by putting the 
Jaw into vigorous execution. 

He would not say that Ministers had con- 
cealed views in acting as they had done, for 
he could not dive into men’s motives ; but it 
would appear that they were desirous that 
it should not appear as if these Societies 
had been induced to yield to the royal 
Proclamation. They knew, that if the Bir- 
mingham Union went on until after the 
appearance of the Proclamation, and if it 
had then submitted, it would thereby have 
given, with a good grace, an example of 
obedience to the Jaw. But an example of 
obedience to law seemed by no means the 
object of any of the parties. He had no 
doubt that the Birmingham Union had been 
previously apprized of the intended Procla- 
mation, and by rescinding their resolutions 
to organize, before the Proclamation had 
been made public, they flattered themselves 
that they had rendered it both inoperative 
and ludicrous. Had they dissolved them- 
selves on receiving it, that would have been 
to show deference to authority —that would 
have been to set a graceful example of loyalty 
and good order; but it was quite another 
thing to dissolve themselves on the evening 
before the Proclamation was issued, and thus 
to make that which ought to have been a 
strong and respected exercise of the royal 
authority, a dead-born abortion, alike ridi- 
culous, from the argumentative absurdity 
with which it was worded, and the utter 
imbecility of its practical effects, nothing 
remaining on which the brutum fulmen 
could operate. 

The learned Gentleman had gone on 
to say, that there was one subject which 
had not yet been sufficiently adverted 
to, and on which he would, therefore, 
touch; namely, the argument in favour 
of the present system which was derived 
from the many eminent men whom the 
close boroughs had introduced into public 
life, and he professed to answer this argu- 
ment by instances in which eminent men 
were returned for populous places. It 
was certainly very natural that the learne 
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ed Gentleman, who scattered the flowers 
of his eloquence with so generous a pro- 
fusion, should occasionally fail to remem- 
ber his own liberality: but he could assure 
the learned Gentleman, that he had not 
on former occasions forgotten this topic. 
On the contrary he had before stated, as 
he had done to night, that Mr. Fox and 
Sir S. Romilly, had been returned for 
Westminster ; Mr. Canning, and Mr. 
Huskisson for Liverpool; Mr. Tierney 
for Southwark, and last, not least, but 
indeed the greatest of all, Mr. Burke, 
for Bristol ; and he had descanted on the 
great authority they had brought into that 
House, in consequence of having been elect- 
ed for such popular places. As, however, 
the learned Gentleman had repeated the 
argument, he (Mr. Croker) would repeat 
the answer, which was in the mouths of 
all who were acquainted with the political 
history of the country, and which ought, 
especially, to have been present to the mind 
of the learned Gentleman himself. It was 
true that the eminent men in question were 
chosen for popular places. But how did they 
become known to the electors in those 
popular places? Did they not first sit for 
nomination boroughs; and was it not by 
the splendid talents which they displayed 
while they sat for those nomination bo- 
roughs, that they recommended themselves 
to the electors of popular places? Let 
him ask the learned Gentleman, which of 
the names he had arrayed would have 
been heard of, had there been no nomie 
nation boroughs? In his opinion, one of 
the greatest merits of the nomination 
boroughs was, that they afforded a prelimi- 
nary trial, a sort of political apprenticeship, 
which enabled the electors of large and po- 
pular places to ascertain the qualifications 
of individuals with whom they would 
otherwise have been wholly unacquainted. 
Such being the case, he could not agree 
with the learned Gentleman in stigmatising 
as Sycoraxes, as the mothers of mischief, 
places which had given a Pitt, a Fox, a 
Windham, or a Burke, to the House of 
Commons. He (Mr. Croker) had said, that 
this answer was in the mouths of all who 
were familiar with the political history of the 
country ; and he had added, that it ought 
especially to have been present to the mind of 
the learned Gentleman. Didnot the learned 
Gentleman owe the honour of an invitation 
to become the Representative of the town of 
Leeds, should the Bill pass, to representing a 
nomination borough? (Would to God that 
so much of the Bill might pass—separated 
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from the dangers and difficulties attendant 
upon the rest of its provisions—as would 
enable the learned Gentleman to represent 
the town of Leeds!) How did the learned 
Gentleman become known in Leeds? How 
had he had an opportunity of showing his 
great talents? By sitting for one of those 
nomination boroughs, which he now so 
loudly condemned. Let him not blush at 
following the traces of those eminent and 
lamented men whose names he had men- 
tioned. But if he must blush, let it be at 
the momentary ingratitude which had 
induced him to stigmatize with such offen- 
' sive epithets, the very system to which he 
was indebted for the high station which 
he himself held in public opinion. 

The learned Member, in defending the 
conduct of large public assemblies, had 
said, that he did not blame the working 
classes, that it was the frailty of human 
nature, when great masses were assem- 
bled, to follow the direction of the most 
violent. He agreed with the learned 
Gentleman, and he therefore objected to 
placing large and uncontrolled power in the 
hands of masses of the people, whom, when 
once excited, it was impossible to calm, and 
equally impossible to guide. It was a differ- 
ent thing toexcite large masses of persons, and 
such an assembly as that he had the honour 
to address ; but he had witnessed, on more 
than one occasion, the dangerous conse- 
quences of exciting even that House, and 
he affirmed, that the adoption of a measure 
which would continually excite the whole 
people, would lead not only to the dis- 
solution of that House, but the abolition of 
the House of Lords, the extinction of 
the Monarchy, the utter disorganization 
of all the existing institutions of the 
country, and, finally, the dissolution of the 
whole frame of civilized society. The 
learned Gentleman had told them they 
must ‘go on,’ that the times had changed, 
and they must change with them. He 
remembered, on a former occasion, that 
the hon. Member said, in reply to those who 
expressed their apprehensions of the change, 
** Oh! do not be alarmed, the character of 
the House will not be changed—the class of 
persons returned to it as Representatives 
will not be altered.” If that was to be the 
case, he asked, what came of all that the 
hon. Gentleman had said about a new 
House of Commons—a Reformed House of 
Commons—and of all the great the unex- 
ampled good it was to do for the country? 

The learned Member had, on a former 
occasion, made some remarkable, but not 
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very successful allusions to the history of 
France ; but to-night, he had warned them 
not to look to the history of other countries 
—to France, or to Spain; but that they 
should read the history of England, and 
take lessons from the fates of the Stuarts— 
He pointed to the year 1640, when the 
great rebellion began to wear its more 
serious aspect—that year in which began 
that series of calamities by which the King 
was first forced into the field, then into a 
dungeon, and at last to the scaffold. He 
had, as well as the learned Gentleman, 
looked into that history, and, with the leave 
of the House, he would read some extracts 
from Mr. Hume’s description of that period. 
He knew that reading extracts was not 
popular in that House; but he hoped he 
might be permitted to bring them forth 
upon the present occasion, when it was 
recollected how much use the learned 
Member had made of his reference to the 
history of this period. ‘The House would 
see how just, how apposite were those ex-~ 
tracts—how closely, how wonderfully closely 
they applied to the existing state of things : 
— Charles finding that nothing less would 
satisfy his Parliament and people, at last 
gave his assent to this bill, which produced 
so great an innovation in the Constitution.” 
It was a bill for triennial Parliaments; this 
first step in the path of concession was 
made in the year 1640, nine years before 
the final martyrdom of the Monarch ; but 
these nine years were marked in their 
bloody progress by the successive murders 
of his unfortunate Ministers— some of 
whom, be it remembered, had instigated 
the commotions, of which they were the 
earliest victims. The historian proceeded 
to say, ‘‘Solemn thanks were presented 
him by both Houses. Great rejoicings were 
expressed both in the city and throughout 
the nation; and mighty professions were 
everywhere made of gratitude and mutual 
returns of supply and confidence. In 
the next year however after his Majesty's 
granting this triennial bill, this healing 
and conciliatory measure, Lord Strafford 
was dragged from the Cabinet to the scaf- 
fold, and Charles himself was degraded to 
the still severer fate of consenting to 
the legal murder of his illustrious, how- 
ever unfortunate, Minister.” 

This was the first effect of concession— 
this was the first stage in the bloody tragedy 
of Reform. Mark how it went on. The 
Commons were constant in their project of 
change, and the historian went on to say— 
“ But, notwithstanding these efforts of the 
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Commons, they could not expect the con- 
currence of the Upper House, either to this 
law, or to any other, which they should in- 
troduce for the further limitation of royal 
authority. The majority of the Peers ad- 
hered to the King, and plainly foresaw the 
depression of nobility, as a necessary con- 
sequence of popular usurpations on the 
Crown. The insolence, indeed, of the Com- 
mons, and their haughty treatment of the 
Lords, had already arisen to a great height, 
and gave sufficient warning of their future 
attempts upon that order. They muttered 
somewhat of their regret that they should 
be enforced to save the kingdom alone, and 
that the House of Peers would have no 
partin the honour. Nay, they went so far 
as openly to tell the Lords, ‘That they 
themselves were the Representative body of 
the whole kingdom, and that the Peers 
were nothing but individuals, who held 
their seats in a particular capacity ; and, 
therefore, if their Lordships will not con- 
sent to the passing of Acts necessary for 
the preservation of the people, the Com- 
mons, together with such of the Lords as 
are more sensible of the danger, must join 
together, and represent the matter to his 
Majesty.’” The Reformers of 1640, did 
not say the Peers were a ‘ faction’—they 
were modest in those days. They did not 
call the solemn resolution of the House of 
Lords “the whisper of a faction.” But 
they spoke of the Peers simply as 199 indi- 
viduals, who, in their private capacity, 
were opposed to the Representatives of the 
country. Such also was the language now 
commonly used with regard to the House 
of Peers, and the parallel was sufficiently 
obvious and curious with reference to the 
present times. “ Meanwhile the tumults 
still continued, and even increased about 
Westminster and Whitehall. The cry 
continually resounded against Bishops and 
rotten-hearted Lords ;”— the cry now 
was with the change of a single word, 
* Down with the Bishops, and the rotlen- 
borough Lords.” The parallel was in all 
other respects complete. ‘‘ The Bishops 
especially being distinguished by their 
habits were exposed to the most dangerous 
insults and contumely. The Commons 
considered that, in a violent attempt, such 
as an invasion of the ancient Constitution, 
the more leisure was afforded to the people 
to reflect, the less would they be inclined to 
second that rash and dangerous enterprise.” 
The historian did not say whether that 
House of Commons was dismissed in the 
Jatter end of October, to be re-assembled on 
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the 6th of December, by the orders of the 
excitors of tumults, and under the pretence 
of considering a bill which was not ready 
—which could not be laid on the Table until 
the 12th; and the basis of which was laid 
on information, which could not be pre- 
sented to them for a month after. 
But the present Ministers knew, as well 
as Charles’s refractory Commons, that 
“the more time was afforded the people 
to reflect, the less inclined would they be 
to support their rash innovations.” They 
foresaw, as the historian said, “ that the 
Peers would certainly refuse their concur- 
rence, nor were there any hopes of prevail- 
ing on them, but by instigating the populace 
to tumult and disorder.” They therefore 
represented, as the hon. Gentlemen opposite 
now do, that delay was as dangerous as 
denial. ‘ They expressed their great grief 
on account of his Majesty’s answer to their 
just and necessary petition. They repre- 
sented that any delay, during danger and 
distractions so great and pressing, was not 
less unsatisfactory and destructive than an 
absolute denial ; they insisted, that it was 
their duty to see put in execution a measure 
so necessary for public safety; and they 
affirmed, that the people in many counties 
had applied to them for that purpose, and, 
in some places, were of themselves, and by 
their own authority, providing against those 
urgent dangers with which they were 
threatened.” The very words adopted by 
the Political Unions of this day ! They pro- 
fessed to be the protectors of property and 
life, they called upon all men to arm them- 
selves, under the pretence of securing their 
personal safety and public property, while 
their main object was, to foment the tumults 
of which they feigned themselves afraid, 
and to consummate the downfall of the 
House of Lords and of the Established 
Church, and the overthrow cf the Throne. 

Well might the learned Gentleman say, 
that “these things were written for our use.” 
Written, indeed, for our special instruction 
they seem to have been—happy if we know 
how wisely to apply them to our pre- 
sent use. The extracts which he had read 
from the history of 1640 and 1641, afford- 
ed an exact parallel to the events of 1830 
and 1831. And perhaps he might not 
be rash in asserting, that according to 
what he foresaw, the parallel might still hold 
good between the years 1645 and 1835— 
unless, indeed, the present revolution should, 
as he was inclined to suspect, move more 
rapidly than the former, and bury, at an 
earlier period, the country in the like 
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lamentable ruin. He was not without 
his apprehensions that one Reformed 
Parliament would pursue the course which 
had been already taken by another. They 
saw that in the period alluded to, the 
popular Representatives extorted the first 
Act from the King; he said extorted, be- 
cause his Majesty knew the purposes which 
were to be effected by that first victory ; 
his Ministers knew it too, and had given 
the bill, however otherwise unimportant, 
their strenuous resistance. 

He had thus stated to them the first stage 
of Parliamentary Reform—it was the bill 
for frequent Parliaments—and what wasthe 
result? The very Parliament which passed 
the measure, so far from being legally pro- 
rogued, and legally reassembled at proper 
intervals, as the Act provided, assumed, 
in defiance of all written law and all 
constitutional right, to make itself perma- 
nent, and is distinguished by the name 
(a name infamous in the constitutional 
history of the country) of the Long Parlia- 
ment; a Parliament which after over- 
throwing church and state, and harassing 
the land with confiscation and deluging 
it with blood, was itself annihilated by 
a military despotism, which its own folly 
and its own crimes had created. 

The learned Member, sore from theill suc- 
cessof his former allusionsto French history, 
warned them against studying the history 
of foreign nations ; and told them rather 
to look at home, to the history of the past, 
and the signs of the present. Why would 
the learned Member confine them within 
such narrow limits? Would he not per- 
mit them to look to Paris or to Lyons? 
They all knew there had been a glorious 
revolution in France—a revolution accom- 
plished in the three great days of July, 
which had given to France a happy re- 
formed Constitution ; and no constitutional 
change was ever, as they boast, accom- 
plished under happier auspices ; nothing was 
injured, little altered : it had been epigram- 
matically said, that there were only three 
Frenchmen less in the country. They had 
merely got rid of Charles, and his son, and 
his grandson ; they had succeeded in main- 
taining tranquillity, they had established 
liberal institutions upon the basis of the most 
extensive Reform. But what was the result? 
Not one month had passed under this re- 
formed Constitution, which was to allay all 
animosities, quiet all disturbances, and settle 
every perturbed spirit—not one month had 
since passed in which dangerous seditions 
were not put down by force of arms, under 
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the eyes of the reforming Ministers in the 
very seat of government itself. 

Look, too, to the men who stood forth 
as the heroes of the three great days— 
the leaders of the movement—those who 
boasted of being the persons selected by 
the people as their leaders in the day of 
battle, and as their representatives in 
the time of peace. Look to those men— 
watch their elevation—their progress—and 
mark the consequence. M. de Tracy, one of 
the ablest, and one of the most violent parti- 
zans of the Movement, had spoken, and what 
had he said? ‘That the very spirit of the 
movement was to give to those who had 
gained by the change, and to take away 
from those who had lost, all that yet re- 
mained to them.” And yet this insatiable 
Reform, this never-ending movement, was 
the Juggernaut before which the learned 
Member would have them, like the votaries 
of a mad idolatry, fling their prostrate limbs, 
and suffer themselves to be crushed without 
resistance. Then there was M. Lameth, 
who declared that this restless Movement 
would destroy the happiness of the people ; 
and exhorted his countrymen “ to endea- 
vour to imitate the wise and well-balanced 
constitution of England, which matured 
and perfected by time, had won the admi- 
ration of Montesquieu, and of the entire 
world.” These were the opinions of a 
man whose name must be familiar to all 
who knew anything of France ; the old- 
est civil Grenadier of the Revolution, 
and he refers you to the Constitution of 
England, as a system brought to well- 
balanced perfection, deserving the imitation 
of France, and the admiration of the entire 
world ; while the noble Lord, with the 
assistance of the hon. Gentleman and the 
learned Lord Advocate, would not only, 
with unfilial hands, tear it to pieces, so 
‘that not a shred not a rag should remain,’ 
but trample it like something noxious to 
the ground, and vilify it with every term 
of degradation, in order that its character 
might perish with its substance. 

But he would call their attention, more 
particularly to the warning example of actual 
leaders of the revolt in July, and first to M. 
Guizot, Home Minister of the citizen King: 
he was carried on the very shoulders of the 
people into power. But he remained not 
long ; his position was slippery with blood ; 
he was willing to dry it up, and wipe away 
the stains; but his moderation was incom- 
patible with the principles of his elevation, 
and he was forced to abandon a post to 
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exalted by national acclamation. In ac- 
counting for his retirement, he said, “I left 
the government because I found myself un- 
equal to stem the torrent of the Movement.” 
Did the hon. Gentlemen or noble Lords 
opposite—Did any English Guizot fancy, 
that he or they could stem the torrent here ? 
M. Guizot was a writer of pamphlets, of 
treatises upon government, and so forth— 
indeed, he believed he had the honour of 
translating a production of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s ; and yet he gave up in despair the at- 
tempt to check the violence of popular fury ; 
and did the noble Lord opposite ( Lord John 
Russell) hope and believe, that he was to be 
more successful than M. Guizot ? 

What next? There was a lawyer— 
bold, voluble, slippery, enterprising, uni- 
versal, at everything in the ring. He 
spoke at the Bar—he harangued in the 
House—wrote pamphlets—wrote in re- 
views—wrote in the newspapers—[_Here 
there was considerable interruption from 
the Ministerial Benches.] There might be 
those who despised reviews and newspapers, 
and the expressions on the other side of 
the House seemed to imply, that he himself 
had mixed in this species of literature, like 
the Minister to whom he alluded. To that 
sneer he would only reply, that he considered 
that those who possessed the power of writing 
and of speaking were much to be envied ; 
he wished he had that power; he would 
not be ashamed of it. He had rather be a 
writer, honestly giving forth his sentiments 
to the people, and endeavouring to instruct 
them, through any medium, however hum- 
ble, than be one of those who were incapa- 
ble of composing even their own election 
addresses, and who were content to be the 
mere signers of some miserable radical letter, 
written for them by a low attorney. He 
had rather speak feebly, as he knew he did 
—and be interrupted, as he had been inter- 
rupted by those sitting on the opposite 
Benches—than be one of the mutes of a 
despotic Government, who could do nothing 
but attempt to strangle a discussion of 
which their masters were afraid [loud and 
repeated cheers]. He would take care, 
however, that the discussion should not be 
strangled, sofaras he wasconcerned. To pro- 
ceed however—the eminent lawyer towhom 
he alluded—M. Dupin, [a loud laugh] who 
was undoubtedly a distinguished man, and 
the hero of the day; his triumphs at the 
bar were only equalled by his triumphs in 
the legislature, and only surpassed by the 
popular acclamation that attended him 
wherever he went, for his generous, patri- 
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otic, innovating, and regenerating efforts. 
M. Dupin left the bar, and by a sudden 
turn of fortune’s wheel, found himself 
Keeper of the Seals, or Attorney General, 
or some such high legal functionary in the 
new administration. But a few weeks, 
only had passed, when this popular Minis- 
ter hastily entered the Chamber with his 
face pale, and hair dishevelled, to complain, 
that because he had ventured, in his place 
in Parliament, to say, that unauthorised 
combinations were dangerous in a society 
governed by laws, and because he advised 
king Louis Phillippe to put forth a pro 
clamation denouncing political unions, 
which he considered inconsistent with all 
good government, an infuriated mob had 
attacked his house. Because these Mi- 
nisters had at last found it necessary to 
set themselves in opposition to the very 
tumults which they themselves had first 
excited, “these very people,” said he, 
attacked my house, destroyed my furni- 
ture, ill-used all the individuals of my 
establishment, spared not the females of 
my family, and endangered my own life.” 
In short, it appeared that the mob had 
pillaged his house, and burnt hisfurniturein 
the court-yard ; and the man of three weeks’ 
popularity had escaped by flight to tell the 
disgraceful, but he (Mr. Croker) did hope 
instructive tale, to the Chamber of France, 
as he now told it to the English House of 
Commons. M. Dupin was succeeded by one 
whose reputation was not quite so eminent, 
but who was, perhaps, next to him, he meant 
M. Persil, who had likewise borne testimony 
to the advantages of the glorious revolution. 
And what said M. Persil? He warned the 
Ministry that the people were not satisfied, 
nor to be satisfied with any thing short of 
the full accomplishment of the principle of 
the Revolution ‘All these things which 
you look upon,” says he, “ as such mighty 
boons, are nothing in our eyes, and only 
provoke our appetite for more.” 

This was the history of what was going 
on in France; this was the history of 
a popular Ministry, which had brought 
in a Reform Bill; and created Peers to 
pass it. This was the history of a 
popular Ministry, which fancied it was 
leading the movement, when it was only 
hurried onward in the torrent’s sweep: 
while two warning voices from two emi- 
nent lawyers—the learned member for 
Calne, and M. Persil, told the Ministers 
in their respective countries, ‘ You be- 
lieve yourselves to be the leaders, while 
you are but the dupes, and will be the 
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victims of this unappeaseable Movement.” 

Such were the scenes in Paris, but what 
had taken place in Lyons? The city of 
Lyons had its three days of glorious revolu- 
tion, like the city of Paris, though the supe- 
rior glory of the latter had thrown the 
Movement of Lyons into comparative ob- 
scurity. Lyons, however, had gone through 
its ordeal ; and after the revolution, it had 
every advantage that a theorist could desire 
for a great manufacturing town. It had 
its popular prefect—its Deputies to the 
Chamber to represent its wants—its re- 
forming Ministers and a patriotic King, 
who walked about the streets, with his 
umbrella, to learn the wants and wishes 
of his people. If they had commercial 
distresses—which he had no doubt was 
the case; and which, by a singular fa- 
tality, they laid to the charge of the 
competition of Coventry, just the same as 
the men of Coventry accused the rivalry 
of Lyons—yet they had a reformed Cham- 
ber, and liberal Deputies, by whom they 
might make their grievances heard. Were 
those distresses legitimately conveyed to 
the Chamber of Deputies, or loyally laid at 
the foot of the Throne? No, but with such 
arms as they could collect, they attacked 
the National Guard ; that National Guard, 
which be it understood, had been especially 
established as an infallible safeguard and 
protection for the property and lives of the 
public—and what had been the result ? All 
of the National Guard who did not join the 
people, abandoned their arms, and left the 
lives and property of the peaceable inha- 
bitants at the mercy of an infuriated and 
armed populace, who held uncontrolled 
possession of that city several days, nay, 
for weeks. The authorities were wholly 
subdued. The popular Prefect could do 
nothing ; nor did there exist any power to 
prevent the enormous mischiefs of a demo- 
cratic anarchy of the most unbridled kind ; 
and this, too, at a time when it was asserted 
that reason had made such progress, and in- 
formation and liberal opinions were so pre- 
valent, that every man had a full conscious- 
ness of his duties to society. But notwith- 
standing all these great lights, it was only 
by means of 50,000 bayonets that order was 
again established within the walls of that 
city. 

To turn from our neighbours’ concerns, 
and look at home, he wouldask, had the royal 
authority been upheld here? An attack was 
made on the gaol at Derby, and the courage 
of one man saved it and probably that great 
town from destruction. In Nottingham, a 
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mob collected, which, if he was rightly in- 
formed, gave some hours’ information of 
their intentions; that mob proceeded and 
burnt the castle of a noble person, close to 
that town—not a place in which he per- 
sonally resided, but one which his liberality 
had assigned to the purposes of charity. 
The castle was burnt in broad day, in the 
face of a great town, in the presence of 
Magistrates, and within the reach of his 
Majesty’s troops, who were doomed, by 
the inactivity of the authorities, to remain 
motionless spectators of the tumult. But 
Ministers had not thought it worth while 
to institute any inquiry into so extraor- 
dinary an event—the noble owner was only 
a Tory—that circumstance excused all ! 
The impunity of this crime encouraged 
the reforming mob to one of the most atro- 
cious violences that ever in a civilized 
country was inflicted upon a respectable 
and peaceful family. An attack was made 
upon the house of a gentleman—not an 
Anti-reformer, nor connected with politics 
or party in any way. The mob marshalled 
themselves without interruption, and pro- 
ceeded the distance of two or three miles to 
the scene of their intended mischief—they 
burst into the house, deliberately plundered 
it, destroyed every thing they were un- 
able to carry away, and finally endeavoured 
to set it on fire. The master of the House 
was absent; his lady in delicate health, * 
was'forced from her couch to a precipitate 
flight ; led by her young daughter—another 
Antigone—to a distant part of the grounds, 
they both remained for hours on the damp 
earth, the daughter supporting the 
mother’s head on her bosom, and both con- 
cealing themselves under a laurel tree. He 
observed a smile come over the countenance 
of a noble Lord opposite (Lord Nugent). It 
could, he supposed, not be a smile of appro- 
bation of the atrocities he was relating. 
He hoped the noble Lord did not smile 
at the afflicting story, but only at his im- 
perfect manner of relating it. The story, 
however, was not yet concluded, for so 
profound was the terror of these unhappy 
ladies, that for hours after the wretches 
had quitted the grounds, the servants sought 
for their mistress and her daughter in vain. 
And at last when they found them in the 
situation I have so feebly endeavoured to 
describe, half dead with cold and terror, 





* Mrs. Musters, lady of John Musters, Esq. of 
Colewick Hall, celebrated by lord Byron as Miss 
Chaworth. This lady died on the 5th of February 
1832, of the consequences, as is supposed, of the 
circumstances above mentioned.—H. 
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there was no apartment, no couch, no bed 
of that so lately splendid residence fit to 
receive them, and they were carried inani- 
mate to the only place which had escaped 
the incendiaries—a groom’s bed, over one 
of the stables. What was the conduct of 
Ministers on these afflicting and disgraceful 
occurrences? Was any steps taken, or 
any reward offered for the apprehension 
of the offenders? Was a special commis- 
sion sent to inquire into these excesses ? 
No. If there had been, could any man 
believe that the atrocities at Bristol would 
have taken place—atrocities which though 
more extensive, did not exceed in cruelty 
that which he had just described ? 

Not only was nothing done to punish 
these offenders, but no inquiries were insti- 
tuted, to trace the machinations of the 
disaffected, although it was well known 
that there were links connecting the insur- 
gents at one town with those at the other. 
Was it not known that they were associated, 
and to a certain degree organized—that 
they had a watchword among themselves, 
and that they passed among one another 
as a fraternity? He had no doubt that, 
if his Majesty’s Ministers had vindicated 
the dignity of their government, of public 
justice, and of human nature at Notting- 
ham, the outrages at Bristol would never 
have occurred. Well, and for the out- 
rages at Bristol, who had been punish- 
ed? Parliament had been summoned 
quickly enough to pass the Reform Bill. 
They were called away from their private 
affairs, and their public dutics in the 
country, at an unusual time of the year, to 
meet here on the 6th of December, to con- 
sider this Bill, although it was not as he 
had before stated, ready till the 12th, and 
its basis was not even yet produced. But 
it seemed, that a special commission could 
not be issued for Bristol, till the 6th of 
January. If Ministers had reversed their 
course, and prorogued Parliament till the 
6th of January, and issued a special com- 
mission for Bristol for the 6th of Decem- 
ber, it would have been a much more 
rational and laudable course of proceeding. 

It was asserted the delay in issuing these 
special commissions arose from not knowing 
who the criminals were ; but again he asked, 
why were no inquiries made, no rewards 
offered? In all these cases, the affairs had 
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taken place in broad day, and the slightest 
exertion would have traced some, at least, 
of the criminals. 

But although the Government could find 
no culprits, the Political Unions and the 
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Radical press were more active; and the 
first person arraigned as being connected 
with the Bristol outrages, was his hon. and 
learned friend, (Sir C. Wetherell) the 
Recorder of that city. He was the per- 
son who was branded in newspapers, and 
spoken of and vilified in all societies—cer- 
tainly with the acquiescence, although he 
did not say with the consent of Ministers— 
as the greatest criminal. He really was 
surprised that his hon. and learned friend 
had not been taken up; and to have said, 
“Tam the victim, and not the offender ” 
would have been an insufficient defence ; 
for what had since taken place? A 
person was apprehended with admirable 
alacrity and excellent judicial speed !— 
but again, that person, Captain Lewis, 
was one of the sufferers, and not one 
of the offenders. He had been one of 
the Special Constables, and the Coroner's 
Inquest had found him guilty of man- 
slaughter; under that verdict this gentle 
man was, all this time, suffering, and thus 
one of the defenders of the law was as 
yet its only victim. 

What he blamed his Majesty’s Minis« 
ters for was, that they had not taken 
example by the Unions—that they had 
not made the same exertions on the side 
of law and order, as the Radicals had 
made on the other. He complained of his 
Majesty’s Government because they did 
not say—‘ we will visit the sins on the 
right head—we will send down a special 
Commission without delay—Captain Lewis 
has not had justice—the Recorder shall not 
be slighted by having his name left out 
of the Commission—and we will not insult 
the magistrates and people of Bristol by 
the continued impunity of their plunderers.” 

He would venture to say, the country was 
not so much alarmed by the threats of dis 
turbance, or even by the violence and out- 
rages at Bristol, as by the death-like apathy 
of those who ought to be the protectors of 
persons and property; and had Reform 
nothing to do with all this? Were not 
these events links of the same chain which 
was forged on the Ist of March, the fatal 
date of this portentous birth? At that 
time Ministers said—‘ Pass this Bill, or 
dread the results! Your rejection will 
do nothing but exasperate, and on your 
heads will fall the dreadful consequences 
of this agitation.” And so, up to that 
moment, had the noble Lords and the 
hon. Gentlemen sounded their trumpet of 
dismay in the House—dismay he should not 
perhaps call it, for in that House it created 
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no terror—but of excitement, unintentional 
on their part, he was willing to believe, but 
of which the results were flagrant and fatal. 
The rash prophecy had caused its own 
fulfilment. What appeared to be mere 
declamation in the Senate, proved an 
incentive to rebellion which had only re- 
quired a spark to explode. 

He said, that the Reform Bill had 
been the cause of all this mischief; he 
distinctly charged it upon the Bill, and 
he could trace its steps through the coun- 
try in riots, robberies, burnings, and 
blood, as clearly as the track of an Indian 
through the pathless forest could be traced 
by the ashes of his fires, or the bones of 
his victims. There was no step that he 
could not mark—from the first breach of 
the domestic peace of the City--when the 
Lord Mayor of London (who probably 
fancied himself a Minister, as he had acted 
like one), had for a time, excited a dis- 
turbance which he could not allay—down 
to the three days anarchy at Bristol. 
The ebullition of party triumph, which 
the Lord Mayor had of his own proper 
motion excited ; but which his Majesty’s 
Ministers seemed to approve, not only 
occasioned the destruction of property in 
the City, but it was permitted to fall on 
those who were out of the jurisdiction of 
the sagacious Chief Magistrate; and the 
mischievous example had travelled through 
the country, marking in every stage of its 
bloody career, the audacity of the popu- 
lace, the weakness of the Magistrates, and 
—which was the first cause of both—the 
imbecility of the Government. 

The learned Gentleman had treated them 
again on that night with the presence of 
his imaginary Stranger, whom he supposed 
had been brought into thiscountry to wonder 
at our institutions. He (Mr. Croker) ac- 
cepted the illustration, and could also 
fancy his arrival in our metropolis. What 
would be his astonishment to find our 
houses barricaded? He would exclaim, 
“Why, I thought that in England there 
were no fortifications for your towns, much 
less for your houses. I thought that the 
law was your common defence—that an 
Englishman’s house was his castle—a castle 
protected by the law, and not by buttresses 
and barricades ;” but he would add, “ I am 
a stranger, and the first house I see on my 
entrance is barricaded.” Then, he would 
be told in explanation, that in these altered 
times an Englishman’s house, if he meant to 
reside in it, must indeed be a castle. 

Entering the city by Hyde Park Corner, 
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our stranger wouldinquire, who lived in that 
prominent but eyeless house which looks as 
if prepared for a state of siege? He would 
naturally suppose it was the abode of some 
state malefactor—some enemy of his country 
—some despotic Minister—some disgraced 
offender against society who was thus com- 
pelled to take shelter from the fury of the 
people. But what would be his surprise 
to find it belonged to no such individual : 
—“ It is the house of the Duke of Welling- 
ton—it is the house of the Duke of Vittoria 
— it is the house of the Prince of Waterloo ;” 
a man whose transcendant services to his 
country, all the nations of the world 
acknowledge, and whose goodness of heart, 
integrity, and honour, even the virulence of 
party will not deny. 

A few steps further would lead him to 
another mansion, similarly protected and 
disfigured. Having learned by the last 
example, that these violences were di- 
rected against those who had performed 
an honest duty in Parliament, the stranger 
would now probably exclaim, “ This, at 
least, must be the house of Sir Robert 
Peel,”—who, he hoped, would never be 
separated from the Duke of Wellington, 
either in the affection of the real friends of 
his country—or in the hostility of her ene- 
mies. Again the stranger would find 
himself mistaken—he would be told, that 
it was the house of a Prince of the Blood 
Royal. ‘“ What!’ would exclaim the 
stranger, “ with the idol King that you now 
have—he who has fixed his Throne in the 
hearts of his people—whose jewelled Crown 
is less valued than the civic wreath which 
his people have awarded him; and is 
it the family of this patriot King that 
they have attacked?” ‘“ Yes,” would be 
the answer, “ not only one so nearly allied 
to him by blood, but one who has married 
his Majesty’s own sister—the sister of 
King George 4th—the daughter of King 
George 3rd—a Princess as amiable in her 
manners, and as exemplary in her character 
as she is illustrious by her birth.” 

He was very much obliged to the hon. 
Gentleman for introducing the Stranger ; it 
was an old saying, that no one could see the 
sights of London, so well as by accompany- 
ing a friend from the country ; and he was 
afraid there were many of those Gentlemen 
on the other side of the House, who would 
not have seen those marks of the times, but 
for the stranger who had been so fortunately 
introduced. 

Well, but the stranger went a little 
further, and saw another house in this 
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same state; he inquires to whom it be- 
longs, and says, “ This must be the abode 
of some of those haughty aristocrats—of 
some overgrown churchman—perhaps of the 
Bishop of Exeter, who lazily fattens on 
the enormons wealth of that princely dio- 
cese.” He (Mr. Croker) was talking in 
the character of a stranger, and none but a 
stranger could be so mistaken, either as to 
the excellent prelate he had named, or the 
diocese over which he so admirably pre- 
sided ; but led away by the libels and false- 
hoods of the day, the stranger might 
imagine this to be the mansion of one of 
those lay or ecclesiastical aristocrats, who 
were held up to popular vengeance. What 
would be his astonishment to learn that it 
was no such person—that the dwelling 
belonged to a man as eminent indeed in his 
own way as the Prince of Waterloo—it 
was the house of Mr. Baring, a wealthy 
merchant, who had raised a great fortune, 
and as great a character, by those honour- 
able means which were once the pride and 
prosperity of England—by mercantile trans- 
actions, conducted with industry and 
honour—a man who had spent his whole 
life in advocating liberal principles—against 
whose private worth not a whisper had 
ever been raised, and who had extorted 
applause from even opposing politicians. 
Thus the stranger would discover that the 
Blood Royal itself—the greatest hero this 
country had seen since the days of Marl- 
borough, nay, he would not even except 
Marlborough—and one of the most eminent 
merchants of the day—that all ranks and 
conditions of society, were compelled to de- 
fend themselves in this extraordinary and un- 
exampled manner, under the auspicious sway 
of the Reform Bill. 

If such was the power of this infant 
Hercules in his cradle, what strength would 
he not possess when arrived at his full 
growth, and when armed with his victori- 
ous club! It behoved Ministers above all 
to ask themselves this question, for he 
firmly believed that they were themselves 
likely to be its first victims; indeed they 
thought so too, and were afraid by a resist- 
ance to the despotic will of the populace, 
to provoke an hostility which would be 
instantly fatal to them. 

This he believed was the true secret 
of the feeble and vacillating conduct of 
Ministers. They had wished for a certain 


degree of agitation, but had no desire 
that it should proceed to such formid- 
able lengths, and although they in their 
hearts lamented the atrocities commit- 
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ted, they did not venture to risk their 
popularity by punishing them. They 
seemed to hope, like the crazy Character 
in the play, that the fire, if left alone, 
might go out of its own accord. He did not 
charge them so much as incendiaries with 
raising the flame, as for being negligent 
or faithless watchmen, neither calling for 
the engines in time, nor working them 
heartily when they arrived. That was 
his charge ; he went no further. Ministers 
began their Administration with Reform, 
and without it they could not hold their 
places. 

As the progress of agitation had been 
tracked through fire and blood, the 
pusillanimity of Ministers could be also 
traced through every act of their Adminis- 
tration, even those that seemed the boldest. 
There was no word that they said, there 
was no act that they did, there was no act 
that they abstained from doing, which was 
not carefully calculated to offend as little 
as possible, when they could not altogether 
conciliate, the Political Unions, and similar 
illegal and anarchical associations. Against 
those unions the Government had ventured 
at last to issue a royal proclamation—no- 
thing could look better at first sight—we 
imagined the Ministers had plucked up a 
spirit, and were about to enter into serious 
contest with the anarchists. Alas, no, it was 
mere bullying—they did not, as he had be- 
fore said, issue their proclamation, till they 
had ascertained that it would not be resisted 
—they did not send their challenge, till they 
had ascertained that the antagonist would 
not fight. They, like those duellists, who 
make a parade of a very hollow courage, 
seemed to take the field boldly enough, but 
they had the Bow-sireet officers ready at 
hand to interpose to prevent extremities, 
and they took care to intimate to their 
antagonists that an apology, however 
slight, would be thankfully accepted as full 
satisfaction. The Birmingham Union had no 
desire to quarrel with its best friends, and so 
put forth itsapology the night before the Pro- 
clamation was issued, and thus the official 
swords were sharpened with the full know- 
ledge that there would be no necessity for 
using them. 

Ministers had raised a storm which it 
was beyond their power—beyond the scope 
of their minds—to allay. He had read that 
day of a singular deliverance which the Ad- 
ministration owed to the sole interposition 
of a right hon. Gentleman in the Cabinet. 
They owed it, it seems, to him (Mr. Stan- 
ley) that a Gentleman, undoubtedly an 
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eminent person, and in every other respect 
well qualified for places of trust and dignity, 
but who had been a short time before 
indicted for assisting at an illegal assembly, 
or some offence of a seditious nature—they 
ewed it to the right hon. Gentleman, that 
this Gentleman had not been appointed to 
the office of Attorney General for Ireland, or 
some other high office in the law, under 
the ban of which he had happened so re- 
cently to be. 

There was nothing in all this but what 
sprang from the timidity of Ministers, and 
a desire to keep their places. It was no 
longer in the power of the King to choose 
his Ministers, even if, in the two Houses of 
Parliament, the Whigs approved, and if 
the Tories, who were always foremost in 
loyalty to the Crown, offered no objection, 
provided the Unions withheld their sanction 
—the choice of the monarch must be now 
ratified, not by Parliament but by the 
populace. 

The present state of the realm was un- 
paralleled in history: the danger to which 
the Government was exposed was greater 
than the Ministers themselves had ever 
imagined. Britain—nor indeed any other 
country—never before exhibited an in- 
stance in which the Government was on 
the side of innovation and agitation. The 
true secret of our danger was, that the 
King’s name had been abused, that it had 
been employed in a manner directly the 
reverse of what the Constitution recognised 
as the duty of the Monarch and the utility 
of his office. He was the hereditary 
guardian of a settled Constitution ; it was 
his duty to protect life, and property, and 
freedom of opinion ; and so he (Mr. Croker ) 
did not doubt that his Majesty would gladly 
do, but his gracious wishes were unavail- 
ing when he delegated his authority to 
Ministers who were not his servants—who 
were not even their own masters, but the 
servants of a faction which they dared not 
disobey—which in their hearts they de- 
tested ; but which they were meanly en- 
deavouring to cajole and to propitiate. 

The Radicals saw with triumph that the 
rioters at Coventry and Derby, and the 
authors of the tumults at Nottingham had 
escaped with impunity, nor did they see with 
less triumph, that when the Ministers had 
been at last goaded into sending a special 
commission to Bristol, justice, instead of 
being despatched by steam, as might have 
been expected in those days of improvement, 
had gone limping down, pede claudo, at the 
rate of half a mile an hour, to the indigna- 
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tion of every man who valued the dignity 
of the law, the vindication of public wrongs, 
and the security of life and property. 

In conclusion, he could assure the House 
that in the censures he thus passed on his 
Majesiy’s Ministers, and in the appalling 
prospects he had thus laid before the House, 
he had urged nothing but what sprung 
from the most imperious sense of the danger 
of the country —danger for which he con~ 
fessed that he did not see a remedy, but he 
was convinced that there were no means so 
calculated to aggravate it to a tremendous 
extent as passing the Reform Bill. 

Lord Althorp said, the right hon. Gen 
tleman concluded with the words “ Reform 
Bill,” or he should have almost doubt- 
ed what was the subject of his speech, for 
the latter part of his harangue had, in fact, 
no reference at all to this Bill. At the 
commencement of his speech he admitted 
the right hon. Gentleman did make some 
observations bearing on the subject, but 
for the last half or three quarters of an 
hour he said nothing that could be consi- 
dered as connected with this measure. It 
was a very natural speech for him to make, 
because he had attacked Ministers, but it 
was not a speech on the question of Re- 
form. The right hon. Gentleman accused 
his Majesty’s Ministers of indifference to 
the state of the country, charged them 
with being the cause of the agitation that 
prevailed, and with want of power to con- 
trol it. He did not know upon what 
grounds he could found his charge against 
Ministers of not having done their duty in 
preventing disturbance. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to suppose that Minis- 
ters thought of nothing but the means of 
retaining their places, quite indifferent as 
to what those means might be, or whether 
they sacrificed the best interests of the coun- 
try in the attempt. He did not know 
where the right hon. Gentleman found 
such feelings, but certainly they were not 
those of his Majesty’s Ministers. He would 
not retort on the right hon. Gentleman, by 
accusing him of a desire to get into place, 
but certain he was, that such feelings as 
the right hon. Gentleman described were 
confined to the party with which the right 
hon. Gentleman acted. When the Ministers 
came into office they found agitation pre- 
vailing, and the country involved in diffi- 
culties;—those difficulties they had met 
and overcome by promptitude and decision. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to think 
that they were chargeable wlth delay in 
— the Special Commission for the 
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trial of prisoners at Bristol. He must 
be fully aware, that before they sent down 
a Special Commission some previous inquiry 
must be made, depositions must be taken, 
and the facts ascertained. If there were 
any prisoners to try, means to prove the 
offences must be prepared. It was the 
business of Commissioners to try offenders 
against whom depositions were already 
taken, and as soon as this necessary prepa- 
ration had been made, the Commission was 
sent down. The right hon. Gentleman 
charged them with being the cause of 
windows being broken, and told a long and 
not very interesting story about the win- 
dows that were broken and those that were 
still barricadoed. He must say, that for a 
long time back he knew of nothing which 
took place in the metropolis which could 
render it necessary to keep up those 
barricadoes. They had some effect it was 
true, and from the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman it might be conceived that there 
was some reason for keeping them up. He 
did not mean that this was the object of 
the individuals mentioned by the right hon. 
Gentleman, but his speech at least render- 
ed them liable to this observation. These, 
however, were matters which had no rela- 
tion to the subject before the House. If 
the hon. Gentleman thought that Minis- 
ters were chargeable with misconduct, he 
should bring forward his charges. He 
would now come to the question before the 
House. He must, however, previously 
observe, that a Commission had been issued 
for Nottingham. 

Mr. Croker—Already! 

Lord Althorp: “As soon as it was 
known that there were prisoners to try for 
grave offences.” He would now apply him- 
self to the few points which the right hon. 
Gentleman had touched in his address on 
the subject then before them. He was 
glad of the admission made by the right 
hon. Gentleman, that the principle of the 
Bill remained unchanged ; but where, in 
that case, were they to look for the escape 
which the country had experienced from the 
late Bill? He agreed in the opinion, that 
the alteration in details did not, in the 
slightest degree, affect the principle of the 
measure. But, supposing for a moment 
there had been an escape, he contended, that 
the condition of the country would more 
than counterbalance that imaginary advant- 
age. It would have been counterbalanced 


by continued agitation, even if the improve- 
ments had been infinitely greater than the 
present Bill presented. 


The right hon. 
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Gentleman had said, there was no single 
division upon disputed points last Session, 
on which Ministers had not this Session 
followed the opinions they last Session 
resisted. He would not enter into details ; 
they must be in the recollection of the right 
hon. Gentleman; and he must be fully 
aware, that the rule by which they had 
been guided in the last Bill was different 
from the rule they were now acting on. 
The change which had taken place, he was 
prepared to say, was consistent with the 
general rule they had then laid down, and 
which had since been acted on, with one 
exception—that of Saltash—on which, he 
allowed, they had been deceived, from want 
of information, which had now been re- 
ceived; and the Bill had been altered 
accordingly. The rule on which they 
would proceed in the new Bill was much 
better than the rule in the last, and would, 
in effect, obviate many of the objections to 
which that had been liable. Ministers 
were ready to do their utmost to preserve 
the public peace, but their efforts for this 
purpose would be of no avail, unless they 
found themselves supported by the middle 
and intelligent part of the people, whose 
support they were most anxious to secure. 
With respect to the description of the persons 
who were most likely to be returned under 
the Bill, as Representatives, he was per- 
suaded they would continue to be selected 
from the same classes as at present, but 
with this beneficial change, that they 
would then be acting under the influence 
of their constituents. This would have 
the effect of giving satisfaction to the coun- 
try, and would create that confidence in the 
decisions of the House, which, he grieved 
to say, had not existed hitherto, and which 
was our greaiest strength. It was idle to 
assert that this Bill was the first link in 
the chain of disturbance. The first links 
had been forged before their entrance into 
office. Clamour had existed long ago, and 
had constantly increased until it was raised 
to an irrepressible pitch by the declaration 
of the late Administration. Ministers had 
brought forward a measure for the purpose 
of removing this agitation. The right hon. 
Gentleman, alluding to the illustration in 
the speech of anhon. and learned friend, that 
it was better to open the gates of the fort- 
ress than to wait for entrance by a 
breach, said, that the fortress which made 
a long defence obtained better terms. 
However true the remark might be when 
applied to the actual fortress, he (Lord 
Althorp) feared that very different would 
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be the fate of the structure they were 
labouring to renovate, if resistance were 
persevered in to the last. His hon. friend 
had, in the able speech which he had de- 
livered that night, looked with the eye of 
a statesman at this great question ; but the 
hon. Gentleman who last spoke had applied 
himself merely to one point. The hon. 
Gentleman had read long extracts from 
*Hume’s History of England,” on the 
subject of the events which took place in 
1640, but he had forgotten to favour the 
House with one very material quotation 
from a contemporary author, not particu- 
larly attached to popular principles, or the 
liberty of the subject. Lord Clarendon 
had observed, that if the King had attended 
to the advice of the Parliament, which 
was brought together in 1640, the events 
which afterwards took place might have 
been avoided ; but the King, by his obsti- 
nate resistance to its propositions, excited 
the anger of the country, and was, in con- 
sequence, the cause of the calamitous re- 
sults which ensued. The noble Lord who 
commenced the debate with that ability 
which always distinguished him, expressed 
his hostility to the present measure, be- 
cause it was likely to lead to the destruc- 
tion of the landed interest. Undoubtedly, 
if he (Lord Althorp) entertained the same 
opinion of the measure as the noble Lord 
did, he should not be one of its supporters. 
If he thought that the Bill would take 
away from the due influence of the landed 
interest, he should feel himself guilty of a 
great dereliction of duty when he recom- 
mended it to the House. He did not, 
however, believe that the Bill would have 
any such effect. He believed that the 
landed interest would still possess its full 
and due weight in the election of Members 
to serve in Parliament, and he did not 
think that the alterations which had been 
made in the Bill at present before the 
House, at all incurred the charge of endan- 
gering the legitimate influence of the land- 
ed interest. The hon. and learned member 
for St. Mawes (Sir Edward Sugden) had 
contended, that the landed interest would 
lose, under the provisions of the Bill, no 
less than 144 Representatives. There were, 
however, eleven Members added to boroughs 
in schedule B, which ought to be consider- 
ed as a counterpoise to the Members added 
to the great towns, and this arrangement 
removed one of the great objections urged 
to these boroughs returning only one Mem- 
ber, which rested on the supposition that 
that one was certain to be the Representa- 
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tive of the operatives, to the exclusion of 
the landed interest, whereas, if two Mem- 
bers were returned for each borough, the 
interest would be divided. The noble 
Lord opposite had said, that no repre. 
sentative system, and no government could 
be safe, unless the Representation accorded 
with the property of the country. He 
perfectly agreed with the noble Lord in 
that statement; and if the noble Lord 
looked to the state of the representation, as 
it now existed, he would find that the 
reason why the people were so much dis- 
satisfied with it, was the disproportion be- 
tween the property of the country and the 
Representation. The object of the Bill was, 
to reduce that disproportion, and to render 
the representative system more correct ac« 
cording to the present distribution of pro« 
perty. It was not his intention to follow 
the hon. and learned member for St. 
Mawe’s through the various details into 
which he had gone, for he considered the 
discussion of those points better suited to 
the Committee than to the motion for the 
Second Reading of the Bill. Undoubtedly, 
if every one of the objections which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had urged 
against the details of the measure had been 
fully borne out by argument, they would 
have formed sufficient ground to justify 
the rejection of the Bill; but he did not 
think that the House would be of opinion 
that those objections were unanswerable. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had said, 
that if the Bill were carried, the first act of 
a Reformed Parliament would be to propose 
the re-enactment of all those clauses which 
stood in the former Bill, and that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers would not be able to resist 
that proposition, because they were the 
authors of that Bill. This argument was 
not very consistent with what had been 
subsequently stated by the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman, that the present Bill was 
more democratic than the former one; be- 
cause, if this was the case, there could be 
no apprehension that a Reformed Parlia- 
ment would be disposed to re-enact less 
popular provisions. Besides, he saw no 
reason to expect (if the alterations which 
had been made were improvements, and it 
seemed to be agreed, on all hands, that they 
were improvements), that the minds of the 
Members of a Reformed Parliament would 
be so constituted as to desire to undo what 
| was generally considered to be advantage= 
ous. He would not, at the present mos 


| ment, any longer follow the hon. and 
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he had travelled ; and with respect to the 
question itself, he would only say, that he 
hoped and trusted that Parliament would 
now settle it. It appeared to him that the 
continued agitation of this great question, 
and the suspense in which the public mind 
was kept with respect to it, were evils most 
afflicting to the country. It was now 
generally allowed that Reform was necessary, 
and it was the part of a wise statesman, not 
only to look back, but particularly to regard 
the situation in which he was placed ; and 
any man who reflected what that situation 
now was, must be convinced that a con- 
siderable alteration in the representative 
system of this country was become neces- 
sary. Such being the case, Ministers had 
come forward with a proposition, with 
which large bodies of the people had de- 
clared themselves perfectly satistied. They 
offered to Parliament a plan of Reform, 
which had given entire satisfaction to the 
people. Under these circumstances, he put 
it to the House, whether the wise and pro- 
per course would not be, to adopt the 
principles of the Bill, and not reject the 
measure without guing into Committee? 
Of course, when he made this observation, 
he did not mean to express the slightest 
doubt of the result of the motion before the 
House—for a bill, containing similar prin- 
ciples to the measure now before the House 
having been supported by large majorities 
during last Session, he could not con- 
template the possibility of hon. Members 
not pursuing the same line of conduct they 
had followed in that instance. He looked, 
he confessed, with great anxiety to see the 
present Bill passed into a law. He hoped 
and trusted—indeed he felt assured—that 
this Bill would pass ; and he was quite cer- 
tain that the rejection of the Bill a second 
time would be deplored as a calamity by 
every man who had the good of his country 
at heart. 

Sir Robert Inglis rose to address the 
House, amidst loud cries of “ Adjourn,” 
and “Go on.” After making several 
vain attempts to gain the attention of the 
House, he moved that the debate be ad- 
journed. 

Lord Althorp proposed that the debate, 
if adjourned, should be resumed the next 
day, and expressed a hope that it might then 
be brought to a conclusion. 

Sir Robert Peel said, the only hesitation 
he felt in adjourning until to-morrow, arose 
from its being Saturday, and therefore 
their time must be limited, to avoid tres- 
passing on the Sabbath. 
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Lord Althorp said, as that was the case, 
the House had better meet at noon to- 
morrow. 

Debate adjourned until 12 o'clock the 
next day. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, December 17, 1831. 


MINUTEs.] Bills brought in. By Mr. WarBurRTOoN, for 
regulating Schools of Anatomy. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Henry L. BuLwer, 
of all Silks raw and thrown, imported from 5th Janu- 
ary, to 5th December, 1831; and of all Silks and Ribbons 
separately imported from July, 1826, to the latest time: 
—On the Motion of Mr. Croker, of the Population, 
number of Houses, Assessed Taxes, &c., relating to 
Boroughs mentioned in the Reform Bill; and for all 
those particulars relating to the Parish of Wednesbury, 
Stafford, in particular :— On the Motion of Mr. Dominick 
Browne, of the Population in the several Counties of 
England and Wales, according te the Census of 1831; of 
the revenue of England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, 
from 10th October, 1830, to 10th October, 1831; of the 
quantity and duty on Tea exported from England to 
Ireland and Scotland, from 10th October, 1830, to 10th 
October, 1831. 

Petitions presented. By Sir CHARLES WETHERELL, from 
the Landowners and Inhabitants of Nuthurst to authorize 
an equitable adjustment of the able-bodied Labourers upon 
the Land. 


Tue Russtan-DutcH Loan.] Mr. 
Herries rose to make his promised mo- 
tion upon this subject. He had given 
notice of his intention, in consequence of 
what had occurred in the answer received 
by his right hon. friend, the member 
for Tamworth. It was not his intention 
to delay the resumption of the debate on 
the Reform Bill, but he deemed it an im- 
perative duty to call the attention of Par- 
liament and the country to a subject which 
he looked upon as equally important, for it 
appeared to him that Ministers had put 
an interpretation on the treaty with Russia, 
which was most extraordinary to all those 
who had read that treaty, or the Act of 
Parliament connected with it. That treaty 
distinctly stated, that on the occurrence of 
a certain event, certain payments made by 
this country were tocease. This arose out 
of certain conventions entered into at the 
last peace, by virtue of which we were to 
pay part of a debt contracted by Russia with 
Holland. The first of these conventions spe- 
cified in its third article, that England 
should “bear equally with Holland such 
further charges as might be agreed upon 
between the high contracting parties and 
their allies, towards a final and satisfactory 
settlement of the Low Countries in union 
with Holland, and under the dominion of 
the House of Orange, not exceeding in the 
whole thesum of 3,000,0001., to be defrayed 
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by Great Britain.” The next convention 
still further proved that, by virtue of this 
treaty, dated the 13th of August, 1814, 
we were to take upon ourselves that charge 
in equal part with Holland. In this treaty 
there was a distinct condition annexed, 
which was, that the payment would cease 
and determine on the separation of the 
Netherlands from Holland. Now, it was 
notorious that that event had occurred, 
and that, consequently, the people of 
England had no right to be called upon 
to pay this money. Holland, our partner 
in the engagement, had ceased to’ pay 
her share, and so put an end to our power 
to continue it ourselves. He would not, 
at this time, include in his Motion the 
opinions given by his Majesty’s Law Officers 
upon this subject, as these were always 
confidential, and consequently ought to be 
treated with the greatest delicacy ; but it 
might be possible that Ministers would 
voluntarily bring them forward, when the 
debate, which must ensue on the produc- 
tion of these papers, took place. Perhaps 
the House was not aware that the decision 
of his Majesty’s Ministers would cost this 
country nearer four millions of money than 
three, from the payment of which he consi- 
dered the country ought to be exonerated. It 
had been the usual practice in that House to 
give immediate explanations when such 
matters were brought forward, but now it 
appeared an adjournment for several weeks 
was to take place, without having any inform- 
ation afforded them. He, however, gave 
notice, that he should resume the subject 
on the earliest opportunity. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving, “ that an 
humble Address be presented to his Majesty, 
praying him to order that there be laid 
upon the Table of that House. Ist. A copy 
of the Convention between Great Britain 
and the king of the Netherlands, signed on 
the 13th of August, 1814.—And 2nd, A 
copy of the Convention between Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, and Russia, sign- 
ed on the 19th of July, 1815. The right 
hon. Gentleman further moved for an ac- 
count, “ shewing the tota] sum which had 
been paid on the Ist of January, 1831 ; 
and an estimate of the whole sum then re- 
maining to be paid, for defraying the charge 
imposed on Great Britain for the principal 
and interest of the Russian loan in Hol- 
land, under the Convention of 19th May, 
1815; with copies of all warrants, orders, 
or directions, issued by the Lords of his 
Majesty’s Treasury, for making any pay- 
quents thereupon within the year 1831.” 
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Mr. Hunt rose to second the Motion, and 
he had no doubt he should be taunted by 
the public Press, and the hangers-on of the 
Ministers, that he was always ready to 
support the motions of the Tories. He 
had no communication with them however, 
further than if they were disposed to look 
into all wasteful expenditure of the public 
money, he, as a Radical, would be ready to 
go hand-in-hand with them, and it probably 
would come to that at last, that the two 
extremes of the Radicals and the Tories 
would meet. He regretted much to see, 
that under pretence of delaying the Reform 
Bill, such extravagance and profligate ex- 
penditure were to be passed over with little 
notice. The right hon. Gentleman had no 
occasion to have been so delicate in moving 
for the opinions of the Law Officers, when 
he had heard the Attorney General declare 
his readiness to discuss the question. He 
trusted these opinions would be laid on the 
Table. He hoped the time was fast arriv- 
ing when three millions of money would be 
considered an object not to be lightly treat- 
ed by Ministers. 

Lord Althorp said, he had no objection 
to the production of these documents, and 
gave every credit to the feelings that in- 
duced hon. Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House to agitate this subject; when 
they brought it forward regularly he 
should be ready to meet it, and had no 
doubt but that he should show that Minis- 
ters had acted properly. With regard to 
the remark made by the hon. member for 
Preston, he did not believe that the Tories, 
by making these inquiries, had lent them- 
selves to the Radicals, nor did he believe 
the public would look at the transaction in 
the same light as the hon. Member had 
been pleased to consider it. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan thought, that as 
Parliament had been called together three 
times in one year, an inquiry into other 
matters besides the Reform Bill might be 
tolerated, and he trusted that the country 
would not be satisfied with the air of mys- 
tery assumed by Ministers on the present 
occasion. If the House, or a majority of it, 
desired to overturn the established laws, 
and, by clamour, put a stop to the con- 
sideration of every other subject, he would 
be no party to such a course of proceedings. 
The public had a right to know, how an 
Act of Parliament, so clear and precise as 
this was, could be tortured into a warrant 
authorizing the Treasury to pay the money 
in question, while the express words of the 
Act were, that in the event of a separation, 
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the payment should cease. By the new 
treaty, Holland and Belgium were separ- 
ated. It was said, that the king of Belgium 
had been acknowledged by the other Powers 
as he had been by England, yet the money 
was still paid. It was possible that, ac- 
cording to their view of the case, it might 
be politic, under certain circumstances, to 
act as Ministers had done, but it would 
have been more respectful to the House of 
Commons had they been informed what 
those circumstances were. He was sorry 
that the Secretary for Foreign Affairs was 
absent, and that during the short time they 
had been together, that noble Lord had 
been almost always out of the way at the 
moment when questions might, and ought 
to have been asked about this treaty. To- 
day there was a notice on the paper which 
he thought might have attracted the noble 
Lord’s attention. This subject of the pay- 
ment of the interest of the Russian loan, was 
intimately connected with the secret policy 
of the Cabinet, and he believed that policy 
to be most dishonourable to this country, 
and unjust to the king of the Netherlands. 
Though all the papers had published notes 
and Protocols respecting the affairs of Hol- 
land and Belgium, and there had been dis- 
cussions upon the subject in the Chamber 
of Representatives at Brussels, in the States 
General at the Hague, and in the Chamber 
of Deputies at Paris, yet the House of 
Commons were left in complete ignorance, 
as far as the Government was concerned, 
with respect to these important matters. 
The king of Holland had protested against 
the arrangement with respect to the naviga- 
tion of the rivers, and indeed with respect 
to all the water communications with the 
Rhine, as they had been opened by the de- 
crees of the Conference to the Belgians. 
He wished to know, whether the decision 
of the Conference upon this point was 
based upon the principle of conformity 

with the treaties of Vienna, which laid 

down certain rules to be adhered to, sup- 

posing the union of the two kingdoms to 

continue. Such a separation as had now 

taken place had never been contemplated 

when the two treaties of the internal navi- 

gation, and of that of the Rhine, were framed, 

and the ruinous consequences to Holland 

could not havebeen foreseen. Hecontended, 

therefore, that those rules did not apply, 

and ought not to be applied to present cir- 

cumstances, and that the king of Holland, 

and the Dutch generally, had been cruelly 

treated throughout the whole business. 

Those who wished to see fair and even- 
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handed justice done, had a right to com- 
plain, for it must be remembered, that Hol- 
land was likely to be a more useful Ally 
than Belgium which must in a great degree 
be under the influence of France if not en- 
tirely dependent upon that Power. The 
Conference had made this country guaran- 
tee the performance of a most arduous and 
difficult task respecting Belgium. The 
subject was well worthy the consideration 
of Parliament, and although it might be 
said, that until the treaty was ratified, and 
laid upon the Table, all discussion was use- 
less, the importance of theinterestsinvolved, 
rendered he thought no apology necessary 
from him for entering upon it. Before the 
treaty was ratified, he would suggest to the 
consideration of Ministers, whether there 
were not certain articles which deserved 
re-consideration. In his opinion, it was 
not a question whether the king of the 
Netherlands had a right to complain of the 
way in which he had been treated; and, 
under all the circumstances, he would put 
it to Government, whether there were not 
such difficulties in the way as might induce 
re-consideration. He would suggest, that 
if the complaints were not removed, the 
king of Holland might find allies in other 
parts of Europe ready to uphold his rights, 
and who would consider the treaty in ques- 
tion as so much waste paper. Were the 
people of England, who, by the express 
words of the Act of Parliament, were not 
liable, notwithstanding the opinions of the 
lawyers, to pay this sum of money, were 
they to give to Russia that which neither 
the treaty nor the Statutes which recited it 
required of them? He hoped that the pay- 
ment in question was not the price at which 
the internal navigation and security of 
Holland had been purchased for Belgium 
from one of the great contracting Powers. 
If it were so, he could imagine nothing 
more disgraceful to that Power or to Great 
Britain. His Majesty’s Treasury was 
clearly not bound to advance the money, 
and had, in doing so, beyond all doubt, ex- 
ceeded its duty. He knew that he might 
be charged with intending to retard the 
debate on the Reform Bill, by provoking a 
discussion upon this question, but he could 
assure any Member likely to impute to him 
such motives that the charge was most un- 
founded ; for, anxious as he was to have 
the subject discussed, this was the only op- 
portunity that had presented itself. He 
hoped that his Majesty’s Ministers would 
take that course which would secure the 
interests and honour of the country, 
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Lord Althorp understood the hon. Baronet 
to wish that certain questions might be 
answered ; but though he might attend to 
the arguments of that hon. Member, he 
certainly could not on that occasion answer 
any question that might be prejudicial to 
the public service. He had no desire to 
impute to the hon. Baronet, that he had 
made a speech merely to delay the Reform 
Bill; such certainly was the tendency of 
the speech ; but it had a far worse tendency, 
for it was calculated to interfere with the 
conclusion of a treaty, and so to endanger 
the peace of Europe. The merits of that 
treaty he would not then discuss ; but when 
it should be laid on the Table of the House 
the proper occasion would arise, and he 
should then be prepared to justify in every 
respect the conduct and proceedings of his 
Majesty’s Government. To enter upon the 
subject in its present state would be glar- 
ingly inconsistent with his duty as a Mi- 
nister of the Crown, and he could not 
suffer himself to be drawn into a premature 
discussion by anything that had fallen from 
the hon. Baronet or the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The hon. Baronet complained, that 
the noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs was 
not in his place, for the purpose of giving 
the necessary explanations respecting mat- 
ters which belonged peculiarly to his de- 
partment, and had said, that sufficient 
notice had been given to his noble friend, 
that his attendance in the House would be 
required. The notice to which the hon. 
Baronet referred was, that given by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, to move for 
papers connected with the Russian loan ; 
but in justice to his noble friend, he must 
say, that although he had seen that notice 
on the paper, he did not conceive it was 
likely to bring on a discussion, and he was 
not therefore astonished at the absence of 
his noble friend. 

Motion agreed to. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFOoRM—BILL FoR 
EneLtanp — SEconp Reapinc — Ap- 
JOURNED DeBatE.] On the Motion of 
Lord John Russell, the Order of the Day 
was read for resuming the Debate upon the 
Second Reading of the Reform of Parlia- 
ment (England) Bill. 

Sir Robert Inglis said,* the noble Lord 
opposite (the Chancellor of the Exchequer), 
in rising to notice—I will not say, to an- 
swer, because it was unanswerable—the 





* By authority, from the authentic copy, 
published by Rivington. 
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almost unrivalled speech of my right hon. 
friend, the member for Aldeburgh (Mr. 
Croker), last night, stated, that if it had 
not been for the two closing words of that 
speech, he might have conceived that it re- 
ferred to any other subject than that of the 
Reform Bill. It is true that the details of 
that Bill did not occupy any considerable 
portion of my right hon. friend’s speech: 
it is true, that in opposing the principles of 
that Bill, he drew his arguments and his 
illustrations, as well from events now passing 
in other countries as from our own history 
in other ages ; and I can, therefore, well 
understand why the honourable Gentlemen, 
the disciples of that individual, who told 
us, qualify the phrase as you will, that 
history was an old almanac, in other words, 
that we were not to apply the events of 
other times to the present, may be reluct- 
ant to hear some of those statements which 
came last night from the lips of my right 
hon. friend in reference to transactions two 
centuries ago, as well as to those contem- 
porary warnings to which he so well called 
our present attention. I contend, that 
although my right hon. friend did not, on 
this occasion, as during the course of the 
last Session, lay open with so strong a hand, 
cut with so fine a knife, all the contents of 
the Bill now before us, that, although he 
did not follow my kon. and learned friend 
the member for St. Mawes (Sir Edward 
Sugden), in his acute and penetrating dis- 
section of the Bill in its minuter details, 
yet he did sufficiently shew, that in its es- 
sential and characteristic principles, it was 
unworthy the adoption of the House. The 
noble Lord stated, in reference to an ob- 
servation made on a former occasion by my 
hon. friend, the member for Westminster, 
that by his new Constitution the same men 
would indeed be returned as are now sent 
here by the old system. 

Sir John Cam Hobhouse: With different 
motives. 

Sir Robert Harry Inglis: It may be 
so—lI thank my hon. friend for his correc 
tion. My hon. and learned friend, who is 
now entering the House, may, for instance, 
be returned with these different motives, 
for did he not tell us the other night, that 
certain influences now existed which in- 
duced him not to press his views with re- 
spect to the ballot? But, as my hon. and 
learned friend intimates that I misunder- 
stood him, I will not continue the allusion. 
The noble Lord has said, more than once, 
that the same men, or the same class of 
men, would be returned; but be this as it 
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may, I well remember his saying that the 
object and effect of the Reform Bill would 
be to give to the people “an overpowering 
influence” in this House ; and he last night 
followed up that sentiment by stating, that 
the Members of the House would be more 
dependent on the people, their constituents. 
If this be the case, I contend that all those 
counteracting influences, which now meet 
in this House, will be destroyed. The 
nicely-balanced influences of the three 
branches of the Legislature, which now 
exist here, will disappear, and this House 
will become the single organ of a universal 
democracy. The House of Commons, in- 
stead of being the depository of all existing 
interests and influences in the State, will 
become the mere concentrating focus of the 
will of the people. Let hon. Members 
consider what must be the consequences of 
such a state of things in the present arti- 
ficial condition of society. To take one 
instance: one-third of the existing pro- 
perty of the country has been created by 
the will of Parliament, and may be de- 
stroyed by the will of Parliament. The 
whole funded debt of England arose in the 
first instance, from votes of this House : 
and the credit thus established may be en- 
dangered—TI will not say extinguished, by 
another vote. Let hon. Members, I say, 
consider that 800,000,000/. of property 
now existing may be entirely destroyed, or 
greatly deteriorated in value, by a resolu- 
tion of the new constituency and the new 
delegates of England, by the acts of those 
who may have no other object in view than 
to liberate themselves from the pressure of 
a debt contracted by a body, which, for the 
first time in the history of England, the 
very Government have taught the people 
to consider as not their representatives, and 
therefore not fit to bind them. I cannot 
but look, indeed, with extreme apprehen- 
sion to the injury which will accrue to 
other interests of higher importance even 
than those of the holders of funded pro- 
perty: but I look, in the first instance, to 
a general deterioration of all property aris- 
ing from the immediate action upon this 
House, of those who have only the interest of 
relieving themselves from taxes. The noble 
Lord stated twice, in thecourse of his speech, 
that every body now admitted the necessity 
of Reform. Now, even if I were disposed 
to admit to him, which I am not, that Re- 
form is inevitable, I will never admit that 
it is needful. I contend that it was not 
called for either by the wants or by the 
wishes of the people ; and that the attempt 
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to introduce a measure of this kind has 
been productive hitherto of nothing but 
injury to the interests of the country. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Home De- 
partment, in the first line of his letter 
addressed to the organ of the Government, 
stated that the Government was prepared 
to introduce a Bill “ founded upon a new 
basis.”* Now, in the interpretation of this 
word, and in its application to the Bill be- 
fore us, I am much more disposed to agree 
with my right hon. friend, the member for 
Aldeburgh, than with my hon. and learned 
friend, the member for St. Mawe’s; and I 
fear that we cannot claim the support of 
any of the Gentlemen opposite, on the 
ground that the present measure is no 
longer that to which they swore allegiance. 
In one sense this Bill rests, indeed, upon a 
new basis; but in all its substantial parts 
it is the same measure as the last. Upon 
the whole, I think that even the machinery of 
the Bill is worse than it was before ; but 
supposing that there are here and there 
some few slight technical improvements, it 
is still essentially the same as that which 
has been already rejected by the other 
House of Parliament. What important 
part of the last Bill is there not in this? 
Have we not now, as then, disfranchise- 
ment without proof of guilt—enfranchise- 
ment without proof of need, and the same 
universal uniform constituency—democra- 
tical enough, not only to destroy any mo- 
narchy, but almost any republic? The 
measure has been converted from a Bill of 
twenty pages into one of forty-eight or 
fifty pages: its size is altered, its dress is 
altered, its coat has been fitted to its 
growth, but its personal identity remains 
unchanged. What it was at the beginning, 
on the first day of last March, it is now ; 
and I fear that there is little hope of our 
ever altering it to any practical good in 
this House. I trust, however, if it should 
eventually pass this House, that those to 
whom reference has been so often made, 
will, as I believe they will, act on the same 
principles on which they made their stand 
before ; and notwithstanding all that has 
been said by the'noble Lord, I think that 
the most satisfactory settlement of the Bill 
will be its rejection. From the beginning 
I protested against the principles of this 





* Letter from the Viscount Melbourne to Lieu- 
tenant Drummond, R. E. 24th November, 1831. 
“The Government having determined to found 
the Reform Bill on a new basis.”—House of 
Commons Paper, No. 17, ordered to be printed 
15th December, 1831, 
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Bill. When the noble Lord, the Pay- 
master of the forces, first introduced it, I 
felt it to be my duty to contend most ear- 
nestly against what, for the first time in 
our history, was enunciated in the House 
of Commons, as a right principle of legisla- 
tion —confiscation without conviction——pun- 
ishment without trial—destruction with- 
out compensation. At that time, I most 
solemnly entered my protest against those 
principles ; and I now renew that protest, 
feeling that there is nothing now, as there 
was nothing then, to justify our acting 
upon them. My recollection may be im- 
perfect; and, in that case, I shall feel 
happy to be corrected; but I think, that 
from the first of March, when the noble 
Lord, the Paymaster of the Forces, intro- 
duced a similar bill, no member of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government has opened to us any 
thing of a general and statesman-like view, 
—first, of the necessity of these alterations ; 
and, secondly, of the effects which will fol- 
low their adoption. If any hon. Gentle- 
man will assist my memory by telling me 
that, in any one of the discussions which 
we have had during the last nine months, 
either any of his Majesty’s Ministers, or 
any of the auxiliary supporters, by whom 
they are surrounded, have done so, I 
shall be obliged to him; but I must con- 
fess that no such fact comes to my recol- 
lection, even with the assistance of those 
ordinary sources for refreshing the memory, 
open to us all, The Bill is thrown on the 
Table of the House, with a popular state- 
ment of the anomalies of the existing sys- 
tem, and of the corruptions which prevail 
under it; but without any proof, or even 
any statement of the particular evils which 
the nation, as such, has thereby sustained ; 
without any evidence that the general 
effect and tendencies of the old Constitu- 
tion have, on the whole, been practically 
injurious to the country ; without any pre- 
sumption that the remedy proposed will 
extirpate the alleged evils, or be unaccom- 
panied by greater evils of itsown. Though 
I complain that the Bill has, by its authors, 
been left without any large and statesman- 
like defence of its principles and its proba- 
ble effects, I do not mean that it has been 
trusted alone to its own intrinsic merits, 
without any defence at all on the part of 
its noble parents. But while I contend, as 
1 do, that the present Bill is, in all its 
essential points, the same as that which 
was rejected elsewhere, I cannot help feel- 
ing that the ground upon which the pre- 
sent Bill is now defended, is materially 
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different from that which was taken up in 
support of the last. When the noble Lord, 
the Paymaster of the Forces, first intro- 
duced his measure of Reform to this House, 
he stated, as a noble Lord did elsewhere, 
that his object was “ restoration.” On 
the second occasion upon which the noble 
Lord presented himself to us—I mean on 
the 24th of June—he had discovered that 
Lord Somers was a reformer, “a friend to 
innovation,’—that it was not necessary 
any longer to talk of restoration, and that 
our Constitution consisted of a series of 
changes. But now, on his third appeal to 
us, the noble Lord returns to his first state- 
ment, that the Bill will’ “ restore to the 
people their just rights, which can no longer 
be withheld.” Now, I contend, that a 
thing to be restored, must have been pre- 
viously enjoyed, and taken away: but the 
noble Lord, the Paymaster of the Forces, 
has not shewn us that the people ever be- 
fore enjoyed what he proposes to bestow 
upon them. Having entered fully, on a 
former occasion, into this part of the sub- 


‘ject, I will only repeat now, that from the 


very beginning of Parliaments, there were 
boroughs as small as any which now exist ; 
in proof of which I have before quoted the 
23rd of Edward Ist as the date of the one 
and same year in which precepts were first 
issued to Old and to New Sarum: it being 
perfectiy clear, that the one was adecayed 
city, if the other were any thing more than 
a rising village; and that the population of 
the one was removed to the other, both not 
being great towns at any one period together. 
Away, then, with the doctrine, that the 
annihilation of these small boroughs is the 
restoration of the parliamentary constitu- 
tion of England. Then, as to the doctrine 
that the people have an inherent right to be 
represented, the hon. Baronet, the senior 
member for Westminster, if I may be so 
allowed to distinguish the hon. Baronet 
whom I mean, stated on a former occasion, 
that the people had the same right to be re- 
presented in this House, as the Peershad to 
sit in their House, or as the King had to sit 
upon his Throne. My right hon. friend, 
the member for Tamworth (Sir Robert 
Peel), answered that assertion so trium- 
phantly, that I suspect the hon. Baronet 
(Sir F. Burdett) will not be very eager 
to sustain it by argument, either here or 
elsewhere. On the principle advanced by 
the hon. Baronet, the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Hunt, would be entitled to 
claim his support in favour of Universal 
Suffrage, or even of an equal division of 
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property. Not that I mean to impute such 
an idea as this last to the hon. member for 
Preston; but the arguments of the hon, 
member for Westminster, as to natural 
rights, if worth any thing, are at least as 
good in favour of such objects, as they 
are in favour of those which he more im- 
mediately contemplates, unless, indeed, he 
be a disciple of Dogberry, and think that as 
reading and writing come by nature, so 
does a 10/. qualification. For my own part, 
however, I cannot see what ground of dis- 
tinction an advocate of natural rights can 
take between a man inhabiting a house 
worth 10/. a year and another inhabiting 
one worth only 9l. I have already noticed 
that the noble Lord, the Paymaster of the 
Forces (Lord J. Russell), on a former occa- 
sion, alluded to Lord Somers as to an innova- 
tor ; but if he can overcome that, which is not 
an unreasonable repugnance in one of hisno- 
ble house, so far as to refer to Burke—to 
his magnificent defence of Lord Somers—he 
will find that the claim of Lord Somers 
to the gratitude of posterity rests upon the 
zeal with which he endeavoured to maintain 
all the existing institutions of the country. 
Lord Somers was not an innovator. He 
and the other great men of the revolution, 
whose real successors the old Tory party 
now are, stood up for the integrity of the 
principles of our institutions. Sir, I say 
that the old Tory party are the representa- 
tives and successors of the great men of 
the revolution ; for I am not aware of any 
doctrines held by them which are not now 
held by the Tories ; whilst instances can be 
quoted of men who, inheriting their blood 
and honours, have violated every principle, 
for the sake of which those, their illustrious 
ancestors ,would have sacrificed every thing. 
I speak not of free-trade, I speak not of 
such comparative trifles, but of things for 
which those great men were ready to shed 
their heart’s blood, and which some of their 
descendants would now think it disgraceful 
to advocate. My right hon. friend, the 
member for Knaresborough (Sir James 
Mackintosh), supported the Bill on the 
ground that the people were thoroughly 
disgusted with the state of the Representa- 
tion. I donot know whether the language 
which I put into his mouth be stronger 
than he actually used; but I know that it 
was to the effect, that for seventy years, 
the people had seen so much bribery going 
on, that they had lost all confidence in a 
system under which such practices could 
prevail. Now, admitting the fact, which 
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argument, I ask, whether it will be con- 
tended by my right hon. friend, that the 
Bill before us presents any adequate remedy 
for that evil. We have heard from the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and from my hon. and learned friend, 
the member for Calne (Mr. Macaulay), 
that the expense of a contested county elec- 
tion, under the new system, will be scarcely 
more than the market price of Old Sarum. 
I know not what the noble Lord may count 
the market price of Old Sarum, but I have 
every reason to believe that it never has 
been sold. But be that as it may, I do not 
think that it affects the argument of my 
right hon. friend, the member for Alde- 
burgh, last night, against a part of this 
Bili, when he stated that the expense of 
fifteen polling-booths in different places in 
one county would render the expense of an 
election as great under the new as under 
the old system, if not greater. But this is 
a matter upon which it is unnecessary to 
trouble the House with an observation, 
because the Bill involves interests of such 
immeasurably higher importance, that the 
mere pounds, shillings, and pence view of 
one fraction of the question is hardly, in 
the present stage of the proceeding, worth 
consideration. At the same time, there is 
one point connected even with the pecu- 
niary part of the question, not altogether 
undeserving of notice. It is this—you 
have taken property as the test of qualifica- 
tion in an elector, and in a candidate ; but 
with respect to candidates, the qualification 
is so often evaded, that the production of it 
is almost a mockery. Now, it is most de- 
sirable that those who are to sit in this 
House as, in any sense, the Representa- 
tives of the people of England, should at 
least give some evidence that they them- 
selves have a stake in the country, and 
that they are not mere adventurers, who by 
popular talents only, without the evidence 
of personal fortune, can come into a situa- 
tion to dispose of the fortunes of others. I 
can see, therefore, even in the expense now 
incident to popular elections, some check to 
the otherwise unlimited introduction of 
pennyless profligate men into these seats of 
power, into this Representation of all the 
interests of the people of England. I use ~ 
the expression “ Representative ;” but lL 
never will admit that, in the Government 
sense of that word, this House was ever 
intended to be a strict Representation of 
the people. At the beginning, as, on a 
former occasion, I was enabled, by the in- 
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King selected certain communities to send 
here those who might advise with him. 
My right hon. friend opposite, the member 
for Knaresborough (Sir James Mackin- 
tosh), knows well that such was the prin- 
ciple on which all writs were originally 
issued. I do not deny the full legislative 
powers, even in the earliest day, of the 
House of Commons,when once assembled, 
however, assembled; but I deny that it 
was ever assembled, at any time, as a Re- 
presentation of the people, taken on any 
one general principle, of wealth, of num- 
bers, or of all classes, or of all combined. 
If, then, there be no right, no abstract right, 
in the people to Representation at all, and 
still less, to exclusive Representation in 
this House, the question, whether this or 
that portion of the people have more or 
less Representatives in this House than it 
ought to have, (all sent alike in obedience 
to the King’s writs, which writs were, in 
their origin, diseretional), cannot rest on 
the ground on which it is placed by right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. The denial or 
the granting of the franchise—that is, the 
being called upon, according to the old 
form, to send persons to advise with the 
King—cannot be a matter of complaint on 
the one hand, or of inherent right on the 
other. What we have to decide is this— 
whether the system so established have, or 
have not, worked well—whether its effects 
have, or have not been beneficial. Will 
those who bring forward this measure con- 
descend to point out the evils which we 
have endured, and above all, how their pro- 
posal is likely to remedy those evils? I 
do not mean (for"I can see by the Bill) 
how the towns of the kingdom are put 
into schedules, and the people into classes, 
but I mean a statesmanlike view of the 
probable effect of this Bill; for if Minis- 
ters do not make this expostition, and sustain 
it by proof, I, for one, shall contend that 
they have not discharged their duty, either 
to the House or to the country, in agitat- 
ing such an empire as this, with such a 
question, at this or at any other time. 
The noble Lord (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) stated last night, that we were 
now all Reformers; and the same assertion 
was made, in the last session, by an hon. 
Gentleman, whose speech will be more re- 
membered on account of the answer given 
to it by my right hon. friend, the member 
for Tamworth, than for any intrinsic merit 
of its own; that hon. Gentleman being 
pleased to assume, that the only question 
among us on this side was, what the 
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amount of Reform which each might admit, 
should be. The noble Lord, the Pay- 
master of the Forces, in like manner told 
us, in the Summer, that now “ every Anti- 
Reformer has a pigeon-hole for a constitu- 
tion of his own.” Now, I beg leave to say 
for myself, that I have no constitution to 
tender to the noble Lord; I am content 
with the Constitution as it exists. 1 have 
always contended that the actual frame of 
our Constitution has produced more bless- 
ings to this country than have ever been 
enjoyed by any other kingdom, in any other 
age, under any other form of government 
whatever. I have heard it asked—indeed 
the question was repeated last night— 
whether the Constitution of England under 
the Tudors be fit to be the Constitution of 
England in the year 1831; and my hon. 
and learned friend (the member for Calne), 
stated, that, improved as the administration 
of affairs had been, in the time of Charles 
1st compared with that of Henry 8th, yet 
that such improvement had not been so 
great as the growth of public opinion then 
required it to be. He did not deny the 
ameliorations which had successively, since 
that time, taken place: he admitted them 
all; but he argued, that, considerable as 
they were, they were not commensurate 
with the requirements of the age. My hon. 
and learned friend contended, in co;ntinua- 
tion, that exactly in proportion as the first 
members of the House of Hanover were 
unable to act on the principles of the 
Stuarts, so was the House of Hanover in 
the nineteenth century unable to act upon 
the principles of the House of Hanover in 
the eighteenth century. He argued that 
none but bigots would contend that the old 
institutions are fitted to the new condition 
of the country. Now, I will admit myself 
as complete a bigot as he could desire, to 
answer, if I cannot prove, that the Consti- 
tution, as it exists now, although in name 
the same, is, in point of fact, very different 
from what it was under the Tudors. Let 
us take the amount of the elective fran- 
chise, for instance, as it was under the 
Tudors and the Stuarts, and as it is under 
the House of Hanover. It remains now, 
and has in every age remained, nominally 
the same as it was even before the Tudors, 
in the time of Henry 6th; but can any 
one fai] to perceive, that, whilst the nomi- 
nal amount is unaltered, the practical effect 
is very different? By the change in the 
value of money, that which was rather a 
high qualification four centuries ago, has 
become almost nominal, I hardly know in 
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what proportion, since the time of Henry 
6th the constituency has been increased 
from this cause alone; but, consider- 
ing, in addition to that cause, the divi- 
sion of property, and the increase of culti- 
vation, it cannot be less than fifty-fold at 
the lowest. This change has been accom- 
plished gradually, without danger, by one 
of those elastic principles in the Constitu- 
tion, which enable it to accommodate itself 
to the wants of the times. A change 
similar to that which has taken place in the 
constituency, may also be observed in the 
Representatives of the people. Will anv one 
say, that the Representatives of England 
are not a very different class of persons from 
that which sat in this House two centuries 
ago? It was stated last night, although I 
dare say it was sufficiently familiar to the 
House before, that the new member for 
Worcestershire was quite unconnected with 
that county, by birth, or by property, or by 
residence; and the hon. Baronet (Sir John 
Sebright), who stated the fact, argued 
from it, that the county of Worcester was 
decidedly favourable to Reform, because it 
preferred a gentleman so circumstanced 
with Reform, to their old Member against 
Reform. But does he not see the use 
which may be made of that fact on the 
other side of the argument? Does not the 
fact itself prove the non-need of Reform, 
for that the people have, and exercise, 
under the present system, the power of 
selecting from all England, those whom 
they may think most fit to represent them ? 
That is a power which was given to them 
by the change of circumstances, and is one 
which they never could have possessed, and, 
indeed, did not wish to possess, two centu- 
ries ago. Look at Middlesex again; a 
perfect stranger in family and in estate, 
has fallen into the Representation of it. 
Look at Yorkshire. An hon. Gentleman, 
formerly a member of this House, of most 
respectable private station, five or six 
years ago, utterly unconnected as he was 
with the landed aristocracy of that county, 
and connected only with its manufacturing 
interests, was, without a contest, selected 
to fill the seat once occupied by Sir George 
Saville. We all know that last year 
another hon. and learned person, a stranger 
in every thing but in reputation, was, 
by the same county, placed in the Repre- 
sentation of the tenth part of England. 
I suppose that it will not be denied, 
on the Ministerial benches, that the House 
of Commons, elected six months ago, 
does, by its majority, on their side, at 
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this moment, represent fully the mind and 
will of the people of England. If this be 
not so, why taunt us with the cry, that 
your majorities on this Bill are the organs 
of the determination of the people, that 
“the Bill shall pass?”—if it be so, have 
you not already got a full proof, that, even 
under the old and reviled system, there are 
powers inherent in the Constitution, by 
which the strongest infusion of popular ex- 
citement can be communicated instantly 
and irresistibly to this House? While, 
however, there is this immediate reflection 
here of the popular feeling on this subject, 
there are still left amongst us some guards 
and checks to its extremest violence; and 
in them there may still be some security for 
the preservation of other interests. But 
the noble Lord opposite has not attempted 
to state, that the constituency which he 
proposes to create, will send Representa- 
tives who, carrying into this House the 
mind of the people, will also have any in- 
terest in preserving the other institutions 
of the country, but it has been stated, that 
“the people are dissatisfied, and require the 
change.” Now, my hon. and_ learned 
friend (the member for Calne) last night 
stated most happily, in the course of one of 
the most splendid speeches which even he 
had ever made in this House, that the Go- 
vernment was made for the people, and not 
the people for the Government. In that 
observation I perfectly concur ; but I con- 
tend, that before we assume the people to 
be dissatisfied with this government, we 
want something far different from the ex- 
hibition which has been made to prove it to 
us. I do not ask upon what grounds, or 
in what way they are dissatisfied, but I ask 
the opposite side to prove that such is the 
fact. Will any man tell me that the cur- 
rent of public opinion has run long and 
steadily, aud, therefore, increasingly, against 
the old system, and in favour of the new 
system? Will it be said, that the result of 
the last election conclusively proves it? 
Let me ask, how can we distinguish be- 
tween a mountain torrent and a perennial 
stream? Is it not by watching whether, 
after a time, there be not a subsidence in its 
waters? ‘Taking that test, can it be said 
that the people now hold the same lan- 
guage, and shew the same eagerness re- 
specting the progress of the Bill, that they 
did six months ago? I will not say whe- 
ther there have been, in the technical 
sense of the word, a re-action; but there 
has certainly been a considerable subsidence 
of opinion on this subject, 1 am willing to 
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admit, that a Constitution—to work well— 
must, in all cases, be suited to the people 
who were to live under it. The English 
Constitution was thrown away in Corsica ; 
and, on the other hand, the absolutism of 
the government of Spain and of Portugal 
is cherished as their heart’s blood by the 
people of the Peninsula. If it be argued 
that the petitions of the people in this 
country prove their determination to have 
this Bill, and nothing but this Bill, I 
ask the noble Lord opposite, whether he 
always thought the petitions of the people 
equally conclusive ; and whether there 
have not been occasions in which as great 
numbers of the people have expressed a de- 
cided opinion, as they have done in this 
case? But I contend, that even if it were 
proved, that the whole existing race of 
Englishmen were eager and determined to 
possess this Bill, we should be bound to 
consider, that the people have only a life- 
interest in the Constitution ; that we are 
their trustees; that we must not allow 
them to commit waste on the property, but 
must ourselves endeavour to preserve it for 
their and our children. We must not, for 
the sake of temporary popularity, or even to 
avoid some great evil, supposing any likely 
to arise from resistance to this demand, 
which I deny—but supposing, I say, that 
it is likely to arise, we must not, to avoid 
it, run into the certain evil of sacrificing 
their permanent welfare and interest. But, 
I will ask, does the intelligence of the 
country demand this change? I deny that 
it does. Look to the manner in which the 
two Universities have pronounced their 
opinion. Will the noble Lord deny, that a 
very large proportion of the individuals 
composing them are opposed to the present 
measure? I speak now of those, who, by 
law, constitute the corporate body in both 
Universities. But can he deny, that at 
least as large a proportion, also, of the rising 
talent of the country, now in those Uni- 
versities, and hereafter to constitute in suc- 
cession those corporate bodies, will be found, 
at this instant, arrayed against him and his 
Bill? I might state the same—I believe, 
with equal confidence—in respect to the 
majority both of the Clergy and of the 
Magistracy, spread over the whole kingdom. 
A minor point, if any thing connected 
with justice can be considered minor, has 
not been brought before the House. It is 
a point which seems to have been totally 
overlooked by both the noble Lords oppo- 
site, in this their sweeping measure, although 
they were bound to take it into considera- 
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tion, both by principle and precedent—I 
allude to the justice (in abolishing so many 
existing rights) of giving adequate com- 
pensation to those who are to suffer by their 
measure. Unpopular as, in this House, 
may be the doctrine of giving compensation 
to those whose rights are swept away by 
schedule A, can any man deny, particularly 
after the convincing speech of my hon. and 
learned friend (Sir Charles Wetherell) near 
me, last Session; that these boroughs, and 
the rights belonging to them, are both, in the 
strictest sense of the word, property? The 
Legislature has allowed these burgage-te- 
nures to be bought and sold, all parties know- 
ing that the elective franchise entered into 
the calculation of their value. After having 
suffered this, can we turn round and take 
that which we have thus allowed to be sold, 
away from those who have bought it, with- 
out giving compensation to them? But, 
as I said before, this is not merely a ques- 
tion of justice and principle, but of direct 
precedent. Was not 1,250,000/. awarded at 
the time of the Irish Union to those whose 
interest in certain boroughs was annihilated 
by that measure? And is it not recorded 
by the papers on our own Table, that this 
sum was apportioned, not to the voters, but 
to the proprietors? Let it not be forgotten, 
also, that these boroughs so confiscated 
were, without exception, corporation bo- 
roughs, and not boroughs in which the 
burgage-tenure prevailed, in which last the 
property evidently becomes more tangible, 
and of course the argument for compensa- 
tion more irresistible. I follow the greatest 
modern lawyers, in holding that that is 
property, the denial of whizh is the subject 
of an action. If, therefore, the denial of 
the right of voting be, as Lord Holt has 
decided, a subject of action, whether that 
right rest upon a corporation charter, or 
upon burgage-tenure, I am justified in con- 
tending, that some compensation is due to 
those whose rights are to be extinguished 
by the Bill of the noble Lord. What, 
after all, Sir, is the end of good govern- 
men? Throughout these discussions it has 
been assumed that the end of good govern- 
ment is equality of Representation ; but I 
say, that this is to confound the end with 
the means. The civil end of all government 
ought to be the freedom of the person, and 
the security of the property of the subject. 
Is not this end attained under the existing 
system? If so, the noble Lord has no 
right to derange it for the sake of a theory, 
whether true or false in the abstract. I 
consider the onus lies with his Majesty’s 
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Ministers to prove, that the great ends of 
government have failed; and not only that, 
but that this measure will attain those 
ends, that it will satisfy the people, and 
secure for us blessings which the old system 
has not secured. Now, what does the hon. 
member for Preston tell us with regard to 
the satisfaction of the people? Does he 
not say, that those whose Representative 
he claims to be in this House, are not satis- 
fied with it? Does not the noble Lord 
opposite know that certain meetings have 
taken place in the north, at Macclesfield, 
Stockport, Leeds, &c., in which, without a 
single exception, the Whigs have been 
driven from the field by the disciples of the 
hon. member for Preston? Have not the 
majorities, on those occasions, told us “that 
they will not be delivered, bound hand and 
foot, into the hands of a “10/. oligarchy ;” 
or, to use the expression of my noble friend 
the member for Wootton Bassett, (Lord 
Mahon) to “ an aristocracy of shopkeepers?” 
In any case I should not like the Bill, but 
certainly it would be more tolerable if any 
one could state, in this House, that he be- 
lieves it to be a final measure; I mean final 
as far as the word can be applied to human 
institutions, meaning, perhaps, a genera- 
tion. But does the noble Lord pretend to 
state that the new Representation which he 
proposes to introduce into this House, will 
not, year after year, bring forward mea- 
sures which will agitate the country far 
more than even this? Does he believe 
that any thing which we can now do, short 
of offering actual resistance to this Bill, can 
prevent the continued agitation of the sub- 
ject? Perhaps, indeed, neither granting 
nor resisting this measure will prevent the 
question being again agitated. But the 
difference between the two cases is this: 
by resisting now, we may effectually pre- 
vent the necessity of still further and more 
dangerous concessions ; whereas, by now 
yielding, we prepare the way for all future 
concessions, and give up the very arms with 
which we might defend ourselves, into the 
hands of those who will use them to en- 
force their further demands. I have al- 
ready quoted the opinion of the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
much the same Members would be elected 
into a Reformed Parliament, as are now 
elected into an unreformed: I might well 
ask, then, if that be so, why change the 
system? But, then, I have also been told, 
that they will be sent here with different 
objects. Now, in reverting to this subject, 
which I noticed slightly when I first rose, 
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I cannot but urge the hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, considering that this point is practically 
the most important in their Bill—to state at 
once what those objects are, and what it is, 
which will produce a change in the Mem- 
bers of a future House in respect to those ob- 
jects? If aclear and permanent majority of 
this House be to be more under the influence 
of popular will than they are at this moment, 
can any body doubt what will be the con- 
sequences? Is it not evident, that at the 
present moment the popular will in some 
places—at least, in some meetings—is for 
the abolition of several institutions which 
appear to be as dear to the noble Lord as to 
myself, and which ought to be far more 
dear to him than tome? Does he believe 
that the interests of property will be as se- 
cure, when you have in this House the Re- 
presentatives of those who declare that the 
law of primogeniture ought to be done 
away with, and that the distinctions “ of 
rank are unnatural, and ” (though the hon. 
Baronet, the member for Westminster (Sir 
Francis Burdett) did not add the concluding 
part of the Resolution, the other night, I 
will finish the quotation for him)—“ ought 
to be abolished.” Do the noble Lords think 
that the rights of their “order” will be 
more secure, when Members are intro- 
duced into this House such as you may 
expect to be the Representatives of a con- 
stituency holding opinions like these ? 
Do they not know, that the ultimate 
objects of those who agitate this Question 
on the other side of these walls, are the re- 
mission of all taxes, the confiscation of 
Church and funded property, and the 
abolition of the House of Peers? Have 
not the latter body, as was stated by my 
right hon. friend, the member for Alde- 
burgh, yesterday, been designated as an as- 
sembly of 199 individuals, and their corpo- 
rate capacity, and their legislative functions 
destroyed, so far as the will of those who 
hold that doctrine is concerned? Under 
these circumstances, I can feel no confidence 
in the stability, even, of the Constitution 
about to be established ; and so far as all 
the great existing interests of the country 
are concerned, I see no security to any one, 
and I see danger gathering round almost 
all. I see danger, indeed, on every side. 
I admit to the noble Lord, that there is 
danger in resistance ; but I contend, that 
the danger of concession is infinitely greater. 
I believe, that under the existing system, 
greater happiness has been enjoyed by the 
people of this country, than ever was bé- 
stowed upon any people in any age, or in 
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any country. Admitting, and feeling, I 
hope, greatly for the existence of much in- 
dividual distress, and distress even in 
a masses—I say, that such civilization, 
such wealth, such comfort, such freedom, 
such wide-spread enjoyment, never before, 
I believe, was known in any country of the 
world. Our national wealth and resources, 
exhausted as they now appear to many to 
be, under the pressure of tremendous wars, 
and an expenditure of above 1,000,000,000/., 
in the course of thirty years, are yet greater, 
I believe, than those of any five other Euro- 
pean States. No man who has travelled, 
will venture to say, that there is any 
country of Europe bearing evidences of 
such an extension of civilization and com- 
fort as have been possessed by England 
under our despised and reviled Constitution. 
Looking to the history of the last thirty 
years, there is no shore which is not tribu- 
tary to our commerce ; there is no sea which 
has not been a witness of our victories ; our 
sword has not been drawn except to con- 
quer—has not been sheathed except to 
spare; and in all things, among all the 
nations of the earth, Providence has pre- 
eminently prospered us. What have we 
rendered to God for these His blessings ? 
What we have been as individuals, I will 
not say. I desire to judge no man except 
myself: and this is a subject too delicate to 
justify more than the most passing allusion : 
—but, as a nation, we have not employed 
our wealth, our resources, and our influence, 
as we ought ; we have not been sufficiently 
humble—we have not been sufficiently 
thankful for the blessings which we have 
enjoyed. I most conscientiously and so- 
lemnly believe, that if this Bill of Reform 
shall pass, carrying with it the hazard, and, 
at no very distant day, the destruction of 
all that security of social comforts which 
we have hitherto enjoyed, the overthrow 
of all our institutions, and the unspeakable 
and immeasurable misery which must at- 
tend and follow that crisis ;—I say, I most 
conscientiously and solemnly believe it will 
be, because we have been at once the 
most favoured and the most ungrateful of 
nations. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley was anxious to ad- 
dress the House upon the present question, 
and if the observations which he had to 
make were not considered by hon. Gentle- 
men important as to the measure under 
review—and he was not so vain as to sup- 
pose he could throw much new light upon 
the subject—still they were important to 
himself, if the House would indulge him 
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in listening for a short time to what he 
proposed to press upon its attention. His 
great desire was, to show that the motives 
which induced him to resolve upon the 
vote he was about to give should be fully 
and clearly understood. When the last 
Bill was brought in, he thought it his duty 
to give it a decided opposition in all its 
stages. He did so because he thought that 
it was unnecessary, and was originated at 
a most unseasonable time, when they had 
not the means to legislate with safety to 
promote the end in view, and because it 
must be such as there were no means of 
calculating. He was of opinion that the 
course which his Majesty’s Ministers had 
pursued was in all respects pregnant with 
danger ; and he had therefore been desirous 
that the people should have a second op- 
portunity of giving the question a calm 
consideration. After that measure had 
been disposed of, and after its principles 
had been so ably explained as they had been 
in the discussions which took place in that 
House and elsewhere, he entertained some 
hope that his Majesty's Ministers would 
have thought better of the subject, and 
would have introduced a new Bill in conse- 
quence, more likely to conciliate their op- 
ponents than that now before the House ; 
and that he and others, whohad taken amiti- 
gated view of the opposition which ought 
to be given to Reform in the present state 
of the country, would be able to give it 
their support. He need not add, that he 
was painfully disappointed. He had looked 
at the Bill with a full desire to find it such 
as he could approve, and he admitted that 
he had found in it many points which were 
essentially practical improvements. He 
must observe, that his Majesty's Ministers 
had, in his opinion, abandoned one most 
objectionable feature which had been found 
in the former Bill, and which, would have 
led to future danger and confusion— 
namely, the assuming the amount of po- 
pulation as the basis of Representation. 
He greatly preferred the taking even the 
arbitrary number of boroughs in the sche- 
dule A, or the combined calculation of the 
population and assessed taxes, to the taking 
a certain amount of population, and dis- 
franchising all the boroughs which were 
found to contain a less number of inhabit- 
ants than the amount fixed upon. In 
schedule B there was also, he was willing 
to admit, a great improvement, inasmuch 
as two Members were restored to a great 
proportion of those boroughs which, by 
the former Bill, were to have been de« 
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prived of one. But, what was of greater 
importance than all these changes, was 
the abandonment of that application of the 
rule of three in estimating the claims of the 
large towns, and in adapting their Repre- 
sentation to that rule. The principle had 
been abandoned, which enabled a person to 
say if a town with 4,000 inhabitants was 
to have two representatives, how many 
ought a town of 10,000 to have? He was 
also rejoiced to find in this new Bill, 
that the plan of effecting the divisions 
of counties by means of Commissioners 
was abandoned, and that the House itself 
was to carry that division into effect, for 
the House only was, in his opinion, 
the proper tribunal to adjust those di- 
visions. Another great improvement was 
the return to the double Representative 
system, which was proposed in this Bill, 
by the increased number of enfranchised 
towns inserted in schedule C. That usage 
of the Constitution was a salutary one, as 
had been most fully shown in the discus- 
sion on the last Bill; but at the same time, 
by applying it to the towns in schedule C, 
which were each to have two Members, he 
was greatly in doubt whether the ad- 
vantages which were gained thereby were 
not counterbalanced by the preponderance 
which would be given to the manufactur- 
ing over the agricultural interest. He ap- 
proved of the apparent intention that was 
entertained of giving charters to such places 
as were to be enfranchised. This was 
according to the ancient custom of the 
country, and he hoped another advantage 
would be found, should it be adopted. It 
would create objects of local ambition, and 
one great objection he entertained to the 
Bill was, that by it many local politicians 
would be transferred from remote districts 
to the general field of politics, which the 
granting of charters would, he hoped, in 
some degree restrain. He had much rather 
see those persons who were intimately 
versed in the local politics of their re- 
spective places of residence, aspire to some 
of the local objects of ambition, than to see 
them enter the arena of that House. There 
was, he regretted to perceive, a great and 
increasing error amongst men, in the con- 
stant attacks which were daily made upon 
the municipal institutions of the country. 
He was, therefore, extremely glad to find 
that the violation of corporate privileges, 
and the deprivation of corporate rights, 
which was contemplated in the former Bill, 
was not to be effected by the present, but 
that the freemen of corporations and their 
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successors, were to retain their franchises 
and immunities. These alterations, he was 
willing to confess, were great improve- 
ments on the former Bill; but he could 
go no further than express his approbation 
of those alterations ; for having still the 
same objection to the principles upon which 
the Bill was founded, to the manner in 
which it was introduced, and to the reasons 
which induced Ministers to bring it for- 
ward, he must decline to take on himself 
the heavy responsibility of giving any sup- 
port to the measure. He could not vote in 
its favour in the present stage, though he 
owned he should have been glad if the 
measure had been such as that he might 
consistently have voted in its favour. But 
though much improved in several parts, he 
did not see such an essential alteration of 
the principle of the measure as would 
justify him to vote for the second reading. 
Let it at the same time be understood, that 
he was one of those who were sincerely 
desirous, if the thing could be brought 
about, of seeing some arrangement between 
the two sides of the House on the subject, 
which, allowing a fair share to public 
feeling, and to public excitement might 
concede something to those who had stron 

objections to many parts of the Bill. He 
would assert, that if they had gained no- 
thing by the rejection of the late measure 
beyond those improvements to which he 
had referred in the present, even these 
would be enough to justify the House of 
Lords in throwing out the former Bill. 
There certainly never was a political step 
upon the propriety of which less doubt 
existed in his mind, and he thought that 
many, even amongt the supporters of Go- 
vernment, would in a short time consider 
that if they gained nothing more by the re- 
jection of the late Bill than the introduc- 
tion of the improvements in the present, 
they had gained that which fully justified 
the Lords in their decision. But while he 
was convinced that the Lords were fully 
justified, let him at the same time add, that 
after the great excitement which existed on 
this subject in the public mind—after the 
strong expression of that opinion in many 
parts of the country—after the passage of 
one Bill through this House for Reform 
—after the vote which the House had 
come to on the rejection of that Bill by the 
House of Lords—after being called toge- 
gether at this very early period, so soon 
after the close of a most protracted and 
fatiguing session—and after having the 
early consideration of the question of Re- 
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form recommended tothem fromthe Throne 
as a matter involving the best interests of the 
country, he did think that they had arrived 
at a point at which it became every man 
to look practically at the question, and to 
see if the evils of further suspense in the 
public mind on this subject might not be 
avoided. Indeed, from some things which 
had dropped from some hon. Members on 
the Ministerial side, he was in hope that 
many at that side, who had supported the 
former Bill, might be not indisposed to 
admit of further improvements in the Bill 
in the Committee, so as to remove some of 
the objections of those who were opposed 
to the late measure. According to the 
admission of the supporters of the Bill, the 
three great principles on which it wasfound- 
ed were disfranchisement, enfranchisement, 
and the extension of the suffrage. As dis- 
franchisement was the point on which 
public feeling was most strong, it was also 
that on which he thought most ought to be 
conceded. He would not then enter into 
the question of nomination boroughs, nor 
would he defend the principle of them, 
but there were reasons in favour of their 
continuance which it was difficult to make 
the public understand and appreciate. Feel- 
ing as he did on this subject, and satisfied 
that, in principle and in some of the details, 
this Bill was dangerous, yet, taking all the 
circumstances of the state of public feeling 
into consideration, he would say, that if many 
hon. Members on the other side would 
come forward, and declare that they were 
prepared to admit of amendments which 
would remove many objections to parts of 
the Bill, he should not be indisposed to 
give up the point of disfranchisement to a 
considerable extent, that being, as he con- 
sidered, the point on which popular feeling 
was most strongly excited: he was disposed 
to concede that, provided that, on the other 
hand, concessions were made of parts of the 
Bill on which the public did not feel so 
strongly. But it might, perhaps, be asked, 
why, as he was disposed to disfranchise to a 
considerable extent—as he was prepared to 
adopt schedule A under particular circum- 
stances—as he admitted the principle of 
enfranchisement, and was quite ready to 
say that it must be carried to a considerable 
extent—as he admitted, too, the propriety 
of some extension of the suffrage, and 
acknowledged that many improvements 
were made in the present Bill—why not 
vote for going into the Committee? His 
reasons were, that he objected, partly to 
the manner, and partly to the extent of 
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the plan proposed ; and he believed both 
these objections might be obviated without 
creating more than local discontent. But 
he wished to be distinctly understood, that 
if he did make those concessions on the 
conditions he had mentioned, it was not 
because his opinions on any of those points 
had become changed since the late Bill, but 
because he felt the pressure of the times, 
and because he thought that concession 
should be made to circumstances. If Go- 
vernment would persist in forcing this 
measure upon the Legislature, and cer- 
tainly one half of the intelligent public, 
without admitting of modifications, he 
should most deeply lament the circum- 
stance. If those who supported the Bill 
as a whole—although they differed as to 
many parts of it even among themselves— 
should continue to refuse concessions, he 
hoped that those who opposed it upon 
principle, would maintain that front which 
would enable the respectable part of the 
community to keep their ground, in defence 
of the Constitution, against the infliction of 
an ill-advised and injudicious measure. 

Mr. Godson was happy to be able to 
give his support to the Bill. After having 
carefully examined the alterations that had 
been made, he considered them, on the 
whole, to be improvements, and he would 
therefore continue his best support to it, 
because he felt fully convinced the amend- 
ments which had been introduced did not 
affect the main principles on which the 
Bill was founded. These were the dis- 
franchising, totally or partially, such bo- 
roughs as were likely to be under a corrupt 
influence, the enfranchising of the large 
towns, and the conferring the right of voting 
on 102. resident householders. Provided 
these great improvements were kept in view, 
it was of little consequence whether the Bill 
was based on population, assessed taxes, or 
the number of houses. He was convinced 
the foundations on which it rested were 
conformable to the present state of things, 
and adapted to the existing state of society. 
He supported it on those grounds, without 
thinking it very material, whether a certain 
or fixed number of boroughs were contained 
in schedule A or schedule B. He believed 
that the alteration with respect to the 10/. 
clause, which he held to be the main one, 
only made that part of the Bill more con- 
formable to the spirit and intention of the 
old common law of the country ; for, in the 
absence of any specific directions, if a writ 
was directed to any Sheriff, it would cer- 
— be his duty to obtain the suffrages of 
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the householders generally, those paying 
scot-and-lot, or as, it was determined by 
this Bill, those paying parochial rates and 
assessed taxes. He did not intend to in- 
dulge in any remarks which could make 
this great measure be considered a party 
question ; and he did hope, as it seemed to 
be generally admitted that Reform was 
necessary, although hon.Gentlemen differed 
as to the degree, that hon. Members would 
cordially resolve, by timely concessions, to 
save the country from continued agitation. 
The objections made by the opponents of 
the Bill seemed principally to consist of 
objections to its details. If that were so, 
then let them not oppose the second read- 
ing of the Bill, but consent to its going 
into Committee, and there debate the objec- 
tions which they thought ought to be 
urged, and propose the amendments that 
appeared to them desirable to be adopted. 
So far as he was concerned, he was wedded 
to no party, and had no other object than 
to satisfy the public, by improving the insti- 
tutions of the country, and allaying excite- 
ment. He should be most willing and 
ready, to listen to all suggestions oifered, 
without caring by whom they were pro- 
posed, and, if he considered them improve- 
ments, they should have his best support. 
He came to that House for the purpose of 
endeavouring to suit the Constitution 
under which he lived, and which he con- 
sidered had been impaired by time, and 
not fully adapted to the various interests 
which had gradually been produced by the 
progress of society—to the existing wants 
of the community; and, with that object 
in view, he should vote for or against the 
measure, as he saw it likely to attain or 
not to attain that object. He would sup- 
pose that the Bill was altered in its pro- 
gress towards maturity in consequence 
of the objections that were urged to 
it; he would suppose that the House of 
Lords reduced schedule A to some forty- 
five boroughs, and schedule B to ten bo- 
roughs, that they struck out the whole of 
the metropolitan Representation, and that, 
with these alterations, the House of Lords 
passed the Bill, and it became a law, what 
would be the consequence? Why, a dis- 
solution would take place, and the country 
be called on to express its opinion on the 
new constitution of Parliament. The 
opinion might be well anticipated. The 
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great familics that were well beloved in 
their districts, would still return some por- 
tion of their Members to represent the 
agricultural community ; the principal alter- 
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ation would he in the different sort of Mem~ 
bers returned for the manufacturing towns 
to what were now returned for the nomi- 
nation boroughs. In this view of the case, 
although there was much said about the 
injury the agricultural interest would sus- 
tain, he must confess he saw no such danger, 
even supposing the large towns were to 
have what it was said this Bill would give 
them—a preponderating weight, by the 
number of their Members. Still he could 
not see, that the agricultural interest would 
be endangered ; for it was not seriously to 
be imagined that the large towns would 
choose for their Members men who desired 
to destroy, or even to injure, any of the 
great interests of the country. The oppo- 
site assertion proceeded on the assumption 
that none but men of noble birth under- 
stood the true interests of the country, or 
had them really at heart. He denied the 
assertion altogether. There were in the 
towns many men of humble birth, but of 
good sense, and of extensive acquirements 
—men who had acquired wealth by their 
skill and industry, and who were as much 
respected for the honour and integrity of 
their characters as if they had been ennobled 
from the Conquest. It was such men as 
these that would be chosen as the Repre- 
sentatives of the large towns; and was it 
to be supposed that they would do any 
thing to injure the interests of the country ? 
It had been asserted, that, by the disfran- 
chisement of small boroughs, the schools 
for the formation of statesmen would be 
broken up; but, to counterbalance this 
supposed evil, they would have the practi- 
cal knowledge of merchants, who, instead 
of looking after family alliances, would be 
looking after commercial treaties. But if 
they extended their view, and looked to 
the numbers who were anxiously expecting 
the passing of this Bill, could they believe 
that it was nothing that the people would 
be contented? If they perceived evils in 
the present system, and hoped to find 
reniedies in Reform, that alone was a great 
argument to forward the Bill. If people 
were asked, what they expected to gain by 
it, their answer was ready. They hoped 
their voice would have some weight in that 
House—that there would be a more econo- 
mical expenditure of the public money— 
a better system of taxation—that the griev- 
ous monopolies which now afflicted the coun- 
try would be abated—that the great ques- 
tions of peace and war would be more fully 
weighed, and that if, after all, they should 
fail to reap any advantages from these 
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alterations, they would have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing they could not obtain 
them by the hands of their own Represent- 
atives. 

Colonel Wood agreed with those hon. 
Members who considered the present Bill 
as materially better than the last, and 
therefore, he thought it better to admit at 
once, that the alterations which had been 
introduced were really amendments, rather 
than to take the view of the hon. member 
for the University of Oxford, and deny 
that character to the alterations. He re- 
ceived the concessions in the spirit with 
which they had been tendered, and in the 
hopes, that by receiving them as such, they 
would be able to effect still further improve- 
ments. He could have no difficulty as to 
the vote he should give on the question 
before the House. He had voted for the 
second reading of the last Bill, and he had 
done so in the hope, that in the Committee 
that Bill would receive such amendments 
as would enable him to assist in passing it 
intoa law. He had, however, been disap- 
pointed, for the Government, by the assist- 
ance of considerable majorities had rejected 
improvements, and the measure had, in con- 
sequence been lost. If the Government 
had pursued a different course he really 
believed that the measure would have passed. 
The present Bill, although he admitted it 
was materially amended, was still clogged 
with such complicated details, that he feared 
they would very much impede its progress. 
He would, therefore, shortly state what he 
considered improvements, and what he 
thought there was still objectionable in the 
Bill. He approved of retaining the present 
number of Members, but disapproved of 
altering the proportions given to each 
country. He thought the three parts of 
England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
ought to retain their relative numbers. It 
was true that the proportions were not to 
be greatly altered, but, as they were to be 
altered, a dangerous precedent would be 
afforded. It must be remembered, these 
proportions had been settled on most im- 
portant occasions, viz. the unions between 
the respective countries. An hon. Member 
last night had given notice of a motion, to 
increase the number of Representatives for 
Ireland ; he could hardly see on what 
grounds. The constituency under the Bill 
was to be founded upon taxation and pro- 
perty, and, following those principles, he 
did not see why the proportions ought to 
bealtered, especially with respect to Ireland. 
England and Scotland paid taxation to the 
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amount of 40,000,000/. and upwards, while 
Ireland did not pay to the amount of 
5,000,000/. and, therefore, he could not 
understand how, in concurrence with the 
professed principles of the Bill it could give 
to that country an increase of Representa- 
tion. With respect to schedule A, he could 
not but observe, that the number of places 
contained in it, fifty-six, was still retained, 
although the same places did not make up 
that number. The schedules were stated 
by the noble Lord to be drawn up upon 
statements and calculations furnished by 
Lieutenant Drummond, and certainly the 
plan upon which the Government had gone 
in the present Bill, was far better than 
that pursued with respect to the schedules A 
and B in the last Bill. Whether these 
calculations were accurate or not he had 
not the means of judging, but they would 
be hereafter scrutinized. He did not, indeed, 
see what particular virtue was attached to 
the number fifty-six. He knew the noble 
Lord who had introduced the Bills had 
said, that an arbitrary line must be drawn 
somewhere ; but why was there to be an 
arbitrary number? The conduct of the 
Government reminded him of “heads I win, 
tails you lose ;” for no sooner were particular 
places shown not to come within the arbi- 
trary line, than new places were picked up, 
merely for the purpose, as it appeared, of 
keeping up the number of fifty-six. Besides, 
the number fifty-six was now introduced in 
the first page of the Biil, but he hoped it 
would not be proposed, that the House 
should adopt that number at once, and so 
determine, that fifty-six boroughs should 
be disfranchised without reference to the 
merits of the particular cases. If they 
so acted, he was sure they would commit 
great injustice. He could only account for 
the retention of the number fifty-six by 
looking to the declaration of the noble Earl 
at the head of the Government, which was, 
that he would be no party to a Bill not 
fully as efficient as the last, surely that 
declaration was not to be understood as 
pledging the Government to the disfran- 
chisement of fifty-six boroughs. He had 
understood the noble Earl’s declaration to 
mean, that he would be no party to a mea- 
sure, that did not equally enfranchise the 
large towns, equally disfranchise the weak 
and nomination boroughs, and equally open 
all boroughs to a respectable constituency, 
but not that he would disfranchise fifty-six 
boroughs. He trusted, therefore, that the 
number fifty-six would not be considered 
in Committee as unalterable. He thought 
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a great many difficulties had been made by 
commencing with disfranchisement, and 
that it would have been far better if the 
motion of the hon. member for Montgo- 
meryshire, for the postponement of schedule 
A till the enfranchising part of the Bill had 
been completed had been adopted. He 
thoughtstill that schedule A ought to be post- 
poned, and he hoped hon.Gentlemen opposite 
would listen to the suggestion. In hisopinion, 
they ought to first settle the number of 
places to be enfranchised, and then disfran- 
chise as many small boroughs, using the 
scale that was now before the House, 
according to Lieutenant Drummond’s re- 
port. With regard to schedule B, he 
objected to it altogether. There ought to 
be no such thing. If the boroughs in 
schedule B were nomination boroughs, they 
ought to be placed in schedule A, and if 
they were not nomination boroughs they 
ought to continue, in accordance with the 
old and regular system of Representation, 
to return two Members. By such a regu- 
lation the whole construction and consti- 
tution of Parliament was altered, and a 
beginning made with innovation, that 
might carry them whither no man could 
foresee. There were no instances but 
in Wales of one Member being sent and 
it was generally necessary to have two, 
because most places were divided by 
parties. On the subject of enfranchisement 
he must say, that he thought the proposed 
metropolitan districts exceedingly objection- 
able. The 10/. house as a criterion of the 
franchise, would amount almost to uni- 
versal house suffrage, for it was impossible 
to suppose, that any houses in the metropolis 
were of less value than 10/. a-year. If that 
should be the operation of the clause, it 
was all that had been contended for, even 
by the hon. member for Preston. He could 
find no safety in such an arrangement for 
the metropolitan districts. He would then 
pass from the points of the Bill of which 
he disapproved to those variations from the 
old measure which he regarded as improve- 
ments. He was gratified by the restoration 
of the rights of freemen, but still he 
thought that the concession had been spar- 
ingly made, and with a bad grace. Why 
were not all freemen, those by creation as 
well as by servitude and birth, reinstated in 
their privileges? That ought to be done 
for the maintenance of corporate privileges 
and for the good of the lower classes ; 
and therefore, when the Bill went into 
Committee, he trusted the concession 
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But there were other rights by which the 
lowest class was represented, and those 
rights were abolished. The potwalloppers, 
and the inferior class of scot-and-lot voters, 
were no longer to exist; and that he 
considered a most unjust and impolitic 
curtailment of the rights of the lowest class. 
He was for Universal Suffrage somewhere, 
that he might not have it everywhere. 
The Bill created Universal Suffrage at the 
doors of Parliament, while it abolished that 
suffrage at distant places, where it was harm- 
less. He could not help even then noticing 
one inconsistency in the Bill. All the 
places which were to be enfranchised were 
to be erected into boroughs, and yet old 
corporate rights were to be invaded. He 
approved very much of erecting the enfran- 
chised places into boroughs, but he should 
like to see the Bill consistent. He trusted 
that the new places would not merely be 
made boroughs for the purposes of the Bill, 
but that the Ministers would advise his 
Majesty to exercise his prerogative, and 
grant them charters. He also hoped that 
a Bill would be introduced to enable those 
places which were made boroughs to take 
up their charters with the least possible 
expense. With respect to the right of 
voting in places which were cities and 
counties in themselves, if he had read the 
Bill right, it required alteration, as well 
as with regard to voting in boroughs in 
general. Was it not monstrous that a 101. 
freeholder should be entitled to vote for 
the place in which he lived, and that the 
40s. freeholder should be compelled to go 
fifteen miles to give his vote? And further, 
that the 10/. freeholder should, by the pro- 
posed arrangement, in some instances have 
a vote for only one Member, while the 40s. 
freeholder, resident in the same place, should 
have a vote for two Members? This he 
trusted would be amended by letting all 
freeholders vote for the place in which they 
lived. He hoped also that the rights of 
copyholders would be placed precisely on 
the same footing as those of freeholders, 
and that the 40s. copyholder in common 
with the 40s. freeholder, would be allowed 
the same privileges as the 10/. copyholder 
and the 10/. freeholder. Now with respect 
to that clause in the Bill which had been at- 
tended throughout with the most difference 
of opinion, he meant the 10/. franchise 
clause, that he thought materially improved ; 
but there was an imperfection in it which 
must be corrected in Committee if the Bill 
was to be rendered satisfactory. By the Bill 
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that a person should inhabit a house of the 
value of 101. for one year, and be rated to 
the poor-rates. Such an enactment would 
give rise to endless litigation and abuse. 
The question depended entirely upon value 
which would vary in the proportion of the 
number of persons consulted. Was not 
the noble Lord (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) and hon. Members opposite aware 
that the same test had been the criterion 
upon which a parish settlement was tried ? 
Such was the fact, and it had given rise to 
so much difficulty, to such endless and 
overwhelming disputes, that the Legislature 
had been obliged to interfere and to estab- 
lish a more reasonable and precise test. If 
the clause were preserved in its present 
shape all the Surveyors would be sure to 
differ. One would value a house at 9/. and 
another at 11/., and there would be the 
most perplexing and endless difficulties. He 
should therefore suggest that a house ought 
to be rated to the poor for the amount of 
10/. to give its occupier a vote. That 
alteration would not only avoid a multitude 
of difficulties, but would render registration 
and all the involved and complicated ma- 
chinery belonging to it unnecessary. The 
poor-rate would speak for itself. He might 
be told, that there would be collusion, but 
he replied that there would be no collusion 
compared to that, to which the test of value 
would give rise. Let the poor-rates be 
taken, and let the freeholder show, that 
his freehold was rated to them to the value 
of 40s. and the householder show that he 
was rated to them to the value of 10/., and 
there would be an end of all question of 
right of voting, without travelling Barristers 
and all the machinery of registration. He 
threw out this suggestion to the noble 
Lord, and entreated him to consider it. If 
the noble Lord still felt attached to regis- 
tration, let him throw it into a separate 
bill. Let it not clog and confuse the 
Reform Bill, but stand upon its own merits. 
He felt very strongly on the subject, but 
he would much rather see his suggestion 
adopted by the Government than make any 
distinct motion on the subject. He hoped 
that when the House met again, they would 
find the Bill divided into two, and that 
registration would stand alone; but if he 
were disappointed, he should feel it his 
duty to take the sense of the Committee 
upon the plan he had proposed. In con- 
clusion, he had only to say, that he should 
vote for the second reading of the Bill, and 
he should do so with an earnest hope that 
it would receive such amendments in the 
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Committee as would render it a saft and 
desirable measure, and ensure to it the 
concurrence of the whole of the Legislature. 
Concessions were necessary ; but he trusted 
that all would feel, that concession could 
not be on one side only. Each must give 
up some points, and endeavour to allay the 
angry feelings that at present were so 
prevalent, and thereby enable themselves 
speedily to pass the Bill, and devote their 
attention to all the great and important 
objects which now pressed upon their con- 
sideration, and were of such vital conse- 
sequence to the State. In that hope he 
should vote for the second reading of the 
Bill. 

Sir Henry Willoughby said, that agreeing 
in much which had fallen from the hon. 
and learned member for St. Alban’s, as to 
the conduct to be pursued by each Member 
when in Committee on the Bill, yet, as they 
were not arrived at that stage, he conceived 
it to be his duty to discuss the principles of 
the Bill. That he should do as briefly as 
he could. Generally, he supported the Bill, 
because he considered, the sooner a measure 
of Reform obtained a legislative sanction, 
the better it would be for the peace and 
welfare of the empire. In one observation 
he agreed with the hon. Baronet, the mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford, viz., that 
the elective franchise, as a right, belonged 
to no class of the people. Those who would 
thus argue, were speedily involved in 
difficulty —whence did such right originate? 
Where was the limit? It was no prin- 
ciple of the Constitution ; nor was it sanc- 
tioned by either statute or common law. 
But it was the bounden, and most sacred 
duty of the Legislature, from time to 
time, to limit or to extend, to enlarge or 
to control, the possession of the elective 
franchise, as the interests of society and the 
welfare of the empire demanded. That 
duty had been neglected for a long series of 
years. Mr. Locke had pointed out, in a 
passage most correctly describing the pre- 
sent state of this country, how necessary it 
was to observe the constant flux of things 
in this world—how people, riches, trade, 
and power, changed their stations—how 
flourishing cities came to ruin, and unfre- 
quented places grew into populouscountries ; 
and he added, that under any Constitution 
of which Representation was a leading 
principle, the task of correcting such ine- 
qualities was, not to create a new, but to re- 
store the old Legislature. The necessity of 
Reform depended on the historical fact, 
that since the Revolution of 1688, the 
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constituency of that House had been 
suffered to fall into decay: so far from 
having been extended according to the 
growing wealth and intelligence of the 
country, it had gradually become more 
narrow and contracted. He was prepared to 
contend, that the constituency, in many re- 
spects, was open to less objection in 1688 
than at the present time. He would take, 
for instance, the class of close Corporations, 
eighty-five in number, of which, at least 
sixty, were closed by decisions between 
1689, and 1739, as appeared from the 
Journals. He was aware, that many of 
these decisions were founded more on party 
feelings than on justice. It was also true, 
that the cases of Shoreham, Cricklade, and 
Aylesbury, and the more recent cases of 
Penryn, Grampound, and East Retford, 
testified the anxiety of that House to punish 
malpractices ; but as a real amendment of 
the constituency, these cases did nothing— 
perhaps worse than nothing. The discus- 
sions relating to those places caused a belief 
to be spread through the country, that the 
House was infinitely more corrupt than it 
was, and that it was, on that account, un- 
worthy of the confidence of the people. 
Leaving to more able and to more elo- 
quent Members to expatiate on the numer- 
ous advantages that would arise from the 
introduction of the towns in schedules C 
and D to the privileges of direct Repre- 
sentation—leaving to others to point out 
how the characteristic principles of the 
Constitution worked together and concen- 
trated around themselves all the elements of 
political power, as these gradually arose, 
and moulded such elements to the great 
purpose of providing for the strength and 
security of the empire, he should only ob- 
serve, that the introduction of the Repre- 
sentatives of such towns into Parliament 
was strictly constitutional. From Edward 
Ist to 1688, all flourishing towns appeared 
to have been summoned to send Represent- 
atives to Parliament. In early times there 
was no exception, he believed. Halifax 
had been mentioned as one: but in the 
reign of Henry 6th, Halifax had but four- 
teen houses; in Philip and Mary, but 140 
houses ; subsequently, on taking up the 
woollen manufacture, it became prosperous, 
but it would owe a tardy act of grace and 
favour, from receiving Representatives, toa 
Parliament of 1832. From Henry 8th to 
1676, 215 Members had been added to that 
House. Even Calais had Members during 


the time it was in the temporary possession 
of our Kings ; and if so, why not the great 
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towns placed in the midst of the country, 
and in the heart of the empire? He re- 
gretted that the introduction had not been 
gradual. This, however, was no fault of 
the Government, or of the Bill, but was 
the neglect of a century, and made a great 
alteration now inevitable. As to disfran- 
chisement, he supported schedule A, from a 
conviction, that it was an absolute and well- 
considered necessity, from no abstract love 
of the principle, though he had no doubt as 
to the competency of the Legislature. The 
clear distinction between property and trust 
could not be denied, and he believed, so far 
as the practice of the Constitution was 
concerned, in early times there were pre- 
cedents. In very early periods, disfran- 
chisement of poor and decayed boroughs 
appeared to have been common: the Sheriffs 
omitted and summoned at their pleasure— 
an undue power, which was at length re- 
strained by Statute. The Burgesses of 
St. Alban’s complained, that the Sheriff 
had deprived them of the right of Repre- 
sentation in order to gratify an Abbot. 
The Burgesses of Torrington complained, 
that the Sheriff had summoned them to 
Parliament through malice, malitios?, 
though it was a poor and decayed place. 
At least seventy boroughs which once sent 
Members now sent none. Farnham and 
Greenwich were the latest instances; but 
he wished to call the attention of the 
House to the first Parliament of James Ist. 
In his Proclamation he ordered the Sheriff 
not to summon Members from any ancient 
borough, “ soe utterly ruyned that there are 
not sufficient resyants to make such choice, 
and of whome, lawfull election may be 
made.”* Seventeen boroughs were omitted 
in the list of that Parliament, being con- 
sidered as small and decayed places, and 
many of which were now in schedule A. 
We iind also the King, under his own pre- 
rogative, summoned, for the first time, 
Members from the two Universities and 
several boroughs. He would say nothing 
of the prerogative, whether it was good or 
bad. It was clear no such prerogative now 
existed, and that the Legislature alone 
could enfranchise, or disfranchise, if reasons 
of State policy required it. It had been 
argued, that the right of a borough to re- 
turn Members was indefeasible, and re- 
liance was placed on the cases of Wendover, 
Amersham and Marlow, towns restored to 
the privilege of Representation, after a 
lapse of 340 years. No such inference 


* See Hansard’s Parl. Hist. vol. i. p. 969, 
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could be drawn from those cases. Mr. 
Haslewell searched the Tower and found 
early Writs for those places, he carried 
those Writs before the Standing Ggmmit- 
tee of Privileges, and on the proof of a 
previous return, the House of Commons 
directed their Speaker to issue his Warrant 
for Writs to these places. This was clearly 
an act of usurpation on the part of the 
House. At that period the Crown exer- 
cised the prerogative of issuing Writs, and 
at any rate the House of Commons had no 
right whatever to exercise that power, 
which, if it did not appertain to the Crown, 
required an Act of Parliament. It was 
one of those acts of arbitrary power called 
forth by the contests between the privileges 
of that House and the prerogative of the 
Crown. In 1640 the two similar cases 
of Northallerton and Malton occurred, but 
no inferences of indefeasible right could 
be drawn from any of those cases. Un- 
doubtedly, as the hon. Baronet, the member 
for the University of Oxford said, there 
had been small boroughs from the earliest 
times. One class were boroughs in ancient 
demesne, and once paid a higher rate of 
taxation ; and another class summoned by 
the Tudor Princes to give the Crown a 
positive influence in that House. If it 
was right the Crown should have such 
influence, these boroughs now served no 
such purpose, as this species of influence 
was now in other hands. These boroughs, 
however, were never popular in this coun- 
try. Lord Shaftesbury called them poor 
rural animals, easily beguiled by courtiers. 
In late times also several great men had 
denounced them. Lord Chatham called 
them the rotten parts of the Constitution. 
He added, they could not last a century—if 
they did not drop, they must be amputated. 
He did not purpose to press on the atten- 
tion of the House any of the trite topics 
on close boroughs or the nomination sys- 
tem. He thought that the fate of the 
small boroughs was decided by a general 
expression of public opinion. The notoriety 
of the sale and transfer of seats—the fact 
that that species of influence had accumu- 
lated in a few hands, had produced a deep- 
rooted feeling of dislike. When it was 
stated by the noble Lord who had intro- 
duced the measure before them, that seven 
Peers influenced sixty-three Members, and 
that fact was circulated through the coun- 
try by a vigilant and able Press, the fate 
of these boroughs was practically decided. 
So long as this influence was in many hands 
so long as the sale and transfer were 
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not generally known, they might escape, if 
not the notice, at least the hatred, of the 
public ; but when it was once clearly made 
out and understood, that a few individuals 
possessed a large proportion of the legisla- 
tive power of the kingdom, that influence 
was practically at an end, being contrary to 
the feelings of a proud and high-spirited 
people. It was in vain to say, that it 
worked well—that it sent clever men there: 
the cleverness of the advocates of a bad 
system was an objection, and not an ad. 
vantage. It was contended, however, that 
it was dangerous to disfranchise these 
boroughs, because they were a necessary 
link between this House and another. He 
doubted this. The nomination boroughs 
formed a divided power: ona late occasion 
twenty-six peers connected with borough 
influence were on one side, and twenty- 
three peers on the other. It was clear 
that it was not a power to be relied on by 
the Aristocracy, as it was probable it might 
be wholly used on one side of a question 
affecting their supposed interests ; but be it 
so or not, it was a power against the law 
of the land, against the Jaw of Parliament, 
and against the standing orders of that 
House. If a demagogue sought to abuse 
the Aristocracy, he found in the nomina- 
tion system his most effective weapon of 
attack; it was therefore no real support in 
times of danger and of difficulty. It was 
said, however, close boroughs were neces 
sary for Ministers of State. Under a Re- 
form there would not be that necessity for 
vacating seats that now existed. It was 
admitted that it was desirable that the 
chief Ministers of the Crown, and their 
legal advisers, should be in that House, 
Under the present practice, if a Member 
was called by the Crown to a high office, 
and sat for a close borough, there was no 
difficulty in the return; but if it should 
please the Crown to call to office a Member 
of that House who had gained the favour 
of a numerous constituency, at the moment 
he should attend to the duties of his office, 
he might be sent to the most distant part of 
the empire, to canvass a numerous consti-« 
tuency. He thought, then, the actual sys« 
tem was not perfect. Perhaps, during the 
sittings of reformed Parliaments there 
would be no occasion for vacating the seat, 
and if on a dissolution the Ministers of the 
Crown, backed by all the influence of sta« 
tion and of office, could not enter this House, 
instead of being a disadvantage, it might 
operate as a useful hint, in proving to such 
Ministers that their parliamentary conduct 
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hon. member for Bossiney. This, however, 
was an inconvenient moment to discuss 


had not been in conformity with the wishes 
of the great mass of the wealth and intel- 
ligence of the country. He wished to say 
a few words on the 10/. constituericy. It 
might be too low for the districts in and 
about the metropolis—he was inclined to 
that opinion; but that was a subject for 
the Committee. On that principle he 
thought they were entitled to the support 
of the Members on the other side of the 
House, on their own argument. A con- 
stituency of householders was the old prin- 
ciple of the English Constitution: here 
there was restoration, there was that which 
had been declared by the hon. member for 
the University of Oxford to be essential to 
restoration—pre-existence. In all the 
towns and boroughs of this country, he ex- 
cepted any peculiarity arising from burgage 
tenure, the parties entitled to the elective 
franchise were the resident and substantial 
householders. The man who resided in 
the town—who used its trade, and was 
entitled to its liberties—who was assessed 
to the wages of the Member, that man 
possessed the elective franchise. Burthen and 
privilege were reciprocal—a maxim as 
generous as it was sound. The whole fabric 
of corporate rights was erected on this con- 
stituency, and he was afraid it might be 
shown they too often had overburthened 
and destroyed it. On the subject of cor- 
porations, he heard strange doctrines— 
Magna Charta was made to apply to cor- 
porate rights. Exceptingthe city of London, 
he believed, at the time of Magna Charta 
there were no corporations in this country— 
charters of privileges there were many, char- 
ters of corporation none. The first charter 
of corporation dated, he believed, from 
1440, and was granted by Henry 6th. The 
first charter mixing up the elective fran- 
chise was to the burgesses of Wenlock, in 
1478, under the reign of Edward 4th. 
The uniting of corporate and parliamentary 
rights was generally a practice of much later 
date, under the Tudors and the Stuarts. 
Take the case of Bath, where now the 
franchise was in a select body of some forty 
persons. The corporate right in that 
city bore date the 27th Elizabeth; the 
city of Bath returned Members 250 years 
before that period. Who made those re- 
turns? He would say, in the language of 
the writs, the “Cives Bathonis.” There 
was no trace that any close right existed 
until the appearance of the corporation. 
This was the history of many towns in this 
empire, and he agreed in what had fallen, 
on the subject of corporations, from the 
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that question as it deserved. He was 
aware of the use, and protested only against 
the abuse, of corporations. Rightly 
managed, he knew their value, as the en- 
gine of municipal government; but, con- 
verted into monopolies, they became the 
fertile source of oppression and misgovern- 
ment. Before he sat down, he wished to 
say a few words on the advantages to be 
derived from any Reform Bill. If he had 
not a distinct view of those advantages, he 
should not support a Bill introducing an 
extensive change in the corporation of that 
House. By concentrating within that 
House the Representatives of the mass of 
the wealth and intelligence of the country, 
they could obtain an effective organ of the 
public sentiments. If difficulties assailed 
the empire, the House could act with more 
energy and effect: if laws were to be im- 
posed, such laws would carry with them 
more of a general consent, and obtain a 
more implicit obedience; for it was per- 
fectly true, as was affirmed by his noble 
friend, the member for Wootton Bassett, 
though with a different meaning, that laws 
were of themselves but ink and parchment. 
If unions and associations were dreaded, 
here was a remedy, as they would remove 
the fuel of a great and acknowledged griev- 
ance ; and if the Press was tyrannical and 
licentious, they would curb any undue 
authority, by making this House a more 
effective organ of publicsentiment. It was 
unnecessary to suppose trade would be 
more brisk, or that the wages of labour 
would be increased by that Bill. It would 
not clothe the naked, feed the hungry, nor 
pay the national debt, to use the words of 
a noble Lord; but it would have a tend- 
ency to produce that which was wanted to 
the correct working of the Legislature— 
confidence. He thought, however, one 
specific grievance would be remedied. The 
history of this country since 1688 proved 
that all governments, whether Whig or 
Tory, had been too lavish with the resources 
of the empire. There had been economy 
for the last fifteen years, but he was afraid 
it was the economy, not so much of reason 
and reflection as of necessity, produced by 
the penury and destitution of the public 
purse. He did not contend that better or 
wiser men would come there, but that 
whoever should come would be checked by 
a fair constituency. If a Member neglected 
his duty, or betrayed his trust, the remedy 
would be found; there would be still 
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power, but that power would be controlled 
by responsibility. He would give his vote 
for the second reading. 
Colonel Sibthorp could not bring it to 
his mind, upon a question of such vital im- 
portance to the King, Lords, and people 
of this country, to give a silent vote. He 
had listened attentively to the debate on 
this new Bill, as it was called, but when 
he looked at this improved edition of the 
emendation or correction of the constitu- 
tion of the House, he could not perceive 
that either the care or the consideration had 
been given to it which was recommended 
in the Speech of his Majesty, and which its 
importance demanded. Ministers must be 
aware, that there were some things in it so 
littlecapable of standing the test of investiga- 
tion, that the more quickly they were passed 
over, the better, although there undoubtedly 
were some improvements in it, compared to 
the measure of last Session. But, as they 
had been introduced in consequence of the 
opposition that Bill had met with, he had 
no doubt, when this came to be thoroughly 
examined, very considerable improvements 
might also be made in it. He denied that 
the people could be satisfied with this Bill. 
He would ask, even presuming that the 
people of England were favourable to the 
Bill, whether it would prove equally satis- 
factory to the people of Scotland, or, if 
satisfactory to both, would it be satisfactory 
to Ireland? It was necessary to proceed 
with the utmost caution, in order to pre- 
vent all unnecessary excitement in the 
country. He believed it possible that a 
measure could be brought forward, founded 
on the basis of justice, but bearing no re- 
semblance to the present, which might 
satisfy the people on the one hand, and 
prevent such violent changes on the other, 
as this Bill would occasion. It had been 
stated, that so strong was the general feel- 
ing in favour of the Bill of last Session, 
that no Anti-Reformer could dare to show 
his face in a populous place. He re- 
presented a place which had been ran- 
sacked for the purpose of throwing him 
out ; but though he had avowed his deter- 
mination to oppose the Bill, his public ser- 
vices were so mach approved of, that he 
was again returned, by a larger majority 
than ever before. He did, however, ac- 
knowledge the necessity for some Reform, 
as well in that House as out of it; but 
still, until he saw such measures recom- 
mended as were calculated to render Reform 
salutary and safe of execution, he should 
fearlessly oppose it; for he was convinced 
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it would be the means of sacrificing the 
best interests of the country, and would in- 
volve the whole nation in distress. If it 
did not succeed, as he feared it could not, 
it would be impossible for the House to re- 
trace its steps. A measure of this sort 
ought to be permanent, and not calculated 
by any of its provisions to produce periodi- 
cal excitement. In this Bill there were 
thrown in allspice, pepper, and salt, to suit 
some palates, and sugar and honey to 
please others ; but none of these ingredients 
could he swallow—he should choke in 
the attempt. He would proceed to show, 
however, where his objections particularly 
laid, and first, he conceived the 10/. clause 
to be at once unjust and dangerous, unequal 
in its operation, and not founded on grounds 
of security to the State, or even on the 
ground of expediency, to meet the pressure 
of the times. In many places it would dis- 
franchise some persons, and bestow their 
rights upon others not half so well qualified 
to exercise them. It would give a vote to 
labouring men who earned a guinea a week, 
and took the right from many respectable 
persons in the smaller boroughs. Again, if 
a house had three floors, and one was let for 
15l., another for 12/., and the third for 101., 
each of the persons who hired such a floor 
would be entitled to vote. Much had been 
said of the changes in schedules A and B, 
which was what he might call, change sides 
and back again. But still there was the same 
sweeping clause of disfranchisement as in 
the Bill originally presented to the House. 
He never could agree to the disfranchise- 
ment of the boroughs in schedule A. It 
was condemning them to an untimely death, 
without judge or jury, on the pretence that 
undue: influence was exercised in them. 
Never was there, in his opinion, a more 
arbitrary and unjust measure introduced. 
He certainly agreed with those hon. Mem- 
bers who thought it would have been bet- 
ter to have left schedule B out of the Bill 
altogether ; but no, exclaimed both of the 
noble Lords opposite, at the same time, that 
would be too great a cut upon our Bill; but 
he did yet hope to see it again cut up altoge- 
ther. The next point he should allude to 
was, the division of counties. He was glad 
the hon. member for Derbyshire had given 
notice that he intended to propose this 
clause should be struck out. Although he 
was somewhat surprised that one of the 
most ardent supporters of the Bill wanted 
to get rid of that part of it, the hon. Mem- 
ber should have his support. With respect 
to continuing the right of voting to freen 








men during their lives, his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters were not to be thanked for that con- 
cession. To have deprived them of that 
right would have been the greatest and 
most impudent robbery ever perpetrated by 
the Legislature. The next part of the 
Bill he should notice was that relating to 
towns, which were also counties in them. 
selves. Was it proposed the freeholders 
in such places were to have votes for the 
counties in which such places were situated ? 
He observed several places having that 
character had been omitted in the present 
Bill. These were points he should require 
distinct information on hereafter. He was 
glad to find it was determined at length, 
that the notion was abandoned, of reducing 
the number of Members, for, with the pre- 
sent number, it had been his lot often to 
sit in that House, when the most important 
measures had been passed, at a time when 
there was not more than from fifteen to 
thirty Members present. When he said 
this, he felt bound to add, that he thought 
Scotland and Ireland ought to have an in- 
crease of Members. It had been said, that 
when the Catholic Relief Bill had been 
passed, two years ago, that it would pacify 
Ireland ; but, as he had predicted at the 
time, it had wholly failed, and that would 
also be the fate of this Bill. He must fur- 
ther say, he considered the plan of registra- 
tion a very objectionable part of the Bill. 
He knew what sort of persons Overseers of 
parishes generally were: they would do 
nothing without eating and drinking, and 
the poor and county rates, already so heavy, 
would be beautifully whipped up in con- 
sequence. Again, he would declare, that 
there had been a most unfair distribution 
of Members by the Bill. Lincoln, with 
double the extent and population, was only 
to have one Member more than Durham ; 
and Great Grimsby, which was at present 
larger than Tavistock, and was daily in- 
creasing, was to be shorn of one of its 
Members, while Tavistock, which was de- 
caying, was to retaia its two Members. 
He objected to the very principle, and 
every part of the Bill. It was, in his 
opinion, most unjust and partial. He also 
objected to the Bill, as giving too great an 
influence to democrats ; the landed interest 
was not protected as it ought to be, and he 
should feel it his duty to give his vote 
against the Bill going into Committee. 
He was one of those who had learnt wisdom 
from the history of former times, and no- 
thing like clamour should put him down. 
He trusted that the whole House was ani- 
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mated by the same spirit and a sense of duty 
to the country would induce it not to pass 
so ruinous a measure. 

Mr. Slaney thought that, if ever there 
was a time at which it was necessary to 
approach the question of Reform with 
calmness and moderation, it was the pre- 
sent. The whole country was looking with 
intense anxiety to the proceedings of that 
House. It became their duty, then, in 
legislating upon the most important subject 
that could be brought under their consider- 
ation, not to suffer themselves to be betray- 
ed into the manifestation of too much 
warmth—still less to be biassed by any 
party animosity. For his own part he was 
leagued with no party, was under the in- 
fluence of no party, but he supported the 
Bill, then under the consideration of the 
House, from an honest conviction, after the 
best consideration that he had been able to 
bestow upon the subject, that it was a 
measure calculated to promote the welfare, 
and increase the happiness of the country. 
Having, as he had just stated, given every 
consideration in his power to the subject of 
Reform, and, in the main, highly approving 
of the measure which had been proposed, 
he still thought that some further approx- 
imation towards conciliation might be made 
between the extreme points upon which 
the friends and opponents of Reform differ- 
ed. Ministers had set the example of con- 
cession. He thought that the hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House, if they 
had really the good of their country at 
heart—as he had no doubt they had— 
would do well to follow that example. Go- 
vernment, in the present Bill, had conceded 
something of what was objectionable in the 
last. He thought, that that should be a 
pledge to the opponents of the measure 
that, if good cause could be shown, more 
would be conceded in Committee. He re- 
garded the alterations which had been 
made, as a pledge from the Ministers that 
they would be ready, in Committee, to 
make such further changes as might be re- 
commended by reason, and be calculated to 
render the Bill more useful. He doubted 
not, but that if any just and legitimate 
claim to alteration could be made, it would 
be taken into due consideration by the Go- 
vernment. Every one, even the opponents of 
the measure, must be anxious for the settle- 
ment of the question of Reform. That, he 
conceived, after the experience of the last 
twelve months, could only be satisfactorily 
attained by mutual concession. He begged 
to remind the House, that that was not the 
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proper time to debate the measure in detail. 
They were not then assembled to consider 
particular clauses of the Bill, but to say 
whether or not, in this kingdom, there was 
not wanting an extensive and efficient Re- 
form? Every one who voted that night 
against the proposition of the Government, 
would, in point of fact, be opposing that 
which the great body of the people, 
through their Representatives in that 
House, had declared to be necessary for the 
welfare of the kingdom. It had been said 
by the opponents of the measure, that 
nothing had been made out which could 
justify so great a change. If the House 
would bear with him, he would state a few 
simple facts, which he thought could not 
fail to rouse the attention of hon. Mem- 
bers, and which, if they could not con- 
tradict them, ought, he conceived, to carry 
with them a conviction, that an extensive 
alteration in the representative system was 
necessary. About seventy vears ago, the 
population of the manufacturing districts 
of the country, bore a proportion to that 
of the agricultural districts, as of one to 
two. About thirty years since, it had 
increased so as to become equal. In 
1821 the manufacturing population very 
considerably out-numbered the agricultural ; 
and, at the present moment, the population 
of the manufacturing districts, more par- 
ticularly of the great unrepresented towns, 
had increased to such an extent, as to stand 
in the proportion of two to one to the agri- 
cultural population throughout England 
and Scotland, having completely reversed 
the relative proportions. Reform was called 
for, therefore, in consequence of the great 
change which had taken place in the rela- 
tive numbers of the people, and it was 
neither practicable nor expedient, to ex- 
clude from their full share of Representa- 
tion, that class which out-numbered the 
other in the proportion of two to one. He 
thought that population, although not the 
only one, was still the most important cri- 
terion which could be adopted, for deciding 
where Representation should be established. 
He had alluded to the populousness of the 
manufacturing districts—he had stated, that 
they stood in the proportion of two to one, 
as compared with the represented and agri- 
cultural classes. But, if the manufacturing 
districts had thus increased in population, 
could any man deny that they had increased 
in a still greater proportion in wealth and 
intelligence? Asa proof of their wealth, 
he need only allude to the immense amount 
of taxes which they contributed to the reve- 
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nue of the country. If the House would 
allow him, he would just comparethe amount 
of taxation annually paid by some of the 
towns which at present enjoyed the elective 
franchise, with that of some others which 
had not yet been admitted to that privilege. 
Taking thirty-eight of the boroughs in sche- 
dule A, it would be found that the amount 
of their contribution to the national coffers, 
in the shape of taxes, was only about 100/. 
a-year each. But, in looking at thirty. 
eight of the boroughs which by this Bill 
would be enfranchised, it would be found 
that the amount of their contribution was 
not 100/. or 200/., but 26,000/. a-year 
each. Thus the amount of taxes paid to 
the State was 260 times larger in the towns 
to be enfranchised, than in the same num- 
ber of boroughs which were to be disfran- 
chised: and this statement, therefore, de- 
prived hon. Gentlemen of the arguments 
they had urged last Session, that the Re- 
presentation was not, as it ought to be, ap- 
portioned to those towns which contributed 
most to the State, but was given to popu- 
lation, without reference to wealth. Those 
towns had not only increased in population, 
but also in property ; and it would be satis- 
factory to every benevolent mind to know, 
that, as the population had increased, the 
average duration of human life had also 
increased to the extent of five years, since 
the period when the agricultural population 
was twice as numerous as the population of 
the manufacturing districts. ‘That was a 
fact which must be satisfactory to every 
benevolent mind, and it must also be satis- 
factory to know, that, though the amount 
of property among the manufacturing 
classes was not great for each individual, it 
was pretty equally divided, and the great 
body of the manufacturing population ac- 
cordingly lived comfortably, and were dis- 
tinguished for good conduct and intelli- 
gence. He would next mention another 
point. Having stated that the thirty- 
eight new boroughs paid taxes to the 
amount of 26,000/. a-year each, and thirty- 
eight of those to be disfranchised only 1004. 
a-year each, he would ask, how stood the 
constituency of the two classes? Why, the 
nomination boroughs, at an average, had 
only twelve constituents each, while the 
other had between 2,000 and 3,000 each. 
He would ask, therefore, whether it was 
not natural that men remarkable for their 
intelligence, activity, and energy, should 
desire to have the greatest privilege of 
freemen—the right of voting for those who 
made their laws? Looking, therefore, at 
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all the circumstances which entitled any | 
class to have a right to such a privilege— | 
looking at their numbers, their property, | 
and their intelligence—it could not be 
denied that such places had a fair claim to 
enfranchisement. But it was said they | 
were virtually, though not directly, repre- 
sented by the members for Gatton, Old 
Sarum, and Aldborough. He would not 
stop to argue the question whether Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and Leeds, were | 
virtually represented by the members for 
Gatton, Old Sarum, and Aldborough, but 
merely ask, whether the inhabitants of 
such places could be satisfied with such Re- 
presentation? Would not the intelligent 
mechanics of Birmingham or Manchester 
reject with derision such an answer to their 
just demands? But, in addition to these 
reasons, there were still others. The occu- 
pation in which these men were engaged, 
was, from its nature, exposed to great fluc- | 
tuation at different periods—at one time | 
employment was abundant, at another time | 
it was contracted, and consequently many, | 
by such a change, were reduced to great | 
suffering and want. The causes of the | 
change were not always well known, and | 
it was, therefore, necessary for the peace | 
of the country, that the people in those | 
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districts should have direct Representatives | 
in that House, to inquire into the causes of | 
the change, to endeavour to provide aj 
remedy when it could be had, and, when 
that remedy was not to be had, to convince 
the people that the disease was beyond the 
control of Government. He would mention 
an instance. It was well known that the 
glove-trade of Worcester was at present in 
a most distressed state. He would not 
stop to inquire into the cause, but merely 
ask, whether it was not a great satisfac- 
tion to the operatives of that place to know, 
that they had a Member who not only 
could represent their sufferings to the Go- 
vernment, but could get a Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the cause of their 
distress, and thus ascertain if their disease 
admitted of legislative remedy? Let the 
House apply the case to Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and Leeds, and ask, if it would 
not be a matter of the first importance to the 
country, for these places to have Repre- 
sentatives who could make their wants 
known to the Legislature, although it 
might be beyond the power of the Legis- 
lature to give them any relief. Though the 
Representatives could not remove the wants, 
they could explain and demonstrate to the 
people, that they didnot arise from any fault 
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of the Government, or from any particular 
Administration, but from causes which no 
Government could control. What was at 
present the consequence in these districts 
when distress arose? The mechanics had 
no Representative in Parliament, and ad- 
vantage was taken of their distress by mis« 
chievous persons to excite them against the 
Government, and the best institutions of the 
country. They hadno Representative of their 
own, and they, consequently, had recourse 
to demagogues. Were this defect removed 
—were Representation given to every town 
of considerable size—he had no doubt that 
one great cause of discontent would be re- 
moved. The members for Gatton and Old 
Sarum, he would not deny, were men of 
integrity and talents, but if they were 
to speak with the tongues of angels, 
they would not convince the people, be- 
cause they had no constituents, and they 
were unknown. What was the result? 
In times of distress, mischievous persons 
were found who attributed that to Go- 
vernment, and the people were excited and 
led astray by their passions. Authorized 
Representatives would possess the confi- 
dence of their constituents, and their ad- 
vice would be attended to. The disturb- 
ances which now occasionally happened 
in these districts, would, by these means, 
be mitigated. To him it appeared most 
extraordinary, that any hon. Member who 
watched the signs of the times, could 
object to enfranchise the large manufac- 
turing towns. Did they conceive dissatis- 
faction could continue without great dan- 
ger? Had the advantage of the cotton- 
trade to the country been lost sight of by 
hon. Members? Were hon. Gentlemen 
aware that this branch of manufacture 
alone, employed nearly 1,000,000 persons, 
and that it produced 30,000,000/. per year 
to the country? As the necessity of Re- 
form was generally admitted, he did en- 
treat hon. Members to allow the Bill to 
go to a Committee, where its details could 
be altered and improved. Some persons 
objected to, and had contended there 
was an undue proportion of Members 
given to the manufacturing interests. It 
was obvious that part of the Bill could not 
be amended or altered in its present stage, 
but with reference to this, he would ask 
hon. Gentlemen if they had duly con- 
sidered the propositions which they called 
in question? About thirty Members were 
to be given to these interests, which might 
be said to be totally unrepresented now. 
Eight were toa be given to the cottons 
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trade, three to the trade in metals, carried 
on at Birmingham, Wolverhampton, &c. ; 
three to the woollen-trade, which formerly 
was the chief, though now only the second 
manufacture in the country ; one to the 
Potteries, the trade of which had been 
created by the ingenuity of a single family, 
and which now exported property to the 
amount of a million a-year; one to the 
carpet manufacture, three to the shipping 
interest, and a certain number to those 
places which might be considered as the 
repositories of accumulated wealth. What- 
ever else the House might do, he was sure 
there never would be peace or tranquillity 
until those great marts of wealth and 
intelligence were represented, and the no- 
mination boroughs disfranchised. They 
might abolish taxes, and reduce expendi- 
ture, but until the people received a full 
share of Representation, and a direct inter- 
est in making the laws by which they 
were to be governed, it was in vain to ex- 
pect tranquillity. He knew there were 
men of the most honourable character 
opposed to the Bill, and he was the last 
man to cast any imputation upon their 
supposed motives, or the causes that influ- 
enced them. He was glad to see the con- 
ciliatory tone displayed by both sides, on 
the first night of the Session ; he hoped it 
would be followed in the future stages of 
the Bill, the fate of which was anxiously 
watched, not only by the people of the 
United Kingdom, but by the whole civil- 
ized world ; and he sincerely prayed that 
the question might be speedily settled, 
otherwise the character and feelings of the 
people would be changed, and instead of 
each man peacefully following his occupa- 
tion, a state of the most alarming excite- 
ment would prevail, property would be ren- 
dered insecure, and the country thereby be 
reduced to such a state, that it would never 
recover from the evils which might be in- 
flicted. He therefore earnestly prayed 
that the Bill might pass. 

Mr. Edward Cust said, as one of the 
members for Lostwithiel, he felt called 
upon to apply to the noble Lords opposite, 
to ascertain how it was, that place now 
appeared in schedule A, when, from the 
speech of the noble Paymaster of the 
Forces, he understood it was to be inserted 
in schedule B; he requested information 
on this point hereafter, and would forth- 
with proceed to make one or two observa- 
tions on other parts of the Bill. He was 
one of those who thought there was no 
material alteration in the principles of it 
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from that of last Session, nor did he 
imagine there could be, when he remem- 
bered the steady support Ministers re- 
ceivedfrom hon.Gentlemen opposite. Ashe 
entertained this opinion, and had opposed the 
former Bill, he still continued determined 
to oppose the present one. He considered 
it calculated to make a dangerous inroad 
into the Constitution, which had hitherto 
been the means of giving wealth and hap- 
piness to this country. At the same time he 
felt gratified that the rights of the freemen 
were to be spared, and that several other 
minor improvements had been made in the 
Bill, but he yet saw no provision for the Re- 
presentation of the colonies. It was also 
ridiculous to suppose, that the franchise 
which had been proposed, would represent 
the wealth and intelligence of the country, 
and more particularly in the large manu- 
facturing towns, and the metropolitan dis- 
tricts. So far from the present edition of 
the Bill being an improvement, on the 
whole, he considered it more democratic in 
its tendency than the last. The present 
was, indeed, a troublesome season, and 
there was, he feared, but one step between 
the changes that were now proposed, if 
they were granted, and the destruction of 
the country; he hoped, therefore, that 
House would not accede to the second 
reading of the Bill. He had expected some 
nearer approach to a more satisfactory ad- 
justment of the Reform question ; and, if a 
measure founded on such principles had 
been brought in by the Government, it 
should have had his support; but Minis- 
ters, from the commencement, had pro- 
ceeded too fast, and too incautiously ; they 
had acted like unskilful navigators, who, 
having found a vessel stranded, and having, 
through means of an accidental current, 
got her under weigh, they flung overboard 
justice, discretion, and foresight, and, de- 
lighted with the popular breeze, they set 
all canvass, heedless or unconscious of the 
shipwreck which must inevitably follow. 
The changes which they attempted were 
too great and too violent, and such as he 
could not countenance by his vote. 

Sir John Bourke was happy to be able 
to assent to the opinions of those who had 
pronounced the present Bill much better 
than the last; and, notwithstanding all the 
taunts and sneers of Gentlemen on the 
opposite side of the House, he would con- 
tend, that its provisions were as favourable 
to popular interests, as the most ardent ade 
mirer of the first Bill could possibly desire. 
Certain it was, that the present Bill had 
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lost none of the supporters of the former 
Bill, and he believed it would be found 
that it had gained the votes of some of the 
opponents of the former measure. While, 
however, he expressed his determination to 
sapport the provisons of the present Bill, 
he must take lcave to express his dissent 
from the course which the Government 
had thought proper to pursue with respect 
to the Representation of Ireland. As 
one of the members for an Irish county, 
he felt bound to say, that the people of 
that country required a much larger num- 
ber of Representatives, than it appeared 
was to be allotted to them ; and, therefore, 
he now gave notice that it was his inten- 
tion to move, that the Scotch and Irish 
Bills be brought in and read a first and 
second time, before they went into any 
Committee on the English Reform Bill. 
By that means they would be able to ascer- 
tain what number of Members could be 
obtained for increasing and improving the 
Irish Representation, and at the same time 
have an opportunity of taking them from 
the metropolitan districts, or the great ma- 
nufacturing districts of England, if the 
original number of Members was still to be 
preserved. He should, at the proper time, be 
prepared to shew, that whether considered 
according to population, wealth, or extent, 
Ireland had a fair claim for a considerable 
increase of Members. He confessed, he 
had yet to learn what was the principle 
adopted by the Government with respect to 
Irish Reform. There could be no question 
that its population was very inadequately 
represented, for the province of Connaught, 
by far the largest and most populous divi- 
sion of the kingdom, had only twelve 
Representatives. He thought that the 
members for Ireland were bound, on this 
occasion to state boldly their dissatisfac- 
tion, and to offer the Government this fair 
bargain, that if it was disposed to deal 
justly with Ireland, they would give all 
their assistance in securing the passing of 
the English Reform Bill, but not otherwise. 

Mr. Baring Wall had been an opponent 
of the last Bill from conviction, and he 
must, from the same circumstance, con- 
tinue to oppose the present Bill, because, in 
all essential points it was the same. There 
was no person who felt more strongly than 
he did, the awful situation in which the 
country was placed, and who felt more 
deeply than he did, the absolute necessity 
that something in the way of conciliation 
should be done. He thought it most im- 
portant to state, that this Bill was the Bull 
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belonging to Government alone, which 
must take the whole credit and responsibil- 
ity of it. He and his hon, friends had 
nothing to do with the responsibility of it, 
and he could not allow the members of the 
present Government to say they had made 
alterations, and that those alterations 
were concessions to the opponents of the 
Bill. They were not concessions to them 
— they were concessions to reason and 
justice. He was, however, ready to admit, 
that most of the alterations of this Bill 
might be considered as amendments. The 
schedule A had been taken upon a new 
basis. Little time had been given for hon. 
Members to reflect, whether that basis was 
one on which it would be expedient to 
ground a schedule of disfranchisement, 
should a disfranchising schedule be agreed 
to at all, but he thought the House ought 
to have time to consider before they were 
called upon to approve or disapprove of 
that schedule. He thought many circum- 
stances had occurred which ought to have 
induced the Government to make more 
concessions, and more alterations than they 
had made in the measure which they had 
brought forward. He could not but call 
upon his Majesty’s Ministers to recollect, 
that since Parliament had last met, the 
voice of the House of Lords had been ex- 
pressed against them. He was sure the 
members of his Majesty’s Government 
would be the last persons in the world to 
assert, that there was no property, no 
talent, no rights in the House of Lords 
to be regarded, upon a great and important 
question like the present. He called upon 
the Ministers to recollect, that not only 
had the House of Lords declared against 
them, but that the Church had declared 
against them. And he would say, when 
he had heard arguments raised concerning 
the interestedness of that great and learned 
body, that the House ought never to 
forget the important truth, that the Church 
owed almost the whole of the patronage 
it enjoyed to the Lord Chancellor and the 
Government. He thought likewise, that 
the very circumstance of his Majesty’s 
Ministers having proposed amendments in 
this Bill, proved to the House that the 
measure which they had before proposed 
was not perfect. This was a reason why 
they should not now come forward, and 
again say, they would stand by “the Bill, 
the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill.” 
He rejoiced in the altered tone of the sup- 
porters of the Bill, though he could not 
admit, there was any alteration in the lan« 
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guage used by the Ministers. The hon. 
member for Shrewsbury had begged the 
House to recollect that this was no party 
measure. He entirely concurred with the 
hon. Member in that sentiment, and in his 
recommendation to the House not to dis- 
cuss this great question with personal or 
party feelings. The hon. member for 
Liverpool had said, that the House was not 
a talisman of truth, but that Members 
sometimes said one thing in it, and some- 
times another. ‘That evil, if it existed at 
present, must, he feared, be increased, 
when Members would, under the new 
Constitution, have to depend more upon 
the middling classes of society for their re- 
turn, than they ever had done before. 
For his own part, he must say, a speech 
less calculated to support the provisions of 
the Bill now under consideration, than that 
of the hon. member for St. Alban’s, he had 
never heard delivered ; and he had no doubt 
that that hon. Member would be found 
voting on the Opposition side of the House. 
He inferred from that hon. Member’s speech 
(spoken as is was from near the Treasury 
bench), that the clause for creating metropo- 
litan Members was not to be sustained. 
With regard to the nomination boroughs, 
he would say, that public opinion having 
been so strongly declared against them, he 
should not oppose a measure for abolishing 
them ; but if they were to be given up at 
all, they ought to be given up all together, 
and not partially or by halves. He, there- 
fore, was prepared to support the disfran- 
chising schedule, to the extent to which 
Government proposed to carry that sche- 
dule, provided, upon examination, it was 
found to be a fair and real one. He was 
glad to hear what an hon. and gallant friend 
had observed, respecting the borough of 
Lostwithiel. 
gross negligence on the part of the Minis- 
ters, that they should come down and state, 
that the borough of Lostwithiel was in 
schedule B, and that on the very night 
after that statement was made, the Bill 
itself should inform the House, that Lost- 
withiel was in schedule A. Were peuple’s 
feelings, or were their just rights and pri- 
vileges to be trifled with in this way? 
Down went the post to Lostwithiel on the 
night on which the measure was brought in, 
and informed the inhabitants, that the bo- 
rough of Lostwithiel was safe ; the Reform 
Bill was immediately popular there, and in 
all probability, the healths of his Majesty’s 
Ministers were freely drank on that night. 
Next day’s post took them the tidings 
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Then what would be the case? Probably 
the Members of his Majesty’s Ministry 
were burnt in effigy, and he was not 
sure that the Yeomanry might not very 
soon have to be called out to quell disturb- 
ances in that part of Cornwall. With 
respect to schedule B, that schedule was 
not only inexpedient but unpopular. He 
believed that the only part of the Bill 
which was popular throughout the coun- 
try was, the extinction of the nomination 
boroughs, and the extension of the elective 
franchise. To schedule A, he had, cer- 
tainly, become a convert. A convert he 
could hardly call himself, for his opinions 
remained the same, but a convert to that 
schedule, on account of the alarming state 
of the country. It was the fashion, on the 
Government side of the House, to claim 
attachment to the people; but he begged 
to observe, that he was as much attached 
to the rights and privileges of the people, 
as well as to the privileges of the Crown, 
as any man in that House. What he dis- 
liked were, the noisy factious demagogues, 
who excited and aggravated the country. 
He must observe, that he saw a borough 
with which he had been long connected, 
removed from schedule A to schedule B; 
but for this he would not give any credit 
to Government, nor consider it a conces- 
sion. If they were to have concessions 
from Ministers, such concessions should be 
dated from that evening, because the Bill 
on the Table was the Bill to which Go- 
vernment now stood pledged, and the 
House had nothing to do with any former 
measure. With regard to the relative state 
of Representation, he was unwilling to 
hazard an opinion ; but if the adjustment 
of the balance was right in the former Bill, 
that of the present Bill must be wrong. On 
this point he should like to hear some ex- 
planation from Ministers or their support- 
ers, in order that they might be pinned 
down to their own opinions. It was most 
important to know what was to be the re- 
lative number of town and county Mem- 
bers, and what the proportions of those of 
the several parts of the United Kingdom. 
The result of the deliberations of the 
House upon this point was looked to with 
deep interest from all parts of the country. 
He knew not whether he spoke the opinion 
of his constituents when he said, that he 
thought Government were perfectly right 
in not giving any more Representatives to 
Ireland, but he believed he did, and that 
he also spoke the sentiments of the majority 
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of the people of England. Indeed, he 
thought it a positive evil, that any altera- 
tion at all should be made in the Repre- 
sentation of that country. There might 
be reasons why Members should be given 
to large towns, and other great interests 
which had arisen in England, but he saw 
no such reasons for giving more Represent- 
atives to Ireland. No large towns had 
sprung up there, no new interest had been 
created, nor did any of the arguments upon 
which new Members were created in Eng- 
land, justify or apply to the creation of 
additional Irish Members. He would beg 
to ask the hon. member for Galway, whe- 
ther any of these reasons would apply to 
Ireland: that hon. Member said, in sub- 
stance, “look to the number of inhabitants 
that are unrepresented.” After the Repeal 
of the Union, if ever that event took 
place, it might be very well to bring that 
. question forward, but up to that time the 
interests of the two countries were identi- 
fied, and he should as soon think of in- 
quiring whether the population of Dorset- 
shire or Cornwall were equal, as of inquir- 
ing into the relative population of England 
and Ireland. As to that part of the last 
Bill which approved of the appointment of 
Commissioners, he must say, that useful 
results were likely to follow from it; and 
this was owing to the conduct of the Com- 
missioners themselves, to whom he offered 
the tribute of his admiration. He knew 
not which most to admire, their zeal, or the 
amazing expedition with which they des- 
patched their business. He certainly 
thought the House would derive quite as 
much information from their topographical 
researches, as they had received from the 
anonymous tourist of last year. He did 
not know who that person might be, but 
there was one part of his information at 
least new, and that was, that the town of 
Poole was a very opulent and delightful 
place. Allusions had been made to the 
period of the Commonwealth, and the re- 
bellion which had preceded it ; and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in adverting 
to Clarendon’s History, drew an analogy 
between those periods and the present ; and 
he (Mr. Wall) would also refer to that 
History, as presenting scenes not unlike 
what were ‘passing at present. In one 
part, the writer said, that at the time of 
the rebellion, there were men of great parts 
and great acquirements, and he said, in an- 
other part, that the Government was in the 
hands of persons interested only in doing 
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for the good of the people. The historian fur- 
ther said, that with respect to the people, there 
existed the same restless disposition as at the 
present day, the same tone of innovation, 
the same calling for dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, the same feeling against the Church, 
and the same cry of “ down with the 
Bishops,” resembling, in every particular, 
what was going on at present. The ana- 
logy was sustained to the most trivial 
points; the Lords could not go down to 
their House, without meeting with the 
grossest insults—without being followed 
by the mob, crying out “ rotten-hearted 
Lords ;” and, what was still more extra- 
ordinary, they had at that period their 
“ Lords’ Lists,” but whether black or red, 
he (Mr. Wall) could not tell. These lists, 
however, were hawked about in every 
street and alley, and posted on every wall 
of the metropolis. The state of Ireland 
at that time bore a wonderful similarity to 
her present condition; it was then said of 
her, that she was a gulf to swallow, and a 
sponge to suck. The remarks of the his- 
torian upon what followed, al: 9 afforded us 
a striking and useful lesson. Clarendon 
said, that after the attainder and settle- 
ment of Parliament, the public mind be- 
came marvellously calm and composed, but 
to that succeeded the dreadful re-action 
which was inevitable upon this disappoint- 
ment. The Peerage was abolished, the 
Church was destroyed, and the King was 
assassinated. He (Mr. Wall) had no doubt 
but that for some time after the passing of 
the Reform Bill, the public mind would 
become “ marvellously calm and composed.” 
But, then, was he not at present justified 
in anticipating disappointment and re- 
action? This was a view of the question, 
at which he looked with much alarm, and 
he envied not the feelings of that indi- 
vidual, who, having read the history of the 
former period, could come to the discussion 
of the present question, without fear and 
trembling. Who were the parties, he would 
ask, that were to be benefitted by this Re- 
form measure? Certainly not, those who 
were so loud in clamouring for the passing 
of the Bill, and he would venture to assure 
those now in power, that the passing of the 
Reform Bill, would be their own over- 
throw. He wished the Whigs would 
listen to the voice of reason, and adopt 
those modifications suggested by the Oppo- 
sition; then would their powe: be in- 
creased, they would gather strength, and 
be enabled to preserve the institutions and 
the tranquillity of the country. 
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Mr. Cresset Pelham concurred entirely 
with the sentiments of the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, and as he conscien- 
tiously believed, that the Bill would not 
be attended with those beneficial results 
which were anticipated, he should vote 
against its second reading, and he should 
do so, because he thought it destructive of 
those institutions which were framed by 
the wisdom of our ancestors, and which 
saved this country. 

Lord William Lennox: There is one 
peculiarity in the reasonings upon this 
question, for it is the invariable practice of 
the opponents of the Bill, and one which 
the hon. member for Weymouth fell into, 
of arriving at their own conclusions, and 
deducing from causes effects that can only 
be found in their own apprehensions. 
Beginning, then, by stating what will be 
the result of this measure, and their state- 
ments resting upon no other foundation 
than their own data, they denounce the 
promoters of it with all the fervour of their 
own very peculiar creed; then, as their 
fancy rises, they see the surges of revolu- 
tion breaking high against their own castle 
walls. In the confusion that follows, 
anarchy prevails—-democracy triumphs— 
the Church crumbles—good government is 
trampled under foot—the crown falls from 
the monarch’s head—a political chaos ensues, 
for nothing is too monstrous, too miraculous 
for their distempered imaginations. But 
have they paused to ask themselves a few 
practical questions? for, in the common 
mode of argument, by establishing premises 
we may arrive at conclusions not so very dis- 
similar. I will suppose then, that no man 
can be found to think otherwise, than that 
he is placed in society for the purpose of 
promoting the welfare of the many—that 
laws are framed and administered for the 
benefit of the State in general—that poli- 
tical liberty should be filled to the exact 
measure that may give an interest to every 
individual in the State, without endanger- 
ing the welfare of the whole—and that, if 
the laws are adapted to the characters and 
‘customs of the people, they must possess a 
power of elasticity to suit them to any 
changes that may take place in those 
customs or that character. Now there is 
nothing herein that can be controverted, 
except by those who place their reliance 
only upon vested rights, which vested 
rights over the conscience of a man, is very 
like the vested right of a West-Indian 
planter over the body of his slave; for I 
see no distinction between a mental and 
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corporeal enthralment. But in a rational 
debate I acknowledge no such adversary. 
Supposing’, then, our purposes, either as men 
or legislators, to be admitted, and these 
are, the welfare of our fellow-man either in 
his individual capacity or his general interest 
in the community at large—why, I would 
ask, is the whole order of things to be re- 
versed because existing laws are found to 
be incompatible with those interests? In 
what political vocabulary does the endow- 
ment of an acknowledged right mean revo- 
lution? Or whois he who would stigmatize 
the conscientious legislator who accords it, 
as a restless anarch? In what moral code 
does he who withholds deserve better than 
he who bestows? Let the community 
arbitrate between us as to which party are 
sowing the dragon’s teeth, to spring up in 
discord and confusion. The proposition 
before us is simply this—the people of 
England think themselves inadequately re- 
pat and petition us to amend what 
they deem a grievance; and here I must 
acknowledge, that their opinions as to their 
own Representation are worthy of attention. 
They claim this as a right, and look upon 
the withholding of it as an act of the 
grossest injustice—an injustice in which 
they see, or fancy they see, corruption, self- 
interest, and many of the worst passions of 
man, militating against them, and which, 
if persevered in, must drive them to desper- 
ation. Who, then, will have ‘caused the 
confusion? who will have sown the seeds 
of anarchy? ‘The people have found out 
that the many were not placed here solely 
for the advantage of the few, and when the 
former know their power, the latter may 
find themselves in jeopardy. Our opponents 
threaten us with all sorts of ills. I fear 
none. The people of England love a 
monarchical government when divested of 
its abuses. A Reform in Parliament will 
reduce to practice what the Constitution is 
in theory. The House of Commons is the 
safety-valve through which the grievances 
of the people should find vent: by enlarg- 
ing it, explosion is prevented. I support 
the Bill, improved as [ think it is in many 
respects, because I believe the tranquillity 
of the country depends upon it, and I look 
upon its rejection by the House of Lords as 
the cause of all the ills that have lately 
accrued to the commercial, financial, and 
political interests of the country. 

Mr. Praed said, he had waited with 
much anxiety all through the debate to 
hear something in the shape of argument, 
to which it would be worth a reasonable 
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man’s while to attend; but he had heard 
nothing of argument. Even the speech of 
his hon. friend (Mr. Macaulay) did not 
contain any argument, nor were any expla- 
nations given of the many changes made 
by Ministers in the Bill. And here he must 
acquit his hon. and learned friend, of the 
charge of inconsistency with respect to the 
ballot, which had been made against him, 
he knew, from a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance, that his hon. ‘and learned friend had 
never been favourable to that principle. He 
could not but complain of the charges made 
against hon. Members on his side of the 
House. They had been charged with 
causing the long-protracted discussion on 
this Bill. It was not unnatural, that those 
who had originated important amendments, 
introduced into the noble Lord’s measure, 
should claim some merit and acknowledge- 
ment of those services. His Majesty’s 
Ministers had certainly admitted the value 
of their suggestions; but the hon. member 
for Calne said, they ought not to claim any 
merit for those changes which had followed 
their suggestions, because it would have 
been better had the Biil passed in its first 
state. He would, however, ask his hon. 
friend, whether the Bill in the form it then 
wore, would not have been more likely to 
meet with a better reception in the Lords? 
What were the important changes made in 
compliance with the objections of those who 
had opposed the Bill? The test of popula- 
tion was abandoned. Was not that occa- 
sioned by the arguments on his side of the 
House? And, again, the census of 1831 
had been taken in consequence of the 
cogent arguments of the opposers of the 
Bill. They had contended, upon indis- 
putable grounds, that it was better to legis- 
late upon data of the present day than data 
of ten years back. Now all these changes 
had been introduced by his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, in direct opposition to the docu- 
ments they themselves had laid on the 
Table of the House, and which had been 
found more amusing than instructive. The 
noble Lord informed the House, that the 
Bill had been formed upon a new basis. 
Population was no longer the test of Re- 
presentation, and it was presumed the Bill 
had been much improved. But his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had gained little by dis- 
cussion on the last Bill, and really he did 
not sce how the House could come to a 
more favourable conclusion on the new 
Bill. The basis of the intended Constitu- 
tion was altogether erroneous. It was 
impossible to make an estimate by figures of 
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what ought to be borough Representation. 
His Majesty's Ministers might as well 
entertain the country with any other ex- 
travagant calculation— 


‘ And tell exactly the time of day 
The clock would strike by Algebra.”’ 


The circumstances of two boroughs, each 
containing the same number of inhabitants, 
might nevertheless be essentially different, 
and might demand a different amount of 
Representation. Where two boroughs were 
situated near each other, and a small 
borough was placed at some distance from 
them, he would, in many cases, prefer dis- 
franchising one of the larger boroughs to 
disfranchising the small borough. But 
there were more important changes made 
in the Bill—not in the principle of the 
measure, he wished that had been changed 
—but in the details. The noble Lord now 
told them, that there was no mistake, no 
injustice, nothing wrong, no unequal opera- 
tion, because they had adopted a different 
rule; but did not the noble Lord recollect, 
that when they had protested against the 
operation of the former rule, they had also 
protested against the rule itself; they had 
complained and proved that rule was wholly 
unfair and its operation partial. His hon. 
and learned friend, the member for Calne, 
had contrasted the conduct of himself and 
his hon. friends, with that pursued by the 
friends of the Bill, on the occasion of the 
Catholic Relief Bill, and had said, that 
when the then Ministry turned round, and 
advocated these doctrines to which they had 
been opposed previously, their opponents 
had assisted their efforts, instead of taunting 
them with the change in their opinions: 

but his hon. and learned friend omitted to 
mention the most material feature of the 
change. The then Ministers had all the 
unpopularity of the measure, while the 
Whigs engrossed a pretty large share of the 
fame and profit. There were other changes 
in the Bill, and he should have paid a 
grievous compliment to his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters if he had allowed the changes in the 
Bill to be the work of those Ministers. 
The best changes had been produced by its 
opponents. In the regular course of reason- 
ing it might be said, that all the parts of 
this subject had been sifted, yet, not long 
after the struggle of last Session was over, 
there cameinto the fielda masked combatant. 
He spoke of an anonymous pamphletecr. 
The writer was no friend to those who 
opposed the Bill—no soldier belonging to 
the camp of the authors. It was edited and 
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published by G. Berger, of Holywell-street, 
Strand. It was entitled “Whig Fraud 
and English Folly?” being a letter to the 
people, showing them that they are be- 
trayed by these Whig Ministers, who, 
under pretence of increasing the power of 
the people, are robbing them of the power 
they now possess.” A part of the letter he 
had alluded to, was appropriated to discuss 
what had been done and attempted by Mi- 
nisters, with a view to alter or modify the 
10/. clause. That clause, in the first Bill, 
required that all persons must have occupied 
a house six months to have a right to vote. 
When it was under discussion last Session, 
the opposition was principally against the 
system of registration. In the second Bill, 
instead of six months, the term of occupa- 
tion was to be twelve months. The change 
had been resorted to by his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters for the purpose of improving the 
respectability of voters, but this was a rat 
which had been ferreted out, as he would 
prove to the House. It had been asserted, 
that it was a perfidious juggle for the 
purpose of disfranchising three-fourths of 
the citizens of England. Instead of making 
any of his own remarks on the effects of 
that clause, he begged leave to cite the 
following passage from Mr. Berger’s 
letter— 


“* A view of the case soon satisfied me that 
it was not to save expense that the system of 
registration was introduced ; and I accordingly, 
to use a vulgar proverb, began to smell a rat— 
and a rat sure enough I found, skulking from 
the light of day as artfully and craftily as ever 
rat was discovered. ‘To drop metaphors and 
to use plain language, I found that the object 
of this system of registration was not to save 
expense—not to simplify matters—no such 
thing—I found it was a mountebank’s trick to 
engage the eye, while the sleight of hand was 
performed— that it was a perfidious Whig 
juggle, to acquire, indirectly, such a length 
of occupation as they did not for a moment 
dare directly to propose. I will proceed to 
state distinctly my ground for this charge. The 
following are the regulations of the Bill. 

“Qnthe last day of August in every year, 
the Overseers are to make out a list of persons 
entitled to vote under the provisions of this 
Bill ; and in order to get first upon it, amongst 
other things itis necessary that the party should 
have been in occupation of the same premises for 
twelve monthsatleast. This list undergoes cor- 
rection and revision; and when so corrected 
and revised, it is entered intoa book, and that 
book is the register of electors to vote at any 
election which may take place between the first 
day of December following, and the first day of 
December inthe ensuing year. The four usual 
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periods of entering upon new premises are, as 
you of course know, Michaelmas, Christmas, 
Lady-day, and Midsummer. I will consider 
the operation of this system upon the vote of a 
person entering at each of these periods, and 
then I think you will be able to apply my 
reasoning to every other case. 

“‘ Suppose, then, mine is a Michaelmas take 
—and as the day of registration for the present 
year is uncertain, for the sake of simplicity let 
me be supposed to enter at Michaelmas, 1832. 
On the last day of August, 1833, a list will be 
made out ; on that list my name cannot appear, 
because I shall have been only eleven months 
in occupation ; I must wait then till the list of 
the last day of August, 1834; that is to say, I 
must be in occupation twenty-three months 
before my name can be put on the list. After 
I get on the list IT must wait till the 1st of 
December, 1834, before I can by possibility 
vote; therefore the shortest possible occupa- 
tion required of me before I can vote will be 
twenty-six months; and if, instead of sup- 
posing the election to happen on the earliest 
possible day, we take the middle of the year as 
the average period of its occurrence, six months 
more must be added. Thus is an occupation 
of thirty-two months substituted by the system 
of registration for the six months now required 
by the common law of the land. This is the 
rat I ferreted out from his concealment, Here 
is something more congenial to the principles 
of a Whig than a diminution of expense : this 
is the perfidious juggle I spoke «1, by which 
the disfranchisement of three-fourths of the 
artisans of England is effected, without one of 
them suspecting a word about the matter. 
This is the Whig sleight of hand, by which 
that has been accomplished secretly, clandes- 
tinely, and surreptitiously, which, if openly 
proposed, would have long ago decided the 
fate of the Bill, and of those by whom it was 
proposed. 

“We will now consider the case of a person 
who enters at Christmas 1832. As before, it 
will be August, 1834, before he gets on the 
list, and consequently, by just the same reason- 
ing as I employed in the last case, the average 
occupation required of him before he votes will 
be twenty-nine months. So the average occu- 
pation required of a person entering at Lady- 
day will be twenty-six months, and of one who 
enters at Midsummer twenty-three months, 

“ By the same reasoning it appears, that no 
man by any possibility can vote without fifteen 
months’ occupation of the same premises, viz. 
twelve months previous to the last day of 
August, and three months previous to the first 
day of December following; and, then, sup- 
posing, as before, the election on an average 
to come on in the middle of the year, six 
months more must be added, making twenty« 
one months essential in the most favourable 
case. Thus, my friends, have these wily 
Whigs, by their system of registration, substi- 
tuted for the six months’ occupation required 
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by the common law an occupation varying 
in duration from twenty-one to thirty-two 
months.” 

But now to judge of the effects of that 
pamphlet, how stood that clause in the 
edition of the Bill then before them. It 
distinctly enacted, that the voter should not 
be required to occupy the “same” premises 
for twelve months; this, of course, was a 
concession made to the anonymous writer, 
and took away at once all the security they 
had in the former Bill, to limit the number 
of voters, and to judge of their respecta- 
bility. In the next place, he came to the 
alterations made in the allowing the fran- 
chise to be retained by freemen in perpe- 
tuity. He was as great an advocate as any 
man to preserve existing rights and privi- 
leges, but this provision, taken in connec- 
tion with the extension of the franchise, 
only proved the certainty that there would 
be an enormous addition to the numbers of 
the lower class of voters. He had moved 
for returns to show the number of this class 
of freemen at present, but in the absence of 
authentic information, from the best in- 
quiries he could make, he supposed there 
were about 200,000 such persons, who 
would possess the right of voting, in addi- 
tion to those expressly created by the Bill. 
In the first Bill, the existing rights of 
freemen were preserved; in the second, 
these words were introduced, “So long as 
they shall continue to be entitled to vote:” 
these words, implying the continuation of 
the right, almost defeated the effect of the 
first Bill. But, further than this, according 
to the first Bill, the voter, on coming up 
to the poll, was to swear that he was the 
person whose name appeared on the register. 
But the provisions of the second Bill ren- 
dered it necessary that the right of voting 
should have been continued without inter- 
mission. The present Bill altered the case 
altogether, and he would refer to the same 
writer he had before alluded to, in order to 
explain the motives of the Ministers for 
making the alteration. 

“As the clause reserving existing rights 
drew near at hand, the tempter seems to have 
suggested to the mind of one of these Whig 
lawgivers, a mode of extirpating scot-and-lot 
voters, pot-walloppers, &c. so subtle and re- 
fined that no human being could be reasonably 
expected to detect it. What was to be done? 
The Bill had been printed and committed 
before this happy idea presented itself: to 
attempt to introduce it as an amendment would 
be to draw attention to the tender part. Never- 
theless, the idea was too good to be lost; so the 
whole clause was remodelled, and printed on 
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a fly-leaf, and was huddled through a deserted 
House of Commons, assembled on a Saturday, 
on which day out of tender regard to the impa- 
tience of the people, the House had been com- 
pelled by Ministers to meet. This clause, then, 
so smuggled into the Bill, and huddled through 
the House, runs as follows—Having saved the 
right of freemen, it proceeds :—‘ Provided also 
that every person now having a right to vote 
in the election for any city or borough (except 
those enumerated in the said schedule A) in 
virtue of any qualification, other than those 
hereinbefore mentioned and reserved, shall 
retain such right of voting, so long only as he 
shall continue to be qualified as an elector, 
according to the usages and customs of such 
city or borough, or any law now in force, and 
such person shall be entitled to vote in the 
election for such city or borough, if duly regis- 
tered according to the provisions hereinafter 
contained ; but that no such person shall be so 
registered in the next or any succeeding year, 
unless such person shall, on the ist day of 
February in the next year, and on the last day 
of August, in each succeeding year, continue 
to be qualified as such elector in such manner 
as would entitle him then to vote if such days 
were respectively the days of election, and this 
Act had not been passed,’ &c.” 


Now the change is this: one word is wholly 
omitted, and the word “and” is substituted 
for “a.” It was hardly possible that 
Ministers could have intended to effect so 
great a change by such simple means; but 
certainit was,that they had done so, and this 
change, with others of the same description, 
was through the whole of the Bill. But 
he would dwell no longer on these altera- 
tions. Another great fault of the present 
Bill was, that sufficient attention was not 
paid to the landed interest ; it might be all 
very well to give Members to the large 
manufacturing towns, but would they pro- 
tect the landed interest ? Would Blackburn 
and Manchester protect the interests of 
Bridport and Dorchester? No! and why ? 
Because they were diametrically opposed to 
them. He had not been surprised to hear 
his hon. and learned friend, the member for 
Calne, say that he was not disposed to go 
into the contents of this Bill; he could 
account for this by simply observing, that 
its principles were so involved and contra- 
dictory, that it was better for the advocates 
of the measure not to enter into a discus- 
sion of them. He regretted this the more, 
because his hon. and learned friend, in the 
course of all the speeches with which he 
had favoured the House, had never gone at 
any length into the details or principles of 
the Bill, although he had pointed out many 
evils which he supposed to exist, and which 
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he attributed to the state of the present 
system of Representation. With what suc- 
cess he had done this, and how his argu- 
ments had been met, were fresh in the 
memory of the House; but neither when 
the borough which he represented found 
favour in the eyes of Ministers, nor at this 
present time, when it was an object of their 
severity, had he endeavoured to point out 
how this measure was calculated to remedy 
the evilsof which he complained. He had 
never heard a more magnificent relation of 
the gradual progress of society, than that 
which was made by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman ; he never had the pleasure of 
hearing a more beautiful analogy drawn 
between the progress of nature and that of 
people and nations in general; but had 
there been one single word in that speech 
which might not have been spoken during 
the three days at Paris, at the Congress of 
Vienna, or which might not have been 
uttered by Massaniello in the market-place 
of Naples? The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, indeed, told the House, that, in 
future, Manchester might be contested for 
less than the market-price of Old Sarum : 
but this was not all that was required. He 
ought, at the same time, to have proved, 
that a contested election at Manchester 
would be as cheap to the young, well- 
informed man, coming up from the Uni- 
versity with no patrimony but his talents 
and acquirements, as was the opportunity 
of coming in for a nomination borough. 
His hon. and learned friend had told them, 
that the same men would have opportu- 
nities of entermg that House, but they 
would not be returned for the same places ; 
and he said that a man’s spirit was broken 
by doing the work of his patron—that he 
presented a more piteous spectacle than the 
light and beautiful Ariel doing the work of 
Sycorax. No one would charge his hon. 
and learned friend with being more debased 
or broken in spirit at the present moment, 
while sitting for the borough of Calne, 
than when, some time hence, he would sit 
as the Representative of the great town of 
Leeds. Suppose, by the way of illustration 
and argument, it was imagined that this 
country had recently shaken off the yoke of 
a foreign despot, and that we had offered 
to us a new Constitution, on which we 
were about to decide, so far as he was con- 
cerned, he would say, that after serious and 
deliberate consideration, not being blind to 
the difficulties or danger of the vote he was 
giving, he was disposed to reject the offered 
Constitution, hecause he saw no reason to 
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hope that that Constitution would secure a 
good or stable government. He should 
say they were establishing three estates in 
the kingdom, all perfectly independent of, 
and removed from each other. If the 101. 
householders were to have the same right of 
voting as those who were far above them in 
society or station, property was not made the 
basis of the system of Representation. If 
it were asserted the principle was founded 
on taxation, that was overturned when all 
below the 10/. householder paid nearly, or 
quite the same amount of taxes. There was 
no other support for such a Constitution 
but Universal Suffrage. The present 
House of Commons represented the univer- 
sality of the country, but the one to be 
elected by the new measure would possess 
prerogatives without power, and privileges 
without daring to exercise them. Sove- 
reignty would be an empty name—good 
order and Government, and an organized 
state of society, unmeaning sounds. It 
might appear absurd and ridiculous to make 
such prophecies as these, but it was unfor- 
tunate that predictions were seldom believed 
until they were realized by the event. If any 
man had made use of such predictions in 
the French Chamber, he would have been 
treated with ridicule, but they all knew the 
result. He prayed to God that his predic- 
tions might not turn out well-founded. 
Colonel Lindsay said, that there were 
parts of the Bill of which he approved, and 
other parts of which he greatly disapproved. 
One of his great objections to the measure 
was, that it tended to destroy the fair 
balance between the agricultural and the 
manufacturing interest in that House. The 
former, he had no doubt, would be crushed 
in the conflict which must ensue. With 
respect to the 10/. clause, he considered 
that the alterations which had been intro- 
duced, made that measure more practicable 
than before ; and he also approved of the 
amendment, whereby freemen were to 
retain and transmit their franchise to their 
descendants ; but he feared it would not 
ultimately become a part of the Bill, for 
the sovereignty of the Press had already 
denounced it as a clause that ought not to 
be passed. The Bill, notwithstanding some 
little alterations in the details, was essen- 
tially the same in principle, as that which 
was thrown out by the House of Peers ; it 
had not been modified, as there was reason 
to hope it would have been, to meet, in 
some degree, the opinions of those who 
were the friends of the Constitution. 
Persons were somewhat startled, when the 
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words “ new Constitution” first met their 
ears, but now the expression was received 
and used without hesitation, and it was 
quite a common question, whether we pre- 
ferred the old Constitution or the new one. 
Before such a change was effected, Mi- 
nisters were bound to show that the old 
Constitution was not adequate to all the 
purposes of the State. They were bound 
to shew the practical evils which required 
remedy. They were bound to shew. that 
the influence of the Peers in the House of 
Commons was injuriously preponderant, or 
that there was a waste of the public money, 
or that the House itself was unfit for the 
duties that devolved upon it. No such 
proof existed in the present House of Com- 
mons. Until some practical evils of the 
Constitution were pointed out, he should 
certainly adhere to it. If change were 
necessary, he would join the Government 
in changing the Constitution, but, looking 
at the blossoms of the Reform Bill, there 
was no appearance of good fruit. It was 
somewhat difficult to judge of the nature 
of anything which had not been tried—it 
was, therefore, not easy to compare the 
workings of the present Constitution with 
that which was proposed to be substituted 
for it. But they had some means of judg- 
ing by tracing what had happened, under 
nearly similar circumstances, at the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution. 
Philosophers brought theories from their 
closets—they were promulgated, and the 
minds of most persons became enamoured 
of them—the powers of Government were 
curtailed—and Clubs, Secret Societies, and 
Political Unions, were formed. The Press 
attacked on the one hand the higher orders 
of society and the Church, and on the 
other lauded the Monarch, and applauded 
his popularity. It delighted to deck with 
garlands the victim to be sacrificed. Was 
there not a most striking parallel between 
such symptoms, and those which now appear- 
ed so rife among us. Physicians were led 
to judge of a disease by the symptoms, and 
those which now prevailed were too plain 
to be mistaken. The best way to overcome 
them was to stand by the existing institu- 
tions of the country. As that was his’ de- 
cided opinion, he was prepared to vote for 
the Amendment—at the same time he was 
prepared to say, he was most anxious to see 
all abuses which had crept into the Consti- 
tution, from time or other circumstances, 
removed ; but he would never consent to 
the adoption of a- new, or theoretical form 
of government, in this great empire. 
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Lord John Russell: * As the time for our 
discussion this night is limited, and it is 
desirable, on many accounts, not to adjourn 
the debate, I rise, Sir, at this early hour, 
to place the House in possession of such 
explanation as I can afford, of the general 
principles, and leading provisions of the 
Bill which is now under our consideration. 
Before I enter upon that discussion, how- 
ever, I must say a few words as to the time 
in which the measure is brought forward. 
We are accused of raising this question at a 
period of extraordinary excitement in the 
public mind. Sir, if it be a misfortune to 
have delayed this discussion til] the calm- 
ness requisite for deliberation is interrupted 
by clamour, and disturbed by the fervour of 
impatience—of that misfortune I am not 
the author. On the 15th of December, 
1819, just twelve years ago, I proposed to 
the House of Commons to give two Mem- 
bers to Leeds. That proposition was as- 
sented to in the Commons, but entirely dis- 
figured in the House of Lords. From that 
time to this, I have scarcely ever ceased to 
urge this question, in one shape or other, 
diluting and diminishing my propositions, 
even to the minzmum of Reform, with the 
hope of inducing the moderate to feel 
their way to an improvement in our repre- 
sentative system, and to obtain, by expe- 
rience, a guide for any future changes. But 
I was always met by the reply — Every- 
thing is quiet ; no one demands this change; 
leave well alone—quiela non movete ;” and 
all the common places of the adherents of 
things as they are. What is the conse- 
quence? You are now asked to make a 
change so great, that there is, undoubtedly, 
some risk in the operation, but an infinitely 
greater risk in refusing to proceed. If this 
be a calamity, I repeat, let those answer for 
it, who would not entertain the question 
when it might be entertained in perfect 
temper, and who, having dammed up the 
river, come now to complain of an inunda- 
tion. Let us, however, go somewhat 
further into this history; for, since we 
are accused, we have a right to our 
defence. In 1827, the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, as the organ of a great 
party ‘in this House, and in the country, 
declared there were three measures to which 
he should give his decided opposition ; 
namely, to the Repeal of the Test 
Act—Catholic Emancipation—and Par- 
liamentary Reform. In the following 
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year, 1828, being defeated on a division in 
this House, he gave way on the repeal of 
the Test Act. Did we taunt him with this? 
On the contrary, we allowed the Duke of 
Wellington to carry off the fame of this 
great concession to the spirit of religious 
liberty. In the year following, 1829, the 
Duke of Wellington, and the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, proposed the total 
repeal of the Roman Catholic disabilities. 
What was our conduct? We sung no 
song of triumph ; we prided not ourselves 
on our past efforts ; and when a Gentleman, 
now no more, spoke with some scorn of 
new conversions, I, as a humble member of 
a great party, said, that we would not look 
back to former contentions; that it was 
enough for us, the Ministry were then, as 
we thought, in the path of true policy, and 
that we should give them our earnest sup- 
port. It is notorious, indeed, that we car- 
ried this so far, that rather than injure a 
Government engaged in so great a measure, 
we concurred in votes opposed, if not to our 
principles, to our feelings, and our wishes, 
and our opinions: by this conduct the 
Government were retained in power, and 
carried their question. Parliamentary Re- 
form remained behind. The elections of 
1830 clearly showed that a settlement of 
this question, like the others, could no longer 
be resisted. I impute no blame to the 
late Ministers for the course they chose to 
pursue. Had they been willing to concede 
upon this measure likewise, so far from re- 
proaching, I should have given them the 
best support I was able, although their 
propositions had fallen short of my own 
conceptions of what was required. They 
did not think it consistent with their public 
duty to make any concession ; they were 
at liberty to judge on this point what best 
became their own character, and their own 
principles. But what I do complain of is, 
that having abandoned, or rather, I should 
say, declined this great task, they now bit- 
terly reproach us, because, in conformity 
with our principles—in accordance with our 
character as public men—we endeavour to 
make a settlement which may satisfy the 
just expectations of the people, and, at the 
same time, preserve the ancient institutions 
of the State. In questions of this kind, 
every thing depends on the fitness of the 
time for the measure proposed. An hon. 
friend of mine, member for the University 
of Oxford, has quoted to-night, for the 
hundredth time, and for the hundredth time 
to misinterpret it, the saying of a great 
orator of our day, that “ history is no bet- 
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ter than an old almanack.” Nothing could 
be further from the intention of Lord 


Plunkett than to lay down such a proposi- 
tion in the abstract. But what he said 
was, speaking of those who attended to the 
letter, and neglected the spirit, of history, 
that history, in such hands, was no better 
than an old almanack.” A person of great 
wit, who lived in our own time, used to 
say, that “it was not every man who was 
to be trusted with a memory.” So, like- 
wise, it is not every man who is to be 
trusted with history. For instance, if my 
hon. friends reads, that in 1688 the Roman 
Catholics were excluded, and the close 
boroughs preserved, is he, therefore, to 
conclude that the same thing is to be done 
now? Rightly did our ancestors judge 
for their day ; and we, judging in the same 
spirit, and adapting our institutions to 
our times, as they did their institutions to 
their’s, may wisely, and justly, and sea- 
sonably, admit where they excluded, and 
abolish what they preserved. A right hon. 
Gentleman, who has alluded to history only 
to misuse it, has spoken of the late revolu- 
tion of France, and adverted, in terms of 
some scorn, to the loss of popularity which 
has attended the authors of that revolution. 
Why, who looks upon a revolution other- 
wise than as a calamity, which necessity 
only can justify? But let those who blame 
the authors of the Revolution of 1830, ask 
themselves, if a proclamation were to appear 
to-morrow, abolishing the liberty of the 
Press, and suppressing legal rights, is there 
a Member of this House who would think 
himself bound to obey such a proclamation ? 
Why, then, resistance was necessary. But 
what, after all, has been the result? M. 
Perier, one of the wisest, but, at the:same 
time, one of the most moderate of the 
authors of that Revolution, has been able 
to stop a popular movement in its course, 
and rallied the friends of order and good 
government round the new dynasty ; while 
M. Guizot, of whom the right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke so slightingly, concurs with that 
majority of the Chamber of Deputies, by 
whom the present Administration is up- 
held, himself respected for his talents and 
integrity. But our concern is with the 
present Bill. The first of its leading pro- 
visions is that which abolishes for ever 
fifty-six of the smaller boroughs. Our 
right to do this, however disputed in the 
commencement of these discussions, is now 
no longer questioned. But ought we to 
use this undoubted power? Upon what 
principle does this main clause rest? Why 
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do we propose so extensive an amputation ? 
Simply because we contend that the House 
of Commons ought to represent the people. 
This proposition, which would have been 
considered a truism a hundred years ago, is 
now spoken of as a new and startling 
heresy. Buf what says the Constitution ? 
Search where you will, the Constitution 
declares that this House ought to be the 
Representative of the people. To quote 
but one passage from the celebrated Re- 
ports of Sergeant Glanville’s Committee: 
—‘“It is a service,” say they, “for the 
King and Commonwealth, and not for the 
lord of the borough, who, by reason of his 
interest in the borough, hath nothing to do 
in the matter of such election.” When, 
then, we find that the lord of the borough 
hath, on the contrary, every thing to do in 
the matter of election, we deprive the 
borough of this abused trust, and transfer 
it to hands who will use it “for the King 
and Commonwealth.” “Aye, but,” says 
the hon. member for Thetford, “ such is 
the Constitution in theory, but it has not 
been so in practice. The practical consti- 
tion of this House is not a Representation 
of the people.” If this be so, then the 
constitution of this House, not being 
founded on law, or acknowledged principle, 
depends only on the consent and concur- 
rence of the people; and that consent and 
concurrence failing, as it now avowedly 
does, there remains only the naked, unsup- 
ported abuse, having no foundation in law, 
and no sanction from opinion. ‘The hour 
of reformation is arrived. I have touched 
this point lightly, because it is one upon 
which men’s opinions may be said to be 
made up. Let us now go to the considera- 
tion of the question most important for us 
duly to weigh, and well decide upon, 
namely, what is to be the future construc- 
tion of this House? I will not adopt all 
the distinctions which a noble Lord on the 
other side has made, but I will discuss it in 
the spirit in which he has discussed it, and 
inquire, as he has done, whether the new 
House of Commons, while it represents the 
wishes and interests of the people, is likely 
to maintain our ancient institutions. The 
first part of the reformed House of Com- 
mons to which our attention should be 
turned, is the representation of the counties. 
No one will say, surely, that the addition 
of sixty-six to our county Members, or the 
admission of copyholders of 10/. a year, or 
the division of large counties, or the partial 
exclusion of town voters, or, lastly, the 
tenant right of voting, introduced by the 
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noble Lord opposite, take away any thing 
from the solid and permanent character of 
our county Members. We have here 158 
Members of this House, of a class to which 
no Anti-reformer can object. We have, 
next, about 140 Members from places under 
10,000 inhabitants, and having from 300 
to 500 constituents under the 10/. franchise. 
Surely no one will contend that these 
places, being, in fact, country towns con- 
nected with landed proprietors, are likely 
to send to Parliament wild and _ revo- 
lutionary Members. We may add to these, 
eight Members from the reformed bo- 
roughs of Cricklade, Shoreham, Aylesbury, 
and Retford. We have, therefore, full 
300 Members out of 500, to whom none 
of these general declamations, concerning 
the danger of great popular constituencies 
driving on their Representative to measures 
of plunder and revolution, can in any way 
be attributed. There remain about 200 
Members to be chosen by large town con- 
stituencies. But can any man say, that 
even these will be generally animated by a 
spirit destructive of our institutions? It 
is always assumed, that the Members for 
places in the schedules, are of what is 
called, in the new language, a conservative 
character. But I know several of these 
guardian boroughs, where the electors 
would sooner take twenty guineas from the 
wildest democrat, than ten guineas from 
the most conservative candidate that ever 
appeared upon a hustings. Why are Can- 
terbury, Norwich, Maidstone, and the rest, 
to be reckoned inferior to Wallingford or 
Sudbury, in care and reverence for the 
Constitution? After all, there are but few 
—it is astonishing how few—of these 
boroughs that will have very large constitu- 
ent bodies. The London districts, indeed, 
may have 18,000 or 20,000, but, altogether, 
I do not believe there are twenty places 
that will have more than 5,000 voters. By 
far the most important clause of the Bill, 
however, is that which we are now to con- 
sider; I mean the clause which gives the 
right of voting to persons occupying houses, 
counting-houses, or warehouses, of the 
value of 10/.a-year. That an extension of 
suffrage must be an element of any plan of 
Reform, you will not deny ; the only mat- 
ter here to consider is, to whom you will 
extend it. The main object is, to have 
Representatives chosen by the people, who 
will act for the interest of the people. For 
this purpose, the electors should, as far 
as legislation can attain such an object, 
be intelligent, incorrupt and independent, 
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In other words, they should have the 
capacity to make a choice, the wish to make 
a good choice, and the power to carry 
that wish into effect. For instance, if you 
place the suffrage with a few rich, educated 
persons, they will have the capacity to 
choose, but the blight of monopoly will 
lead them to exercise their choice for pri- 
vate and not for public good. Again, if 
you place your suffrage too low, your 
electors, having no capacity to choose, will 
have no wish one way or another, and will 
thus be open to bribery ; or they will be 
dependent, and subject to control. An 
election, by a single rich man, may be an 
excellent choice ; and so may an election 
by a multitude of needy men; but the 
chances are against them, and a legislator 
will not trust to either. Mr. Fox, when 
speaking on Lord Grey’s Reform motion of 
1797, said, ‘ My opinion is, that the best 
plan of Representation is that which shall 
bring into activity the greatest number of 
independent votes; and that that plan is 
defective which would bring forward those 
whose situation and condition take from 
them the power of deliberation ; I can have 
no conception of that being a good plan of 
election, which should enable individuals to 
bring regiments to the poll. 
* * # * * 
That I take to be the most perfect system 
which shall include the greatest number of 
independent electors, and exclude the great- 
est number of those who are necessarily, 
by their condition, dependent.”* I was 
much found fault with the other night be- 
cause I spoke of the intelligence of the new 
electors. But I am confident the want of 
intelligence, and consequently of all interest 
in public questions, leads to half the abuses 
in our popular elections. The extreme 
Anti-reformers, and the extreme Reformers, 
meeting, as extremes often do, contend for 
a very low franchise. The one party 
hopes to swindle the poor and ignorant out 
of their votes by beer and bribery; the 
other party counts upon leading them, by 
false representations of public abuses, and 
by promising remedies which neither this 
nor any other Refcrm can ever give. It is 
therefore desirable to fix ‘upon a class of 
persons, who shall partake largely of the 
popular spirit, and yet not constitute a 
body hostile to property, or debased by 
ignorance. In order to effect this, it will 
be advisable to bring into action the more 
intelligent of the working class in the large 





* Hansard’s Parl, Hist. vol, xxxiii, p, 726-7, 
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towns, and the more respectable of the 
middle class in the small boroughs. With 
this light to guide us, let us examine the 
elector for cities and boroughs—that crea- 
ture of this Bill, who has been described 
alternately as the monster of Frankenstein, 
and the shade of Robespierre. In order to 
vote for cities and boroughs, it is necessary 
to be a householder, or the occupier of a 
warehouse, counting-house, or shop. The 
yearly rent, or the value of the premises 
occupied, must be not less than 10/. The 
time of occupation must have been, in the 
whole, not less than fifteen months. The 
assessed taxes and poor-rates due for the 
first half of this time must have been paid. 
This condition is rendered further restrict- 
ive by requiring that such payment must 
be made, not as at present, previously to 
polling, but previously to insertion in the 
register of voters for the ensuing year. So 
that, instead of several hundred voters 
marching to the hustings, whose rates had 
been paid the day before by the candidate, 
some security is taken, as far as security can 
be had, that the voters will pay their own 
rates and taxes. Thusweobtain, asan elector 
—first, a householder ; secondly, a man who 
is answerable for property of a certain va- 
lue ; thirdly, a resident of the town, perma- 
nently dwelling therein; fourthly, a man 
who is able to contribute, and does contri- 
bute, to the rates and taxes of his borough. 
The result of the inquiries made by order 
of Government, show that the proportion 
of 102. householders, in different towns, 
varies from one-sixth to one-half, but it 
may be stated to be generally one-third, or 
from one-third to one-fourth of the whole 
number of householders. At Norwich, 
with 60,000 inhabitants, the electors would 
be about 4,000; at Birmingham, about 
5,000 ; at Leeds, rather more than 5,000 ; 
at Sheffield, under 5,000. And this is 
the right of voting which has _ been 
compared to universal suffrage!* The 





* The following instances are taken at ran- 
dom, from the inquiries of the Commissioners, 
and the new returns for the census :— 


Houses. 101. Houses. 
Cambridge .. .. 4,099 .. 1,600 
Chichester .. ae 1,650 .. 696 
Colchester oe «ee 60 GR” a. OO 
Coventry .. oe 5,887 .. 1,500 
Derby we -- 5,218 .. 1,684 
Durham .. ss 1,323 .. 668 
Lichfield os oo 13310" 2... 400 
Lynn .. Se 2,914 .. 652 
Newark aie -» 2,094 .. 510 
Northampton ee 3,239 ee 1,087 
Norwich ee ee 14,028 oe 4100 
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town of Leeds has been regularly can- 
vassed for the purposes of election, by 
twenty or thirty gentlemen, of respectable 
station and known character, in that chief 
seat of our woollen manufacture. The 
result of their canvass has been, that, in the 
quarters of the town chiefly inhabited by 
the working classes, not more than one in 
every fifty householders will have a vote 
under the 10/. clause. In the principal 
streets for shops, almost every male house- 
holder will have a vote. In the parts of 
the town occupied by dwelling houses, the 
number occupied by females makes a very 
material deduction from the number of 
votes. The working classes in Leeds, 
almost all live in houses of from 5/. to 81. 
rent; out of 140 householders, heads of 
families (including several overlookers) em- 
ployed in the miil of Messrs. Marshall and 
Co., not more than two will have votes; 
out of 160 householders in the mili of 
Messrs. C. Willans and Sons, Holbeck (in- 
cluding fifteen overlookers) many earning 
25s. to 30s. a-weck, not one will have a 
vote ; out of 100 householders in the works 
of Messrs. Taylor and Wordsworth, machine 
makers, only one, even of this high class of 
mechanics, will have a vote ; out of 11,000 
inhabitants of the township of Holbeck, 
chiefly occupied by the working classes, but 
also containing mills, dye-houses, public- 
houses, and some respectable dwellings, 
there would be only 150 voters. The 
township of Wortley has nearly 6,000 indi- 
viduals, and 130 voters. Armley, with 
5,000 inhabitants, will have only 150 
votes. Upon the whole, the unanimous 
opinion of the canvassers was, that the 10/. 

qualification does not admit any person who 

may not safely be intrusted with the elect- 

ive franchise ; and that, were the qualifica- 

tion raised to 15/., the extent of exclusion 

would be intolerable. In Manchester the 

case is somewhat different. From personal 

examination, it appeared that, in a manu- 

factory, where 702 persons were employed, 

108 were householders, thirty-one of whom 

pay a rent of 10/. and upwards. In another, 

where 530 persons were employed, seven- 

teen stated that they pay a rent of 10/. and 





Oxford .. an 3,541 .. %,180 
Plymouth ee 8,729 2,100 
St. Alban’s ne S36 .« 540 
Wigan 4,162 568 


Making 19,435 10/7. houses in 62,401, or not 
one-third of the whole number. And when we 
make the proper deductions, it is not likely 
that the voters will exceed a fourth of the 
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upwards. This examination shows - the 
impolicy of proportioning the franchise to 
the amount of population. Leeds and Man- 
chester would, in this respect, come under 
the same class ; and yet the result of the 
operation would be entirely different. In 
Leeds, you would exclude the whole of the 
working classes; in Manchester, only a 
portion of them. I could name two towns 
(Reading and Wigan) with nearly the 
same number of houses, where the number 
of 10. houses in one will be nearly double 
that of the other. Situation, elections, in- 
dustry, speculation, and other circum- 
stances, besides population, contribute to 
determine the amount of house-rent in a 
town. I do not say, certainly, that the 
working classes will be excluded, generally, 
in large towns, to the same extent as in 
Leeds. I should be sorry to think that 
such would be the case. The cperation of 
time, and the growth of our manufactures, 
has produced that anomaly in our Constitu- 
tion—a mass of industrious, intelligent, 
prosperous men, without any direct tie 
binding them to our Government. I say, 
an anomaly in our Constitution, because 
Blackstone has said, what he thought, no 
doubt, the truth in his time, that there was 
hardly a free agent in the kingdom who 
had not a vote in some place or other. The 
fact being now so widely different, it is an 
object with every sound Reformer, to 
reclaim this powerful tribe from the poli- 
tical desert to which they have been con- 
fined ; to recal them from wild prospects 
and hostile schemes, in order to bind them 
to our institutions ; to make them a part of 
the great family of the Constitution, par- 
taking in allits privileges, and defending it 
in all its dangers. Such, then, are the 
leading provisions of the plan of Represent- 
ation which we submit to Parliament. 
Granting that a Reform was necessary, we 
maintain that this is a Reform both effect- 
ual and safe. It destroys the system of 
nomination to seats in this House; gives 
their due weight to large unrepresented 
towns ; extends the right of voting to those 
who are capable of exercising it with ad- 
vantage to the State. ‘Those who contend 
that any change is unnecessary, charge us 
with having produced the opinion, which 
is the parent of this measure. If, in this 
respect, we are in any way guilty, we are 
guilty with Locke and Blackstone, Chat- 
ham and Fox, and many others of the most 
illustrious, both of our practical Statesmen 
and our constitutional writers. To all these 
authorities, 1 am now about to add that of 
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one who sat for more than thirty years in 
that Chair ; one who, living in the time of 
Walpole, those days of job and joviality, 
could not shut his eyes to the corruption 
that was going on around him, and had 
the virtue to condemn what he had not the 
power to resist. In a note in Burnet’s 
history, he thus speaks of the plan of Re- 
presentation adopted in the time of the 
Commonwealth—* What I mean was, the 
taking away elections from the small decay- 
ed boroughs, and enlarging the number of 
Representatives for counties, and city of 
London.” (He was not afraid even of the 
metropolitan Members:) “ but even this was 
unequally done. It was, however, a Con- 
stitution I heartily wish had been con- 
tinued. This would be the most effectual 
cure of corruption in elections, &c. It isa 
sad mark of Courts or times when corrup- 
tion is deemed necessary for Government. 
How glorious and popular would a Prince 
be who should suppress it! everything 
would be just and great!” There is now a 
Prince on the Throne who is worthy to 
attain this glory ; and happy are those who 
serve him, in being the humble instruments 
of so great a design. Speaker Onslow 
speaks likewise of the difficulty of such u 
task, and says, that only “upon great 
emergencies and revolutions, it may, per- 
haps, by a great spirit of government, be 
done with safety.” We are now not, 
happily, in revolution, but we are in a great 
emergency, If Parliament shall accede to 
this measure, I see every prospect of our 
riding safely through the gale; if, on the 
contrary, the same successful resistance is 
made, which has been once made before, I 
can only put up my prayers and hopes— 
—— Sit cxca futuri, 

Mens hominum fati, liceat sperare timenti. 
We may, perchance, escape the dreadful 
evils which attend and follow civil dissen- 
sion: but, for my own part, looking at all 
which passes around us, from day to day, 
and from hour to hour, I confess I shall 
not be sanguine of the result. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that, as far 
as the noble Lord was concerned who had 
introduced the question of Reform, he was 
willing to admit, that the noble Lord had 
always stated his opinions upon the subject 
freely and distinctly ; and if he charged 
any class of Reformers with concealing or 
disguising their sentiments, certainly the 
noble Lord was not among them. On 
that occasion, as on all former occasions, 
the noble Lord assured them, that Reform 
was not intended to subvert the Throne, 
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the Church, the Aristocracy, and the whole 
system by which the country had hitherto 
been regulated and governed. He gave 
the noble Lord full credit for a conscien- 
tious sincerity in the expression of those 
opinions, as well as a desire to maintain 
and preserve the institutions of the country. 
He, as was well known, entertained a very 
different persuasion from the noble Lord, 
and he claimed credit for avowing it with 
the same sincerity and good faith which 
he had been ready to admit in a political 
opponent. In entering upon the question, 
he begged to say, in the first place, that he 
considered it to be highly inexpedient to 
agitate it at the present period of unexam- 
pled excitement—excitement chiefly to be 
attributed to Ministers themselves, and 
which had been created for the express 
purpose of carrying the Bill. He would ask 
the noble Lord, why he had not brought 
forward his bill of 1819, the utmost 
limit of which was, to giveafew new Members 
to some of the large towns? Had Minis- 
ters only made partial and necessary 
changes, without changing the constitution 
of every town, and borough, and corpora- 
tion in England, they might then have 
reasonably demanded of their opponents 
why they blamed them for introducing a 
measure of this description. It might be 
proper to give Members to Leeds, Manches- 
ter, and other wealthy and populous towns ; 
but the Bill went far beyond this, and intro-~ 
duced a uniform rate of franchise, based up- 
on the worst order of householders through- 
out the kingdom. The real question was 
simply this ; was not this excitement occa- 
sioned by the Ministers, who brought for- 
ward a measure of Reform for which there 
was no exigency? Why did not the 
Ministers, when they made Parliamentary 
Reform one of the main principles on which 
they accepted office, proceed according to 
the ordinary course of the Constitution ? 
Why, he would ask, had they proceeded 
against it? Why did they not proceed ° 
with that gradual pace which had been 
kept in all former changes of the construc- 
tion of the House of Commons? Why 
did they proceed at once to this unbounded 
measure of Reform, when one of their own 
number, now a member of the Cabinet, 
had moved a resolution only some few years 
ago, which proved that he thought that the 
people would and ought to be contented 
with much less? He was not surprised 
that the noble Lord should complain of the 
responsibility which now rested upon his 
shoulders. He envied not the noble Lord 
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that responsibility, but he could not help 
asking, why had the noble Lord incurred 
it? Why had the noble Lord, who avowed 
his opinion to be, that a gradual course of 
Reform was the right course—why had the 
noble Lord—why, indeed, had his right 
hon. colleagues in the Administration, 
abandoned that course for this unexpected 
measure of universal change in the Consti- 
tution? But the conduct of Ministers 
was, in all its bearings, most extraordinary 
and most incomprehensible. “Oh,” say 
they, “it is necessary to propose something. 
We give you this Reform—reject it if you 
dare ; for the responsibility for the conse- 
quences shall not rest upon us who 
propose it, but upon you who reject it?” 
Could any thing be more monstrous ? 
Could any thing be more unjust? He 
would not object to this language on the 
part of Ministers; on the contrary, he 
would agree to it, if their plan of Reform 
was reasonable ; but, if it were unreason- 
able, as he maintained it was, then the 
responsibility of the rejection fell, not upon 
those who rejected, but upon those who 
proposed it. The noble Lord had said, that 
a great change was necessary. That might 
be true; and yet his plan of Reform might 
not be necessary. He denied, and ever 
would deny, éofis viribus, that the spirit of 
the times required the degree and measure 
of Reform which the noble Lord had 
brought forward. It might be true that 
it was right and fitting that the great 
towns of Manchester, and Birmingham, 
and Leeds, should have conferred upon 
them the right of returning Representatives 
to Parliament ; but he would do credit to 
the former arguments of the noble Lord, 
and would say, that it was quite another 
thing to advance, that because certain new 
towns which had risen from insignificance 
into wealth and importance ought to be 
represented in the House of Commons, 
therefore you ought to overturn the right to 
representation which had belonged for cen- 
turies to all the boroughs in schedule A, 
and, after such wholesale and sweeping 
devastation, should proceed next to a partial 
destruction of the boroughs in schedule B, 
and should then conclude by overturning 
the existing right of franchise in all the 
other towns of the country now sending 
Members to Parliament. The noble Lord 


had told them, that though the public men- 
tion of these wide and sweeping changes 
had created great excitement, that excite- 
ment was not to be attributed to Min~ 


isters, 


If not to Ministers, to whom 
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was it to be attributed?. He maintained 
that it ought to be attributed to them, and 
to them alone. Even if they had not 
generated it, according to their own show- 
ing, most assuredly it had been fed and 
amazingly increased by their measures. 
The noble Lord, to justify his plan of 
Reform, had told them that there had been 
a large Reform in France, that property 
there was safe, and that M. Perier was, 
still minister. True, he was so; but in 
the unsettled state of men’s minds in France 
—a state produced by the barricade revo- 
lution of July—no man could be sure how 
long M. Perier would continue minister. 
The noble Lord had told them that they 
need not even be afraid of a large revolu- 
tion, for though there had been an over- 
throw of the dynasty of the Bourbons, one 
of the chief movers in that revolution—now 
only a moderate Reformer—was still the 
existing minister of France. True, he was 
so; but he was afraid that he would not be 
minister so long as was necessary to give 
stability to the new institutions of the 
French people. But then, said the noble 
Lord, “ look at Polignac ; it was necessary 
to have a revolution in France, because 
Polignac endeavoured to impose a censor- 
ship on the Press.” He (Sir C. Wetherell) 
deprecated as much as any man any attempt 
to fix a censorship on the Press, but let us 
take care that we have no Polignac Press. 
No man could conceal from himself this 
fact—that the Press, the Polignac Press, of 
this country, had contributed largely to the 
excitement of the public feelings: it was 
one of those causes, which, acting in unison 
with the Ministry, had ably and largely 
contributed to that state of the public mind 
which all in common joined in deprecating. 
An attempt had been made, by the terrorism 
of the Press, to carry the measure of Re- 
form against the wishes of those who had 
always been attached to the Constitution. 
That attempt was manifest to all who had 
witnessed the manner in which the Press 
had endeavoured to excite the Radical Re- 
formers against every member of the Con- 
servative party. To what limits Ministers 
intended to let the Press go before they 
arrested it in its progress, Gentlemen on his 
side of the House could not know ; but this 
he would maintain, that at no period in the 
history of either England or France, or the 
Roman empire, or, indeed, in the history 
of any State, either ancient or modern, 
which had ever laboured under a censorship, 
had there been exercised such a tyranny 
over men’s minds, as was now exercised 
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«under the Radical, and Polignac, and tyran- 
nical Press of England. The noble Lord 
had assumed the proposition that the exist- 
ence of nomination boroughs was incom- 
patible with the popular feelings, and had 
said, that all those who admitted the neces- 
sity for Parliamentary Reform, concurred 
in the opinion that such a change in the 
Representative system as the destruction of 
these boroughs, must be conceded forth- 
with, and that nothing less would satisfy 
the public mind. How the noble Lord 
could demonstrate this he knew not, and 
therefore all he should say upon the subject 
would be, that he did not believe such to 
be the fact. He would now call the atten- 
tion of the House to the calculations of the 
noble Lord, by which he endeavoured to 
explain to them the number of persons 
who would be entitled to vote in each of 
the new boroughs. The noble Lord said, 
that in those new boroughs only one-third 
of the adult male population would have 
the right to vote. These voters had been 
called an aristocracy of shopkeepers—a 
term which had gained great currency, and 
which expressed in apt terms the sentiment 
which was generally entertained. A third 
of the adult male population in these 
boroughs were to vote, and they were to be 
composed of 10/. householders. So that 
this Bill, which was to be at once final and 
satisfactory to the people at large, came to 
this—that every man who had not a 10/. 
house had no vote. He stated this as a 
problem, andasserted,that the popular feeling 
would be more irritated and less gained by 
the establishment of this exclusive right of 
voting than it was by the present system of 
franchise. He asserted that this new righ? of 
suffrage was a nomination, which would be 
far more odious to the public feelings than 
any nomination which the country knew 
at present. He contended that the new 
caste, which this Bill would create in the 
country, was not compatible with the 
march of the age. In the religion of Brahma 
it was a strict rule, that no man should 
pass from one caste to another, and that a 
man whose father was of one profession 
could not migrate into any other. But was 
such arule to be introduced now, in the 
19th century, into so enlightened a country 
as Great Britain? This system of Indian 
castes was not compatible with British 
feeling, and he was certain that a bill 
which established it, and which, by estab- 
lishing it, broke the people into classes and 
subdivisions hitherto unknown to the British 
Constitution, and created a local aristocracy 
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of shop-keepers, never would be a favourite 
with the lieges of this country. But this Bill 
not content with creating a new right of 
suffrage, absolutely destroyed the old, for it 
got rid of the old scot-and-lot right of 
voting, by introducing, not a_plebeian 
but an aristocratical principle, by which 
two-thirds of the male population of 
England were disfranchised. The noble 
Lord had left completely untouched the 
objections which had been raised against 
his plan, of giving so many additional 
Members to the metropolis and its vicinity. 
He had slurred those objections over, as if 
he thought them unworthy of notice, and 
did not require any answer. As the noble 
Lord had again alluded to the French 
Revolution in connexion with this subject, 
he hoped that he might be permitted to 
allude to it also. The hon. and learned 
member for Calne would not allow them to 
look at foreign history. But the noble 
Lord had gone to France, and thither he 
would beg leave to follow him. Let it be 
recollected, that the Revolution in France 
was brought to its conclusion by the in- 
fluence of the elections which took place at 
Paris. He who, knowing that circumstance, 
gave eight additional Members to the 
population of London, must wish to render 
London as much England, as Paris was 
said to be France. He would ask the 
noble Lord a question. When was it that 
he deemed it fitting to give additional 
Members to London? In the year 1819 he 
said nothing of the necessity of having 
Saffron-hill, with all its delicate Ariels, to 
vote. If the noble Lord be himself an 
Ariel, he thought he would not very much 
approve of canvassing the Sycoraxes of 
Saffron-hill, of Tower-hill, or of Wapping. 
There were a few more topics in the 
noble Lord’s speech to which he must 
now allude. The noble Lord had entered 
into an enumeration of the number of 
Members which he had given to the dif- 
ferent interests of the country. He had 
told the House, that as a security for the 
landed interest, the Bill would give an ad- 
ditional number of Members to the county 
Representation ; and he had further said, 
that the Representation of the smaller 
towns would become part of the conserva- 
tive body, by being generally composed of 
Gentlemen connected with the landed in- 
terest. The noble Lord had alluded to 
Cromwell’s plan of Reform. If the noble 
Lord were at all acquainted with that plan, 
he must know that the landed interest had 
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with any other. Would the noble Lord 
give it that proportion at present? The 
division of counties under the proposed Bill, 
instead of strengthening, would weaken the 
landed interest ; for, as the inhabitants of 
boroughs were to be entitled to vote in 
county elections for the same property 
which gave them a right of voting in 
borough elections, there were many coun- 
ties in which a division of the county must 
inevitably throw the power of returning 
the Members of their choice into the hands 
of the manufacturing towns. The noble 
Lord, however, persisted in saying, that 
the landed interest would be benefitted by 
the Bill. He thought that the noble Lord’s 
calculation was quicker than his facts. He 
maintained, that a caste of electors, such as 
this Bill established, would produce a caste 
of the elected, not indiscriminately returned 
by a mass of blended electors—some Mem- 
bers would represent the shipping interest, 
others representing the manufacturing in- 
terest, and amongst all these the landed 
interest would be found in a grievous 
minority. The preservation of the balance 
of all the interests of the country in that 
House was a vital point, on which the 
harmony and well-being of the whole de- 
pended. This was an old constitutional 
doctrine ; but now, like many other consti- 
tutional doctrines, it was to be discarded 
for ever, to make room for new-fangled 
theories. When he was told, that this Bill 
would satisfy the country, he could not 
help asking whom would it satisfy ? Would 
it satisfy the Aristocracy? Certainly not. 
Would it satisfy the Radical Reformers? 
Let them hear the answer of the hon. and 
consistent member for Preston to that ques- 
tion. Would it satisfy the Unions? Would 
it satisfy the Union of Birmingham? 
Would it satisfy the Union of Bristol ? 
Would it satisfy the Union of Manchester 
and other places? The noble Lord had here 
tripped up the heels of his own theory, for 
the noble Lord knew that in some of those 
places an artizan of industry and respecta- 
bility might live in a room for which he 
paid, not 10/. but 8/. a-year. “We have 
found,” said the noble Lord, “a windfall— 
we have got an evpy«ka ; we have found out 
a mathematical formula, which will satisfy 
the inhabitants of every borough in the 
country. And what was it? It was not 


equal employment, it was not equal cha- 
racter, it was not equal education, it was 
not equal earnings, which entitled these 
inhabitants to become electors; but if one 
man lived in East-street, where a house 
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let only for 9/., he has no vote; but if he, 
lived in West-street, where a house of no 
better quality let for 10/., then he had a 
vote. Oh, unfortunate East-street! Oh, 
happy West-street! There it is, that these 
moral geometricians had found a balm for 
all the discontent and dissatisfaction of the 
country. But he would contain himself, 
otherwise he should have said, a more sense~« 
less proposition, a more irrational plan, a 
more insulting enactment, was never sought 
to be imposed upon an intelligent and 
hitherto free community. Then let the 
House consider who was to settle the value 
of these 10/. houses? Who was to appoint 
the Surveyors? Were the builders, car- 
penters, and joiners, who were to value 
these houses, to be appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor? Was it necessary that his 
scanty patronage should be increased, not 
only by the appointment of the new Judges 
in Bankruptcy, not only by the appointment 
of the riding Commissioners—no, he begged 
pardon, they had got rid of them—not only 
by the appointment of the Barristers to 
superintend the registration created by this 
Bill, but also by the appointment of all 
the valuations of this 10/. franchise? It 
was a great satisfaction to him to find, 
that many of the alterations proposed by 
that side of the House had been adopted : 
but much as had been said of the change in 
the 10/. qualification, he saw that in prin- 
ciple it was still the same as that in the last 
Bil. There had now been several editions, 
he did not know how many, of the Bill, 
each different from the other, so that he 
might with justice apply to them the lines 
of Ovid, 

° ‘¢ Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum.”’ 
He begged also to call the attention of the 
House to a matter of dates. The instruc- 
tions to the State engineer—to the man of 
science, who was employed to construct a 
new Constitution, or entirely to remodel 
the old one—were dated the 24th of No- 
vember, 1831, only ten days before the 
meeting of Parliament, so that no longer 
period was allowed for the formation of the 
Bill. Instead of postponing the meeting 
of Parliament until January, the two 
Houses were required to meet on the 6th 
December, and within a very few days 
afterwards was produced that great effort 
of skill and genius, the new and equally 
efficient measure of Reform, accompanied 
by a fasciculus of documents, extending 
from No. 1. to No. 5; but in which Nos. 3 
aud 4 were even yet wanting, and which 
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contained, he presumed, a vast mass of this 
important information unsupplied. The 
noble Lord had undoubtedly kept his pro- 
mise of bringing in an equally efficient 
measure asthe last, but when people came 
to observe the facility with which bo- 
roughs were transferred from one schedule 
to another, they might be apt to compare 
these rapid changes to something like a 
game at nine pins, which were set up to be 
knocked down by children and then set 
up again. This, although a very pleasant 
game, ought not to be followed in an affair 
of such great importance as remodelling 
the Constitution of the country. He should 
have felt some surprise at the precipitation 
of Ministers with the Bill, but for the ex- 
planation of the hon. member for Calne, who 
informed the House, that former Adminis- 
trations were so slow in respect of Reform, 
that the present Ministers were obliged to 
run for it. His hon. and learned friend, 
the member for Calne, had a style of elo- 
quence so rich and copious, his language 
was so apposite and forcible, that it was 
impossible to add any thing to it; but if 
he (Sir C. Wetherell) were to attempt to 
improve that part of it which described this 
race of Ministers towards Reform, he 
would venture to suggest this addition— 
that if they had not brought forward this 
measure of Reform, they must have “ cut 
and run.” Undoubtedly they had run for it, 
and if they had not introduced the Bill, their 
masters of the Political Unions would have 
told them that they must cut and run. 
But in the haste with which their Bill had 
been concocted, it was found exceedingly 
defective, and indeed they had been called 
upon to pronounce upon it before it was 
ready. The hon. and learned member for 
Calne had told them, that they should not 
go to the histories of Florence or of Venice 
for examples of resistance to public feeling 
—that they might find it in their own; 
and he referred them to the period of 
Charles 1st, in which the Radical party had 
overturned the government. That was the 
fact, and he (Sir C. Wetherell) would say, 
that if this Bill passed, it would have the 
effect of overturning the government. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had told them 
not to resist excitement, for that resistance 
to popular excitement had, in the days of 
Charles Ist, overturned the Church, the 
Aristocracy, and the Throne ; but the hon. 
Member would permit him to ask, had any 
circumstances calculated to produce excite- 
ment occurred since the accession of the 
House of Brunswick to the throne of this 
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country, parallel to those of the period 
of Charles 1st. Was there such a thing 
as a Star Chamber—had there been 
any attempt to raise Ship-money? but 
he would go with the hon. and learned 
member for Calne to the period of Charles 
Ist, and if that hon. and learned Member 
found any thing parallel to the circum. 
stances of the present day, he hoped the 
hon. Member.would learn a lesson of wis- 
dom from it. He would not quote from 
history, or add any thing from that source 
to what had been cited by his right hon. 


friend (Mr. Croker) to shew the feeling’ 


of that day against the Aristocracy and the 
Church. His right hon. friend, in addi- 
tion to what he kad quoted, might have 
added, that the common term forthe Bishops 
was “malignants,” and the Peers were 
named “ individuals.” The samecry was set 
up in the present day. Instead of quoting 
history, he would quote two lines of a poet 
—of Butler,—who thus described the cry 
then raised against the Church: he said, 
“When oyster women locked their fish up, 
And trudged away to cry ‘no bishop.’ ”’ 

In the same spirit it happened, that at ameet- 
ing not long ago, in a place which he would 
not name, a flag was held up with the figure 
of a bishop and a mitre—the bishop lying 
prostrate. Was he surprised at these 
things? No; they were a very, natural con- 
sequence of circumstances which had pre- 
ceded them. He had heard a political pro- 
phet in a certain place give, he would not 
call it a good-natured warning of some 
such events as had since occurred—but he 
had certainly given the Bishops a notice to 
put their house in order.” He believed 
that in the days of Charles 1st, amongst 
the malignants, or crops, or Radicals, 
of that day, there had not been said any 
thing worse than that of this political pro- 
phet, who, when putting forth his balm to 
soothe the public mind, had given this omin- 
ous warning. He gravely told the Bishops to 
“ put their house in order,” and in one 
month from that time the palace of one 
Bishop was in flames. He did not 
see the hon. and learned Member—the 
Ariel of Calne—in his place, or he would 
remind him of what he had said of the 
danger of resisting excitement, and ask him, 
whether he could be surprised at excite~ 
ment existing in the public mind, when it 
flowed from a political source from which no 
drop of excitement ought to issue, from 
which no spark ought to fall? Talk not to 
him of excitement amongst the people, if, 
in the place to which he had alluded, such 
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an expression should have been used: 
blame not the people; blame not those 
whose untutored minds were easily influ- 
enced—blame them not for excitement, 
when those by whom they were excited 
filled such places, and used such language. 
If any Gentleman opposite should say, 
“blame not us for excitement, we act in a 
torrent which we cannot resist, and by 
which we are borne along,” he would 
answer them by asking, “ who had opened 
the flood-gates through which the torrent 
poured ? He would say to them, “ Do not 
deny the fact, or complain of the excite- 
ment which you have raised to carry your 
own Bill—you made the circumstances 
which created a necessity for the Bill, and 
then you meanly skulk under that neces- 
sity which you created, to justify your 
own conduct. The hon. member for Calne 
had talked of a physical movement being 
abroad, but who, he would ask, was it that 
set that physical force in motion? who was 
it that sought to extort a legislative mea- | 
sure, not by reason, but by intimidation? | 
Several remarks had been made relating to | 
episcopacy, and he did not blame those who | 
were opposed to it, but he thought, that the | 
protection of episcopacy was necessary for | 
the preservation of the national religion. | 
He thought with Pope :— 

*¢ Ev’n in a Bishop I can spy desert ;” 
and take away the props of religion, reli-_ 
gion itself must fall. Iteference had been | 
made to the late French Revolution. He | 
begged to ask, whether it was yet finished? | 
the question had, at least, been raised, whe- 
ther the ancient formula of public worship | 
on the Sabbath should not be abolished. | 
It was a gross error to suppose that the | 
people of this country were not devotedly | 
attached to their religion; and that any | 
attempt to degrade the rank, or assault the | 
property, of the ministers of religion, would 
not be considered as a personal insult | 
to every Protestant in the country. He 
did not blame the ignorant man, or the 
man of impetuous passions, who was hur- 
ried on to an erroneous conclusion on 
these subjects; but he did blame the ex- 
ample set in that quarter from which 
should come the wish, and the effort, to 
secure persons and property throughout 
the country. The very excitement conse- 
quent and growing out of such a great 
change as was contemplated by this Bill, 
must necessarily tend to create so much 
fluctuation in trade, that it would be fol- 
lowed by distress to the working classes. 
It was a folly to tell the people that the 
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Reform Bill would give cheap government, 
a stimulus to trade, employment to the 
poor, and every comfort from one end of 
the kingdom to the other. All this, he 
contended, was a complete delusion. Look 
at France; she had her revolution, and 
her reform, to an extent as great as any 
Frenchman could wish—she had changed 
her dynasty, placed a citizen king on the 
throne, abolished hereditary nobility, and 
destroyed the right of primogeniture ; but 
had these things produced an enlarged 
trade, or a greater stimulus to industry, or 
increased the comforts of the poor? Ask 
the people of Lyons, and let their conduct 
be a comment on the delusive hopes held 
out by the friends of Reform—those hostes 
humani generis who raised those hopes 
to forward their own political views. He 
would contend, that all these delusive 
hopes tended only to aggravate the dis- 
tress which those who raised them pre- 
tended to relieve. He would admit, that 
Ministers had redeemed their pledge of 
introducing a Bill equally effective with 
the last ; but when hon. Members opposite 
took this as complimentary, he wished to 
explain in what sense he considered it 
equally effective. Jacobinism was the 
principle of the late Bill, and Jacobinism 


| was still the principle of the present Bill. 
| When he said Jacobinism was the prin- 


ciple of the Bill, he meant, that principle 
which superseded all existing privileged 
classes, which destroyed the balance be- 
tween the different orders of the State, 
which constituted a purely and ultra de- 
mocratic House of Commons—a House of 
Commons that must trench upon, and ul- 
timately usurp, the independence of the 
other branch of the Legislature, and which 
would, therefore, annihilate and sweep 
away the Constitution, and with it the 
institutions of the country. The amend- 
ments exhibited in the Bill had been 
spoken of, but he must say, that notwith- 
standing the alterations it contained, the 
Government had contrived to transfuse 
into it, most fully and most successfully, 
the destructive, radical spirit which per- 
vaded the old Bill. He was not fond of 
complimenting his political opponents, but 
he could not resume his seat without 
offering a compliment to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, upon the very adroit and 
ingenious manner in which he had con- 
trived to avoid the arguments adduced in 
depreciation, or rather utter extinction, of 
the Bill, by his hon. and learned friend, 
the member for St. Mawe’s, and his right 
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ments against the measure. The noble 
Lord’s mode of dealing with those speeches 
was most potent, clever, and adroit. To 
his hon. and learned friend (Sir Edward 
Sugden), the noble Lord said, “ Oh, your 
speech is too minute ; it goes so much into 
detail, that it is fit to be answered only in 
Committee.” And tohis right hon. friend 
(Mr. Croker), the noble Lord said, “ To 
your speech I can have nothing to say, for 
it is by far too general; it travels too 
much abroad; accustomed to deal with 
foreign affairs, from having been Secretary 
to the Admiralty, you cruise too far from 
home.”—So that the noble Lord, from 
thinking that his hon. and learned friend 
cruised too much in the chops of the Chan- 
nel, and his right hon. and learned friend 
cruised too much on a foreign station, gave 
no one answer to any of the arguments 
advanced and sustained in the admirable 
dissertations which those hon. Members 
had addressed to the House. That was 
certainly a clever mode of dismissing oppo- 
nents, but the example, astute as it was, 
had not quite been followed by the Pay- 
master of the Forces. The noble Pay- 
master had, undoubtedly, attempted to 
refute some arguments, and to explain 
some of the many objectionable passages 
of the Bill, but his attempts had been ex- 
ceedingly partial, and his success had emu- 
lated a similar character. However, what 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
done at all, and what the Paymaster of the 
Forces had very imperfectly effected, might 
yet be achieved by some other Minister of 
the Crown; but he asserted, and would 
maintain, that up to the present time, the 
principles, and probable consequences, of 
the Reform Bill, were utterly unexplained, 
undefended, and unjustified. 

Mr. Stanley saig, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Praed) 
who had that evening informed them that 
he had been patiently waiting to hear 
something worthy of an answer, and that 
he had failed in finding, in the speeches of 
those who sat on that side of the House, 
any thing that merited a reply, had yet, 
after such a pompous introduction, when 
he attempted to answer one of the most 
able, brilliant, and convincing speeches 
that had ever been delivered in that House 
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hon. friend, the member for Aldborough. 
The noble Lord rose to reply to those 
admirable speeches, and, with the excep- 
tion of the noble Paymaster of the Forces, 
was the only Minister who had conde- 
scended to essay an answer to the argu- 
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—when he undertook to reply to the speech 
of the hon. and learned member for Calne, 
for at the beginning and at the close of his 
harangue the name of that hon. Member 
was to be heard—from his commencement 
to the end of the observations which he had 
addressed to the House, partly from himself, 
and partly from a nameless pamphlet, not a 
single syllable had he adduced in answer, 
or in an attempt to answer, the arguments 
and reasoning of the hon. member for 
Calne. Inrising at that late hour to reply 
to some observations which had fallen from 
the late right hon. Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, he should certainly not imitate the 
example of the hon. and learned Member 
to whom he had just referred. That hon. 
and learned Gentleman might, at all events, 
rest assured, that whatever responsibility 
devolved upon his Majesty’s Ministers for 
the course which they had pursued, there 
was one case in which he had done them a 
great injustice. He begged to assure that 
hon. and learned Gentleman, on the part of 
himself, and he believed he might add, on 
the part of all his colleagues, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of his noble friend, the 
Paymaster ‘of the Forces, that the pam- 
phlet to which he had alluded, entitled 
“Whig Fraud and Popular Friendship,” 
so far from being the tempter, the Satan 
by whose amusing devices his Majesty’s 
Ministers had been allured into the adop- 
tion of the changes which they had made 
in the Bill, had never reached the eyes of 
any single one of them. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just sat down 
had paid a somewhat doubtful compliment 
to his (Mr. Stanley’s) noble friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for not an- 
swering what he denominated two of the 
ablest speeches that had ever been delivered 
in that House: but such an equivocal com- 
pliment—one of those which that hon. 
Gentleman was in the habit of bestowing 
—was far better deserved by himself; for 
throughout his long speech the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had in no respect re« 
plied to the arguments of his noble friend, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and those 
who supported the Bill on that side of the 
House. 

In the course of the observations which 
he was about to address to the House, he 
should feel it his duty, as he had already 
intimated, to notice some points in the 
speech which had been last night delivered 
by the late right hon. Secretary to the 
Admiralty—a speech which, however it 
might be distinguished for eloquent lan- 
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guage and powerful declamation, the last 
compliment that he thought could possibly 
be paid to it was that bestowed upon it by 
the hon. and learned member for Borough- 
bridge—namely, to praise it for its ex- 
treme accuracy. In noticing that speech, 
and some of the arguments which had been 
urged in it, he should not go into those 
details which in no way bore upon the 
question of Reform, and which, neverthe- 
less, took up more than an hour and a 
quarter out of the two hours and ten mi- 
nutes that the right hon. gentleman had 
occupied in his address to the House. That 
right hon. Gentleman had taken occasion 
to attack his Majesty’s Ministers, in a man- 
ner of which they had reason to complain, 
upon a variety of topics wholly unconnected 
with the question of Reform. Of the tone 
and temper of that speech he would say 
nothing beyond this—that-amongst those 
Political Unions which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had denounced, or of those radical 
meetings which he had so vehemently con- 
demned,—that in none of those assemblies 
which he appeared to hold in so much ab- 
horrence, had more vituperative language 
ever been used than that in which the right 
hon. Gentleman had himself indulged. 
With regard to the conduct of his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers, in their endeavour to main- 
tain the peace and tranquillity of the coun- 
try, if the right hon. Gentleman had any 
charges to prefer against them upon that 
score, why did he not bring them manfully 
forward in that House in the shape of a 
specific motion of condemnation upon the 
conduct of his Majesty’s Government? or, 
if the right hon. Gentleman should say 
that in that House, he could have no 
chance of obtaining justice from a pledged 
majority, then he would tell the right hon. 
Gentleman to call upon some of his noble 
friends to step forward as their accuser in the 
other branchof the Legislature. Lettheright 
hon. Gentleman pursue such acourse as that, 
and either in that House, or in the other 
House of Parliament, have an open and dis- 
tinct accusation preferred against them, in- 
stead of confining himself to secret insinua- 
tions and unworthy taunts, which it was not 
possible to answer or to repel. Let the right 
hon. Gentleman do that, and in that House, 
or in any otherplace, his Majesty’s Ministers 
would be ready to meet his charges with an 
open and an honest answer. He knew not 
what right the hon. Gentleman had to 
arraign the conduct of his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters in the manner that he had done; 
still less, what right he had to take upon 
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himself to accuse the Members of that 
House of being “ the tame mutes of a 
despotic Government”—of a Government 
which, according to him, besides being 
despotic, were not their own masters. He 
would acknowledge, that he never felt a 
deeper indignation, and that he never had 
a greater inclination to call upon that right 
hon. Gentleman to retract the words which 
he had thus employed, than he felt at the 
moment when the right hon. Gentleman 
so slandered the Government to which he 
was attached. , 

To turn, however, from the unfounded 
and uncalled for aspersions to the argu- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he would venture to allude to one or two 
of the topics which he had touched upon. 
When the right hon. Gentleman had re- 
ferred in a triumphant manner to the prin- 
ciples of Reform, which had in former years 
been advocated by his noble friend the 
Paymaster of the Forces, and had charged 
his Majesty’s Ministers with being the 
authors of the present excitement, by 
bringing forward a measure which he de- 
scribed as ruinous to the best interests of 
the country, and when he asked why they 
had not pursued the course which that 
noble Lord had recommended in 1819, his 
(Mr. Stanley’s) answer to that question 
was, that this was 1831, and not 1819. 
He would tell him, that had the motion 
of his noble friend been acceded to in that 
year, it was probable that by slower means 
they might have attained, a little later, the 
objects of the present Bill. Were his Ma- 
jesty’s present Ministers to be taunted with 
being the authors of the excitement now 
prevailing throughout the country, because 
his noble friend (Lord John Russell) had 
been for the last twelve years struggling to 
force the question of Reform upon areluctant 
Government, the members of which over 
and over again asserted, that the country 
cared nothing about Reform ; who, so far 
from being favourable to any degree of 
Reform, refused to accede to his motion for 
leave to bring in a bill to give Members to 
Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham—nay 
more, who, when that noble Lord moved 
the resolution about three years ago, that it 
was expedient that the Representation of 
the people should be placed upon a more 
extensive basis, met that proposition with a 
direct negative? Was it fair, under such 
circumstances, and after such conduct on 
the part of the late Government, for the 
right hon. Gentleman, echoing the senti- 
ments which had been already expressed by 
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the right hon. Baronet, the member for 
Tamworth, to lay at the door of his Ma- 
jesty’s present Ministers the excitement 
that existed throughout the country? 
What! were they to be charged with that 
excitement? Were they to be taunted 
with the state of the country? Were they 
to be told that the metropolis was not safe? 
What ! were such charges to be preferred 
against them, when hardly one year had 
gone by since that fatal declaration came 
forth from the head of the King’s Govern- 
ment, that all the people’s hope should be 
met, not by any delusive gratification, but 
by one decided negative, and that they 
should have no Reform? Did that declara- 
tion produce no excitement? Was not a 
state of things then produced so alarming, 
that his Majesty was told by the first Mi- 
nister of the Crown, that he durst not trust 
his person in the city of London? Were 
his Majesty’s present Ministers to be 
taunted with having caused that excite- 
ment? Were they to be told that, forsooth, 
they had disturbed the tranquillity of the 
metropolis of the country? Well, then, 
suppose the hon. Gentlemen opposite, who, 
whether they would give any Reform, or a 
little Reform, or no Reform, it was impos- 
sible to foretell from their declarations— 
suppose they should succeed in throwing 
out this Bill, and in overturning the Go- 
vernment, he would ask them boldly, what 
were they prepared to do? Were they 
prepared with a measure of Reform them- 
selves, or would they abide by the negative ? 
Let the country understand their answer 
to that question, let the country know it, 
and let them have the benefit of it, what- 
ever that might be. Did they mean to say 
that there should be no Reform now? 
Why, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had just addressed the House, had 
that night admitted, that he began to see 
reason for some Reform. He really felt 
for his hon. and consistent friend the mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford, whose 
horror he well remembered witnessing 
when he heard, in another place, the head 
of the Church of England admit, that 
some Reform might be necessary. That 
was the “ unkindest cut of all,” and eoming 
too from a Prelate—nay, from an Arch- 
bishop. He really felt, he repeated, for 
his hon. and consistent friend, but what must 
now be his sensations of horror and astonish- 
ment at finding his hon. and learned friend 
beside him turping round upon him with 
the timid and—in his eyes—most dangerous 
admission, that there might be some change 
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necessary? He greatly pitied the distress- 
ing situation of the hon. Baronet, thus 
abandoned and left alone in his desperate 
fidelity to the cause of Anti-reform. He 
would ask the hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
would they give no Reform; or were they 
ready to play over again the game which 
they had played before on another great 
question, and after having continued to 
fight against this measure to the last, were 
they ready to take the places of those whom, 
should they succeed in defeating in that 
measure, they expected to be called upon 
to supersede, and would they then adopt it 
to the full extent? Let the country know 
whether they were prepared to do that? 
But he would tell them, that if they did 
so, and if they even carried their measure 
to the full extent of the present one, neither 
they nor their measure would obtain or 
deserve the confidence of the country. 

But his Majesty’s Ministers were told by 
their opponents, that instead of proposing 
the present measure of Reform, they should 
have proceeded gradually, and have given 
Members to the large towns by disfranchis- 
ing such boroughs as should be proved to 
be corrupt and delinquent. If they had 
proceeded in that way, it was possible that, 
somewhere about the year 1890, Leeds, 
Birmingham, and Manchester would have 
had Representatives bestowed upon them. 
It might be that some years ago a gradual 
Reform of that description might, at least 
for the time, have satisfied the public, but 
it was not a Reform suited to the present 
period; and if his Majesty’s Ministers had 
brought in a Bill less extensive than the 
present one, they might have conciliated 
some of their present opponents, but they 
would not have obtained for such a measure 
the support of the country. 

The Ministers were also told, that they 
had not explained the principle of this 
Bill. They had not gone, it was true, 
into that question largely now, because they 
did not consider it necessary to do so, and 
notwithstanding the complaint of the hon. 
and learned member for Boroughbridge on 
that point, he should not go at*large into 
the principle of the Bill; because he con 
sidered that that had been fully determined 
already by two votes of that House in 
separate Sessions of Parliament, and by the 
opinion of the country, and because he 
looked upon the general question as settled 
beyond all discussion—nay, to the loathing 
of discussion—that “a Reform of Parlia- 
ment the Commons of England would and 
must have.” The hon. and learned Gen- 
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tleman has said, that the present Bill was 
of the same family as the former one, 
though they were not completely alike, 
applying to them the lines of Ovid— 


“¢ Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen qualem debet esse sororum ;” 


but of them he begged to say, 
«¢ Matre pulchra filia pulchrior.” 


Whatever alterations had been made in the 
Bill, were improvements in accordance with 
the general principle of the late Bill. It 
was curious to observe the various objec- 
tions which were urged against the details 
of the present Bill. Some hon. Members 
complained that it was more democratic 
than the last Bill, while others said that it 
was just the same. The fact was, that 
Ministers had introduced some alterations 
into the Billin order to meet the objections 
which had been made to some of the details 
in the former Bill, but in no respect had 
they deviated from the great leading prin- 
ciple] and the important features of that 
Bill. The extent of disfranchisement in 
schedule A was still the same ; for though 
they had made some alterations with regard 
to the boroughs in that schedule, they had 
carefully maintained the principle of the 
former Bill, by swelling that schedule, 
through the substitution of other boroughs, 
precisely to the same extent. Then asto the 
principle of enfranchisement ; the enfran- 
chisement of great towns was carried to a 
greater extent, and the 10/. franchise re- 
mained inviolable. They were now told, 
that they had taken no intelligible rule to 
guide them as to the disfranchisement of 
the boroughs in schedule A. It had been 
over and over again imputed to them in 
the discussion on the late Bill, that in 
their choice of the boroughs to be dis- 
franchised they had been influenced by 
private motives, looking to individual in- 
terests. In the present instance they had 
been exposed to a different attack. They 
had been charged with producing at the 
meeting of Parliament the papers that were 
to be laid before the House, and that they 
were not then prepared to say what number 
of boroughs were to be disfranchised ac- 
cording to the calculations to be founded 
on those returns. Now that matter stood 
thus. In the former Bill, population had 
been taken on the readiest and the best test 
for ascertaining the relative importance of 
boroughs. It having, however, been ob- 
jected to that test, and with some degree of 
reason, that it was an insufficient one, and 
that it introduced a principle which it 
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would be dangerous to follow up to its full 
extent, they abandoned that test, and they 
adopted a different test, and a different 
census, which were not liable to the same 
objections, to guide them in the disfranchise« 
ment of the boroughs in schedule A. Now, 
what was the result of the application of 
the new test of combined rateage and popu- 
lation >—that fifty-one out of the fifty-six 
boroughs formerly in schedule A were still 
there, and notwithstanding all that had 
been said last Session as to the injustice 
done to Saltash, that borough, tried by the 
combined tests of the population in 1831, 
the taxes which it paid, and the number of 
10/. houses in it, was still found worthy of a 
place in schedule A. 

There was another objection which they 
had endeavoured to remedy in this Bill, 
without departing from the principle of the 
measure. It had been said, with regard to 
schedule B in the former Bill, that it was not 
desirable to extend the principle of single 
Representation, and objections had been 
also taken to the reduction of the number 
of Members in that House. Now what 
did Ministers do? So far as it was neces- 
sary to enfranchise the great towns and 
populous districts, they yielded to that ob- 
jection, and they filled up the numbers of 
the House, so as to maintain a fair balance 
between the boroughs in schedule B, and 
the towns to be enfranchised; thus meet- 
ing the objection as to single Representa- 
tion, and doing away with it in twenty-two 
places. As to the 10/. franchise, that was 
not the time for discussing it, as it would 
be more conveniently and fitly discussed in 
the Committee ; but he would say this of 
it, that of all the parts of the Bill which 
had been altered, it had been most im- 
proved. It extended in its present shape, 
as far as it could be extended consistent 
with the safety of the country, the right of 
Representation to the lowest class of pro- 
perty; and, without going as far as the 
hon. member for Westminster, who main- 
tained that it was the natural right of all 
to be represented, he (Mr. Stanley) would 
say, that it was the duty of every Repre- 
sentative government to extend the right 
of Representation to as low a scale of pro- 
perty as would be consistent with the safety 
of the State. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite said, that this part of the 
Bill would not satisfy the Unions in Bir- 
mingham and Leeds; and he made the 
statement, he said, upon information which 
he had received. He (Mr. Stanley) would 
like to know whence the hon. and learned 
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Gentleman had derived his information ? 
[Sir Charles Wetherell: From corres- 
pondents.] Oh! no doubt the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s correspondents at Bo- 
roughbridge would be exceedingly dissatis- 
fied with it. The objections which had 
been urged by hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
this part of the Bill were so different, and 
so self-contradictory, that he did not well 
know what arguments to employ in re- 
futing them. It had been described by one 
as a 101. aristocracy—by another, as an 
oligarchy of shopkeepers—by a third it 
had been characterised as an unrestrained 
democracy—while a fourth said that it led 
at once to Universal Suffrage; and the 
crowning climax of the whole was, the ob- 
jection taken to it by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just spoken, and who 
had said that it was a system of nomination. 
Good God! a system of nomination, in 
which every man holding a 10/. house was 
to have a vote! A system of nomination on 
the one hand, and universal suffrage on 
the other! Such were the characteristics, 
according to hon. Gentlemen opposite, of 
the 10/. franchise. Was it possible for ab- 
surdity to go further? In fact, in their 
arguments against this clause, hon. Members 
opposite had fallen quite foul of each other, 
until it came to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s turn, and he must say that he had 
fallen foul of himself. 

The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Croker), 
in his speech last night, adverting to the 
haste in which he said this Bill had been 
brought in, said, that it required but ten 
days to frame the British Constitution. 
Now the real fact was, that the whole of 
the information on which they were to act 
having been obtained by the Government, 
and the tables of returns being before them, 
ten days were considered sufficient to be 
given to Lieutenant Drummond to cast up 
the tables and to make those numerical 
calculations, upon which the principle of 
the clause disfranchising the boroughs 
would entirely depend. So much for that 
point of the right hon. Gentleman’s speech. 

“ The late right hon. Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty,” continued the right hon. Gentle- 
man, “in his attempt to refute the convinc- 
ing argumentsof my hon. and learned friend, 
the member for Calne, had, from the begin- 
ning to the end of his speech, misrepre- 
sented and misquoted history, and travelled 
through a variety of things to which it 
was impossible at the moment to give an 
extempore answer. In the course of his 


extraordinary misrepresentation of the his« 
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tory of the country, he has given us events 
for causes, and causes for events, and the 
fact is, that that which he has described as 
the consequence has actually preceded what 
he has represented as the cause. He ap- 
pealed, in a tone of no moderate triumph 
and exultation, to the period of 1640, and 
he said, ‘Look to what the first instance 
of concession led to then, when Charles 
1st for the first time yielded to the wishes 
of his Parliament—when he offered them 
for the first time triennial Parliaments, 
which was the first step in that bloody 
progress of Reform which was in the next 
year followed by the impeachment of 
Strafford, and by the assembling of that 
Parliament to which the name of the Long 
Parliament was given.’ Now I must say, 
that from a Gentleman who has examined 
Hume on this subject—and the right hon. 
Gentleman took care to tell us that he had 
done somfrom one who had come down to 
this House to answer the hon. and learned 
member for Calne, with his quotations 
ready and his facts extracted—from one 
that had done that, I must say, that a more 
singular instance of a misrepresentation of 
history has never been heard in this House ; 
and when I add to that, that the whole of 
the arguments of the right hon. Gentleman 
were founded on facts so quoted and so mis 
represented, I should feel myself inex- 
cusable if I did not, even at this late hour, 
advert to them. Does not the right hon. 
Gentleman know, or knowing does he not 
shrink from stating it, that when, in 1640, 
Charles called his Parliament, it was the 
first meeting of a Parliament for eleven 
years, the longest period that has occurred 
in British history without Parliament hav- 
ing been assembled, during which time that 
monarch had violated the fundamental laws 
of the country, by creating oppressive mo- 
nopolies in defiance of Acts of Parliament 
—by levying Stamp-duties and Ship-money 
—by carrying further than ever they had 
been stretched in any former reign the 
high prerogatives of the Crown, and, as the 
hon. member for Calne had truly said, by 
thinking that a prince of the House of 
Stuart ought to act like a prince of the 
House of Tudor? At length, when he en- 
deavoured to force episcopacy upon Scotland 
—when he had ruined the finances of the 
country—when extortion could go no fur- 
ther—when he found himself baffled in all 
his schemes by the spirit of that people 
whom he could no longer oppress, and 
when he had reduced his Exchequer to beg« 
gary, as a last resource he was compelled 
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to call together that Parliament which he 
had for so many years endeavoured to dis- 
pense with, and which he had trampled upon 
and spurned, while ever he had the power 
to do so. When he called them together— 
—for obliged to call them together he was— 
what did he do? He made lavish use of soft 
words and vague professions; but they 
knew him too well to put any trust in him. 
When they spoke of grievances to be re 
dressed, he spoke only of subsidies to be 
supplied ! and when they properly refused 
them, without better security than promises 
the insincerity of which they were con- 
vinced of, he had recourse to a prompt and 
abrupt dissolution, and thus added wanton 
insult to continued injury. He was soon 
again compelled to call them together ; 
again he thought to temporize, and again 
he met the same resistance ; and his tyranny 
ended, as I hope tyranny ever will end— 
in base, and timid, and degrading conces- 
sion.” This was the Long Parliament, 
and it was this—not the first short Parlia- 
ment, as the right hon. Gentleman wished 
the House to believe—that passed the Trien- 
nial Act; and the right hon. Gentleman, 
in showing how exact his parallel was, 
had read an extract to show how these 
concessions had been made, and with what 
spirit on the part of the King. 

But the right hon. Gentleman omitted 
the passage in Hume which immediately 
preceded his extract, and which was in 
these words—“ During long intermis- 
sions of Parliament, grievances and 
abuses, as was found by recent experience, 
would naturally creep in; and it would 
even become necessary for the King and 
Council to exert a great discretionary au- 
thority, and by Acts of State to supply, in 


every emergence, the legislative power, | 


whose meeting was so uncertain and pre- 
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‘Gentleman. It was true that as time went 
‘on, when the people found oppressions 
multiplied, and that their Monarch was 
only cajoling them, while all the wrongs 
|they complained of were still continued, 

then true it was, that the House of Com- 
'mons had broken out into excesses which 
‘no man could justify, and which God forbid 
‘should ever be renewed. But when was 
‘that? Not until the King had intrigued 

and procured the army to subscribe a de- 
| claration that they would come and protect 
/him ; that they would guard him against 
|the Parliament—that is, that they would 
- overawe that House; and not, too, until 
‘five Members of the House had been 
actually seized: nay, more, until the rights 
and privileges of the House had been 
| grossly violated by the King himself. 
When these things had been done, could 
any one wonder at what had afterwards oc- 
curred? He was of opinion that nobody 
could be surprised at what took place, and 
whenever the Monarch ceased to respect 
the privileges, and dared to violate the 
sanctity, of the House of Commons, was 
there any man in England who could sup- 
pose that the prerogatives of the Crown 
would not be attacked ? 

Now for the completion of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s parallel. There was one 
passage which he wished to trouble the 
House with, before he concluded with the 
marvellous exposition of our history, given 
by the right hon. Gentleman. The parallel 
of the right hon. Gentleman, which was 
| about as flattering as that which he drew 
between the state of this country and that 
of France, when he had said the people 
possessed a free Constitution, a liberal and 
Reforming Ministry, adding, with a sncer, 
apatriot King. He did not know what the 
‘right hon. Gentleman might mean by this, 





carious.” Then the right hon. Gentleman | but it was just as true as the comparison 
had gone on to show what Charles had con- | he had attempted to draw between the state 
ceded, and what had afterwards become so | of things and the feelings of the people in 
fatal. But how did he follow this up? By | 1640, aud what was passing in the present 
reading a passage from another bill which | times; but whatever the right hon. Gen- 
did not pass till twelve or thirteen months | tleman might have meant, he had clearly 


later. But then the right hon. Gentleman 
had also said, that this Bill had met with 
great opposition from the Lords, who con- 
sidered it as violating and trampling on 
their privileges. What, however, was the 
fact? and what had both Hume and Cla- 
rendon said upon it? Why, “ that the Bill 
passed rapidly through both Houses, but 
had met with difficulties on the part of the 
King”’—difficulties, no doubt, easily to be 
explained by the doctrines of the right hon. 


| shown that it was the same with inaccurate 
reading as with a little learning—a dan- 
gerous thing. But why, he would ask, 
were we to have parallels if not for the 
purpose of natural and rational deductions, 
and where was the use of reading were it 
only to be directed to institute parallels, 
which must be incorrect if not made be- 
tween periods somewhat similar? If such 
were the object, then they ought not to be 
confined to the period between 1640 and 
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1645 alone; but if an exact comparison 
was desired, it should have been taken from 
1627 to 1640, and then compare that 
period, and the events growing out of it, 
with the delay that had taken place be- 
tween 1819 and 1831; and what was the 
deduction to be drawn from the history of 
this country upon these points? That the 
concessions which time, and reason, and 
justice, and the progress of the spirit of the 
age required, ought tohave been granted, 
for although they might have been viola- 
tions of the supposed prerogatives of the 
Crown, they were also the best securities for 
the liberty of the subject, and the happiness 
of the people. At the period to which he re- 
ferred for an example, the Monarch endea- 
voured to crush the rights of the people. 
His concessions had only been forced from 
him by the iron hand of necessity ; and 
when he had been compelled to concede, 
it was by basely truckling to the power he 
had in vain endeavoured to destroy. The 
passage he was about to read was one which, 
although unwilling longer to trespass on 
the House, he felt it necessary to detain 
them with, inasmuch as it bore out the 
deduction he drew from his reading— 
namely, that there was great danger in 
delay, and much wisdom in timely conces- 
sion. After the dissolution of the first Par- 
liament, and when the King had been again 
obliged to summon a new one, Clarendon 
said, “ There was observed a marvellous 
change in the countenance of many of the 
Members since they before met together in 
the House ; the same men who, six months 
before, were observed to be of very moderate 
tempers, and to wish that gentle remedies 
might be applied, without opening the 
wound too wide, and exposing it to the air, 
and rather to cure what was amiss, than too 
strictly to make inquisition into the causes 
and original of the malady, talked now in 
another dialect, both of things and persons, 
and said, that they must now be of another 
temper than they were the last Parliament ; 
that they must not only sweep the House 
clean below, but must pull down all the 
cobwebs which hung in the top and corners, 
that they might not breed dust, and so 
make a foul House hereafter.” A lesson 
this, which we in our days might read if 
we chose to profit by that which had been 
written for our learning. There was no 


man, whatever his opinion of the danger to 
result from this Bill might be, who would 
say that this danger was one which would 
not be aggravated much by a delay of one, 
two, or three years, and that it would be 
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possible to carry on the Government, per- 
severing in that delay, without using com- 
pulsion, which no reasonable Administra- 
tion would venture to employ. He thought 
that his hon. and learned friend (the 
member for Calne) had been hardly treated 
by the right hon. Gentleman, who had 
condemned him for making use of the ar- 
gument, no less eloquent than true, that as 
society went on, and the march of intelli- 
gence proceeded, and excelled that of cen< 
turies gone by, so governments must econ- 
form themselves to the times in which they 
lived; and that the temper of these times, 
and the wishes of the people, rich, intelli- 
gent, and active as they were, were not to 
be considered as the movements of an 
engine which they could stop. He was, 
however, far from saying that this machine 
was one which moved with resistless force, 
and that those who were to guide it must 
yield to its onward motion, or be carried 
away with it. But what did the right 
hon. Gentleman say? That they who 
wished to forward this machine were only 
the creatures of the mob, hurried forward 
by a force which they could not resist, and 
of which they were but the passive instru- 
ments. He utterly denied the fact, while 
he, at the same time, could not agree that 
the passions of the mob were the proper 
criterion of either principle or necessity. 
His hon. and learned friend (Mr. Macaulay) 
had truly said, that it would be as danger- 
ous for the House of Hanover now to 
govern on the principles of the first of their 
line, as it was for Charles ist to suppose 
that the men of the age in which he lived, 
were to be swayed by the same rules of 
action and of thought which had prevailed 
in the days of the House of Tudor. He 
agreed in the assertion, for the change of 
times made all the difference, and, “ God 
forbid,” said the right hon. Gentleman, 
“that we should not have sufficient prudence 
to go forward, not with the mob, but with 
the country ; to remedy evils and com- 
plaints which, as they are not to be sup- 
pressed, and cannot be concealed, so must 
they finally prevail. For who is there of 
opinion that a change is not demanded ? 
Who is there that can doubt but that delay 
must be dangerous? Who is there that 
does not clearly see that we have now the 
option, whether this change, so necessary, 
and so demanded, shall be effected in a 
peaceful and quiet state, or whether it shall 
occur amid scenes which I shall not venture 
to depict, and which God forbid any one 
here should ever live to witness,” 
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Sir Robert Peel said, that at that late 
hour of the night, and in that stage of the 
debate, when so short a time was left for 
discussion, unless that discussion were (con- 
trary to the usual practice) protracted into 
the morning of Sunday, he should have 
desired at once to address himself to those 
arguments in favour of this measure which 
remained unanswered, without referring 
to any matters of a private or personal 
nature. But the speech of the learned 
member for Calne—who, for the fourth 
time, had thought it desirable to introduce 
topics unconnected with the merits of the 
question, and who had addressed himself 
in a manner purely personal to him—com- 
pelled him to adopt a different course ; for 
he should be unworthy of the situation 
which he held in that House, if he per- 
mitted the debate to close without reference 
to those topics. He thought, that the 
learned Gentleman, having already, in the 
three speeches he had made in favour of 
Reform, taunted him on the subject of the 
Catholic Question, might have left that 
subject at rest. But the learned Gentle- 
man again returned to the charge, bursting 
with all the “sweltering venom” which 
had been collecting during the days and 
nights that had passed since the last attack. 

The hon. Member had charged him with 
having been guilty of ingratitude towards 
the present Ministry in the course he had 
been pursuing. The hon. Gentleman said, 
‘When you proposed the Catholic Ques- 
tion, they who had before brought it for- 
ward, handsomely gave you their cordial 
support ; and when they bring forward 
the Reform Bill, why do not you return 
the compliment, and support Reform ?” 
What exalted notions of public duty the 
learned Gentleman must have! He makes 
it a matter of courtesy and civility ; a sort 
of interchange of compliments. But the 
learned Gentleman overlooked the essential 
difference in the two cases. The Gentle- 
men opposite supported the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill when brought forward by him 
(Sir R. Peel) because they had always sup- 
ported it. Had he supported Reform? No, 
never; and yet the learned Gentleman con- 
tended that he ought to support it now, 
not from conviction but from gratitude. 

The learned Gentleman’s charge amount- 
ed toa charge of gross and corrupt apos- 
tacy. Heaccused him (Sir R. Peel) of having 
brought forward, first, the Repeal of the 
Testand Corporation Acts, and secondly, the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill—not from a 
sense of public duty, but from the mere 
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love of the power or emoluments of office, 
and the desire to appropriate to himself the 
credit which was due to others. He had 
long been silent under these charges—in 
the first place, because he did not think 
that the time had come when he could 
properly make the necessary disclosures, 
and in the second place, because he was 
conscious of having acted from pure mo- 
tives, and because he felt assured that the 
time must come when those motives would 
be justly appreciated. 

Now to begin with the first of these 
charges. He met it with a positive denial 
of the fact. He had not undertaken, as 
a Minister, the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts. Asa Minister of the 
Crown he had opposed it, and he was 
beaten. When the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) had brought forward the question, 
the Ministers had been left in a minority, 
and having been so left, he had not 
made any attempt to deprive the noble 
Lord of the honour due to his success; but 
convinced, after what had occurred, that 
something must be done towards the settle- 
ment of the question, he had privately and 
unostentatiously laboured all in his power to 
effect an amicable settlement. ‘‘ But,” said 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, “ why, 
having opposed this while in office, did 
you not resign when you found your oppo- 
sition unavailing?” The hon. Member, 
with his usual discretion, seemed to wield a 
two-edged sword, which equally wounded 
friends and foes. Was it a matter of in- 
evitable necessity that Ministers should re- 
sign when they could not carry into effect 
a measure to which they were favourable ? 
If it was so, then why did not the present 
Ministers resign when the House of Lords 
rejected the Reform Bill? He made no 
charge against them for not resigning ; on 
the contrary, he contended, that it was not 
fair to infer improper conduct, because 
Ministers did not at once resign when 
they were defeated in their attempt to 
oppose or to carry a particular measure. 

What were the circumstances under 
which he, having failed in his opposition 
to the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, continued in office? On the 9th 
of January, 1828, he was called on to 
form part of the Ministry. There had 
been three recent changes of the Govern- 
ment ; the last, the Administration of Lord 
Goderich, having existed eight wecks only. 
There were three parties in the State ; 
the Tories, the Whigs, and the friends of 
Mr. Canning. In the government of Lord 
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Goderich, two of these parties had been 
united, and yet that Government came to 
an untimely end, from its own intrinsic 
weakness, before a blow was struck— 
before even Parliament was assembled. 
In the month of January, the Duke of 
Wellington was called on to form an Ad- 
ministration. The Duke and himself were 
obliged to postpone the meeting of Par- 
liament till the 29th of January, and on 
the 26th of February, one month after his 
noble friend and he had taken office, the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell} brought 
the subject of the Test and Corporation 
Acts forward, and Ministers were beaten 
on the question. Was there any Gentle- 
man who would have had them abandon 
the King, one month after a signal proof 
that no other party, nay, no combination 
of other parties, could make a permanent, 
or even a decent Government? This he 
considered a sufficient answer to the charge 
that, having failed in resisting a certain 
measure, he had not forthwith resigned 
office. 

He now came to the heavier charge, 
to that connected with the Catholic Ques- 
tion. For several years he had taken an 
active part in resisting concession to the 
Roman Catholics. He had taken that part 
from a serious doubt, whether, viewing the 
state of property in Ireland—the state of 
the Protestant Church—the state of society 
in a country wherein the religion of the 
great majority was not, and could not be, 
the established religion of that country, 
the concession of equal political power to 
the Roman Catholics would extinguish its 
religious discord, and lay the foundation of 
ultimate repose. But a combination of cir- 
cumstances had concurred to convince him 
that exclusion was no longer maintainable— 
that there was greater risk to the peace of 
Ireland, and to the security of the Protestant 
establishment and Protestant interests, in 
attempting to prolong that exclusion, than 
in the removal of every existing disability 
under which the Roman Catholic laboured. 
When he had declared that his opinions 
were unchanged on the Catholic Question, 
what didhe mean? Simply this—that his 
apprehension of the consequences of con- 
cession—his fears that it would not produce 
satisfaction and harmony, remained the 
same; but still there was a certain, 
and impending evil, which could only 
be averted by incurring the remoter hazards 
of concession, an evil which would, after 
desolating Ireland, leave the question of 
concession where it found it, or rather, 
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with a diminished prospect of any satisfac« 
tory settlement. 

Into some of the reasons for entertaining 
these opinions he could not then enter ; but 
the events of the Clare election shewed 
that matters could no longer rest where 
they then were—that there must be either 
a settlement of the Catholic Question, or 
the elective franchise must be modified. 
But in a House of Commons recently 
elected, the Roman Catholics had an actual 
majority. There was, in truth, so large a 
mass of Protestant influence, and Protest- 
ant opinion ranged on the side of the 
Roman Catholics, encouraging their vehe- 
mence, and defeating the efforts to restrain 
it, that further opposition to a settlement 
of the Catholic Question became, in his 
opinion, equally mischievous and impractic- 
able. With that opinion, what course was 
he bound to pursue? Was it his duty to 
consult his own personal interests, to 
maintain his own personal consistency, by 
continuing and encouraging resistance—or 
to say, as he had said, to the King of whom 
he was the Minister—‘ On the balance of 
public evils there is, in my opinion, less of 
hazard in concession than in continued 
and fruitless resistance, and therefore I 
advise concession >?” — The Question, so 
far as any charge could be justly preferred 
against him, was this. In giving that ad- 
vice to the King, was he influenced, as the 
learned Gentleman insinuated, by any de- 
sire of office, any wish to usurp honour or 
credit due to others, or by any base and 
interested motive of any kind? 

He trusted he should be able now to 
vindicate himself for all time to come from 
any charge, or any suspicion, on that head. 

After the discussions in the two Houses 
of Parliament on the Catholic Question, in 
the Session of 1828—frequent communi- 
cation took place between himself and the 
Duke of Wellington respecting the position 
of tha’ Question—and each of them had 
come to the conclusion, that it could not 
safely be left in the position in which it had 
stood for so many years—the members of 
the King’s Government having no opinion 
in common upon it, and the two Houses 
of Parliament coming to opposite decisions. 

He left town shortly after the close of 
the Session, and the communication to 
which he referred was continued with 
the Duke of Wellington, in a confidential 
and most unreserved correspondence, from 
which he should quote those passages which 
would explain his own personal views and 
wishes in regard to the mode of settling’ 
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the Catholic Question. In the Month of 
August, 1828, he wrote a letter to the 
Duke of Wellington, which, after enter- 
ing fully into the general policy of at- 
tempting a final adjustment of the Ques- 
tion, proceeds in these terms :— 

‘I have thus written to you without re- 
‘serve upon the first, and great Question 
‘of all; the policy of seriously consider- 
‘ing this long-agitated question, with a 
‘view to its adjustment. I have proved 
‘to you, I trust, that no false delicacy in 
‘respect to past declarations of opinion— 
‘no fear of the imputation of incon- 
‘sistency will prevent me from taking that 
‘part, which present dangers, and a new 
‘ position of affairs, may require. I am 
‘ready, at the hazard of any sacrifice, to 
‘maintain the opinions which I now de- 
‘liberately give—that there is upon the 
‘whole less of evil in making a decided 
‘effort to settle the Catholic Question 
‘than in leaving it as it has been left—an 
‘open Question, the Government being 
‘undecided with respect to it, and para- 
‘lyzed in consequence of that indecision 
* upon many occasions peculiarly requiring 
‘ promptitude and energy of action. 

‘I must at the same time express a very 
‘strong opinion that it would not conduce 
‘to the satisfactory adjustment of the 
‘Question, that the charge of it in the 
‘House of Commons should be committed 
‘to my hands. 

‘I put all personal feelings out of the 
‘question. They are, or ought to be, 
‘very subordinate considerations in matters 
‘of such moment, and I give the best 
‘proof that I disregard them, by avowing 
‘that I am quite ready to commit myself 
‘to the support of the principle of a 
‘measure of ample Concession and Relief, 
‘and to use every effort to promote the 
‘ final arrangement of it. 

‘But my support will be more useful, 
‘if I give it with the cordiality with which 
‘it shall be given, out of office. Any au- 
‘ thority which I may possess, as tending to 
‘reconcile the Protestants to the measure, 
‘would be increased by my retirement. 
‘JI have been too deeply committed on the 
* Question—have expressed too strong opin- 
‘ions in respect to it—too much jealousy 
‘and distrust of the Roman Catholics—too 
‘much apprehension as to the immediate 
‘and remote consequences of yielding to 
‘ their claims—to make it advantageous to 
‘the King’s service that I should be the 
‘ individual to originate the measure.’ 

The letter from which he was quoting 
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concludes thus: ‘Consider these things 
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‘well. If the question is to be taken up, 
‘there is clearly no safe alternative but the 
‘settlement of it. Every consideration of 
‘private feelings and individual interests 
‘ must be disregarded. 

‘Froma strongsense of whatisbest for the 
‘success of the measure, I relieve you from 
‘all difficulties with respect to myself, I 
‘do not merely volunteer my retirement at 
‘whatever may be the most convenient 
‘time—I do not merely give you the pro- 
‘mise, that I will, out of office (be the 
‘ sacrifices that I foresee, private and public, 
‘what they may) cordially co-operate with 
‘ you in the settlement of this question, and 
‘cordially support your Government ; but 
‘Tadd to this, my decided and deliberate 
‘ opinion—that it will tend to the satisfac- 
‘tory adjustment of the Question, if the 
‘originating of it in the House of Com- 
‘mons, and the general superintendence of 
‘its progress, be committed to other hands 
‘than mine.’ 

He trusted that he had thus shewn, that, 
when he originally concurred in the course 
which was afterwards adopted, he had not 
been swayed by any considerations but 
those of public duty. He remained until 
the month of January, 1829, retaining a 
decided opinion that the Government ought 
to bring forward the Roman Catholic Re- 
lief Bill without delay, but in the earnest 
hope and belief, that his support to that 
measure would be given by him in a private 
capacity. But in the course of that month 
it was proved to him to demonstration, 
that his retirement from office would ag- 
gravate the difficulties with which the Duke 
of Wellington had already to contend to 
such a degree as to make them insuperable. 
He had, therefore, written to the Duke 
of Wellington a letter, which bore date the 
12th January. He repeated, in that Iet- 
ter, that his retirement from office was the 
only step which he could take which would 
be at all satisfactory to his own feelings ; 
he deprecated, in the most earnest manner, 
the necessity that he should be the person 
to bring forward the Question in the House 
of Commons ; but he concluded that letter 
by the following declaration:—‘ But I 
‘will have no reserve with you. I know 
‘all the difficulties of your situation. I 
‘know how those difficulties have been re- 
‘ cently increased, as well by the communi- 
‘cations which have taken place with the 
‘ Bishops, as by the necessary recall of 
‘ Lord Anglesey. 

‘You will do justice to the motives of 
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‘the declaration which I am about to 
‘make, and you will take no advantage of 
‘it unless it be absolutely necessary. 

‘If my retirement should prove, in your 
‘ opinion, after the communications which 
‘you may have with the King, and with 
‘those whom it may be necessary for you 
‘to consult—an insuperable obstacle to the 
‘adoption of the course which I believe 
‘to be unavoidable ; in that case you shall 
‘command every service that I can render 
‘in any capacity.’ 

On this letter of the 12th January he 
found the following endorsement, written 
at the time:—‘ When I wrote this letter, 
‘ the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
‘ of London, and the Bishop of Durham, had 
‘had an interview with the Duke of Wel- 
‘ lington, and had declared to him that they 
‘ were finally resolved to give their decided 
‘ opposition to the proposed measure for the 
‘ relief of the Roman Catholics.’ * 

The circumstance referred to in that 
memorandum, and the earnest appeal made 
to him by the King, not to shrink from 
proposing a measure which, as a Minister, 
he advised the King to adopt, left him no 
alternative, consistent with honour and 
public duty, but to make the bitter sacri- 
fice of every personal feeling, and himself 
to originate the measure of Roman Catho- 
lic Relief. Could he, when the King thus 
appealed to him, when the King referred 
to his own scruples—to his own uniform 
opposition to the measure in question— 
When he said, “ You advise this measure 
—you see no escape from it—you ask me 
to make the sacrifice of opinion and of 
consistency—will you not make the same 
sacrifice,” what answer could he return to 
his sovereign but the one he did return, 
viz. that he would make that sacrifice, and 
would bear his full share of the responsi- 
bility and unpopularity of the measure he 
advised? So much for the part he had taken 
on the Catholic Question, and the motives 
by which he had been swayed. 

While he totally abjured the doctrine of 
the learned Gentleman, that he was bound 
to support Reform because the advocates of 
Reform had supported the Catholic Question, 
he would never retract the opinions he had 
expressed with regard to those who, being 
politically opposed to him, had supported 
most zealously the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill. He must repeat now what he had 
before said, that the conduct of those Gen- 





* The above are faithful copies of the Letters 
referred to, and are here published correctly for 
the first time,—H, 
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tlemen who had given him their sup- 


port on the Catholic Question, was 
dictated by the purest and most honours 
able motives, and entitled that party 
to his respect and gratitude. He said so at 
the time; but did the hon. and learned 
Member, therefore, think that with “bated 
breath and whispering humbleness,” he 
should shrink from offering opposition to 
this Bill? Was he not at liberty boldly to 
say, that he thought the King’s Ministers 
were in error, if he thought them so? 
If he considered he was disqualified from 
taking the most decided part on Reform, 
he would abdicate his functions, and not stand 
there to offer weak opposition tothe measure. 
He would assert, however, that he was at 
liberty to offer this opposition, and without 
any compromise of principle, or rendering 
himself liable to any charge of ingratitude 
or inconsistency, to resist to the utmost of 
his power the extensive measure of Reform 
proposed by the Ministers. 

A great part of the speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman turned upon the question, not whe« 
ther this measure was for the permanent ad~ 
vantage of the country, but who were the 
parties that caused the present excitement. 
The assumption was, that to the pressure of 
external force we must give way, and that 
we had no alternative but that of satisfy 
ing the craving of the people. The hon. 
Gentleman had said, “How is it that we 
can have eyes and not sce, ears and not 
hear, legs and not walk; how is it that 
all our senses do not convince us that Re 
form must be conceded?” Would he ask 
the same question of the Marquis of Lans- 
down, who had eyes, and ears, and legs ; 
but who had neither seen, nor heard, nor 
walked, having for years opposed Parlia- 
mentary Reform? The hon. Gentleman 
was very severe on all doubt and indecision 
in matters of public concern. How was it 
then that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was himself still undecided on that im- 
portant point, the ballot? How did it 
happen that, like a certain animal (to which 
he meant by no means to compare him) 
between two bundles of hay, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman remained still bas 
lancing, and unable to decide, between 
two series of arguments? He had been 
accused of obstinately resisting the pos 
pular demand for Reform, and he felt 
that from many, the majority, of the 
members of the present Reform Govern« 
ment, such an accusation fell with a pars 
ticularly ill grace. Had hon. Members 
forgotten the events of the year 1827? 
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Did they recollect, that in that year the 
Marquis of Lansdown, Lord Palmerston, 
and the two Mr. Grants, and other hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, tock office under Mr. 
Canning ?>—Mr. Canning, the uncomprom- 
ising foe of all Reform; and who em- 
phatically declared in that House (and that, 
too, be it remembered, after these noble and 
right hon. Gentlemen had joined his Ad- 
ministration), that he would oppose Reform 
to the last hour of his life. Perhaps it 
might be said, that though these were Mr. 
Canning’s personal feelings with respect to 
this particular question of Reform, it, like 
the Catholic Question, might be open to 
every member of the Government to speak 
and vote as he pleased without affecting its 
integrity. His noble and right hon. friends 
had not this resource; for Mr. Stapylton’s 
recent “Life of Mr. Canning” placed the 
fact beyond doubt, “that Mr. Canning 
was not only determined to resist Reform 
himself, but that he would not acquiesce 
in any member of his Government sup- 
porting that question. According to Mr. 
Stapylton, there was a written record 
of the principles on which Mr. Can- 
ning’s Government was formed, in which 
were these words—“ That the inconveni- 
ence of having one open question in the 
Cabinet, made it more necessary to agree 
that there should be no other; that all 
the then acting members of the Cabinet 
were united in opposing the question of 
Parliamentary Reform, and could not ac- 
quiesce in its being brought forward and 
supported by any member of the Govern- 
ment.” Thus it appeared that public men, 
differing upon other questions—actuated by 
no dishonourable motives—taking what are 
supposed to be enlarged and comprehensive 
views of the interests of this country, did 
dread the agitation of that question of Par- 
liamentary Reform. Why did he state 
these facts? Not, be assured, for the pur- 
pose of condemning the inconsistency of his 
noble and right hon. friends, who had 
joined with Mr. Canning, and were now 
Reformers, but to inculcate this lesson— 
that if so recently as 1827 these eminent, 
noble, and right honourable Gentlemen saw 
no reason against their joining an Ad- 
ministration pledged to the death against 
Reform, he, who then as now was opposed 
to all such schemes of Reform as the pre- 
sent, might see reasons—other than mere 
party obstinacy—for persisting in the same 
course in the year 1831. If his noble 
and right hon. friends shrunk from open- 
ing the question in 1827, surely it was 
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not so very-remarkable but that he might 
remain impressed with the same feclings 
of apprehension a few years longer? Why 
censure him for not being immediately 
convinced of the necessity of Reform, when 
Lord Lansdown and the other members of 
Mr, Canning’s Cabinet—those very persons 
by whom it was now advocated in both 
Houses of Parliament—had, up to this 
time, remained unconvinced? ‘They knew 
the decided opinions of Mr. Canning 
upon the question, for in 1827 he refused 
to transfer the franchise of Grampound to 
Leeds, and yet he believed that Mr. Tier- 
ney was the only member of Mr. Canning’s 
Cabinet who stipulated for liberty to sup- 
port the question of Reform. The learned 
Gentleman said, that pertinacious resistance 
to moderate Reform was the cause and the 
justification of the present measure. Could 
he be surprised at resistance to the prin- 
ciple of Reform, however moderate the 
shape it might first assume? Did he recol- 
lect the triumph of the noble Lord, the 
author of this Bill? Did he recollect his 
address to the most moderate of all Re- 
formers ? Said the noble Lord, “ You have 
conceded the whole principle, when you 
agreed to transfer the franchise of Gram- 
pound to Manchester. How, then, can 
you stop there? To you who admit the 
principle, but refuse to go its lengths, I 
say, in the words of Cromwell, ‘ the Lord 
has delivered you into my hands.” If, 
then, to make the slightest concession be a 
“ delivering into his hands,” what resource 
had the opponents of extensive Reform, 
but to oppose the principle altogether? 
He had been complimented by the learned 
Gentleman for having, on the first night 
of this discussion, sung his palinode 

Mr. Macaulay: I did not mention you; 
the term was directed to the right hon. 
ex-secretary of the Admiralty. All that 
was meant was, that the right hon. 
Baronet’s party took the whole credit to 
themselves of measures for the improvement 
of our systems of jurisprudence, commercial 
laws, and foreign policy, which had been 
forced on their reluctant conviction by the 
party now in office. 

Sir Robert Peel: True, the hon. Gentle- 
man did not mention him by name, but 
the sarcasm was not the less pointed on 
account of the omission of the name. In 
introducing improvements into the com- 
mercial jurisprudence of the country, he 
had never arrogated to himself the praise 
that belonged to Sir Samuel Romilly ;_ but 
what was to prevent him from effecting 
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substantial reforms, supposing such reforms 
though contemplated by others remained 
unexecuted? The learned Gentleman re- 
presented himas having taunted the Govern- 
ment on the evening in which the present 
Bill was introduced. So far from taunting 
Ministers with their amendments of some 
of the details of the Bill, as so many adop- 
tions of the principles advocated on the 
Opposition side of the House, as so many 
concessions to the wisdom of their oppo- 
nents’ policy, he stated, that he did not 
regard the alterations in the light of con- 
cessions, for that the essential principles 
of the measure remained wholly un- 
changed, and, therefore, equally objection- 
able. He added, at the same time, that 
he thought the country was in a better 
situation now for a deliberate consider- 
ation of the Bill than when that of last 
Session was under their notice—and there- 
fore that the House and the country ought to 
feel grateful to the House of Lords for 
that decision, which afforded them an op- 
portunity of reconsidering the fatal conse- 
quences of the former Bill. He, for one, 
heartily rejoiced at that decision. He was 
confident that it would tend tothe permanent 
advantage of the country. It was necessary 
to that calmness and deliberation fitting 
the Legislature, and essential to the satis- 
factory discussion of the great question at 
issue, that the excitement which prevailed 
throughout the country with respect to the 
Ministerial plan of Reform should abate— 
that the public mind should be cooled some- 
what from the fervour into which it had 
been artfully thrown—that some short time 
should be afforded 


= requiem spatiumque furori,”’ 


and that opportunity, and that interval, 
and that requies, were furnished them by 
the decision of the House of Lords. Indeed, 
no persons should feel better pleased with 
that decision than Ministers themselves, 
inasmuch as it had enabled them to lick 
somewhat into comeliness and grace another 
bantling of the same family. The right 
hon. Secretary for Ireland seemed quite 
enamoured with this new offspring, vaunt- 
ing much of the symmetry of its features, 
telling them, in the well known 
“© matre pulchra filia pulchrior,”’ 


that the daughter far exceeded in beauty 
her lovely parent. Without presuming to 


offer an opinion on the delicate question of 
female beauty, while he complimented the 
right hon. Gentleman’s gallantry and good 
taste in embracing the daughter in prefer- 
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ence to the mother, he wished he could 
contemplate with any satisfaction the fu- 
ture progeny of Reform. He wished that 
it might not prove degenerate in itself, and, 
in the words of the same Horace, 
‘* mox datura 

Progeniem vitiosiorem.” 

After what they had heard in the course 
of this debate, it was but fair to presume, 
that they should no longer hear this Bill 
defended on the ground of the Constitution. 
The noble Paymaster appeared to dissent 
from this ; but had he not himself said that 
evening, that if it had been his fortune to 
have lived at the period of the Revolution, 
he would have voted for the exclusion of 
Catholics from political power, and also for 
the maintenance and continuance of the 
small boroughs? But surely, if these small 
boroughs were now contrary to the first 
principles of the Constitution, they were 
equally so at the time of the Revolution. 
The noble Lord had, in the course of the 
Debates, cited that part of the Bill of 
Rights which declared that “ elections 
should be free.” Now, it would not be- 
come him to question the historical and 
constitutional. knowledge of the noble 
Lord; but when he quoted these words 
as an argument in favour of the present Bill, 
particularly that part of it which disfran- 
chised the small boroughs, it became neces- 
sary to remind the House of the true 
meaning of the words “ elections shall be 
free,” and of the intention with which 
they were inserted in the Bill of Rights. 
Those words were introduced into the pre- 
amble of the Bill of Rights to meet a par- 
ticular specific grievance, which had no 
connexion whatever with small boroughs 
or the reduced number of electors. The 
grievance to be redressed was, the direct 
and repeated interference of James 2nd 
in the election of Members of Parlia- 
ment. That monarch was then deeply 
engaged in his design of restoring the 
Catholic worship to its pristine su- 
premacy ; and, for that purpose, he had 
issued orders to the several Sheriffs to 
make out lists of electors and candidates 
who would vote for the repeal of the Test 
Act—the barrier against the admission of 
the Catholics into Parliament and public 
office. Without entering into a minute 
history of James’s proceedings, he would 
cite one anecdote in point: it was told 
by Sir John Reresby, in his Memoirs.* 
It appeared that the King requested 
the writer to stand for York. “ If your 

* Published by Jeffery and Son, Pall Mall. 
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Majesty so please it,” replied Sir John, 
«J will, but it can only be on one condi- 
tion.” “Name it,” “Simply, that your 
Majesty will so order it that none of the 
Corporation shall vote but those I may 
choose.” The King gave the order, and 
Sir John was returned. And it was to 
meet this, and similar gross violations of 
corporate rights, that it was declared in 
the Bill of Rights, that “elections shall 
be free,” evidently showing, that there was 
not the remotest connexion whatever be- 
tween that declaration, and the disfran- 
chisement of small boroughs. 

One word with respect to what had 
fallen last night from the hon. member 
for Calne ; if, indeed, it was not something 
worse than superfluous, to offer any addi- 
tional observations, after the unanswerable 
and matchless speech of his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Croker) beside him. The 
hon. Member dwelt much on the neces- 
sity of the Legislature evincing, what he 
called an animus, for adapting its enact- 
ments to the growing wants, and intelli- 
gence, and spirit, of the age. He was ready 
to admit, that if there did not exist an clastic 
spirit in the Constitution, expanding itself 
to meet the temper of the times, that there 
was something imperfect, something that 
required alteration ; and he would further 
admit, that if the boroughs were made of 
such iron stuff, that they would not yield 
to the impression of improvement, that 
their doom ought to be from that moment 
sealed. But would any one, after lookini¥ 
at the acts of the Legislature, and of late 
years in particular, say, that the animus 
of this House lagged behind the improve- 
ment of the times? Was it not rather in 
advance of the spirit of the times in what 
it did on the Catholic Question, and on 
that of free trade? In what instance, 
during the last five years, would the hon. 
Member point out, that that House had 
not kept pace with the growing improve- 
ment of public opinion? or, if the hon. 
Gentleman preferred the phrase, with the 
“ spirit of the age?” Ifthe hon. Gentle- 
man could not point out any; it was most 
unwise to attempt, by precipitate means, 
and rushing on blindly in the dark, to 
effect a change which was silently and 
gradually in operation, and which violent 
interference on our part could only obstruct 
and retard. Had hon. Members duly con- 
sidered the effect of the proposed change 
in our Constitution, upon our immense co- 
lonial possessions? If it were said, that the 
population of India was of so low a grade 
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of intellect, as not to understand the nature 
of good government, he thought that was 
an additional reason for caution in unset- 
tling a dominion which had its foundation 
in the feelings, in the habits and preju- 
dices connected with established usage, and 
the prescriptive exercise of authority? 
Then, to look nearer home, let them consi 
der the effect which their freely and cava- 
lierly destroying the smaller boroughs 
must inevitably have upon the minds of 
the people. If there was any feeling 
which, more than another, should be che- 
rished in this country, it was that of re- 
gard—scrupulous regard—for the interests 
of property, and for the preservation of 
those political rights which were the birth- 
right of freemen. Was the feeling che- 
rished, by destroying small but honourable 
boroughs, merely because they were small? 
—for no effort was made by Ministers, to 
distinguish merely the small from the nomi- 
nation boroughs, though the distinction was 
as practicable as it was just. It might be 
very well to say, that the nomination 
boroughs must be got rid of, but why 
not destroy the principle of nomination, by 
extending the constituency, and reserve the 
elective right to the borough? This was 
the very course pursued in the case of some 
boroughs. Take Midhurst for example— 
the mound Midhurst ; they had been told, 
over and over again, that the Represent- 
ation of that place belonged to a hole in 
a wall; but, after all, that very hole in 
the Wall WiFTo retain its right. It was 
true that the constituency was enlarged, 
and why not apply the same principle to 
other boroughs, at least equally admitting 
of its application? The noble Lord con- 
fessed that this great and immediate change 
in the Constitution could not be made 
without peril, and his noble colleague, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, added, if he 
thought it would have the effect of in- 
juring the landed interests, he would, in- 
stead of forwarding the measure, oppose 
it. This remark of the noble Lord 
seemed to imply some latent doubt as to 
its working, but the noble Paymaster had 
not distinctly described the nature of the 
peril he anticipated. Was it to be found 
inthe great extension of the franchise? The 
noble Lord said, that by giving a vote to 
10/. householders, it would be conferred 
on a class of persons of intelligence, who 
could not he easily led astray by those 
whose interest or whose wish it might be 
to deceive them—a class of persons who 
could not be deceived into a belief, as the 
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electors of Preston had been, that the 
Civil List for the exclusive use of the 
Sovereign, and for his individual purposes, 
amounted to 1,000,000/. a year. He could 
not concur with the noble Lord in opinion 
that 10/. householders were a class qualified 


to draw profound conclusions on the intri- | 
cate questions of commerce and legislation, , 


or exempt from the bias of party violence, 
or deaf to the delusions and exaggerations 
by which they would be assailed. 
been favoured with the copy of a mani- 


festo, addressed by the Walsall Political | 


Union to the new constituency of that em- 
bryo borough ; and if that manifesto con- 
tained the appeals and arguments best suit- 
ed to their taste and capacity, he could not 
consent to any compliment paid to them 
at the expense of the electors of Preston. 
‘The House, however, might judge for them- 
selves, for he would read an extract from 
this document :—~‘ The reign of oppression 
is nearly at an end; the fiat of the people 
of England has gone forth, and the decree 
has been confirmed by our patriot King, 
that might shall no longer triumph over 
right. The Bill of Reform must pass ; 
and our future destinies will be placed in 
the hands of upwards of a million of 
Englishmen, whose true interests are iden- 
tically the same with those of the still 
greater body of their unrepresented fel- 
low-countrymen. You, fellow-townsmen, 
will have an important trust to perform in 
the great work of national regeneration. 
Reform in Parliament will matter little to 
us, if we do not send men there who will 
do the business of the people; we entreat 
—we implore you, then, in the name of 
our common country, to look well to the 
character and political principles of the 
men who may offer themselves as candidates 
for your suffrage. Do not vote for any man 
who will not pledge himself to insist upon 
the most rigid economy in the expenditure 
of the public money, as well as to vote for 
the repeal of all taxes which press with 
peculiar weight upon the poverty and the 
industry of the nation; especially the 
iniquitous corn-laws, the assessed taxes, 
and all acts imposing taxes or restrictions 
upon the circulation of political knowledge 
—those odious and oppressive imposts whose 
only effects are, by inducing ignorance, to 
lead to the commission of crime, and to hide 
from the public gaze the open profligacy 
and the insidious workings of corrupt and 
tyrannical governments. The abolition of 
the monopoly of the East-India Company 
—the instant and utter extinction of that 
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_ abominable traffic in human flesh and blood, 
denominated negro-slavery—an earnest 
| endeavour to procure for the honest electors 
of Great Britain, the protecting shield of 
| the Ballot—and the limitation and duration 
of Parliaments to a period not exceeding 
three years—on each and all of these im- 
portant questions, the man who desires to 
‘be your Representative ought to give distinct 
and positive pledges that he will act in 
accordance with your opinion and feelings ; 
or, if his own opinion shall come into colli- 
sion with these, that he should then resign 
the trust which you shall have delegated to 
him, and thus afford you an opportunity of 
choosing some other person whose political 
| opinions shall be more congenial with your 
own.” He did not mean for a moment to 
question the right of the workmen of 
Walsall to urge their opinions on these dif- 
ficult and most complicated questions, nor 
did he mean to say, that all which they did 
was not very honestly intended ; but what 
he was afraid of was, that when the coun- 
try got a popular Parliament, it would 
jump toconclusions—conclusions that might 
be right abstractedly, but which, from the 
great variety of interests they embraced, 
required the nicest caution and considera 
tion in their management. In the same 
way with respect to property: he had no 
fear of its destruction by confiscation ; but 
he was afraid that some popularity-seeking 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might be 
forced by a democratic assembly to propose 
the repeal of taxes, and to adopt steps the 
ultimate tendency of which would be, to 
shake the confidence of the country in the 
security of property ; and that confidence 
once shaken, there would be an end to the 
chief stimulus to productive industry, the 
foundation of all our wealth, power, and 
eminence. Let them look to the present 
state of France. France, after her glorious 
revolution— France, relieved from the load 
of an hereditary peerage, and an esta- 
blished religion—France, with her popu- 
lar king, whose only occupation it would 
seem was to run about seeking the vive 
le rot of his enthusiastically devoted sub- 
jects. And what was the state of this 
favoured country, which had so far out- 
stripped us in the race of Reform, notwith- 
standing the zealous efforts of our Reform 
Ministers? Let hon. Members, anxious for 
the solutionof the question, read the foreign 
| correspondence of Zhe Times, a journal 
| above all exception as a witness in this 
| case, being an advocate for Reform, and 
distinguished for the ability of its foreign 
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correspondents—what is their account of 
the state of France in respect to the em- 
ployment and happiness of the industrious 
classes, whose especial benefit is to be 
promoted by Reform—* Every post,” says 
the French correspondent of The Times, 
“brings fresh intelligence to Paris from 
all those departments where any consider- 
able portion of the inhabitants depend for 
their support on the prosperity of their 
trade or commerce, of the extreme state of 
misery and depression to which they are 
reduced ; as an instance, you may take that 
portion of the French territory which is 
nearest to the shores of England. The 
towns of Arras, Bethune, and Hesdin, in- 
cluding the whole line of coast from Calais 
to Etaples, are described to be in a state of 
privation bordering on famine.” This was 
the condition of a country with a decreasing 
revenue, a declining commerce, and a daily 
increasing army. Was it to be inferred 
from his stating these facts, that he thought 
that the French were not justified in resist- 
ing the illegal exercise of power? 
such thing. But he said, that the effect of 
all such rash and precipitate changes in 
government was, to suspend commerce, to 
derange industry, to put a stop to credit, 
and injure almost to death the manufac- 
turing and labouring classes. His object 
was, to show that any violent change in 
the constitution of a country, exposed to 
hazard its dearest interests, and that no 
such change could be advisable, unless 
under the pressure of a necessity, the exist- 
ence of which in this country he utterly 
denied. ‘I oppose the Bill,” said the right 
hon. Baronet in conclusion, “ not that I 
expect to be successful here in my opposi- 
tion, but because I will enter my solemn 
protest against incurring the responsibility 
of making one of the greatest and most 
precipitate changes in a Constitution, which 
was the very best that ever existed in the 
annals of history. You should well consider 
the ultimate effects of the change you are 
about to accomplish on the three parts of 
the empire. You are about to disturb those 
proportions which were settled at the re- 
spective periods of the Union, and to add 
to the already existing causes of discontent 
and excitement in Ireland, new sources of 
jealousy and complaint which it is wholly 
unnecessary to open. It is not in the spirit 
of hostility, but from the common interest 
which I take with the Ministers in the wel- 
fare of the country, that I implore the 
Government not to suffer this House to 
separate for the Recess, without publicly 
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proclaiming the course they mean to pursue 
with respect to the proportions of Repre- 
sentation for the different parts of the em- 
pire, particularly Ireland. If you are de- 
termined upon not adding to the number of 
the Irish Representatives, say so; but if you 
are not so determined, and feel that you 
must ultimately concede, I say give way 
at once, and by doing it graciously and in 
| time, make the merit and favour your own. 
I offer no opinion on the justice or expe- 
diency of the concession, but call upon Mi- 
nisters to at once avow their intentions. Do 
| you, or do you not, mean to yield to the de- 
| mands of the Irish Members? I repeat, Sir, 
| my opinions are decidedly opposed to the 
| Bill. I expected that the present Minis- 

ters would bring in a Reform Bill on their 
acceptance of office; but I believe, in my con- 

science, that the concessions made by them to 
| the popular demands have been far more ex- 
| tensive than wasat all necessary. I was not 
| prepared for so extravagant a measure, still 
_less could I have thought that they would 
have ventured to bring in so large a mea- 
| sure of Reform within three months after 
| they had taken office, and while the coun- 
‘try was yet agitated by the events of the 
French Revolution. No issue of this dis- 
cussion can be satisfactory, for, decide as we 
may, there must be much irreparable evil. 
I may be obliged to submit by necessity to 
a plan of Reform which I cannot success- 
fully oppose, but believing, as I do, that 
the people of this country are grossly de- 
ceived, grossly deluded, in their expecta- 
tions of the practical benefits they will derive 
from Reform, I shall not be precluded from 
declaring my opinion, and opposing that Re- 
form as long as I can. My opinions being 
thus wholly opposed to Ministers on the 
question of Reform, I am precluded from 
taking any part whatever in the settlement 
of the question. I am satisfied with the 
Constitution under which I have lived 
hitherto, which I believe is adapted to the 
wants and habits of the people. I deplore 
a disposition which seems too prevalent, to 
innovate unnecessarily upon all the institu- 
tions of the country. I admit, that to 
serve the Sovereign and the public in an 
office of honour and dignity, is an object of 
honourable ambition, but I am ready to 
sacrifice that object, rather than incur the 
responsibility of advocating measures which, 
I believe on my conscience, will tend to the 
destruction of the best interests of the 
country. I will continue my opposition to 
the last, believing, as I do, that this is the 
first step, not directly to revolution, but to 
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a series of changes which will affect the 
property, and totally change the character 
of the mixed Constitution of this coun- 
try. I will oppose it-to the last, con- 
vinced, that though my opposition will 
be unavailing, it will not be fruitless, be- 
cause the opposition now made will oppose 
a bar to further concessions hereafter. If 
the whole of the House were now to join 
in giving way, it will have less power to 
resist future changes. On this ground I 
take my stand, not opposed to a well- 
considered Reform of any of our institu- 
tions which need reform, but opposed to 
this Reform in our Constitution, because 
it tends to root up the feelings of respect, 
the feelings of habitual reverence and at- 
tachment, which are the only sure found- 
ations of Government. 1 will oppose to 
the last the undue encroachments of that 
democratic spirit to which we are advised 
to yield without resistance. We may 
make it supreme—we may establish a re- 
public full of energy—splendid in talent 
—but in my conscience I believe fatal 
to our liberty, our security, and our 
peace. 

Mr. Hunt said, he rose to defend him- 
self against a charge of having told a meet- 
ing of the working classes in Lancashire 
which he addressed, that a million a year 
was given on the Civil List for the King’s 
personal expenses: he had never made any 
assertion of the kind. The meeting he ad- 
dressed did not deserve the character of 
rabble, as the noble Lord the Paymaster of 
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the Forces had represented them to be. 
There was scarcely a man in it but was as 
clean and well looking and intelligent as 
any man in that House, and there were 
very few present whose clothes were not as 
well made and as good as those of the dandy 
First Lord of the Admiralty. The people 
of England would not and ought not to be 
satisfied with the present Bill. Notwith- 
standing the noble Lord had said, it would 
give a share of the Representation to a large 
proportion of the people, he would contend 
that the words “ Representation of the 
people” ought not to be used in connexion 
with this Bill, for only those who occupied 
101. houses, and all above that value would 
be represented by it. The great majority 
of the working classes would be excluded. 
As the Lon. and learned member for Calne 
expected to represent Leeds when the Bill 
had passed, he would tell him that he did 
not know the feeling of tke people in that 
town. There was one factory in which 
130 men were employed, only three of 
whom would have a vote, and in another 
not one of the operatives would be entitled 
to the franchise. In point of fact, the 
great body of manufacturets and artizans 
would be excluded ; he therefore told the 
House in plain and distinct terms, this Bill 
would not satisfy the working classes. 

The House divided on the question that 
the Bill be read a second time. Ayes 324; 
Noes 162 ;—-Majority 162. 

Bill read a second time.—Adjourned till 
January 17th. 
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ENGLAND. Corporne, Nich. W.R. .. Horsham 
Aveganz, Henry John .. Cambridgeshire; Crapvock, Sheldon .. .. Camelford 
AttHorp, viscount .. Northamptonshire; Crameron, P,.C. .. Milborne Port 
Anson, sir George .. .. Lichfield) Crervey, Thomas .. .. Downton 
Anson, hon. George Ks Yarmouth | Curriz, John... a Hertford 
Ast ey, sir J, Dugdale, bt. .. Wiltshire; Curreis, Herbert B. .. .. Sussex 
ATHERLEY, Arthur .,. Southampton| Davirs,T. H.H. .. .. Worcester 
Bai.uik, John Evan ee Bristol| Duntson, J. E. .. Nottinghamshire 
Barua, J. oe -- Stockbridge | Denison, Wm. Joseph .. .. Surrey 
BaRinG, sir T. B., bt... Wycombe | Denman, sir Thomas .. Nottingham 


Barine, F. T. x Portsmouth | Dunpas, hon. Thomas i York 
Barnet, Charles J... .. Maidstone; Dunpas, sir R. L., bt. .. Richmond 
Barnrun, S. A. . wm York | Dunpvas, hon. John C. .. Richmond 


Beaumont, Thomas W. Northumberland Eastuorr, John .. .. .. Banbury 
Benett, John .. .. «. Wiltshire| Esrineton, viscount .. Devonshire 
BENTINCK, lord George .. King’s Lynn| Exuice, Edward .. .. Coventry 
Bernal, Ralph .. .. .. ochester| Ertis, Wynn .. .. .. Leicester 
Brake, sit Francis, bt. .. Berwick | Etwaut, Ralph -» ee Andover 
Briamire, William  .. Cumberland| Evans,de Lacy .. .. .. Rye 
Biount, Edward .. .. Steyning| Evans, William B. .. .. Leominster 
Buvunr, sir R. Charles, bt. .. Lewes| Evans, William .. .. .. Leicester 
Bovveriz, hon. P.P. .. Downton| Ewarr,W. .. ..  «. Liverpool 
Bouverte, hon. Dunc. P. New Sarum| Fazaxertey,J.N. .. Peterborough 


Briscog, John]. .. .. .. Surrey| Fetiowes, H. A. W. -» Andover 
Brovenam, William .. Southwark} Fercuson, sirR.C. .. Nottingham 
Brovucuam, J. ve Winchelsea | Firzroy,C. A. .. Bury St. Edmund’s 


Buck, LewisW. .. .. .. Exeter! Firzroy, lord James... .. Thetford 
Butter, James W. ..  .. ~=©Exeter| Fotzty, John H.H. .. .. Droitwich 
Butwer, E. L. ie -- St. Ives.| Fotry, hon. Thomas H... Worcestershire 
Butwer, Henry L. .. .. Coventry | Forkes, sir W. J. H. B., bt. .. Norfolk 
Bunsury, sir Henry E.  .. = Suffolk| Forpwicn, lord ..  .. Canterbury 








Burpett, sit F., bt. .. Westminster! Fox, lieut.-colonel .. ‘ Calne, 
Burre.t, sir C. M., bt... New Shoreham | Gisporne, Thomas ..  .. Stafford 
Buxton, Thos. Fowell .. Weymouth; Giynne, H. . -. Flint 
Byrne, George .. .. .. Middlesex| Gonson, "Richard. -- « St. Alban’s 
Byrne, captain “ Milborne Port| Gornon, Robert .. .. Cricklade 
Byne, sir J. .. oi Poole Granan, rt. hon. sir J. R.G. Cumberland 
Carcrarr, Granby H. -. Wareham! Granan, sir Sanford ..° Ludgershall 
Cauity, Thomas ..  .. Cricklade| Grant, rt. hon. Robert .. Norwich 
Catvert,C. .. .. .. Southwark | Greene, T.G, .. oe Lancaster 


Caxtvert, Nicolson .. Hertfordshire; Grosvenor, lord Robt. .. Chester 
CamPBELL, John... .. Stafford) Guise, sir B. W. bt. .. Gloucestershire 
Caneee,J.6. .. . Portsmouth; Guryry, Richard H. 6 Norwich 
Cavenpisu, Chas. C. Yarmouth, I.of W.| Hanniey, W.F. .. “% Newark 
Cavenpisu, Henry F.C. .. Derby} Harcourt,G.G.V. .. Oafordshire 
Cavenpisu, lord es Derbyshire | Harvey, Daniel W. .. .. Colchester 
Cuaytor, W.R.C. ..  .. Durham} Hawkins, J.H.  .. -- Tavistock 
Cuicnester, John P. B. .. Barnstaple | Hearucore, sir G., bt. .. Rutlandshire 
Cuiive, Edward B.  ..  «. )~= Hereford) Hearucore, Gilbert J. gh Boston 
CockereLL, sirC., bt. .. Evesham! Heneace, George F. ..  .. Lincoln 
Coxe, Thomas Wm. .. .. Norfolk| Heywoop, Benjamin .. Lancashire 
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Hosuovsg, sir John Cam... Westminster 


Hopces, Thomas L. .. .. «.. Kent 
Hopeson, John .. Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


Horne, sir W. .. .. .- Newtown 
Hoskins, Kedgwin .. Herefordshire 
Howarp, Philip Henry Carlisle 
Howarp, Henry . Shoreham 
Howick, lord Northumberland 
Hupson, Thomas .. .. Evesham 
Hucues, colonel Grantham 
Hueues, William H. Oxford 
Hunt, Henry . . Preston 
INGILBY, sir W. iis bt. . Lincolnshire 
JAMES, William ce Carlisle 


JerninouaM, hon. Hen. V... Pontefract 


Jounstone, sir J. V.B. .. Yorkshire 
Jones, J. a Carmarthen 
Kemp, Thos. Read . . Lewes 
Kine, Edward B.  .. Warwick 
Kwicut, HenryG. .. «+ Malton 
Knicut, Robert .. Wallingford 
Laspoucuers, Henry .. .. Taunton 
Laneston, JamesH. .. .. Oxford 
Lanaton, W. Gore... .. Somersetshire 
Law ey, Francis .. Warwickshire 
Leicu, T. C. Wallingford 
Lerevre, Charles S. Hampshire 
Lemon, sir Charles .. Cornwall 
Lennarp, Thomas B. -- Maldon 
Lennox, lord William P. .. King’s Lynn 
Lennox, lord Arthur Chichester 
Lester, Benjamin Lester Poole 
LirrLteton, Edward John Staffordshire 
Locu, John ‘ie Hythe 
Lumtey, John S. Nottinghamshire 
Lusuineton, Dr. .. Iichester 
Maserty, W.L. .. Shaftesbury 
Maserty, John .. .. Abingdon 
Macau tay, Thomas B. Calne 


Macpona Lp, sir James, bt... Hampshire 
Mackintosu, sir J. .. Knaresborough 


MANGLeEs, James Guildford 
MaRrJoRIBANKS, Stewart .. Hythe 
Marryatt, Joseph -» «+ Sandwich 
Marsuatt, William .. .. Beverley 


MayYueEw, W. .- Colchester 
MiLBank, Mark .. .. Camelford 
Mitpmay, Paulet St. John .. Winchester 
Mitts, J. ‘i «2 Rochester 
Mixron, lord Northamptonshire 
Moreton, hon. H. F. G.. . Gloucestershire 


Morperu, viscount Yorkshire 
Morrison, James... Ipswich 
Mostyn, Edward M.L. .. Flintshire 
Newark, lord .. .. ast Retford 
Noe L, sir Gerard N., bt. .. Rutlandshire 
Norru, Frederick . Hastings 
Norton, hon. Charles F. .. Guildford 
Nucent, lord .. .. .. Aylesbury 
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Orrtey, FosterC. .. Chester 
Orp, William .. .. «- Morpeth 
Owey, sir John, bt. .. Pembrokeshire 
Owen, HughO. .. «.. Pembroke 
Pacet, sir Charles .. .. Caernarvon 
Pacet, Thomas a Leicestershire 
Patmer, Charles .. .. «.- Bath 
PatmMEeR, C.F... -- Reading 
PaumeErston, visct. ..  Bletchingly 
Paring, sir Peter, bt. .. Bedfordshire 
Penparvis, Edw. W. W. Cornwall 
Penveaze, John 8S. .. Southampton 
Penruyn, Edward .. Shaftesbury 
Pepys, C. C, ~ “* Malton 
Perit, Louis H. .. .. Ripon 
Perre, hon. Edward R. .-  Ilchester 
Puituiprs, sir R.. P., bt.. . Haverfordwest 
Puixres, George Richard .. Steyning 
Puituips, Charles M. .. Leicestershire 
PotHit, Frederick .. Bedford 


Ponsonsy, hon. J. B... Higham Ferrars 


Powett, W.E. .. .. Cardiganshire 
Porxrs, W.8. .. .. Ashburton 
Price, sir Robert, bt. Herefordshire 
Prorneror, Edward .. Bristol 
Pryrsz, Pryse .. .. Cardigan 
Ramssortom, John... Windsor 
Rickrorp, William .. .. A ylesbury 
Riper, Thomas .. .- «+ Kent 
Rosarts, Abraham W. Maidstone 
Roninson, sir George, bt. Northampton 
Roxsinson, GeorgeR. .- Worcester 
Rooper, John B. .. Huntingdonshire 
Rumson, Charles E. . Yarmouth 
RusseE Lt, lord John Devonshire 
Russevz, Lord .. .. Tavistock 
Russet, RobertG. .. «- Thirsk 
Russex1, William .. Durham County 
Russet, Charles .. Reading 
SanDON, viscount Liverpool 
SanForp, E, A. 7 Somersetshire 
Scuonswar, George .- Hull 
Scort, sir Edward D. Lichfield 
Sezricat, sir J.S., bt... Hertfordshire 
Skipwitn, sir Gray .. Warwickshire 
Staney, Robert A. .. Shrewsbury 
Smiru, John Abel Chichester 
Smitu, John .. .. Buckinghamshire 
Smitn, Vernon Northampton 
Smiru, hon. Robert J... .. Wycombe 
Smiru, GeorgeR. .. .. Midhurst 
Smiru, Martm T. .. Midhurst 
Spence,G, .. .. «ce oc Répon 
Spencer, hon. F, Worcestershire 
Stannope, R. H. oe -» Dover 
STaNLEy, J. ‘ Hindon 
Stan ry, hon, Edw. G. S. .. Windsor 
STANLEY, lord . Lancashire 
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Stewart,P.M. ..  .- Lancaster 
SrrickLanp, George .. Yorkshire 
Strutt, Edward .. - oo Derby 
Stuart, ld. Pat. J. H. os Cardiff 
Sruarr, lord Dudley C. .. Arundel 
Surrey, earlof .. .. ..- Horsham 
Tarzort, Christ. R. M. ..Glamorganshire 
Tavistock, marquis of ... Bedfordshire 
Tennyson, C. “* Stamford 
TuickNnessE, Ralph «2 =<. Wigan 
Tuompson, William .. .- London 
Tuomson, rt. hon. Charles P. .. Dover 
TuRockMorTonN,R. .. Berkshire 
Torrens, Robert .. .. Ashburton 
Towniey, R.G. .. Cambridgeshire 
TownsuHEND, lord C. V. F. .. Tamworth 
TROUBRIDGE, sir E, bt. Sandwich 
Turron,hon.H. .. .. «. Appleby 
Tyne, Chas. K. K. Bridgewater 
Tyrewt, Charles .. .. «. Suffolk 
Uxsringe, earlof .. .. Anglesey 
VenaBLes, William .. .- London 
Vere, Jas. J. Hope .. Newport, I. of W. 
Vernon, hon. George J. .. Derbyshire 
Viniters, Frederick i“ Saltash 
Vittiers, T. H. .. . Bletchingly 
Vincent, sir Francis, bt. .. S¢. Alban’s 
WaituMan, Robert .. .. London 
Wanrsurrton, Henry .. .. Bridport 
Warre, John A. .. «.. Hastings 
Wason, Rigby .. .. ~- JLpswich 
Waterpark, lord .. Knaresborough 
Warsoy, hon. Richard .. Canterbury 
Wess, E. .- Gloucester 
WELLESLEY, hon. Will. P.T. 1. .. Eooez 
WesTERN, Charles Callis ..  .. Essex 
WEYLAND, John .. ‘< Hindon 
WEYLAND, major R. Oxfordshire 
WnhitrsreaD, Wm. Henry .. Bedford 
Wuirmorg, Will. Wolr. .. Bridgenorth 
Wirsranuam, George .. .. Cheshire 
Wipe, Mr. Serjeant .. .. Newark 
Wiks, John... i“ .- Boston 
Wituiams, John Winchelsea 
Wittitiams, William A... Monmouthshire 
Wi uiamMs, sir Jas. bt... Carmarthenshire 
Wixiiamson, sir Hedw. .. Durham 
Wittoucusy, sirH... Yarmouth,I. of W. 
Winninoton, sir T. E., bt... Droztwich 
Woop, colonel .. Breconshire 
Woop, Matthew .. .. .. London 
Woop, John .. .. «+ «+ Preston 
Woop, Charles . «+ Wareham 
Wricutson, W.B.  .. .. Hull 
Wrortres_ey, sit J., bt. .. Staffordshire 
WaLronp, Bethel .. -» Saltash 
WaRRENDER, sir G, ve Honiton 
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Apam, admiral .. .. Kinross, Sc. 
Acnew, sit Andrew, bt. .. Wigtonshire 
CAMPBELL, Walter F. .. Argyleshire 
Fercuson, Rob. C. .. Kirkcudbright 
Grant, rt. hon. C. .. Inverness-shire 
Jerrrey,tt.hon. F. .. .. Forfar 
Jounsron, Andrew .. oo Crail 
Jounston, James Inverkeithing 
JounsToneE, John J. H...Dumfries-shire 
Locu, J. ‘ “ Kirkwall 
MAckKENZIE, J. A. S. Ross-shire 
M‘Leop, R. .. .. Sutherlandshire 
Ross, Horatio ~* Aberdeen 
Sinciarr, George .. Caithness-shire 
Stewart, sit Mich.S. bt. .. Renfrewsh. 
Stewart, Edward .. -- Wigton 


IRELAND. 
ACHESON, Visc. o» Armaghshire 
Betrast, earlof .. .. Antrimshire 
BELLew, sir P. .. .. Louthshire 


Bopkin, John J. .. «2 «+ Galway 
Boy te, hon. John ¥e ia Cork 
BraBazon, lord .. .. Dublinshire 
Brownt, J.D. «2 «. «+. Mayo 
Browne, Dominick .. Mayo 
Burkg, sir John, bt. .. Galwayshire 
CALLAGHAN, Daniel .. .. .. Cork 
CrirrorD, sir A. .. Bandon Bridge 
CopeLtanpn, Alderman .. Coleraine 
Doytt, sir J. M. .. Carlowshire 
Frencu, Arthur .. Roscommonshire 
GraTTan, James ea Wicklowshire 
Hit, lord Arthur .. Downshire 
Hit, lord George A. .. Carrickfergus 
Hort, sir J. W., bt. .. «. Kildare 
Howarp, R. ve . Wicklowshire 
Hurcuinson, JohnH. .. Tipperary 
KiLxLeEN, lord... .. Meathshire 
Kine, hon. Robert Corkshire 
Lams, hon. George .. .. Dungarvon 
LEADER, Nicholas P. .. .. Kilkenny 
Muserave, sir Richard. . Waterfordshire 
O'Connor, Don ... .- Roscommon 
Panne Lt, sir H. B., bt. Queen’s County 
PonsonBy, hon. George -- Youghal! 
Power, Robert . .- Waterfordshire 
RusseEtt, John T vis Kinsale 
Sneit,R.L.  .. -.  Louthshire 
Wa ker, Charles A. -- Wexford 


Wattace,T. .. “ Drogheda 
Westenra, hon. H. R. .. Monaghansh. 
Wuire, colonel .. .. Dublinshire 


TELLERS. 


Duncannon, vise. .. Kilkenny Co. 
Rice, rt, hon. T. S. ee —- Limerick 
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PAIRED OFF. 


BaINnBRIDGE, Edward T. 
BERNARD, Thomas... 
BiackKneEy, Walter .. 
Boy te, lord ie 
Duwpas, Charles 
FerGuson, Robert .. .e 
Firz-Gippron, hon. Rd. .. 
Gitton, William D. 


Taunton 
King’s County 
.- Carlowshire 
Corkshire 
Berkshire 

Dysart 
Limerickshire 
Lanark 


{Dec. 17} 
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the Second Reading. 


Lopez, sir R. F., bt. .. 
MacnamarRa, William N. Clare 
NoweELt, Alexander Westmoreland 
O’ConnEL1, Daniel .. -. Kerry 
O’FERRALL, Richard M. .. Kildareshire 


O’Ne rt, hon. J. Rd. B. Antrimshire 
Ossory, earlof .. .. Kilkennyshire 
OxmantowN, lord King’s County 
Petuam, hon. C. A. W. .. Lincolnshire 


Portman, Edw. Berkeley.. Dorsetshire 








Grattan, H. Meath | Tuomrson, Paul B. Wenlock 
Hopesovy, F. ‘ Barnstaple | Trait, George ‘ Orkneyshire 
Jepuson, C. D. 0. »» ee Mallow | Vernon, hon. G. H. East Retford 
Krennepy, Thomas Francis Ayr | Wuiter, Samuel .. .. Lettrimshire 
LamBert, Henry Wexfordshire' Wysz,Thomas .. .. Tipperary 
NOES. 

ENGLAND. Eastnor, viscount Hereford 
A’Court, Edw. Henry Heytesbury| Exior, lord ..  .- «- Liskeard 
ALEXANDER, J. Dupré Old Sarum | Encomse, viscount .. . Truro 
Antrosus, Gibbs Crawf. Plympton | Estcourt, Thos. G. B... Oxford Univ. 
Aps ey, lord Cirencester | Fane, colonel . Lyme Regis 
ArBuTHNOT, colonel .. Tregony | Fane, hon. Henry S. Lyme Regis 
Asu ey, lord Dorchester | Farranv, Robert .. Hedon 
Asu.ey, hon. John.. . Gatton | Firzroy, hon. H. Great Grimsby 
Attwoop, M. as Boroughbridge | Forses, sir Chas., bt. Malmesbury 
Bankes, William John .. Mariborough| Forses, John .. .. Malmesbury 
Bankes, George .. Corfe-Castle| Forrester, hon. G.C. W. .. Wenlock 
Barine, Alexander Thetford | Fox, Sackville L. Helleston 
BaRING, Henry B. Callington| FreEMaAnttLe, sir Thos., bt. Buckingham 
Beckett, sir John bt. Haslemere | Fresurie.p, James W. Penryn 
Best, hon. William S. St. Michael | Goutsurn, rt. hon. H. Cambridge Univ. 
Botvero, H. G. Chippenham | Granam, marquis of Cambridge 
BrupDeneEt, lord Fowey | Grant, sir Colq. Queenborough 
Burece, W. ee Eye| Grimstone, visct... Newport, Cornwall 
Burrarp, George Lymington| Harninee, sit H. .. Ne Ve Cornw. 
Buxton, John Jacob Bedwyn| Hersert, hon. Edw. C. H. .. Callington 
Caret, John Queenborough | Herries, rt. hon. John C. Harwich 
Cuanpos, marquis of .. Buckinghamshire| Hours, William .. .. Haslemere 
CuoLmonDELEY, lord H... Castle Rising | Horr, Henry T... .. .. East Looe 
Crinton, Clinton J. F, .. Aldborough| Hore, John T. -» «+ Okehampton 
Cocksurw, sir G, Plymouth | Inexis, sir R.H. bt. .. Oxford Univers. 
Cooke, sir Henry F. . Orford| Irvine, J... we .. Bramber 
Cooper, hon. A.A. .. Dorchester | Jenkins, Richard Shrewsbury 
CourtEN Ay, rt. hon. T. P. Totness | JERMYN, earl Bury St. Edmund's 
Croker,rt. hon. J.W. .. Aldeburgh| Jouutrre, sir William G. H... Petersfield 
Curzon, hon. Robert .. Clitheroe | Jouuirre, H. J. Petersfield 
Cust, hon. Edward Lostwithiel| Krarstzy,J.H.  . ‘ Wigan 
Cust, hon. Peregrine F. Clitheroe | Kenyon, hon. Lloyd St. Michael 
Dawkins, James .. Wilton | Kerrison, sir Edward, bt. Eye 
Dawson, rt. hon. G. R. Harwich | Ki1tpErset, Spenser H. .. Orford 
Dick, Quintin - Maldon| Knicurt, James L. Bishop’s-castle 
Douro, marquis of Aldeburgh | Lovatne, lord .. «-  Beeralston 
DowpvesweE Lt, John Edm. .. Tewkesbury | Lovucusoroveu, lord .. Great Grimsby 
Drake, Thomas T. .. ‘Agmondesham Lowtner, John Henry .. Cockermouth 
Drake, colonel Agmondesham | Lowtuer, hon. Henry C. Westmorland 
East, James B. 4. «,  Winchester| Lutrreuz, John Fownes .. Minehead 














Seaford 
. Tregony 

. Lymington 
Wootton Basset 


Lyons, W. .. os es 
MackILuop, James 
Mackinnon, William A. 
Manoy, visct. 


Matt LanpD, viscount .. Appleby 
MatcouM, sir J. Launceston 
MExBOROUGH, earl... Pontefract 


Mitier, W. H. .. Newcastle-under-Line 
Mount, William .. Newport, I. of W. 
NicuHo.t, sir John Great Bedwyn 
Peacn, Nathaniel Will. .. Truro 


Pearse, John... Devizes 
PEEL, right hon. sir Rebt. ». Tamworth 
Peet, William Yates .. Cambridge Univ. 
Peet, Jonathan Huntingdon 
Prxiuam, John Cresset .. Shropshire 
PrRCEVAL, Spencer Tiverton 
Purpps, hon. Edmund Scarborough 
Picort, George G. W. St. Mawes 
Poxttineron, lord Gatton 
Potxock, Frederick Huntingdon 


Wootton Basset 
St. Germain's 
Christchurch 


PorcuesTER, lord 
Prarp,W.M. .. .. 
Rosz, rt. hon. sir Geo. H. 


Rost, George P.  .. Christchurch 
Ryper, hon. G. D. .. Tiverton 
Sapter, Michael T. Aldborough 
Sr. Pavt, sir H. Bridport 
Scar ett, sir J. Cockermouth 
Sratruorp, C. D. L. Lincoln 
Situ, Samuel Wendover 
Situ, Abel Wendover 
Stewart, Charles . Penryn 
STORMONT, viscount Woodstock 
SuGpeNn, sir Edward B. .. St. Mawes 
Taytor, George Watson Devizes 
Tuywne, lord John Bath 
Tuywne, lord Henry F. Weobly 
TowNnsuEND, hon. G. P. .. Whitchurch 
Trencu, Fred. William Cambridge 
Ure, Masterton .. Weymouth 
VauGuan, John E. .. Wells 
VILLIERS, viscount Minehead 
Vyvyay, sir R. R. Okehampton 
Watt, B. .. ee . Weymouth 
Watsn, sir John .. «. «. Sudbury 
WerTHERELL, sir Chas. .. Boroughbridge 
Witiiams, Thomas Peers Marlow 
WiitaMs, Owen .. Marlow 
Worcester, marquis of Monmouth 
Wort -ey, hon. John S. Bossiney 
WrancGuam, Digby C. .. Sudbury 
Wywpuam, Wadham New Sarum 
Yorxt, J. . .. Riegate 
Yorke, C. P. .. Reigate 


SCOTLAND. 
Arsutunot, hon. H. .. Kincardineshire 
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Aberdeenshire 





Dovcias, Wm. R. K. .. 
Gorpon, hon. William .. 
Grant, hon. Francis W. .. Elginshire 
LinpsaY, James... .. Fife 
MaitLanD, bon. Anthony. Berwickshire 


Murray, rt. hon. sir Geo. .. Perthshire 
OGiLvy, hon. D. oe ' Forfarshire 
Prince, Alexander .. Selkirkshire 
Scott, Henry F. Roxburghshire 
IRELAND. 
Bryoegs, sir J. W. H., bt. .. Armagh 
CASTLEREAGH, viscount Downshire 
Ciements, John M. Leitrimshire 
Coxe, viscount .. .«. Fermanagh 
Cooter, Eyre ° Clonmell 
Cor RY, hon. Henry rt. . Tyroneshire 
FERrran p, Walker .. .. # Tralee 
Gorpon, James E. Dundalk 
INGESTRIE, viscount .. .. Dublin 
Jonxs, Theobald Londonderryshire 
MeEyYNELL, Henry .. Lisburne 
reeey, ©, ss ‘ -. Cashel 
Raz, sir William, bt. Portarlington 
RocuFort, Gust. »« Westmeath 
Suaw, F. ‘ ** Dublin 
TULLA MORE, lord Carlow 
TELLERS. 


. Edinburghshire 


Cierk, sir Geo., bt. 
St. Germain’s 


Ross, Charles 
PAIRED OFF. 








Jedburgh 


DaLRyYMPLE, sir A, 





ALEXANDER, Josias Old Sarum 
Arcnpart, Mervyn .. Fermanaghshire 
AtkINs, John Arundel 
Barrour, James... "“Haddingtonshire 
Bateson, sir Robert .. Londonderryshire 
BeresrorD, sir J.P. bt. .- Northallerton 
BeresForp, Marcus Berwick 
Buatr, William Ayrshire 
C1Live, viscount .. .. .- Ludlow 
Cuivre, Henry .. .. Montgomery 
Co tr, hon. Arthur H. Enniskillen 
Derino, sir E. C, bt. Romney 
Ducpatr, William S. .. Bramber 
ForBEs, viscount Long fordshire 
Gorpvow, colonel -. Weymouth 
Hors, hon. sir Alex. .. Linlithgowshire 
Kemmis, Thomas A. East Looe 
Lasce.xes, hon. W.S. .. Northallerton 
Lerroy, T. .. . Dublin University 
Maxwe.Lt, Henry — . Cavan 
Prenruppock, John H. Wilton 
PERCEVAL, colonel Sligoshire 
Ramsay, William R. Stirlingshire 
Severn, JohnC. .. .. «. Fowey 
Seymour, HoraceB. .. .. Bodmyn 
Trevor, hon. Arthur .. .. Durham 
Wynne, John ee °° ee ee Sliga 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, January 17, 1832. 


MinuTEs.] Parliament met after the Adjournment. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of the Duke of RicuMonp, 
the Receipts and Expenditure of all the Turnpike Roads 
in the Kingdom. 

Petition presented. By the Duke of Ricumonp, from the 
Glove Manufacturers of Milborne Port, Somerset, against 
the importation of Foreign Gloves. 


Pees 0908 08 8e—— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, January 17, 1832. 


MrinuteEs.] New Writ ordered for Tewksbury, in the room 
of JoHN MARTIN, Esq., deceased. 

Bills brought in, By Mr. Alderman Woop, to regulate the 
Navigation of Steam Vessels on the River Thames. By 
Mr. SADLER, to regulate the Labour of Children in Mills 
and Factories, 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Hume, of the 
Population of Merthyr Tydvill, according to the Census of 
1831, of the amount of Houses in that Town, of the As- 
sessed Taxes paid by it, and of its relative importance on 
the principle and scale adopted in the lists of Lieutenant 
Drummond:—On the Motion of Mr. Goutsurn, the 
Income and Expenditure for the year 18351:—On the 
Motion of Mr. Crokgr, an account of the Assessed Taxes 
and Population of the Counties, according to the Census 
of 18351:—On the Motion of Mr. Alderman Woop, the 
Reports presented to the Corporation of London, relative 
to the Stability of the New London Bridge:—On the 
Motion of Mr. CresseT PELHAM, the Charges incurred 
relating to the Sewers of the County of Sussex, during 
the last fifty years :—On the Motion of Lord Jonn Rus- 
SELL, an account of the Population of each County dis- 
tinguishing the Population of each City and Town within 
such Counties which sends Members to Parliament :—- 
On the Motion of Mr. Croker, relating to the ten first 
Boroughs in Lieutenant Drummond’s List. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. SHEIL, from the Town of 
Louth (Ireland), for regulating Church Property in- Ire- 
land. By Mr. BertrRAmM Evans, from a Congregation 
in Sloane-street, praying for a General Fast. By Lord 
MorpstH, from several Medical Practitioners, and others, 
Inhabitants of Wakefield, for an alteration in the Law as to 
Dissection for Anatomical purposes. By Mr. LEADER, 
against the Tithe system in Ireland, from the Labourers of 
the Parish of Tankerstoun in the County of Limerick ; 
from Whitchurch, from certain Paper Manufacturers, and 
from a Parish in the West of Ireland to establish Fisheries. 
By Mr. Hume, from Saxmundham, Suffolk, and from 
Hetherington, in the Isle of Ely, against the Tithe Laws. 
By Mr. Sprine Ricg, from the Physicians and Surgeons 
of Limerick, complaining of the Laws for regulating the 
admission of Medical Men to County Infirmaries of Ire- 
land. By Mr. Epwarp L. BuLwer, from certain Medical 
Practitioners, praying for the removal of the existing im- 
pediments to the cultivation of Anatomy. By Mr. Sprine 
Ricg, from the Catholic Free Burgesses of Galway, for a 
Provision in the Irish Reform Bill for the peculiar Fran- 
chise of that place; and from the Chamber of Commerce in 
Limerick, for the re-enactment of certain Laws relating 
to the Inspection of Flax Seed, 


Fees oN RENEWING CoMmMISSIONS 
(IRELAND).] Mr. George Dawson, in 
moving for a return of the number of war- 
rants for the Commission of the Peace 
which had been issued in Ireland since the 
Ist of January, 1831, up to the latest pe- 
riod that the said return could be made out, 
and for a return of the fees payable upon 
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the same, said, that though he did not see the 
right hon. the Secretary for Ireland in his 
place, he would take the liberty of asking an 
hon. and learned Gentleman connected 
with the Government of that country (the 
Solicitor General) one or two questions on 
the subject. A general order, it seemed, 
had been issued for making out new Com- 
missions of the Peace for every Magistrate 
inIreland. He, therefore, wished to know, 
first, upon what authority that order had 
been issued ; and secondly, what was the 
intention of his Majesty’s Government 
with respect to the fees payable to the Lord 
Chancellor’s Secretary upon the renewal of 
those Commissions? He saw that, by an 
Act of George 2nd., the Secretary was 
entitled to a fee of 2/. 6s. upon each warrant 
for a new Commission, but he did not see 
why he should receive that fee for 1,500 or 
1,600 Commissions, where there was a 
general remodelling of them. If that were 
the case, the Lord Chancellor’s Secretary 
would put 3,000/. or 4,000/. in his pocket 
by this lucky windfall. He was sure that 
this was not intended by the law; or, if 
such was the 'effect of the existing law, it 
ought to be remedied by ashort Act. If it 
became necessary to renew these Com- 
missions, in consequence of the Act ap- 
pointing Lord-lieutenants of counties in 
Ireland, this charge ought not to fall upon 
individuals. The exaction of this fee had 
occasioned a great outcry in that country. 
and he wished to ascertain what measures 
the Government were disposed to take to 
remove the evil complained of. 

Mr. Crampton said, that if he had been 
aware of the right hon. Gentleman’s inten- 
tion, he should have taken care to provide 
himself with full information on the sub- 
ject. He could answer one of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s questions; namely, upon 
what authority of law the order was issued 
—the authority was that of the Crown, 
growing out of the necessity of the case, 
and the Common-Law of thecountry. By 
the demise of the King, all commissions 
were entirely at an end at the expiration 
of six months after such an event, and it 
was only under the sanction of an Act of 
Parliament that Magistrates were con- 
tinued in office. It had therefore, now be- 
come necessary to issue new Commissions. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, he believed 
correctly, that there was acry in Ireland 
against the Government on account of the 
fees charged upon the new Commissions. 
He could only state, that the fees, whatever 
their amount, were payable by law, and 
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not according to the pleasure of the Lord 
Chancellor, or of any other officer in Ire- 
land. They were payable under a law, 
which was made the law of the land, not 
by the present Administration, but by those 
who preceded them; and these fees had in 
fact been reduced from about 10/. to less 
than 3/.—so that there never was a more 
unjust or unfounded cry against a Govern- 
ment than this one. As to what might be 
the intention of his Majesty’s Government 
relating to a short Bill, he was unable to 
answer the right hon. Gentleman’s question 
on that point. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, his hon. and 
learned friend had accurately described the 
necessity that had arisen for the issue of the 
new Commissions, As to the amountof fees 
charged upon them, he begged to inform 
the House, that a correspondence had taken 
place between the Treasury and the right 
hon. the Secretary for Ireland, which had 
led to those fees being very much reduced 
in amount. Their legality having been 
once admitted, the parties claiming them 
had a right to compensation. 

Mr. Hume complained of the partial and 
oppressive operation of the regulations made 
by the late Government with respect to fees. 
The intention of the Bill to which allusion 
had been made, the intention of his motion, 
and the understanding of the House were, 
that no fee ought to be charged beyond 
what would pay for the parchment and the 
expense of transcription ; but the late Go- 
vernment had, notwithstanding, sanction- 
ed the exaction of heavy fees. If one 
person more than another was to blame 
for that, the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Dawson), who had been a member of 
that Government, was the person. -As a 
proof of what he had asserted, he must re- 
fer to a statement made during the last 
session, by which it appeared that the Yeo- 
manry of the Guard were compelled to 
pay 3/. 15s. for the transcript of a Com- 
mission of the size of a common sheet of 
paper. However, that did not warrant the 
present charge; and he hoped that the 
Ministers would not follow a particular 
course because it had been adopted by their 
predecessors. The gentlemen who were 
compelled to take out these Commissions 
ought to resist the payment of such fees: 
the Act of Parliament would give them 
ainple protection. ‘They should meet to- 
gether, and combine and resist the pay- 
ment, and let the question be decided in a 
Court of Law. 

Mr. Leader was astonished at the at- 
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tempt to charge the present Government 
with having encouraged the exaction ef 
these fees, when their endeavours had 
really been directed to allay the disgust 
which had been caused by their previous 
exaction. That this was the real state of 
the question, was fully made out by a reso- 
lution published by the Magistrates of the 
county of Cork which declared them to be 
an unreasonable imposition. 

Mr. George Dawson said, that he was 
told by the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
that it was necessary these fees should be 
paid, as they were sanctioned by Act of 
Parliament, but he thought they were 
abolished by the Act alluded to. All he 
asked was, that the Magistrates in Ireland 
should be placed on the same footing with 
the English Magistrates. He was informed 
that the latter paid a fee only of 5s. He 
would take an opportunity of bringing the 
question regularly forward. 

Mr. Mackinnon said, that he had qualified 
himself as a Magistrate in the county in 
which he resided in the country, and also 
at Westminster. He had paidno morethan 
5s. in the one place, and 7s. 6d. in the 
other. 

Mr. O'Connor said, the hon. Member 
who had just sat down, stated that he 
was a Magistrate for two counties in this 
country, and that for the renewal of his 
commissions he had to pay but 5s. each. 
Now, I take leave to state, on the other 
hand, that I am a Magistrate for two 
counties in Ireland, and that for the re- 
newal of my two commissions I am required 
to pay between 5/. and 6l., though I paid 
originally 17/. for them, in the reign of 
George 4th. 

Mr. Goulburn said, the hon. member for 
Middlesex had forgotten the words of his 
own Act of Parliament. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said, the meaning of the Act was, 
only to allow the expense of writing and 
transcribing the document, but in fact, the 
Act really stated, that other charges inci- 
dent to the preparation, examination, and 
signature of the commissions were to be 
charged. He must further assert, that the 
late Administration did not deserve the 
reproaches which the hon. Member had 
directed against it. If the hon. Member 
thought proper to bring forward any 
charges in a regular manner, he (Mr. 
Goulburn) should be fully prepared to meet 
them. - 

Returns ordered. 


Dorsetshire Election. 


DorsETsHIRe Evxctron.] Lord Ashley 
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Dorsetshire 


said, that a Petition had been presented 
against his return for the county of Dorset, 
which he felt that it would be impossible 
for him to resist, without entailing upon 
himself expenses which he might find it in- 
convenient to discharge. In retiring from 
the Representation of that county he felt 
it necessary to observe, that he did it, not 
from any fear of the result of an examina- 
tion before an election Committee, but from 
a fear of the pecuniary inconveniences to 
which that examination might render him 
liable. He was not afraid of any attacks 
that could be made, either upon him or upon 
his return. He would declare, upon his 
word of honour as a gentleman, that he 
believed his return to be as good a return 
as ever had been made to that House; and 
he was convinced, that if he were to resist 
the petition presented against him, he 
could make that point clearly out to the 
satisfaction of all who heard him. But as 
that would involve him in expenses which 
he could not conveniently discharge, he felt 
that the best thing which he could do was, 
to yield to necessity, for it was necessity, 
and nothing else, that drove him, on this 
occasion, from the field. He had been in- 
formed that the county intended to inter- 
cede for him, but of that he knew nothing. 
With the permission of the Speaker he 
would move that the paper, which he then 
handed in should be read to the House. 
The paper read as follows :— 


“To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled : 

**T, the [lonourable Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
commonly galled Lord Ashley, the sitting 
Member, elected and returned a Knight of the 
Shire to serve in this present Parliament for 
the county of Dorset, do hereby declare and 
notify to your Honourable House, that it is 
not my intention to defend my election or 
return against the petition of John Fisher, 
Thomas Brown, William Daniel Champ, 
William Mortlock, Thomas Stevens, and 
James Loveridge, which was presented to your 
Honourable House on the 7th day of Decem- 
ber last; and I do hereby acknowledge this to 
be my declaration, subscribed by me, and de- 
livered at the Table of your Honourable House, 
pursuant to the provisions of an Act passed in 
the ninth year of the reign of his late Majesty, 
King George IV, intituled ‘An Act to con- 
solidate and amend the laws relating to the 
trial of controverted elections or returns of 
Members to serve in Parliament.’ 

“ As witness my hand, this 17th day of 
January, one thousand eight hundred and 


thirty two, 
“ ASHLEY.” 


{Jan. 17} 
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The order for submitting this petition 
to an Election Committee on the 24th of 
January, was then discharged. On the 
question that it be taken into consideration 
on Thursday, the 1st of March, 

Mr. Hume said, that never since he had 
been in Parliament had he heard any state- 
ment which more clearly and forcibly 
proved the necessity of a Reform in Par- 
liament than the statement which had just 
come from the lips of the noble Lord. The 
county of Dorset was divided in opinion. 
The noble Lord had stated upon his word 
of honour, that if he had the means he 
could prove the justness of his return, and 
defend himself from the petition to which 
his declaration referred, but that he dared 
not encounter the enormous expense of doing 
so. If ever there was an unanswerable 
argument for Reform, this was one. He 
called on the opponents of all Reform to 
say, whether the statement just now made 
by their noble colleague did not imperiously 
call for some Reform to be made, lessen- 
ing the expense of contested elections, and 
by enabling counties to continue in their 
seats the men whom they deemed best fit- 
ted to act as their Representatives. If the 
present Reform Bill did not embrace this 
point, he hoped that Ministers would see 
from this transaction, that it was necessary 
for them to prepare forthwith a bill which 
would enable them to accomplish that 
object. 

Sir Charles Wetherell observed, that the 
memory of the hon. member for Middle- 
sex served him as treacherously upon this 
subject as it had done a few minutes ago 
upon the Act which he had introduced to 
abolish the payment of fees upon Commis- 
sions from the Crown. If the hon. Mem- 
ber would take the trouble of looking inte 
the Bill, he would find that it did contain 
provisions on the subject. As it was so 
soon to come before the Committee, he did 
not see the necessity of alluding to the 
Reform Bill on a question relative to the 
Dorsetshire election. He had been con- 
vinced, long before the Reform Bill was 
introduced, of the necessity of some mea- 
sures for diminishing the expenses of elec 
tions. On that point he was nearly as 
strong a Reformer as the hon. member for 
Middlesex himself. But, because there 


Election. 


was one principle which the most decided 
Anti-reformers never opposed, the hon. 
Member’s logic would infer that the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill, must be a 
good Bill, because there was an agreement 
between all parties as to the necessity of 
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diminishing the expense of county elec-! THE REerorm Bitt—Rerurns.] Mr. 
tions. Upon another point the hon. Mem-| Croker, on presenting a Petition from the 
ber’s recollection was not so accurate as it | Corporation of Helstone, praying that that 
generally was. He did not seem to re-| borough might be struck out of schedule B 
collect, that under the Reform Bill there | in the Reform Bill, thought it his duty to 
would be no counties left; there would | call the attention of the House to the state 
be only parts and divisions of counties. —_| of its information on the subject. The al- 
Mr. Hunt said, the hon. Member ought | legations contained in the petition had re- 
to point out where the Reform Bill would | ference to the probable effects of the present 
lessen the expense of elections. He hoped Reform Bill, both with respect to that and 
the Government would introduce a clause | to other boroughs. He would take on him- 
for that purpose, for in his honest opinion, | self to say, that the results at which the 
unless that was done there would be more | petitioners had arrived, appeared to him to 
contested. elections and greater expense | bein allrespects correct. They complained 
under the Reform Bill than by the existing | of the absurd mode in which Lieutenant 
system. | Drummond had proceeded in hiscalculations. 
The order for the consideration of the | He would not enter on that subject at pre- 
Petition on the 24th of January discharged. | sent, but would defer his remarks until the 
| motion was put for the Speaker’s leaving 

GENERAL Registry Biiu.] Lord | the Chair. He must, however, now be 
Morpeth presented several Petitions from permitted to say, that the scale on which 
Yorkshire against the Registry Bill, which | his Majesty's Ministers were about to pro- 
he would take that opportunity to assure the | ceed, was the most complicated and absurd 
House were only a prelude to many others | that could be imagined, and they were pur- 
likely to be sent up with the same prayer. | suing their course in the absence of all 
Mr. John Campbell said, although these | authentic information. On the last night 
petitions were against the Registry Bill | of their sitting, when the noble Lord moved 
particularly, he did not understand the pe- | the adjournment of the House, he (Mr. 
titioners were opposed to the principle: | Croker), feeling no desire for any con- 
they only desired that Yorkshire should be | siderable delay, had expressed his convic- 
excluded from its operation, as they had a | tion, that it would be impossible for the 
local register for that county. | necessary information to be laid before the 
Sir Charles Wethereli assured his hon. | House in sufficient time to enable them to 
and learned friend, that there was a very | meet on the present day, in a condition to 
strong feeling against his Bill. He daily | enter on the consideration of the details of 
received communications from all parts of | this measure. The noble Lord had imme- 
the country, enclosing petitions against it, | diately said, that he saw his way clearly 
and requesting him to offer every opposi- | through that objection, and that there 
tion to the measure. It was regarded | would be no difficulty whatever in produc- 
with very general alarm, and he, therefore, | ing the necessary information in time; and 
hoped his hon. and learned friend would | both the noble Lords were good enough to 
withdraw the Act altogether. | state to him, privately, that there would 
Mr. John Campbell said, he was fully be no want of information, as 400 sets of 
convinced that the general fecling of the | the explanatory documents would be ready 
country was very different from the repre- | for delivery on the ensuing Thursday, and 
sentations made by his hon. and learned | the remainder on the Monday following : 
friend. He was sure that, at the proper in other words, that the first delivery 


General Registry Bill. 








time, he should satisfy the House of the | 
expediency of the Bill, and therefore he 


was determined to proceed with it. 


would take place on Thursday, the 22nd, 
,and the second on Monday, the 26th, of 
| December last. Satisfied with these assur- 


Sir George Warrender said, he must ances, he had made no objection to that 
confirm the statement of his hon. and course; but he certainly had reason to com- 
learned friend, the member for Borough- | plain that, up to the present hour, the in- 
bridge. He had received several commu- | formation thus promised had not been pro- 
nications, urging him to resist the measure, | duced ; indeed, so far from the promises 
from several parts of the country. It was | made by the noble Lords having been ful- 
generally looked upon as a most obnoxious | filled, the papers which might have been 








Bill, and had created much alarm. 
Petitions to be laid on the Table. 





produced three weeks ago, were not all yet 
before the House ; and although they were 
.ow coming to the discussion of one of the 
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most complicated schemes that ever was 
devised, they were still without the in- 
formation which the noble Lords had 
assured him should be placed in their hands 
without delay. Since that time two papers 
had been produced, marked Nos. 5 and 8 ; 
the one marked No. 5 was delivered in a 
few days after the House met, in the be- 
ginning of the Session. Now, he was sure 
that the noble Lords would not willingly 
mystify or insult the House, by withhold- 
ing information which it was in their 
power to produce. He was sure that they 
would be as much surprised as he was, 
when he informed them of what seemed 
like a most studious concealment of the in- 
formation sought for. In this paper marked 
No. 5, which is the appendix to Lieutenant 
Drummond’s scale, and which was delivered 
to Members on the 16th December, 1831, 
he found an observation to the effect, that 
there was an error in another return re- 
specting the borough of Malton, which was 
therein stated to pay taxes to the amount 
of 1,300/., whereas the figures ought to be 
1,030/., and that, therefore, the borough 
was placed in a wrong position on the list. 
He (Mr. Croker) was struck by this ex- 
trordinary error, and, on examining both 
the papers closely he found, that the one, 
No. 8, which was referred to as containing 
the error, was not produced until the 17th 
of January, whereas it must have been 
actually in print on the 16th of December; 
or rather, it must have been in print some 
days before that date, as the typographical 
error which it contains was mentioned and 
corrected in the paper No. 5, which was 
produced on that day; therefore, some per- 
son or other must have withheld from the 
House for awhole month, information which 
had been ordered, and which was actually in 
print, and ought to have been produced, on 
the 16th of December. If only one error 
had been committed—if only one document 
had been kept back—he should attribute the 
mistake, or the delay, to haste, to accident, 
and the novelty and difficulty of the calcula- 
tions ; but, when he saw all the information 
so withheld, he was forced to suspect, that 
there was some one connected with the pre- 
paration of the papers, who desired to keep 
back from the House, as much as possible, 
the information which had been called for. 
But that was not all. One of the clauses 
of the Bill provided that certain counties, 
containing more than 150,000 inhabitants, 
should be divided into two parts, and 
return four Members; and his Majesty’s 
Ministers had very properly undertaken 
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to furnish the House with correct in- 
formation as to the population of those 
counties ; but what would the House think 
when he showed, that the accounts respect- 
ing them were made up so artfully, that no 
man could ascertain from them the amount 
of the population of those counties, without 
making arithmetical calculations, of which 
surely the House might have been spared 
the trouble? The total population of no 
one county was given; indeed, there was no 
total whatever given. The various divisions 
of the several counties had been taken, and 
the population of each local division, such 
as hundreds, wapentakes, &c., given, and 
all still in separate items, although assuredly 
the professed purpose of the Returns was, 
to show the total amount of the population 
in each county, and the total amounts 
which were to be allotted to each division. 
What had been laid before the House 
looked like information, but was in fact the 
very reverse. 

He, therefore, submitted to the House 
the necessity of not going into Committee 
upon the Bill, until sufficient time should 
have been allowed for the examination 
of the accounts, which had not yet 
been completed, and which were indis- 
pensable for a full understanding of the 
Bill. He thought that a week or two, at 
least, would be necessary for that purpose ; 
particularly as it had been previously pro- 
mised by the noble Lords, that the docu- 
ments should be distributed full three weeks 
before the committal of the Bill; but he 
had heard that it was still intended to go 
into Committee on Fridaynight. He hoped, 
however, that that intention would not be 
persevered in. He had spent many anxious 
hours in the consideration of the papers 
which had been already furnished, and he 
was desirous of a little further time to elu- 
cidate them, for, from what he could ob- 
serve, he was convinced that the details of the 
new Bill were extremely complicated, and 
the principle involved in them was of greater 
importance than it appeared at the first 
glance. In the meantime, he trusted the 
noble Lords opposite would hasten the pro- 
duction of the remaining papers. He con- 
cluded by presenting a petition from the 
inhabitants of Helstone, Cornwall, praying 
that that borough might be taken out of 
the schedule in which it stands in the new 
Reform Bill. 

Lord John Russell said, he had observed, 
when the former Bill was under considera- 
tion, that though something might be 
gained by proceeding on the new population 
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Returns, they would nevertheless lead to 
long and difficult calculations. He was not, 
therefore, surprised, when they came to 
specify parishes and boroughs, and the towns 
belonging to them, that the inquiry should 
be attended with considerable difficulty, and 
that some of the calculations should be er- 
roneous. But though that difficulty or 
inconvenience was foreseen, still it was 
deemed better for Parliament to assemble 
before Christmas, than to delay the mea- 
sure entirely, while the necessary cor- 
rections were in progress. If Gentlemen 
would look to Lieutenant Drummond’s re- 
ports, they would find in that list, that 
there were certain places yet under consi- 
deration, and that there was some incorrect- 
ness in the papers already given. He had, 
however, hoped that a number of correct 
copies of the Returns, relative to the bo- 
roughs inserted in the schedules, would have 
been ready in the week after Parliament 
had adjourned. He had unfortunately been 
disappointed ; and he was sure that all those 
who were concerned in the production of 
those documents, regretted that they could 
not be got ready so soon as had been ex- 
pected. Some of the tables were then 
under consideration, and others had been 
laid before Parliament previous to the re- 
cess. It was, however, considered useless 
to produce a number of papers, some of 
which, it appeared on examination, would 
have to be corrected by others. Therefore, 
when Lieutenant Drummond told him that 
it would be necessary to make corrections 
in some of the papers, he at once said, that 
it would be better to keep back the docu- 
ments, in order that the corrections should 
be properly made. The papers were now 


ready, and would, in the course of the week, | 


be placed in the hands of Members. As to 
the Returns which the right hon. Gentleman 
had referred to, respecting the population 
of certain counties, they were not prepared 
for the purpose of showing the population 
of the counties at large, because that had 
been already ascertained in other Returns 
before the House, but with a view to the 
division of the counties. The object was, 
that the House, by having the population 
of the hundreds severally before it, might 
be better able to make an equal division. 
There had been no unnecessary delay in 
producing the information required by the 
House ; and, as he had already said, suffi- 
cient time would be given for the examin- 
ation of the documents. He could not 
consider that any reasons had been advanced 
for the postponement of the Committee ; 
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but he thought that, as the papers were 
voluminous, and required attention to 
particular places, it was desirable they 
should be some time in the hands of the 
Members ; and if it were deemed advisable, 
those parts of the Bill, respecting boroughs 
to which the papers particularly referred, 
might be postponed, whilst other portions 
of the Bill were proceeded with. By 
adopting this course, sufficient time would 
be afforded to Gentlemen for the examination 
of those documents. He and his noble 
friend were perfectly ready to make any 
arrangement for that purpose which might 
accommodate hon. Members opposite. He 
might take that opportunity of reminding 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Croker) 
that he had pledged himself to prove the 
ignorance of Lieutenant Drummond, and to 
show that the same results as to the relative 
value of the boroughs set down in the sche- 
dules, could be obtained by the simple addi- 
tion of the population and the taxes, as had 
been arrived at by Mr. Drummond’s more 
elaborate calculation. Now he (Lord J. 
Russell) thought, that if the right hon. 
Gentleman would not incur the imputation 
of ignorance which he cast upon Mr. 
Drummond—an imputation which might 
be thought not alittle presumptuous, espe- 
cially as that gentleman was known only 
for his great learning in that particular 
department of science—if the right hon. 
Gentleman could not make good his charges 
he would certainly seem liable himself to 
his own imputation of ignorance. 

The petition was read. On the Motion 
that it be laid on the Table, 

Mr. Croker rose to answer the challenge 
of the noble Lord. He would first remind 
the House of what passed on the occasion 
referred to ; he had in his hands only the 
letter of Lieutenant Drummond to the 
Secretary of State, explanatory of the prin- 
ciple on which he had formed a certain list 
of boroughs, but he had neither that list 
itself, nor the amounts of population and 
taxes on which it professed to be calculated ; 
and undoubtedly, from that explanatory 
letter he was induced to say, what he now, 
on the same evidence, repeated, that taking 
Lieutenant Drummond’s principles from 
that letter, and judging of them by the 
examples therein given, that gentleman 
had made the most complicated and absurd 
calculations which had ever fallen under 
his notice, and that the simple addition of 
the numbers would have produced the same 
results exactly as Lieutenant Drummond 
had arrived at by along combination of 
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decimal fractions. His authority for that 
assertion was the statement of Mr. Drum- 
mond himself, who acknowledging, in that 
same letter to Lord Melbourne, that the 
calculation was somewhat complicated, 
thought it right to lay before the noble 
Secretary examples of the manner in 
which he had proceeded. For this purpose 
he took five boroughs, calling them A, B, C, 
D, E, and setting down to each whatever 
numbers he chose, he exhibited his mode of 
calculation, and it so happened, that, in all 
the five instances thus selected by Mr. 
Drummond himself as examples, the results 
given by his operose calculations were pre- 
cisely the same as would be produced by 
the simple addition of the original numbers: 
for, upon adding them, although the num- 
bers so produced differed in amount from 
those produced in the more complicated oper- 
ation of Mr. Drummond, yet they were 
precisely the same’in order, and the relative 
value of the places was similarly ascer- 
tained. The noble Lord, indeed, might 
say, that although it was the same when 
five boroughs were taken, it would not 
be so when there were 120 boroughs in 
the calculation. But that was no answer 
to him (Mr. Croker). He spoke from the 
document in his hands, and from the in- 
formation as it stood when he addressed the 
House ; but did not the noble Lord also 
know, that if the number was increased to 
200, the difference occurring in the former 
case might be removed? for, by a slight 
difference in the proportion of the houses to 
the taxation in the different boroughs, which 
might be obtained by increasing the num- 
ber of the boroughs taken into the calcu- 
lation, the inequality might be redressed. 
But the House would bear in mind, 
that when he spoke upon the subject, 
he knew only of the five boroughs given 
in Mr. Drummond’s illustration; and 
in that example there was no difference in 
the results of the simple addition and his com- 
plicated fractional process. But since the 
delivery of the list itself, he found that it 
was liable to still more serious objections. 
It was formed on arbitrary assumptions, 
and liable to be seriously affected by the 
caprice or partiality of the calculator: for 
example, by the addition ofthe ten boroughs 
at the top of the list, the returns relative 
to which Lieutenant Drummond had chosen 
to exclude—Lord knows why—from his 
calculations, and by that of the ten others 
at the bottom, equally, and without any 
assigned reason, excluded also, it might be 
found that a great difference was made in 
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the relative positions of the intermediate 


Returns. 


boroughs. That would depend alone on 
the proportion which might be made to 
appear between the number of houses and 
the amount of the taxation in the whole of 
the selected boroughs. All this looked very 
like unfairness, and he could not but com- 
plain that the noble Lord had not been so 
good as to forward him the amount of popu- 
lation and taxes on these ten excluded bo- 
roughs, as he had requested by a note writ- 
ten several weeks since, which the noble 
Lord, though he had had the courtesy to 
promise, had not yet, agreeably to that 
promise, performed. He had a strong feel- 
ing that the House ought to be put in 
possession of the cases of these ten bo- 
roughs, for he had bestowed much atten- 
tion on the principles of Lieutenant Drum- 
mond’s plan, and he believed that he should 
be able to show the House, that a less satis- 
factory means of obtaining the desired re- 
sult could not well have been resorted to. 
Until he had the whole information, how- 
ever, before him, and knew the respective 
cases fully, he could not tell how differently 
the two different modes of calculation might 
affect the list, as the whole relation might 
be altered by the additional boroughs taken 
into the account. 

Lord John Russell said, that the reason as- 
signed by Lieutenant Drummond for omit- 
ing those boroughs out of the list upon 
which his calculations had been founded, 
was, that they were so insignificant and so 
exceedingly various—some having few 
houses and paying a considerable portion of 
assessed taxes, while others had a great 
many houses and paid but a small propor- 
tion of taxes—that their omission from that 
list would make no material alteration in 
the calculations founded upon it. He was 
sorry that he was not at present able to 
furnish the right hon. Gentleman with the 
information as to those ten boroughs which 
he asked for. He had spoken to Lieute- 
nant Drummond on the subject; but he 
had been so engaged that he was not able 
to produce it. However, he could assure 
the right hon, Gentleman, that he should 
have it forthwith. With regard to one of 
those boroughs—namely, Old Sarum— 
there had been no answer returned ; but if 
the right hon. Gentleman thought that 
there were any houses in that borough, or 
that it had paid any taxes, it was open to 
him to move for a return on the subject. 


‘The right hon. Gentleman had laboured 


to show that the addition of those ten 
boroughs would alter the principle on 
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which the calculations of Lieutenant Drum- 
mond were founded, and in doing so the 
right hon. Gentleman had reminded him of 
those Turkish mathematicians who, when 
asked how many right angles there were in 
a triangle, replied, that that would depend 
upon the size of the triangle. The fact 
was, as he understood it from Lieutenant 
Drummond, that the including those smaller 
boroughs in the list would make little or 
no difference in the calculations which he 
had made out. 

Mr. Warburton said, the rule on which 
the right hon. Gentleman made his calcula- 
tions was erroneous, inasmuch as he consi- 
dered that the numerators of portions might 
be added together, although the denomina- 
tors were different: thus the right hon. 
Gentleman added the numerators of two 
fractions, one of which had a denominator of 
432, and the other a denominator of 545. 
Nothing could be more simple than the 
arithmetic of Lieutenant Drummond, and 
nothing could be more complicated than 
that of the right hon. Gentleman. They 
had both to add a number of fractions hav- 
ing different denominators, and the right 
hon. Gentleman wascontent with adding 
the numerators only, leaving the denomina- 
tors as he found them; whilst Mr. Drum- 
mond took the much more simple and ra- 
tional method—reducing all his fractions to 
others having a common denominator. He 
believed, that if the right hon. Gentleman 
would only refresh his memory a little, by 
looking into “Cocker,” or any other of 
the vulgar Treatises on Arithmetic for 
the use of children, he would find the 
method which Lieutenant Drummond _ had 
followed, was there set forth and exemplified, 
but no mention was made of the process 
which the right hon. Gentleman preferred. 

Mr. Croker had thought that the ques- 
tion was complicated, but certainly not 
so much so as he now suspected that it 
must be, as the ingenious Gentleman 
who had just sat down clearly showed 
that he did not understand it. In his 
(Mr. Croker’s) proposition, there was no 
question about numerators or denominators, 
nor was it a question of fractioris, vulgar 
or decimal: he asserted, that the simple 
addition of the original numbers would, in 
the five instances given by Lieutenant Drum- 
mond as examples, produce the same result 
as his complicated calculation ; that was 
what he said, and that was undeniably 
true; so true that the hon. Gentleman 


himself had, in private conversation after 
the former debate, admitted to him, that as 
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far as regarded Lieutenant Drummond's 
letter, and Lieutenant Drummond’s exam- 
ples, he(Mr. Croker) wasclearly in the right. 
He would now further observe, that if in- 
stead of 100 boroughs, the Ministers had 
taken either eighty-six, the whole number 
in both schedules, or sixty, the number 
which were placed in peril of schedule A, 
the last eleven of those sixty would quite 
alter their position in relation to the 
others. And he need not remind the 
House, that the numbers from fifty to 
sixty contained the critical part of the 
list—that part through which the line of 
disfranchisement was to pass; and what 
he complained of was, that the calcula 
tion was so planned, that the fatal line 
might fall just where the calculator, by 
the arbitrary addition or exclusion of bo- 
roughs, might choose. But then the noble 
Lord said, that the first ten boroughs on the 
list were comparatively unimportant, as re< 
garded both the number of houses, and the 
amount of assessed taxes. The same objec~ 
tion might apply to the twenty boroughs 
that occurred afterwards in the list. It was 
not, however, for the noble Lord or Lieu- 
tenant Drummond to determine whether 
they were unimportant places or not, but the 
greatest attention ought to have been paid 
to have the whole calculations made with 
the utmost fairness and accuracy. He, 
therefore, thought the figures which ap- 
plied to these boroughs ought to be fur- 
nished without delay, for he was at a loss 
to discover on what principle they had 
been omitted in the calculation. 

Lord John Russell would not say whether, 
in the case supposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman, the list would be so affected or 
not. But he had already explained, that 
Mr. Drummond was of opinion, that if 
those boroughs had been added, the list 
would not be so fair as it was by leaving 
them out. 


Returns. 


Petition to be laid on the Table. On 
the motion that it be printed, 
Mr. Warburton observed, that the 


great difference between the calculations 
of Lieutenant Drummond and _ those 
of the right hon. Gentleman were, that 
the right hon. Gentleman founded an 
universal rule upon five boroughs, while 
Lieutenant Drummond founded his upon 
the whole, or at least a great majority of 
the boroughs. He would admit, that in 
the case put by the right hon. Gentleman, 
the result would be the same as regarded 
the order in which the boroughs in ques« 








tion were placed. His objection to the 
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assumption of the right hon. Gentleman 
was, that his calculation only applied toa 
particular case, and could not be regarded 
as a general rule. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that his right hon. 
friend was fully justified in applying the 
language he had used on a previous occa- 
sion, in reference to the cases of the five 
boroughs as given by Lieutenant Drum- 
mond. At that time the whole of the 
list had not been seen by his right hon. 
friend, and the natural inference was, that 
the whole would have shared the same 
result that a portion did, if a fair specimen 
of the rule had been given ; but, leaving 
these minor details for the present, the 
great question to be considered was, whether 
the House was to go into the Committee 
on the Bill on Friday next, without having 
the necessary information to proceed upon. 
It was impossible for them to go into 
Committee on the Bill until they had 
laid before them information as to the 
limits of the several boroughs upon which 
the amount of their houses and taxes had 
been calculated. He trusted that the noble 
Lord would feel no difficulty in postponing 
the Committee on the Bill for a few days, 
in order to give them an opportunity of 
having that information in their possession. 

Lord Althorp remarked, that on going 
into Committee, it would not be necessary 
to take the discussion on either of the 
schedules in the commencement, and there- 
fore, that there would be no reason for 
postponing the Committee on the Bill 
altogether until the information with 
regard to the boroughs was before them. 
He need not remind the right hon. Gen- 
tleman of the length of time which the 
other parts of the Bill took in Committee 
on aformer occasion; and as it appeared 
to him that all the enacting parts of the 
Bill would be as well discussed in Com- 
mittee without the information in question, 
he could not consent to a postponement of 
the Committee on the Bill from Friday 
next. 

Mr. Croker begged to remind the noble 
Lord, that the noble Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, in a communication 
to Lieutenant Drummond, stated to him, 
that his Majesty’s Government, were de- 
termined to found the Reform Bill ‘ upon 
a new basis.” Were they, he would ask, 
to go into Committee on the Bill without 
having that basis before them ? 

Mr. Goulburn maintained, that they 
could not be properly guided as to the 
propriety of going into Committee on the 
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Bill, without having the basis upon which 
it was founded before them. 
Petition to be printed. 


Bucxineuam Panace.] Lord Dun« 
cannon moved the Order of the Day for the 
House resolving itself into Committee on 
the Land Revenue Bill. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham said, he rose to 
protest against expending 75,000/. towards 
completing this palace. He entertained 
very serious doubts whether that sum would 
be sufficient for the purpose, after the ex- 
perience they had had of the excess of the 
sums required beyond the estimates fur- 
nished, and the equivocal statement that a 
further sum would be wanted for the pro- 
viding state apartments. It was, therefore, 
upon general principles, as well as from 
local knowledge, that he objected to this 
proposed outlay, as a wasteful expenditure 
of the public money, upon a building, the 
extent and taste of which he might after- 
wards have reason to condemn. He 
thought it would be more satisfactory to 
leave this building as it was, until some 
ulterior measure might be adopted, by 
which the whole case would be fully before 
them. 

Mr. Hume wished to know, whether the 
sum of 75,000/., which the House was now 
called upon to vote for this building, would 
be sufficient for its final completion, and if 
not, whether the Commissioners would be at 
liberty to advance a further sum, as the 
vote had expressly stated this sum was for 
the completion of Buckingham Palace. If, 
therefore, it was not sufficient for that 
purpose, not one shilling ought to be ex- 
pended, until the House had been supplied 
with full information, that no deception, 
might be practised as to the- amount that 
would finally complete the building. 

Lord Duncannon said, that, according to 
the estimate which had been laid before the 
House, this sum would be sufficient to 
complete the palace, independent of the 
state apartments. The present estimate 
had been formed in compliance with the 
plan which had been submitted to the Com- 
mittee, and the greatest care had been taken 
to have as accurate a calculation as the 
subject would admit of. He was fully per- 
suaded the sum would be found sufficient 
for the purpose intended. 

Mr. Hume would like to know upon 
what authority the pledge of the noble Lord 
was given. They had, ona former occasion, 
a pledge given to them on this subject by a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which turned 
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out to be worth nothing. There was 
scarcely any part of the plan for the repair 
of the building which had not been repeat- 
edly altered. The expenditure for building 
and repairing palaces had much occupied 
public attention, and great indignation had 
been manifested at the apparently wasteful 
expenditure. Before this sum was voted, 
and the bill was passed, he hoped, therefore, 
that the public would be satisfied. 

Lord Duncannon said, that he could only 
answer the question according to the esti- 
mate which had been prepared. According 
to the plan which had been laid before the 
Committee, he could assure the House that 
no further sum would be demanded from 
the public for this purpose. 

Mr. Hume wished to know, whether the 
completion of the building had been con- 
tracted for, so that the public might rest 
satisfied that this sum would be sufficient ? 

Lord Duncannon replied that it had been 
contracted for as far as it was possible to 
do so. 

Mr. Briscoe said, he had serious doubts 
whether the sum of 75,0002. would be 
sufficient to complete this building. He, 
however, was glad to find this sum was not 
to come directly out of the pocket of the 
public, but out of the produce of the sale 
of Crown lands. He wished to have the 
whole sum stated specifically which it would 
take to render the palace habitable as a 
residence, because the architect, Mr. Blore, 
had stated in his report last summer, that 
if this object were to be accomplished, it 
would require some houses to be bought up 
in the neighbourhood, “ of unascertained 
extent and value.” This alarmed him, 
particularly when he recollected that the 
first estimate for the repair of the palace 
was 252,0002, In the following year it 
was stated that 331,000/. would be re- 
quired for that purpose, the third estimate 
amounted to 432,000/., and the fourth to 
496,000/. and he believed, if the case was 
fully investigated, that the actual sum al- 
ready expended on this building exceeded 
600,000/. He was aware that the pro- 
posed outlay was to be made, in conformity 
with the report of a Select Committee, to 
save any further expense in respect of St. 
James's Palace, but as Buckingham Palace 
had no state apartments connected with itya 
large additional sum would be required for 
the erection of such rooms and a still further 
and larger sum would be wanted for fix- 
tures, decorations, and furniture. He 
wished, therefore, to have a full statement 
of the whole amount that would be ne- 
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cessary to complete all these objects before 
they proceeded further. The public had 
a right to know all the probable cost for 
such matters, or they might be led gradually 
to an interminable and endless expense. 

Lord Duncannon remarked, that Mr. 
Blore had made two reports—the first, as 
to the estimate necessary to complete this 
building, and to fit it up as a royal resi- 
dence: and he had distinctly stated, that 
75,0001. would be a sufficient sum for that 
purpose. The second report referred to 
the probable cost of state apartments, and 
that gentleman had therein stated that his 
attention had not been particularly directed 
to that subject, but that, if such a plan was 
in contemplation, it would be necessary to 
purchase a number of houses in the vicinity 
of the Palace, the value of which he had 
no means of ascertaining. With reference 
to furniture, he begged leave to observe, 
that there was a large quantity in store, 
which it was proposed to place in the new 
Palace. 

Mr. Hunt saw little reason for the hon. 
member for Surrey to congratulate himself 
and the country on the saving to the public, 
by the mode Government proposed to raise 
the money to finish this building. Was it 
not the same if the property of the public 
in Crown lands was sold, and the public 
revenue thereby diminished, as if it were 
taken away by direct taxation? By taxa- 
tion, of course, they must supply the de- 
ficiency in the usual annual receipt of 
Crown land revenue. 

Lord Athorp said, that this was the esti- 
mate of the architect for the building: Mr. 
Blore was that architect; and from what 
he knew of him, he believed that the build- 
ing would be completed for the amount 
given in the estimate: undoubtedly, the 
fixtures and furniture were not included, but 
as his noble friend had already explained, he 
hoped there would not be a very heavy 
charge on those accounts, from the quantity 
of furniture now in hand. It was quite true 
that the Crown lands were under the con- 
trol of Parliament, and no difference could 
be made between them and other public 
property, but it was considered the present 
was the most convenient way of meeting 
the expense. 

The Order of the Day read, and the 
House went into Committee. 

Lord Duncannon moved that the first 
clause of the Bill be agreed to. 

Mr. Goulburn objected to the principle 
of taking the Crown lands to defray the 
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would not sanction the adoption of such a 
measure. 

Mr. Hume thought, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was the last person who ought to 
have made such an objection, as the building 
of the Palace had been carried on by the 
late Government, and a certain portion of 
the expense had been provided for by the 
sale of Crown lands, during the time he 
had been in office. 

Mr. Courtenay observed, that it might 
not be convenient to defray this cost vut of 
the taxes, but certainly the Crown lands 
ought not to be alienated for the purpose. 
It would be better, in his opinion, to make 
them chargeable for the amount for a cer- 
tain number of years. 

Sir Robert Inglis regretted to hear the 
hon. member for Surrey promulgate a doc- 
trine which was, in effect, saying, that the 
property of the Crown was the property of 
the public, whereas that property was as 
much the individual property of the Sove- 
reign on his coming to the ‘Throne, as was 
the estate of any gentleman on his duly 
arriving at the possession of it. It was, how- 
ever, a matter of arrangement between the 
Sovereign and the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, whether he would change it for an- 
other species of revenue of adequate value. 
Another observation of the hon. Member 
was still more important—he seemed to 
look to the Crown lands as the source from 
which the Palace was to be completed, not 
considering that every alienation of them 
must be made up to the Sovereign from 
some other fund on a future occasion. 

Mr. Briscoe said, the Bill could not pass 
into a law without the consent of the 
Crown itself, and that was, of course, an 
answer to the hon. Baronet’s objection. 

Mr. Hunt said, the public knew full 
well that the charges for the Civil List 
came out of the produce of the taxes, and 
therefore they would have no objection to 
see these Crown lands alienated, instead of 
the produce of them given to the favourite 
Minister of the day. 

Lord Althorp begged to remark, in reply 
to the hon. member for the University of 
Oxford, that he was fully aware that the 
Crown lands could only be considered as 
belonging to the public during the life of 
the Sovereign with whom the bargain had 
been made for the exchange of such lands 
against the grant of the Civil List. 

Mr. Courtenay said, the objection to the 
Bill was, that it would be found a wasteful 
means of providing for the expense. A 
total alienation of the lands ought not to 
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be tolerated, although it might be advisable 
to charge them with the expense for a term 
of years. 

The House resumed. 


Scuoots or Anatomy. |] Mr. Warburton, 
in moving the Second Reading of the Bill 
for regulating Schools of Anatomy, said, 
that he should not feel it necessary to 
detain the House at this stage upon a Bill, 
the principle of which had been recognized 
and acted upon by a former House of Com- 
mons. 

Sir Robert Inglis thought, that some- 
thing more was due to the House than the 
brief announcement of the hon. Gentleman, 
that a Bill of a similar character had been 
already before them, as there were several 
objections to the principle of this Bill, 
which required to be obviated before it 
could have his assent. On a former occa- 
sion he had endeavoured to introduce a 
clause into that Bill without success— 
which, however, he was glad to observe, 
was a distinct enactment in the present 
Bill, and separated dissection from the 
crime of murder. He considered it inex- 
pedient that such a penalty should remain 
on the Statute Books, while they were en- 
deavouring to procure subjects to facilitate 
the study of anatomy, from poor-houses and 
hospitals. This was undoubtedly an improve- 
ment—but there were also omissions. One 
was, that no provision was made for the 
decent interment of the remains of those 
persons who had been the subjects of an- 
atomical investigation. But the great prin- 
ciple to which the hon. Member ought to 
have directed the attention of the House 
was, the paramount necessity of procuring 
the means to facilitate the study of surgery. 
He believed the science of anatomy could 
not at present be legally followed. He was 
satisfied that the study of that science was 
necessary for the successful practice of 
medicine, and that, therefore, some means 
must be taken to remedy the present state 
of the law. He had ascertained, that 
during last year there were only eleven 
bodies which could be legally disposed of 
as subjects, and these were to supply 800 
students of medicine, who ought to have 
obtained, at least, for the necessary com- 
pletion of their education, one or more 
subjects, each. He did not mean to say 
that this Bill would not remedy that de- 
ficiency, but what he complained of was, 
that the operation of the clause which went 
to provide subjects would chiefly fall upon 
the poorer classes. The Bill provided, that 
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any person “ having the lawful custody of 
a body” might permit it to be anatomized. 
These words would include the keeper of a 
workhouse, or the head of an hospital. In 
the former Bill a provision had been intro- 
duced, allowing persons to dispose of their 
bodies after death; perhaps that provision 
might be improved upon by a registry of 
such sales being kept, which should state 
the sum paid, and all other particulars. A 
party should also have the power of re- 
scinding such a contract by repaying double 
the amount. This would prevent frauds 
upon the purchasers. But the great point 
he desired to establish was, that poverty 
should not necessarily subject its unhappy 
victim to the knife of the anatomist. 
Prisoners, also, who died in gaol, ought 
not to be exposed to dissection without the 
consent of their relatives. These were 
points he wished to see amended in the Bill, 
and he was fully satisfied that some mea- 
sure of the kind was necessary. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham felt satisfied that 
while men, from sordid motives, could be 
induced to commit such crimes as those 
which had lately excited so much horror in 
the metropolis, none but the strongest mea- 
sures could be effectual to prevent a repe- 
tition of them. He did not take the pre- 
sent Bill to be one of that kind; and, 
therefore, if upon that ground only, he 
should be disposed to object to it. Perhaps 
it might be necessary to inflict some punish- 
ment upon the receivers of bodies as wel] as 
those who obtained them unlawfully. He 
was not so impressed with the indispensable 
necessity of procuring subjects as some 
other hon. Gentlemen appeared to be. In 
time of war the field of battle furnished 
enough of subjects, and there surgeons might 
obtain a competent knowledge of anatomy. 
He considered the Bill to be surrounded by 
serious difficulties. On the one hand it 
could not be overlooked, that the present 
high price of subjects operated as a bounty 
on unlawful means of obtaining them ; and 
on the other, by confining the operation of 
the Bill, in a great degree, to the poorer 
classes, it must tend to perpetuate existing 
prejudices against a practice, which the 
usage of devoting the bodies of murderers 
only for the purpose of dissection had invest- 
ed with the most ignominious associations. 
He did not conceive dissection to be so 
absolutely necessary to the advancement 
of science, as that the feelings of indivi- 
duals, indeed of the country at large, 
should be shocked by the means necessarily 
resorted to to procure a sufficient supply of 
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subjects. But, at all events, considering 
that the present Bill would give a legal 
encouragement to the traffic in human 
blood, he would decidedly oppose it. 

Mr. Hume said, the hon Member could 
not have attended to the evidence given by 
the highest medical authority, that only 
about ten or twelve bodies could be legally 
had during the year, while 1100 or 1200 
were wanted, and of which 900 were actu- 
ally obtained. The inducement to murder 
for the sale of the body of the victim re- 
sulted from the high price which could be 
obtained for subjects for anatomy. The 
effect of the present Bill would be to re- 
duce that price, and consequently to lessen 
the premium, if not entirely to remove the 
inducement to murder. The hon. Member 
who spoke last must have forgotten, when he 
alluded to the facilities which were afforded 
to the study of anatomy in time of war, that 
those to whom those facilities were afforded 
were men who must previously have com- 
pleted their surgical education. The object 
of the measure now proposed was, to give 
some facility to the study of anatomy to those 
who had yet to learn. Thirty years ago, 
subjects could be procured for 2/. or 3i., 
but now they could not be had for less than 
10/.: was not the Legislature, therefore, 
bound to guard against the repetition of 
such atrocious crimes as had been lately 
committed, by reducing the temptation to 
commit them? There might be some dif- 
ference of opinion with regard to the details 
of the Bill, but he trusted, that in the Com- 
mittee these might be so improved as to 
give general satisfaction. He had been 
informed by a medical gentleman, that he 
had found it necessary to prohibit wholly 
any subjects being brought to his dissecting 
rooms, for fear of giving any encourage- 
ment to the horrid practices of assassination 
which had recently prevailed. The study 
of surgery must necessarily suffer from 
such impediments and difficulties. No 
person could be more anxious than he was 
to prevent individual feelings from being 
lacerated, and he hoped that that was 
guarded against, by the provision introduced 
into the Bill, that the body of no person 
should be dissected without his consent 
being previously obtained, or that of his 
nearest relative. He should, therefore, vote 
for its being read a second time. 

Mr. Perceval thought, that after the 
crimes which had lately been perpetrated, 
some measure should be introduced which 
would effectually prevent a recurrence of 
them. ‘To this end, he thought it would 
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be wise to bring in a temporary measure, 
which should make the possession of a 
body obtained for the purposes of anatomy, 
an offence liable to the same penalties as 
those inflicted for felony. A bill of that 
kind, operating for a particular period —for 
instance, for two years—would he conceived, 
be the best check to the horrible and re- 
volting crime which had taken its name 
from Burke. The absolute necessity of dis- 
section for the space of twoyears could not be 
argued, because every one must feel con- 
vinced that there were at the present 
moment in this country enough of medical 
men, perfectly skilled in the science of 
anatomy, to meet any emergency that might 
occur within that period. Those who 
were anxious to gain experience and ex- 
pertness in the use of the knife (and it was 
to that that the attention of many young 
men was materially directed) might find in 
the dissection of animals nearly all the ad- 
vantage which could result from the mere 
mutilation of human bodies. Looking upon 
the present Bill as one which would lead 
to the violation of one of the feelings most 
strongly implanted in our nature, without, 
at the same time, offering a strong and 
decided check to the crime to which he had 
alluded, he should certainly feel himself 
bound to oppose it. 

Mr. Frederick Pollock differed from the 
hon. Member who had just sat down. As 
every surgeon had frequent occasion to 
perform on the living subject operations 
necessary for the preservation of life, cessa- 
tion in the practice of qualifying himself 
for such operations for two years would 
materially impair his efficiency. He, 
therefore, approved of the principle of the 
Bill, although he conceived some of its 
provisions to be unnecessary, as only going 
to legalize that against which there was 
no law. It was provided, for example, 
that it should be lawful with his own 
consent, or the consent of his nearest 
known relative, to permit the body of 
any person to undergo anatomical exami- 
nation. That power already belonged to 
executors. Another clause made it lawful 
for a medical man to examine a body after 
death, provided he had the consent of the 
party in whose lawful custody it was. 
This would appear to throw a doubt 
upon the present ability of medical persons 
legally to examine the body after death. 
The Bill also assumed, that no medical 
student had a right to be in possession of 
any part of a dead body, although it was 
very doubtful if such a law was in existence. 
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Every one, he thought, must feel the ne- 
cessity of some provision being made for 
the supply of subjects for anatomy, since it 
was a manifest absurdity that surgeons who 
were considered civilly—nay, often even 
criminally—guilty of crime, if they com- 
mitted a mistake in their practice, should 
be debarred, from the only means of attain- 
ing a competent knowledge of their profes- 
sion. He admitted, that if public horror 
was excited, by the manner in which the 
study of anatomy was practised, it ought to 
be put down, but where it was conducted 
in privacy, he did not see why it should 
be unlawful for a medical practitioner to be 
in possession of a subject. Bodies were fre- 
quently imported from foreign countries, 
and this Bill presumed, that it was already 
unlawful to be in possession of such 
bodies, or even of mummies. At the same 
time, he wished that every care should he 
taken to prevent the bodies of even the 
humblest classes from being disposed of 
without the full consent of their relatives, 
as a feeling of affection for the remains of 
their friends was very prevalent among 
such persons, and he was the last man to 
think of trifling with their feelings in that 
respect. 

Mr. Hunt said, he was most anxious 
that the hon. Member who had introduced 
the Bill, should have given his reasons for 
bringing forward such a measure, as it was 
evident from the observations of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down, that it would be found perfectly in- 
operative, seeing that the only two clauses 
authorizing parties to possess and dispose of 
bodies, gave no more power for such pur- 
poses than already existed. This Bill gave 
a power to persons to dispose of bodies, but 
they were persons who ought not to have 
that power; for not only, as had been said 
by the hon. member for the University of 
Oxford,might work-house-keepers dispose of 
dead bodies under its enactments, but gaolers, 
also, who had the custody of persons who 
died in debt, and undertakers, likewise, 
for both of these might have lawful posses- 
sion of bodies. But whatever might be the 
nature of a Bill to be passed for such 
purposes, its operation would principally 
fall upon the poor. He was not such a 
Goth or Vandal as to wish to impede the 
study of surgery and anatomy, but he held 
it asa matter of great regret that some bill 
had not been brought forward to prevent 
the practice of “ Burking;” a practice which 
had been carried on of late to such an ex- 
tent, that he was surprised it had not come 
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under the special notice of Ministers. The 
legal price to be given for dead bodies 
would, under this Bill, act as a premium to 
needy people to neglect their relatives. 
What would be much more beneficial than 
anything contained in this Bill, would be 
to throw open the hospitals throughout 
England, instead of suffering them to be 
monopolized as they now were. He him- 
self knew, some years ago, and he had been 
recently again informed upon the best 
authority, that the conduct of the young 
students in the dissecting-room was too 
often perfectly disgusting—too disgusting 
to be described even in an assembly like 
that, composed as it was entirely of 
men. He regretted, that the Mover of 
this Bill had not been able to devise a 
better plan to accomplish his object, for 
there were many clauses in the Bill which 
he should feel bound to oppose. They 
ought not to be satisfied with saying that 
the relative of a party might give his body 
up for dissection if the party himself had 
not forbidden it, but they ought to insist 
upon the party’s mark or signature, made 
in the presence of two witnesses, to prove 
such assent; for there could be no doubt 
that the poverty-stricken wretch, who 
would wish to dispose of the dead body of 
a relative, would take care not to let his 
expressed desire to the contrary be known. 

The Attorney General thought, that the 
hon. Gentleman was mistaken in supposing 
that his hon. and learned friend opposite 
could have meant to say that this Bill did 
not give executors greater powers than 
they now possessed. He recollected a case 
in which a party was convicted and brought 
up before the Judges of the King’s Bench, 
and punished for having part of a dead 
body in his possession. The hon. member 
for Preston appeared to require some new 
law to be passed to prevent the practice of 
“ Burking ;” but what kind of law would 
he have? ‘ Burking” was murder, the 
punishment for which was as great as 
possible. The difficulty with respect 
to “ Burking” was its detection ; it was 
generally found, that the more severe was 
the punishment for an offence, in the same 
degree was the difficulty in ‘detecting it. 
The obvious and only mode of preventing 
this crime was, to take away the motive or 
inducement to it; and that could only be 
done by diminishing the price of subjects. 
At present, medical men must pay for the 
murder as well as for the corpse; but by 
making the corpse, in future, easily pro- 
curable, all temptation to murder would be 
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removed. At any rate, whatever might 
be the mischief likely to arise from the 
legalized sale of dead bodies, the prejudice 
against it must be removed by reflecting on 
the still greater mischief of not endeavour- 
ing, at least, to put a stop to the frightful 
practices which had lately prevailed in 
London. 

Mr. Warburton said, he should very 
shortly reply to some of the observations 
which had been made on the present occa- 
sion, without going into any detail with 
respect to the principle of the measure. He 
had heard it remarked, that he had brought 
forward this Bill in thin Houses, but hon. 
Members must know how difficult it was, 
except upon matters of great public or politi- 
cal interest, for any individual, bringing for- 
ward a measure, to obtain a large assembly 
of Members; and when those matters of 
public interest were brought forward, they 
engrossed and absorbed the whole time of 
the House ; so that, unless advantage were 
taken of such evenings as the present, it 
was vain for any private individual to at- 
tempt to originate a legislative enactment. 
The hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Inglis) had 
said, that he had made no introductory 
statement with respect to the Bill; but 
this had been done when it was first intro- 
duced, and he had.then fully explained the 
principal clause—which allowed permission 
to be given for the anatomical examination 
of a body, except where the party him- 
self desired that such an examination 
should not take place, or the nearest known 
relative of the deceased should refuse his 
consent to such dissection. He did not 
think that he could go further towards con- 
sulting the wishes and feelings of indi- 
viduals ; and these clauses, it must be re- 
membered, applied to the rich as well as 
to the poor ; although, no doubt, the bodies 
of the poor would be more numerous than 
those of the rich, because the poor were in 
greater numbers than the rich; but the 
principle of the Bill applied equally to both. 
Although he had not been successful in 
founding a Bill upon the Report of a Com- 
mittee of 1829, he was happy to observe 
that the labours of that Committee had not 
been entirely useless ; for the Representa- 
tives of the free Republican States of Mas- 
sachusetts having appointed a Committee 
to inquire into the subject, that Committee 
had quoted largely from their report, in 
that which they themselves had made ; 
and, ultimately, a bill was founded upon 
their report, without its being considered 
that injury was done to the feelings of any 
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part of the community by provision being 
made for this want of subjects. People 
talked of science as a matter of curiosity— 
for the mere gratification of those who had 
leisure, rather than as one of the noblest 
and most beneficial acquirements of man ; 
they talked as if surgery were like astro- 
nomy, or mathematics, and as if it were not 
a matter of absolute necessity that means 
should be provided for curing the wounds 
and injuries to which the bodies of the poor 
were liable as well as the rich. The latter 
would always be able to pay for the very 
best treatment; and if it were necessary 
that a medical student should go to France 
or Germany to complete his anatomical edu- 
cation, they could defray the expense con- 
sequent upon his so doing; but if the 
wounds and injuries of the poor were to be 
cured, the means by which those who are 
to attend them are to acquire their know- 
ledge must be rendered cheap and accessible. 
He would beg leave to conclude the few 
observations he had thought it necessary to 
make, in reply to what had fallen from hon. 
Gentlemen, with this general remark, that, 
as long as the Judges found it necessary to 
inflict punishment for transactions such 
as those which had been adverted to in the 
debate, so long would it be necessary for the 
Members of the Legislature to consider 
whether the evils arising out of the law 
could not be remedied by enactments of 
their own. 

Question put that the Bill be read a 
second time.—There not being forty Mem- 
bers present, the House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, January 19, 1832. 


MINuTES.] Petition presented. By the Duke of RichMonD, 
from Milborne Port, a second Petition against the Import- 
ation of Foreign Gloves. 


Inp1A—Laws RELATING TO PRo- 
PERTY.] Lord Bezley presented a Peti- 
tion from the Ministers of the Presidency 
of Bombay, praying for an alteration in 
the administration of the Hindoo and 
Mohammedan laws of property and in- 
heritance ;_ the prayer of which, he con- 
sidered particularly deserving the attention 
of their Lordships. He was aware that notice 
had been already drawn to this subject, in- 
asmuch as the matter had been brought 
before the Committee which sat upon the 
affairs of India about two years ago; and 
in consequence of the report which emanated 
from that Committee, a representation was 
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made to the Court of Directors, and in- 
structions were sent out by them to the 
government of India, recommending the 
abolition of these laws. He had no doubt, 
therefore, that due attention would be paid 
to the subject by the present Governor« 
general. Should, however, the object for 
which the petitioners prayed, not be at- 
tained in consequence of what had already 
passed upon the subject, the question might 
be brought before their Lordships when 
the great question respecting the renewal 
of the Company’s Charter came under their 
consideration. 

Lord Ellenborough did not rise to oppose 
the prayer of the petition ; but he thought 
it was within the power of the local govern- 
ment of India to do all that the petitioners 
required. It was particularly desirable, 
in his opinion, that every question which it 
might be necessary to discuss, with reference 
to the production of ultimate benefit to 
India, should be considered separately, and 
not be deferred until they came to consider 
the greater question of the Charter ; as he 
was fully convinced, that in determining 
what should be the future system of govern- 
ment with regard to India, and the nature 
of our management respecting the China 
trade, their Lordships would have subjects, 
in themselves sufficiently important, to 
occupy their undivided attention. 

Lord Bexley did not wish to defer the 
consideration of this question until the 
subjects of the Charter and the China 
trade should come under the consideration 
of their Lordships ; indeed, he had stated, 
that he understood orders had been already 
transmitted to the local government on this 
question. All he intended to say was, 
that in the event of the prayer of the peti- 
tion not being attended tc in the meantime, 
the subject might be brought forward on 
the occasion alluded to, should it be found 
necessary. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


TREATY FOR THE SETTLEMENT OF 
Beteium.| The Earl of Aberdeen said, 
their Lordships would, no doubt, recollect, 
that on the opening of the present Session, 
his Majesty in the Speech from the Throne 
had stated, that a Convention had been 
concluded between the five great Powers, 
for the arrangement of the affairs between 
Holland and Belgium, and that it should 
be laid upon the Table of the House so 
soon as ratifications were exchanged. The 
Convention was dated the 15th of Ne« 
vember, and it was now a matter of the 
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most perfect notoriety that no ratifications 
had been, up to that moment, exchanged ; 
although such ratifications ought to have 
taken place on the 15th of the present 
month. It was also well known, that his 
Majesty’s Government had agreed to extend 
the time for that expected change of ratifi- 
cations, but he must be permitted to say, 
that he felt some satisfaction that such an 
event had not taken place, for he enter- 
tained the strongest objections to the 
principle upon which that Convention was 
founded, and he had no doubt, that if 
carried into effect, its operation would be 
attended with injustice. It was therefore 
with much pleasure that he observed, there 
was still time to express an opinion upon 
the terms of that Convention, and should 
then give notice that on that day week he 
would submit a motion to their Lordships 
on the subject. 


Stave Trape.] Viscount Strang ford 
called the attention of the House to 
that part of his Majesty’s Speech which 
related to our foreign policy, and referred 
to a Convention which had been entered 
into between this country and France for 
the abolition of the Slave-trade, copies of 
which were likewise to be laid before the 
House. Parliament met on the 6th of 
December, and by a strong figure of speech 
it was said, they met for the despatch of 
business) Why they had been called 
together at so unusual a time, he confessed 
he did not know, unless it was in obedience 
to the mandates of the Press and the Poli- 
tical Unions. However, during the time 
the House sat before Christmas, its pro- 
ceedings were neither so numerous nor so 
important, as to prevent their taking into 
consideration a subject of so much import- 
ance as that to which he alluded, yet 
nothing of the sort had been done, nor any 
reason given, why the Convention was not 
laid on the Table of the House. He wished, 
therefore, to learn from nobie Lords oppo- 
site, how soon they might expect to have 
that document, for it was one upon which 
he was desirous of submitting his views to 
the House? He would now, however, say 
thus much, that we ought to pause before 
we formed new engagements with France, 
while the old remained unfulfilled ; and he 
could not but confess himself one of those 
who doubted the utility of treaties with 
France relative to maritime and commercial 
affairs ; and he, for one, founded this doubt 
upon the non-execution of all the articles 
and stipulations contained in that which, 
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by a misnomer, was designated the Treaty 
of Reciprocity—a treaty which he was sure 
would be regarded by the French only so 
long as their interests required its aid. He 
would give notice, that he would on an 
early day, move for some Returns which 
would direct their Lordships’ attention, not 
to the whole of that momentous subject, 
but to that portion which wrought, and 
was likely to work so much injury, and be 
productive of so many grievances to the 
shipping interest in this country. He would 
some day next week bring the subject 
under the consideration of the House. 


General Registry. 


IPOS OL DL LCDI 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, January 19, 1832. 


MrinvuTeEs.] Bills broughtin. By Mr. Spring Ricr, more 
effectually preventing Embezzlement by Public Servants, 
and to Consolidate the Laws relating to Permits. By the 
Lorp ApvocateE, for the making Provision fer the De- 
spatch of Business in the Scotch Exchequer Court. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Croker, the 
Amount of Assessed Taxes paid in different Counties; and 
the registered Shipping of the different Ports of the United 
Kingdom :— On the Motion of Mr. Sprine Rick, of all 
Exchequer-bills issued between 5th January, 1831, and 5th 
January, 1852; and for all such to be issued, charged on 
the Supplies of 1852; an account of all Half-pay Pensions, 
and Allowances to be paid by the East-India Company to 
his Majesty’s Forces serving in India between 5th April, 
1852, and 5th April, 1833; an account of Money in the 
Exchequer, and remaining to be received, to complete the 
year accounts up to 5th January, 1832:—On the Motion of 
Mr. CRoKER, a comparative statement of the Population 
of each County in the United Kingdom, and the number 
of Members to be sent by each according to the Reform 
Bill. and a Return of the last year’s Revenue for England, 
Scotland, Wales and Ireland, respectively, distinguishing 
the Customs, Excise, Stamp, and Assessed Taxes for each, 
and an account of the Custom duties collected in, and the 
amount of registered Shipping, belonging to the several 
Ports of England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, who were 
to return Members by the Reform Bill:—On the Motion 
of Mr. Herries, Copies of all Communications between 
the Governments of this country and the Netherlands re- 
lating to the payment of the Russian Loan:—On the Mo- 
tion of Mr. Alderman THompson, of the Expenses incurred 
in equipping his Majesty’s Ships Romney and Ceylon, for 
Troop Ships, and the comparative Estimate of their main- 
tenance with hired Ships of the same tonnage. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Crampton, from the Catholic 
Tradesmen, and Catholic Householders of Galway, for a 
provision in the Irish Reform Bill to preserve the peculiar 
franchise of that place. By Mr. Hunt, from the Members 
of the North-western Metropolitan Political Union, for the 
Repeal of the Assessed Taxes. 


GENERAL Reaistry OF DEEDs.] Mr. 
Strickland presented a Petition from Hedon, 
in the East Riding of Yorkshire, against the 
Registry Bill, which the petitioners alleged 
would create great expense and its opera- 
tion be attended with considerable risk and 
delay. They particularly complained of that 
provision in the Bill, which prevented the 
officers of the Registry being personally 
liable in cases of mal practices. He could 
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distinctly affirm, that public opinion in the 
counties of York and Somerset, was de- 
cidedly opposed to the whole machinery of 
the proposed Bill. 

Sir Edward Sugden hoped, that his hon. 
and learned friend, the member for Stafford, 
would postpone the further consideration 
of this Bill, until the House had disposed 
of the Reform Bill. Whilst the Reform 
Bill was under discussion he was certain 
that this Bill could not undergo a sufficient 
discussion. 

Mr. Campbell could not consent to post- 
pone the further progress of this Bill. He 
was most anxious for a full and early 
discussion of it, for it had been strangely 
misunderstood. He considered it to be a 
subject which called for the early consider- 
ation of the House. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham hoped that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would not persevere 
in pressing this Bill at present on the 
House. 

Mr. Hume expressed a contrary hope. 
He trusted that his hon. and learned friend 
would press this Bill forward on all fitting 
occasions. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson advised his hon. 
and learned friend to press forward the Bill, 
notwithstanding the admonition of his 
hon. and learned friend, the member for St. 
Mawes. It was not to be tolerated that 
the Reform Bill should be made to stop all 
the other business of the country. 

Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey said, the 
Bill ought to undergo a thorough investi- 
gation before it was adopted, but as it was 
the parent of all the other bills to effect im- 
provements in the laws relating to real 
property, he hoped that it would be carried 
forward without delay. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, he was only 
anxious for so much delay as would enable 
the country gentlemen fully to understand 
and appreciate the nature of a Bill which 
particularly affected them. It ought not 
to be exclusively left to lawyers to argue it, 
nor should the laws of the land be altered 
without having as much information as 
could be procured upon every subject. The 
hon. member for Colchester was in error, 
in saying, this Bill was the parent of other 
bills; it really had very little connexion 
with them. 

Petition to be printed. 


Grove Trapve.] Mr. Crampton pre- 
sented a Petition from the Glove Manufac- 
turers of Milborne Port, against the import- 
The petitioners 


ation of French Gloves, 
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stated, that since that importation had been 
permitted, the English glove manufacturers 
were reduced to a state of unprecedented 
distress. The trade had suffered so much 
depression during the last year, that prices 
had fallen from twelve to fifteen per cent ; 
in consequence of which the present prices 
were scarcely adequate to pay for the bare 
manufacture of the articles. The peti- 
tioners represented, that their trade was 
one of a domestic nature, and was carried 
on in such a way as to prevent the neces- 
sity of children being separated from their 
parents. The petitioners attributed the 
depression of their trade, entirely to the 
importation of French gloves ; and they con- 
sidered this country was not able to under- 
sell the produce of foreign markets. They 
further stated, that unless the Legislature 
afforded them some protection, they must 
leave the country or be reduced to the last 
extremity. The gentlemen whose names 
were affixed to the petition, employed not 
less than 500 persons each; and he was 
sorry to state, that within a very short period 
they had been obliged to diminish their 
work by at least one-third ; the consequence 
of which was, that a number of persons 
were thrown out of employ, many of 
whom were already in the workhouse. 
The petitioners concluded by praying, that 
the importation of foreign gloves might be 
prohibited. This was a subject of great 
difficulty ; but he certainly hoped, that 
some measure might be devised, to afford 
these petitioners relief, and which at the 
same time, might be compatible with those 
great principles of unshackled commerce, 
which had been for some time pursued, 
and he further trusted, that such relief 
might be given without detriment to the 
public revenue. 

Mr. Hunt regretted, that he did not see 
the hon. members for Worcester and Wood- 
stock in their places as he wished to 
address them particularly, because he was 
constantly receiving letters from those places, 
and from Yeovil, complaining of the distress 
under which the glove trade laboured. 
Unhappily, these towns, which for so many 
years, had ranked among the most prosperous 
in England, had now become the most 
miserable, and he had, therefore, hoped, 
the Members of the two former places 
at least, would have attended on this 
occasion. 

Mr. Hume hoped, that the petitioners 
would not allow themselves to be led away 
by the representations which had been 
made to them, as to the cause of their present, 
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condition. He would ask them, when 
they complained of the pressure under 
which they laboured, to say, what branch 
of our manufactures was not in a distressed 
state. His great object was, to direct their 
attention to the proper cause of their dis- 
tress, and to remove from their minds the 
impression, that if this trade were thrown 
open to-morrow, it would in any degree 
aid their return to a more prosperous con- 
dition. With the sentiments which he 
entertained on the subject, he did hope the 
House would suspend their opinion for the 
present; because, when the persons in- 
terested in this trade, brought the matter 
fully under the consideration of the House, 
he conceived they were bound to make 
out a case to shew that what they com- 
plained of had been created by the free- 
trade system. He was satisfied, that no 
alteration which could be effected in our 
present commercial policy would benefit 
the glove-trade and that the cause of its 
present stagnation did not originate in the 
adoption of the system of free-trade. 

Mr. Warburton had been requested by 
persons interested in the glove-trade at 
Yeovil to support the prayer of the peti- 
tion ; and, so far as it prayed for relief, he 
had no objection to do so. But he ap- 
prehended, that no Gentleman in that 
House, whatever interest he represented— 
whether agriculture, manufactures, or com- 
merce—would support a proposition for ex- 
tending relief to one body of persons exclu- 
sively, to the prejudice of the general in- 
terests of the country. The whole of the 
manufacturing interests were sutlering under 
pressure—for instance, the iron trade. ‘This 
country exported her iron to the whole 
world, in various shapes ; and yet no branch 
of her commerce suffered greater distress. 
The petitioners ought not to delude them- 
selves by erroneous conjectures as to the 
origin of their present depression, and 
ascribe it to free-trade: because, before the 
present system was introduced, smuggling 
had been carried on to an immense extent. 
What the circumstances were which had 
led to the existing depreciation of our 
trade, he would not stop to explain; but 
he was persuaded that, so far from the dis- 
tress of the petitioners being removed by 
the adoption of a prohibitory system, such 
a course would only aggravate the evil. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan felt it to be impos- 
sible to allow one observation of the hon. 
member for Middlesex to pass unnoticed, 
as that hon. Gentleman had said, that a 
case could not be made out by the peti- 
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tioners, to show that the prevailing system 
of free-trade had been the cause of their 
distress. But it was a notorious fact, that 
a very large quantity of French gloves was 
imported into this country, and he appre- 
hended, that it was not for the petitioners 
to make out a case, but for hon. Gentlemen 
who supported the principles of free-trade, 
and who upheld the system which had 
permitted this large foreign importation, to 
prove that the present policy operated be- 
neficially to the home manufacturers. 

Mr. Sanford was giad to hear the ob- 
servations which had just been made by hon. 
Gentlemen who had spoken on the petition ; 
because, during the last Session, the hon. 
member for Worcester had moved for a 
Committee to inquire into the causes of 
the distress under which the glove-trade 
laboured, which had not been granted, and 
he regretted this, as he was sure many 
persons could be found competent to prove 
whether the country had been benefitted or 
not by the present system. The present 
condition of the manufacturers was such as 
to force the consideration of the different 
systems upon the attention of the Legis- 
lature. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he had the honour 
of recently receiving a deputation of gentle- 
men connected with the glove-trade, who 
had stated the great difficulties under 
which they laboured, and had endeavoured 
to convince him that no other remedy could 
be devised to lessen their distress than the 
prohibition of foreign gloves. They had 
asked, whether there existed any insuperable 
objection to revert to the old system? Then 
a doubt arose, whether it would be possible 
to put down smuggling to such an extent as 
to protect the manufacturer? Or whether 
it was possible to prevent the continual 
intercourse between the dealers in the two 
countries in England and France; upon this 
view of the case, the gentleman suggested 
schemes to protect themselves by. ‘To all 
their suggestions, the utmost attention was 
given, and many communications took place 
in consequence, between them and the Go- 
vernment, and the ultimate result was, 
he believed, that the parties were satisfied 
that any prohibitory system, instead of les- 
sening would only aggravate the evils they 
laboured under, because smuggling would, 
of necessity, increase to an amazing extent. 
With regard to stamping gloves, it was 
made quite clear, that forged stamps would 
speedily be fabricated, and thus the inven- 
tion would become useless. He had only 
to add, that there existed on the part of 
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Government, every disposition to receive 
communications from the glove-trade, and 
adopt any suggestions, that were likely to 
lead to a beneficial result. 

Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey thought it 
curious to observe, upon every discus- 
sion in which the subject of free-trade was 
introduced, how careful hon. Gentlemen 
were, to avoid all sort of reference to that 
which was the real remedy of these evils. 
The petitioners felt the effects of a system 
which, although it might be sound in 
theory, must, under the existing circum- 
stances, press heavily on them; and he 
asked any man—whether he was a glove 
manufacturer, or a manufacturer of any 
other articles—whether he could (generally 
speaking) compete with foreign markets ? 
There was but one remedy for the evil, 
and that was, to relieve the productive in- 
dustry of the country from an unjust, ex- 
cessive, and partial taxation, which weighed 
down the millions of unrepresented English- 
men, until this was removed, it was in vain 
to have learned disquisitions on free-trade or 
prohibitive systems. 

Petition to be printed. 

Mr. Crampton then presented another 
petition, with the same prayer from Mil- 
borne Port. He felt himself incompetent to 
enter on the great question of free trade, 
but he could assert that the petitioners were 
in such a distressed state that he did hope 
some remedy would be found to mitigate it. 

Mr. Robinson had unfortunately not 
been in the House when the last peti- 
tion was presented; he, therefore, gladly 
availed himself of the present occasion to 
say, that if Government were determined 
to continue the free trade system, the 
manufacturers of gloves must give up 
their business, and the trade would thereby 
be totally lost to this country. He under- 
stood that his hon. colleague had certain 
propositions to make, with reference to the 
glove trade, and he should reserve him- 
self, to enter minutely into the business, 
for that occasion, but he had hoped such 
a course would have been unnecessary, as 
he expected Ministers would have made 
up their minds, either to propose some 
remedy or allow of the appointment of a 
Commitiee to investigate fully the hard 
case of the glove manufacturers, to see if 
any legislative enactment could improve 
their condition. 

Mr. Weyland regretted, that the free 
trade system had been introduced, as he 
was fully convinced that it was impossible 
for our manufacturers to compete with 
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those of :foreign countries, so long as we 
were oppressed with such heavy taxes. 
With respect to this particular trade which 
employed so many women and children, 
and was quite a domestic occupation, some 
relaxation of these principles ought to be 
immediately made in its favour. 
Petition to be printed. 


Petitions FRoM PoxiticaAL Unions. ] 
Mr. Hunt presented a Petition from the 
United Political Unions of Manchester, in 
favour of the principle of the Reform Bill, 
but complaining of that clause which made 
an invidious distinction between the renter 
of a house of 10/. a year and one who paid 
a shilling less. 

The Speaker asked how the petition was 
signed. 

Mr. Hunt said, it was from the members 
of the Political Union at Manchester, in 
public meeting assembled, and signed on 
behalf of the meeting by Henry Graves, 
their Chairman. 

The Speaker: There is nothing to dis- 
qualify Mr. Graves from signing a petition, 
in his being a member of a Political Union, 
but the House cannot receive a petition 
signed by one individual on behalf of a 
body of men, except that individual be the 
legally recognized organ of that body. 
Where a petition is presented from several 
individuals, it must be signed by those in- 
dividuals, except in cases of a corporation 
or chartered body. 

_ Mr. Hunt begged to withdraw the pe- 
tition. 

Petition withdrawn. 


PoruLaTIon RetTuRNS (IRELAND).] 
Mr. Leader wished to know, from the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stanley) oppo- 
site, whether he would be prepared at an 
early day to lay the population returns of 
Ireland before the House, and whether, in 
the mean time, he would have any objec- 
tion to lay on the Table a comparative ab- 
stract of the returns of 1821 and 1831? 

Mr. Stanley said, he was afraid that the 
returns to which the hon. Member reterred 
would not be ready for some time. But if 
it were a satisfaction to the hon. Member 
to know the whole amount, he would refer 
him to a paper which had been presented, 
showing that the whole amount was 
7,734,000, being an increase of 133 per 
cent. on the census of 1821; while the 
average increase of the population of Eng- 
land during the same period was between 
fifteen and sixteen per cent. 
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Mr. Leader moved for the abstract, which 
was ordered. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM—BILL FOR 
InELAND—First Srace.] Mr. Stanley 
rose to move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Representation of Ireland. He 
said it was not expedient for him to enter 
into the various subjects which would na- 
turally suggest themselves in the progress of 
the Bill, and the less so, as, in the first place, 
he had reason to believe that the House 
would not refuse him leave to bring in the 
Bill, which had been introduced in the 
last Session of Parliament; and, secondly, 
that the principles on which it rested were 
such as could not be affected by local cir- 
cumstances. ‘They were such as were con- 
nected with reason and justice, and the 
Constitution of the United Empire. Nei- 
ther was it, on this occasion, necessary for 
him to enter upon the discussion of prin- 
ciples which had been already recognized 
for England, and which must be held to 
apply equally to Ireland, unless some speci- 
fic reasons could be shown why the same 
rules should not apply to both countries. 
He trusted it would not be disputed that 
the House had acknowledged, that nominal 
Representation was contrary to the spirit 
and intention of our Constitution, and that 
the return of Members by individuals was 
no longer to be tolerated. The House had 
admitted that the members of a small cor- 
poration should not enjoy the monopoly of 
the Representation of a town, to the exclu- 
sion of the great body of the inhabitants— 
they had admitted, that residence in a town 
should be a necessary qualification for voters 
in boroughs, and they had also admitted, 
that certain qualifications as to property 
should become the foundation of the right 
of voting in certain cases; and unless they 
were prepared to contend, that what was true 
with respect to England was false when 
applied to Ireland—unless there were hon. 
Members prepared to maintain, that the re- 
ality of Representation should apply to 
England while only the mockery should be 
continued in Ireland, on them must rest 
the onus of proving their statements: but 
unless they did so, it must be admitted, that 
the same general principles of Representa- 
tion applied to both countries. It would 
devolve on those who held the opposite 
opinion to prove why the principles of Re- 
presentation to be applied to the one coun- 
try should not also be carried into operation 
in the other. He was aware that he might 
be met, by many disposed to concur in the 
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proposition that the same principles of Re- 
presentation ought to apply to the two 
countries, with the question, and that by 
no means a contemptible one—suppose the 
general proposition to be correct, was this 
the time when it could be safely applied ? 
Was this a proper period to extend the 
principle of popular Representation in Ire- 
land, when disorder and discontent were 
spread so widely in that country—when 
people were found in so many instances 
openly resisting the power of the law—and 
when agitation was carried on in so many 
places? ‘To this he would answer, that 
he was well aware of the disorders and 
difficulties to which he had adverted; he 
was aware of the conduct of those who 
called themselves the friends of Reform, 
yet whose minds were bent on exciting 
agitation and discontent through the coun- 
try, and by that and every other means 
in their power, were doing all they could 
to embarrass a Reforming Government. 
With a full knowledge of all these circum- 
stances, he would say, that if the proposed 
changes in the system of Representation 
were called for by justice in both countries, 
they were bound by the principles of justice 
to apply them equally to each, and in the 
case of Ireland, to make them applicable, 
not because, but in despite of, agitation. 
He was also aware that it was not neces- 
sary to carry the principle of Reform in 
the Representation to the same extent in 
Ireland as in England; because much of 
what was to be done in this country had been 
already effected in Ireland. Much less re- 
mained to be done in that country, because 
so much had been done already. If they 
looked to the Representation of Ireland, 
faulty as it was at the present time, and 
compared it with the description given of it 
by Mr. Grattan in 1793, it was impossible 
not to observe that a real and substantial 
progress had been made in the cause of 
Reform in that country. In Ireland there 
were no Gattons nor old Sarums; no bo- 
roughs, in short, which had not a respect 
able number of voters. The Reform, then, 
which would be necessary for Ireland, was 
only an application of the principle to a 
certain extent which had been adopted here. 
The case would have been different but for 
the changes which were made at the Union. 
Of the state of the Representation in Ire- 
land in 1793, some idea might be formed 
from the following passage in Mr. Grattan’s 
speech on that occasion :—‘‘ Of 300 Mem- 
bers,” said that right hon. Gentleman, 
“above 200 are returned by individuals ; 
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from forty to fifty are returned by ten per- 
sons; several of your boroughs have no 
resident elector at all; some of them have 
but one, and on the whole two-thirds of 
the Representatives in the House of Com- 
mons are returned by less than 100 per- 
sons! This is not that ancient, that vener- 
able constitution of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons—it is not even an aristocracy, it is an 
oligarchy. It is not an oligarchy of pro- 
perty, but of accident—not of prescription, 
but of innovation.” Much had been done 
to reform this state of things at the Union. 
On that occasion, the principles of disfran- 
chising nomination and rotten boroughs had 
been introduced and acted on to a consi- 
derable extent. He would not then enter, 
nor indeed was it necessary for him to do 
so, into the inquiry whether the proportion 
of Members left for Ireland at the Union 
ought to have been 200 or 100, nor would 
he discuss the means by which that measure 
was carried. All that it was necessary for 
him to show was, that that which was now 
recommended in England, had been partly 
adopted in Ireland at the period of the 
Union. On that occasion 200 Members 
were cut off, and 100 left, which were thus 
divided:—sixty-four for the counties (two 
for each), two each for the two principal 
cities, one for the University of Dublin, 
and thirty-one for the several towns and 
boroughs which were not disfranchised. 
The Parliament was now about to do for 
this country much of what had been already 
done for Ireland. When Mr. Grattan brought 
forward his motion for Parliamentary Re- 
form in 1798, this was the language he held ; 
and the principles he then laid down were 
those on which Government now acted. 
“ We agree, I apprehend,” said Mr. Grat- 
tan, “that twelve burgesses should not re- 
turn two Members to serve in Parliament; 
that is, we agree to the destructiun of close 
boroughs. We agree on the principle 
which is to conduct your compasses—a 
mass of propertied people—the precise num- 
ber only to be a subject of discussion ; but 
we agree that we are to look to a mass of 
people having property. How far we are 
to go, and what geographical line, whether 
the circle_or any lesser circumscription, 
may be a subject of discussion, but not of 
discord.” And again, “we cannot differ 
about the propriety of residence; of ex- 
tending the right of franchise to freemen 
by birth, marriage, or the exercise of a 
trade for a certain time. Perhaps we shall 


not differ on the propriety of extending the 
right of voting to landholders for years 
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having a certain valuable interest ; an uni- 
versal registry ; elections to be limited in 
time, and to be carried on in different 
places at once; an oath to be taken by the 
candidate, and to be repeated at the bar by 
the Member.” Now much of this had been 
accomplished by the Act of Union, and the 
remainder, he hoped,was about tobe effected 
by the Bill for which he was about to 
move. One great mistake had been made 
in the system, by which so much had been 
completed at the Union, and that was, that 
in cutting off the rotten boroughs, little 
attention had been paid to provide a com- 
petent and respectable constituency in the 
towns to which Representatives were left. 
It was absurd to say, that either Bath or 
Belfast, with each a large population, were 
adequately represented, if only such a 
mockery of Representation was given as 
placed the representation of 50,000 people 
in the hands of ten or twelve electors. 
When the principle of Representation was 
admitted, it ought not to consist merely in 
name, but in reality. As to the qualification 
of electors, it was made an essential principle, 
that in the boroughs of this country they 
must be resident, and as that necessary 
preliminary had been fully adopted in the 
English Reform Bill, it ought also to be ap- 
plied to Ireland, unless good cause could be 
shown why the franchise should not be on 
the same principle in the one country as 
in the other. But before he went further 
into the Bill, he would say one word as 
to a subject on which he differed from many 
whose opinions he respected, as well as 
from those of some others on whose opinion 
he set no value. It was as to the number 
of Members which should be allotted to 
Ireland in addition to those she already 
had. In the former Bill, it was proposed 
to give five additional Members to Ireland. 
In the present, no change was made in that 
respect; and here he could not conceal from 
himself, that he spoke in the hearing of 
many hon. Members who thought that 
Ireland was not fairly dealt with in not 
having a much greater addition of Mem- 
bers. He was not, and those hon. Mem- 
bers would admit that they were not, then 
discussing what were the conditions of 
the Union of two independent nations. 
They were considering what were the 
changes which circumstances rendered ne- 
cessary in the system of Representation as 
it now existed. He admitted, that the ob- 
jection could not be made as to the number 
of Members, if they themselves had not 
deviated from the number established at 
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the Union. He knew that that deviation 
would be urged against them by their op- 
ponents, and that, having once made the 
deviation, for the avowed object of giving 
Ireland the advantage of such an increase, 
it would be urged that she had not got 
such an increase as her increased population 
entitled her to. If, however, they looked 
at the debates in the British as well as in 
the Irish House of Commons in the year 
1800, it would be seen that no principle 
was laid down of having the number of 
Representatives fixed for a certain propor- 
tion of population and wealth. Without 
any reference to that rule, 558 Members 
were allotted as the number for Great 
Britain, and 100 for Ireland ; and here he 
begged leave to remark, that the treaty of 
Union was not a tripartite treaty, as be- 
tween England, Scotland, and Ireland, but 
between Great Britain and Ireland; and 
therefore, whatever might be taken from 
England in the number of her Represent- 
atives, and added to those of Scotland, pro- 
vided the whole number were not altered, 
did not affect the relative proportions be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, nor give 
the latter country any claim to an addi- 
tional number on account of any such 
changes. That was the doctrine laid down 
by Mr. Pitt; for that distinguished states- 
man, in recommending the British Parlia- 
ment to consent to the Act of Union, made 
use of the following words :—“ Upon a full 
consideration of the subject, the Parliament 
of Ireland is of opinion, that the number of 
Representatives for that country in the 
united House of Commons ought to be 
100; upon this subject, the first question 
to which I have to call the attention of 
Gentlemen (supposing that they adhere to 
the resolutions of last session) is, whether 
the number so mentioned by the Parliament 
of Ireland is so reasonable, and founded in 
such fair proportions, that we ought to 
agree to it? For my own part, Sir, I will 
fairly confess, that upon this part of the 
subject, it does appear to me extremely 
difficult to find any precise ground upon 
which to form a correct calculation, or to 
entertain a positive preference for any one 
specific number of Members rather than 
another ; but I am the less anxious about 
it, because I do not consider the conse- 
quences as very important. In my view of 
Representation, founded upon the experience 
of our Constitution, I think we are entitled 
to say, that if a nation becomes united with 
us in interests and in affection, it is a mat- 
ter of but small importance whether the 
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_number of Representatives from one part 
of the united empire be greater or less. If 
there are enough to make known the local 
| wants, to state the interests, and convey 
the sentiments of the part of the empire 
they represent, it will produce that degree 
_of general security which will be wanting 
in any vain attempt to obtain that degree 
| of theoretical perfection, about which in 
| modern times we have heard so much. 
| Considering it in this point of view (if the 
| interests of the two countries are identified, 
and the number of Representatives are ade-« 
quate to the purposes I have mentioned), I 
really think the precise number is not a 
matter of great importance. At the same 
time, when it is necessary that the number 
should be fixed, it is necessary to have re- 
course to some principle to guide our deter 
mination ; and I am not aware of any one 
that can more properly be adopted, than 
that which was laid down in the discus- 
sions upon this part of the subject in the 
Parliament of Ireland: I mean a reference 
to the supposed population of the two 
countries, and to the proposed rate of con- 
tribution. I do not think that the propor- 
tion of the population, or the capability of 
contribution, taken separately, would either 
of them form so good a criterion as when 
taken together ; but, even when combined, 
I do not mean to say, that they are perfectly 
accurate. ‘Taking this principle, it will 
appear that the proportion of contribution 
proposed to be established, is seven and a 
half for Great Britain, and one for Ireland; 
and that, in the proportion of population, 
Great Britain is to Ireland, as two and a 
half or three to one: so that the result, 
upon a combination of these two, will be 
something more than five to one in favour 
of Great Britain, which is about the pro- 
portion that it is proposed to establish be- 
tween the Representatives of the two coun- 
tries.”* The same line of argument was 
adopted by Lord Castlereagh in the Irish 
House of Commons. It was not intended 
that the addition now proposed to be made 
in the number of Irish Members arose from 
any feeling that the conflicting interests of 
the two countries required that Ireland 
should have more than her present propor- 
tion; but the additional Members were 
given to Limerick, Belfast, and Waterford, 
not on account of the increased population 
of 60,000, 40,000, and 28,000 in those 
places ; but because there were great and 
important interests in those towns which 
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required Representation. This was as much 
as Ireland could fairly claim, according to 
the general principles on which the whole 
measure of Reform was grounded. In 
preparing the Bill which he was about to 
introduce, it was found that, with regard 
to Ireland, there was no necessity for adopt- 
ing the principle of disfranchisement which 
had been acted on here, in any extent what- 
soever; and-it was also conceived to be 
equally reasonable, in granting additional 
Representatives, to take a different prin- 
ciple for the extension of the franchise 
from that which had been adopted in this 
country. Ministers had done this in order 
that they might avoid the conflicting claims 
of different places, the individuals connect- 
ed with which might be anxious that those 
places should be specifically represented. 
This course was the more advisable, be- 
cause there were very few places now re- 
turning Members for Ireland that could not 
boast of containing the elements of a re- 
spectable constituency. Therefore, they 
had not deemed it necessary to do the same 
with reference to Ireland as had been done 
with the small boroughs in England. It 
was intended to extend to Ireland the right 
of voting in the same manner that it was 
extended to England. That right would 
be given to freeholders and to leaseholders 
also. If any Gentleman thought that they 
had not, in this respect, gone so far with 
respect to Ireland as they ought to have 
done, he believed they would find, if they 
compared the one case with the other, that 
the leaseholder of Ireland had no fair cause 
of complaint. It was proposed, as the 
system to be acted on in England, that a 
lease of sixty years, with a beneficial inter- 
est of 10/., or a lease of twenty years, with 
a beneficial interest of 50/.; or, according 
to the motion of a noble Lord opposite, a 
tenancy at will of not less than 50/. a year, 
should give the right of voting. In the 
Bill with reference to Ireland, which he had 
introduced last Session, the right of voting 
was made to depend, in a great degree, on 
the amount and the payment of rent. But, 
as in Ireland the apparent amount of rent 
was not always a just criterion of the re- 
spectability of a voter, it was proposed to 
alter that point, and to grant the right in 
Ireland, as it was proposed to be granted 
in England, with reference to the beneficial 
interest of the tenant. It had been in- 
tended to restrict the right to a beneficial 
interest of twenty years; but asit appeared 
on consideration that such a period would 
exclude a considerable number of persons, 
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holding under-leases, who were fairly en- 
titled to vote, it was deemed advisable to 
alter the term. It was right that this 
should be done, because, in cases where the 
original lease was for twenty-one years, the 
occupying tenant might have an interest of 
not more than fifteen or sixteen years. It 
was therefore proposed that a lease of four- 
teen years, with a beneficial interest of 
201., should give the right of voting in 
Ireland. If, therefore, Gentlemen would 
compare what was proposed to be done in 
England with that which was proposed to be 
done in Ireland, they would perceive that the 
latter was very fairly treated. In England, 
it required a lease of twenty years, and a 
beneficial interest of 50/., to confer the right 


of voting; while in Ireland a lease of four- _ 


teen years, and a beneficial interest of 20/., 
secured that right. Those who objected to 
the intended extension of the right of voting 
in Ireland, need not be much alarmed as to 
the class of persons by whom the con- 
stituency was likely to be filled. Bya 
paper presented to the House in May, 
1830, the respectability of the county con- 
stituency was most clearly shown. He 
found there, that of the freeholders of the 
whole of Ireland, amounting to 52,152, no 
lest than 22,000 were registered as 50. 
freeholders; 10,000 as 20/. freeholders ; 
leaving of the lowest class, the 10/. free- 
holders, only 20,000. In Catholic Mun- 
ster, where the freeholders amounted to 
15,382, he found upwards of 8,000 free« 
holders of 50/.; 3,113 of 20/.; and 3,500 
of 10/1. In the province of Ulster, where 
the Protestant interest strongly prevailed 
—where the lower classes consisted almost 
entirely of Protestants—he found 8,536 
101. freeholders, out of a total of 15,650. 
It thus appeared, that where the popula- 
tion was chiefly Protestant, the 10/. free- 
holders greatly overbalanced the others ; 
but that the contrary was the case where 
the great body of the population was 
Catholic. He did not say this for the pur- 
pose of setting those parties at variance, as 
two conflicting interests. God forbid that 
he should do so; so far from meaning to 
create any such feeling, he could conscien- 
tiously declare, that if there were any wish 
nearer to his heart than another, it was, 
that he should never again hear the term 
Protestant interest and Catholic interest 
used for any hostile or unfriendly purpose. 
But he should perhaps be told, that by this 
extension of the elective franchise, the 
Protestant interest would be entirely over- 
whelmed. He could very easily show that 
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this was a most fallacious, a most unfound 

ed apprehension. He did not wish to over- 
throw the Protestant interest, or to give 
undue power to the Catholic interest. His 
desire was, to see all parties fairly and 
properly represented. He did not indeed 
wish to overthrow that system, the only 
object of which appeared to be the acquire- 
ment of political power, and of which he 
might say, that the Protestantism or Catho- 
licism of those by whom it was supported 
was only shown in their violent and into- 
lerant spirit. In the borough Representa- 
tion it was intended by this Bill to make 
extensive but necessary alterations. Here, 
again, he should no doubt be told, that the 
whole strength and vigour of the Protest- 
ant influence in Ireland depended on the 
preservation, in their present state, of 
fifteen or sixteen rotten boroughs. He 
utterly denied the assertion. Protestant 
property, wealth, and influence, would still 
have, as they always had, their due share 
in the Representation of the country ; and 
he did not wish that they should possess 
more than their due share. But this he 
would say, that if the assertion of these 
objectors were true—if the security of the 
Protestant establishment in Ireland did in- 
deed depend on fifteen or sixteen rotten 
boroughs, then, whether they passed this 
Reform Bill, or did not pass it, that estab- 
lishment could not last. At the time of 
the Union it was also said, that the de- 
struction of a number of these rotten bo- 
roughs was a most dangerous act, as they 
formed the great, the only protection for 
the Protestant interest. Perhaps it was so 
then, when the Government ruled by a 
small body of what was termed the Ascend- 
ancy. But that time had gone by. The 
Roman Catholics had been allowed the 
right of voting, other great privileges had 
been extended to them, and they must be 
allowed that weight in society which their 
property could not fail to command. When 
this objection was urged at the time of the 
Union, what was the answer? It was 
said, “If your affairs were always to be 
managed by an Irish Parliament, it would, 
perhaps, be a different thing. But here- 
after you will not have a separate Jegisla- 
ture—these will not be divided countries, 
but will form one united Empire, the 
affairs of which will be directed by one 
united Parliament. Your Protestant in- 


terest will not rest on the existence of cer- 
tain rotten boroughs, but on the super- 
intending wisdom of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain and Ireland.” Such 
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proper answer. By the articles of the 
Union, thirty-one boroughs were left to 
return Members. Now he would ask, was 
it right or just that those boroughs should 
be left in their present situation? Or was 
it not absurd, if they did not, following up 
the principle of Reform, alter the existing 
system? Was it fitting that the real con- 
stituency of those towns should, in point of 
fact, have nothing to do with the election 
of representatives? Belfast, Armagh, and 
Dundalk, together with several other towns, 
were placed in this situation. There were 
eighteen out of thirty-one boroughs, in 
which the number of electors were under 
100, and there were ten which had a con- 
stituency of fifteen each, or, in other words, 
which had no constituency whatsoever. 
Thus, whether it was Belfast or Old Sarum, 
the Member returned had nothing whatever 
to do with those who were called his con- 
stituents. The matter was the same in 
both cases. In making the alteration which 
occurred at the time of the Union, not 
much trouble was taken in the formation 
of the scale that was then acted on. The 
Legislature proceeded, not on the principle 
of population, but of taxation—the pay- 
ment of the hearth and window tax. It 
however happened, that twenty-four of the 
places selected had the advantage of com- 
bining the largest amount both of popula- 
tion and taxation ; but the remaining seven 
stood very low with respect to population. 
But this was of no consequence, as the 
scale did not proceed on the mixed prin- 
ciple of population and taxation. The 
fact was, that at the period of the 
Union, the Legislature acted upon a given 
principle, upon which the Articles of Union 
were founded ; and that principle being 
ence granted, they did not cavil about this 
or that borough. Indeed, many of those 
concerned were of opinion, that the dis- 
franchisement of many of the then existing 
boroughs would be beneficial to the country. 
The only Amendment moved in the Com- 
mittee on that part of the Bill was, for the 
disfranchisement of Mullingar, and the 
substitution of Enniskillen in its place. He 
never could find any reason, either with 
respect to population or taxation, which 
should have decided the question in favour 
of Enniskillen. But Mullingar was ex- 
cluded, and the claim of Enniskillen was 
admitted. In the boroughs of England it 
was proposed that the bond fide 10/. house- 
holder should have the right to vote. The 
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same provision would be extended to Ire- 
land ; but as some difficulty might occur in 
ascertaining exactly the value of such 
houses in Ireland, he thought it would not 
be unreasonable, if those claiming to vote 
in towns where local taxes for lighting and 
paving, &c. were levied, were called on to 
show that they had paid those assessments 
up to the preceding half year. He did not 
mean that the payment of minister's money, 
or assessments of that kind, should come 
under this rule, but merely local taxes. 
Thus far he had spoken of the county and 
borough constituency. There was, how- 
ever, a third class of constituents, he meant 
those connected with counties of cities. 
These districts included the borough itself, 
and a considerable extent of the country 
around it. It was proposed in these cases, 
that the 10/. householder should vote in the 
town, and the freeholders and leaseholders 
in the county. He did not think it would 
be just to restrict the freeholder and the 
leaseholder to a vote for one Member for the 
town, when their property ought to com- 
mand a vote for two Members for the 
county. Therefore a right would be 
granted to them to vote for the county at 
large. There was one other point to which 
he particularly wished to allude, because he 
was aware that it might lead to discussion, 
since, in this instance, they had departed 
from the principle laid down in the English 
Bill. He referred to that provision of the 
present English Bill which was not, how- 
ever, a part of the former English Bill, by 
which the existing rights of freemen were 
secured to themselves and to their posterity. 
That provision they had not deemed it 
proper to insert in the Irish Bill, and he 
conceived that they were justified in the 
omission. ‘The reason was, because there 
was an objection to this particular class of 
voters in Ireland, which was not at all in 
force in England. And what was that ob- 
jection? It was, that these freemen were 
mixed up, not with political, but with 
strong religious and exclusive feelings. It 
was not, therefore, considered wise to per- 
petuate a generation of Protestant voters, 
who acquired their rights, not because they 
were householders — not because they 
were landed proprietors, but because, as 
Protestants, they were considered exclu- 
sively qualified to fill the situation of free- 
men. It was proposed that those who now 
possessed rights, or those who had inchoate 
rights, should be allowed to preserve them, 
but it was considered wise not to per- 
petuate them, as they were founded ona 
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system of exclusion. It could not but be 
observed, that the 40s. freeholders, who were 
almost exclusively Catholic, had been dealt 
with inthe same manner. With respect to 
elections, they would remain as heretofore. 
It was not thought advisable to limit the 
time, or to try the experiment of taking 
the polls in different places. He had now 
gone through the principal divisions of the 
Bill, and he would not trouble the House 
by entering into those minute details, 
which would be more properly considered 
in Committee. It would, he hoped, be 
found, that while, on the one hand, they 
had not departed from the principle of the 
English Bill, they had, on the other, not 
unsuccessfully laboured to do that justice 
to Ireland which they had strenuously en- 
deavoured to do to England. They had 
not considered the interests of the one 
counti. as different, in any degree, from 
the inte ests of the other. Nothing could 
be more mischievous or fallacious than such 
an idea. And he was perfectly convinced, 
that if they wished to convert into a warm, 
honest, and sincere union of the heart, 
that union which had been effected by the 
Legislature—that object could only be 
achieved by acting towards the one country 
on exactly the same principles as those 
which they adopted towards the other. 
The right hon. Gentleman then moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend and im- 
prove the Representation of Ireland. 

Mr. Leader observed, that the necessity 
of a conservative link between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland was, on all hands, ad- 
mitted to be indispensable, and it did not 
appear to him, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had given the consideration it required 
to that great constitutional object. The 
Crown constituted one great link between 
the two countries undoubtedly, and he 
trusted the connexion would ever continue, 
but there were other links required, of great 
strength and value in upholding the inti- 
macy between the countries, which were 
now loose and inefficient, as would fully 
appear on a due examination. The Minis- 
ters of the Crown, from want of local know- 
ledge, did not form that link. The Irish 
Members, filling places in England—the 
Fnglish Members, returned for Irish 
boroughs — the Irish and English ab- 
sentee landed proprietary—all these form- 
ed no conservative link. The con- 
servative link was only to be found in 
a full, fair and equal Representation for 
Ireland. And it was of the utmost im- 
portance that this link should be more 
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strongly forged than the Bill which the 
right hon. Gentleman was about to intro- 
duce was calculated to effect, although he 
admitted some good might be derived from 
it. He was not one of those who would 
raise light and trivial objections, but the 
_ present state of Ireland loudly called for, 
and demanded from that House, such mea- 
sures as would convince the people of that 
country, that proper attention was given to 
their interests, and that their just and indis- 
putable claims would be acceded to; and 
by thus shewing that a wise anxiety pre- 
vailed to meet their wishes, prove to them 
that the only real, permanent, and con- 
servative link between the two countries 
was about to be established.. There was 
undoubtedly great cause of complaint, that 
the county Representation of Ireland con- 
sisted ofonly sixty-four Members, and that it 
was not proposed to grantan additional num- 
ber under this Bill was considered hard. If 
additional Members were not to be given 
to Ireland, what great favour, what addi- 
tional advantage of importance was Ireland 
to obtain? Had she not already her sixty- 
four county Members, returned by a fran- 
chise similar to that about to be extended to 
Great Britain? Had she not her five 
cities—Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, 
and Kilkenny, with large constituencies 
composed of freemen and 40s. freeholders, 
returning seven Members? Had she not 
her University returning its Member? 
Had she not her ten open towns, with 
large constituencies based upon the 5/. 
franchise, and returning their Representa- 
tives? Was it not her great ground of 
complaint, that she had eighteen rotten 
boroughs, like those of Great Britain, which 
were so justly condemned as a mockery of 
Representation? He knew that an objec- 
tion had been raised to enlarging the num- 
ber of Irish Representatives, on the pretence 
that it would give a Catholic Representa- 
tion to Ireland. He asserted that it would 
have no such effect. Of the ten open 
towns, half were situated in the north of 
Ireland, where the constituencies were all 
Protestant ; of the rotten boroughs, six of 
them were situated in the heart of a Pro- 
testant county in the North of Ireland; 
namely, Armagh, Belfast, Carrickfergus, 
Dungannon, Enniskillen, and Lisburn. 
The six boroughs likely to have a Catholic 
constituency were Carlow, Clonmell, Dun- 
dalk, Ennis, Kinsale, and ‘Tralee; while 
the remaining six, Athlone, Bandon, 
Cashel, Portarlington, New Ross, and 
Sligo, might be fairly considered as likely 
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to have apreponderating Protestant interest. 
Under these circumstances there was an 
end to all argument drawn from a sup- 
posed danger of a Catholic constituency. 
No person locally acquainted with the coun- 
try could with any reason maintain such a 
proposition. The righthon. Gentleman had 
alluded to the calculation made by Lord 
Castlereagh at the time of the Union. That 
noble Lord took the population as 202, the 
exports as 100, the imports as 93, and the 
revenue as 39; and then, by dividing the 
ageregate of them by four, the result was 
108. Lord Castlereagh, therefore, pro- 
posed, that this number of Members should 
be allotted to Ireland. But, mistaken as 
Lord Castlereagh was in his calculations, 
Newenham found that, by taking that 
noble Lord’s own ratio, Ireland ought to 
have had 169 Members. At present, how- 
ever, they were not called upon to decide 
upon such vague information as was pos- 
sessed either by Lord Castlereagh or the 
historian; for official documents were in 
existence upon which they could confidently 
rely. He was surprised that the right hon. 
Gentleman, before bringing forward sucha 
subject as this, had not examined more ac- 
curately the statistical information within his 
reach. Looking either to the territory, to the 
population, or to the revenues of Ireland, to 
the houses or to the trade, they would find 
that country was fairly entitled to more 
Members than were allotted to her by the 
present plan. According to the best author- 
ities, Ireland contained 20,437,974 statute 
acres: Great Britain, according to the 
trigonometrical survey, had a territory of 
56,000,000 of acres, which taking, extent 
of territory as the basis of the calculation, 
would entitle Ireland to 201 Members. 
By the census of 1821, the population of 
Ireland was 6,800,827, and that of Great 
Britain was 14,39] ,631, entitling the former, 
on the basis of population, to 261 Members. 
In 1821, Ireland had 1,142,602 houses, 
while Great Britain had no more than 
2,429,629, thereby proving, if the number 
of dwellings was considered as a criterion, 
that Ireland was entitled to 261 Members. 
According to the financial returns, the 
revenue of Ireland was 4,660,983/. exclu- 
sive of the duty on tea; while that of Great 
Britain amounted to 50,786,682/. Looking 
to these figures alone, Ireland would only 
be entitled to fifty-seven Members; but ifthe 
enormous sums were taken into the account 
that were drawn out of that country by the 
absentee proprietors, Ireland would be en- 
titled to a much larger share of Members 
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than she at present enjoyed. In point of 
trade, likewise, she had claims for more 
Members than it was proposed to give her. 
By the last official documents, in 1825, the 
amount of the imports into Ireland was 
8,596,785/. sterling, whilst the amount of 
the imports of Great Britain for 1828 was 
43,467,7471.; this proportion would entitle 
Ireland to 109 Members. The exports of 
Ireland for 1825, amounted to 9,000,000/. 
and those of Great Britain to 61,082,6951. 
so that, if the exports alone were taken as 
the test of right to Representation, Ireland 
could only have eighty-six Members. Upon 
the whole of these statements he wished the 
House fully to consider, whether a country 
with a trade, population, revenue, and 
territory, such as he had described, was 
likely to rest satisfied with 105 Members 
while it considered itself fully entitled to 
161. The right hon. Gentleman well knew 
the state of excitement which prevailed in 
Ireland ; and he appealed to his reason to 
say, whether itwas likely to be diminished 
by the award of such a disproportioned 
share of the Representation as was given it 
by this plan. : He asked him, whether he 
thought it unreasonable that thirteen new 
Members should be given amongst the coun- 
ties which had a population of upwards of 
200,000 souls each, with one to Dublin, 
and one to Kilkenny? The last place had, 
by the census of 1821, a population of 
23,000, with 169 houses more than Water- 
ford ; and he saw noreason why Waterford 
and Limerick should be preferred to it, or, 
why one of the most ancient cities in Ire- 
land, of great manufacturing importance 
and wealth, which, when a domestic legis- 
lature existed, returned four Members, 
should be excluded from having a second 
Representative. Certainly, in the Commit- 
tee he should feel himself bound to press 
its claims for an additional Member upon 
the attention of Government ; for him, that 
would be but a small acknowledgment to a 
city to which he should ever feel the most 
lasting obligation, for having done him the 
honour of inviting him, who was a perfect 
stranger, to become its Representative ; he 
only wished that his ability was equal to his 
desire of promoting its prosperity. The 
different facts he had brought before the 
House were well worthy the attention of 
statesmen, and no man of common sense 
could undervalue a population of 7,000,000, 
which employed 75,000 British seamen in 
the cross-channel trade; which gave sub- 
sistence to half a million of British subjects 
dependant on their industry, and whose 
VOL, IX, {Thin} 
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commerce with England was greater than 
that of France. Let no man flatter him- 
self that he could induce the people of Ire- 
land to believe they would be adequately 
represented by 105 Members. They knew 
they had no representative in the King’s 
Councils, and no person to protect their 
interests in the Cabinet. He had compared 
the statistics of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and was not ashamed to make the claim he 
did on behalf of his country. It was not 
as an Irish Gentleman that he alone was 
interested in this question, for all the hon. 
Gentlemen who heard him were equally 
interested in it. He presumed not to im- 
pugn the motives or depreciate the exertions 
of others ; but he must be permitted to say, 
that he had never been a member of any 
union. He found no fault with the con- 
duct of hon. Gentlemen who believed that 
they were acting so as to maintain the in- 
stitutions of their country. But while he 
had supported his own opinions, and zeal- 
ously combated and confronted the objec- 
tions raised against them, he had at the 
same time made allowance for the course 
which others had thought it their duty to 
pursue. All he requested was, that hon. 
Gentlemen would consider the facts upon 
which his claim was made, and to bear 
in mind, that all his arguments were drawn 
from official documents. The navy of 
England might spread its sails into the har- 
bours of Ireland, its army might cover its 
soil, and the people of the country would 
be glad of the presence of both, for both 
would spend considerable sums of money, 
without, however, guaranteeing the safety 
of the country, as might be seen from its 
present condition, after 100,000,000/. had 
been expended on the military establish- 
ments of Ireland since the Union. He had 
always been anxious, as Gentlemen who 
had held official situations in Ireland could 
testify, to induce the people to cultivate a 
feeling of affection towards this country, 
and to endeavour to improve their condition 
by augmented industry, and extending their 
commercial intercourse with England ; but 
it would be in vain for any one to attempt 
to pursue that course unless the people 
were convinced that their interests were 
fully attended to, and that the British Go- 
vernment not only meant justly, but gave 
decided and practical proofs of that deter- 
mination. What was it that he required 
for Ireland? Only that the great counties 
which had two or three hundred thousand 
inhabitants, should return three Members 
instead of two. The Members for Ireland 
X 
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considered that so much at least was due to 
their country. There were ten counties in 
Ireland, containing 6,000,000 Irish acres, 
and nearly 3,000,000 inhabitants, being 
half the territory and half the population, 
which returned only twenty-nine Members; 
whilst the other half of the country re- 
turned seventy. Was that just or reason- 


able, and should not Government avail | 
itself of this great and favourable oppor- | 
From | 
the Shannon to Londonderry, where this | 


tunity for remedying this injustice ? 


great want of Representation existed, Ire- 
land possessed a number of the safest har- 
bours and the greatest variety of other na- 
tional capabilities: it was near to France, 
Spain, and Portugal, and had a facility of 
communication with all parts of Europe, and 
that most flourishing and happy country, 
America, which rendered it peculiarly fitted 
for commercial enterprise. He had not risen 
to complain of any part of the speech 
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,of the right honourable Secretary for-Ire« 
land, which, as far as related to the mode 
of regulating the franchise, was able and 
judicious ; nor did hemake any objections to 
the leasehold qualification being raisedto20/., 
but his great desire had been to lay before 
the House official data to prove that, with 
regard to Representation, Ireland had been 
badly treated by this Bill; and he sincerely 
hoped that his Majesty’s Ministers would 
give their serious consideration to this point. 
In calling their attention, and that of the 
House to those matters, he felt that he had 
only done his duty, and he hoped that he 
had discharged it without giving offence to 
either party in that House. In conclusion 
he would entreat of Government and of 
Parliament to act towards Ireland with 
justice, temper, and moderation; and he 
would ensure to them the best possible re- 
sults from such a system.* 





* The following Statistical Calculations form the basis of Mr. Leader’s speech :— 


The Circumstances and Data on which Viscount Castlereagh adjusted the Representation at the 
Union, compared with what it should have been, as calculated by Newenham, in his “ Natural 


and Political View of Ireland in 1809.”’ 





By Castlereagh. 


By Newenham. 





Meinbers. 
1. Population .. eo 202 
2; Exports ee ee ee 100 
3. Imports... wo 
4, Revenue ‘- ~s ae 
4) 434 
108} 


Members. 
J. Population .. - 228 
2. Exports oe -- 179 
3. Imports .. «- «- 168 
4. Revenue... . 85 
5. Rental .. .. .. 186 
5) 846 
169} 


The Political Strength of Ireland, as far as relates to Population, and as compared with Great Britain, 
in 1821; showing the proportion within the age of Labour, and the number capable of bearing 


Arms. [Census of 1821.] 








IRELAND. 


























z The Age of Labour, 15 to 50. 
Provinces. — 
“15 t0 20. | 20030. | 30t040. | 10 to 50. Total. » 
Leinster ee oe oe oe ee 200,811} 326,998} 206,383] 142.846] 877,038 
Munster .. ss we we we ee =| 938,752} 335,678! 231,501] 142,450] 948,381 
Ulster sw we we we we | 950,084] 343,009! 215,374] 159,166] 967,633 
Connaught oe ee ee : 138,646 | 189,793| 127,498 79,885 | 535,822 
Total ee ee ee 828,293 | 1,195,478 | 780,756} 524,347 | 3,328,374 
Proportion of Males capable of bearing arms | 414,196 597,739 390,378 262,173 | 1,664,437 
| | 














GREAT BRITAIN. 


‘Total within the age of labour ae 


ee 


| 1,248,780 | 1,997,475 1,468,656 | 1,162,992 | 5,857,903 





Proportion of Males capable of bearing arms 


624,390 | one 734,328 | 581,496 | 2,928,951 


| 





The foregoing Table exhibits the national power of the British people in 1821, It demonstrates 
clearly that the numerical strength of the productive classes in Ireland to those in Great Britain 


stand in the proportion of 3 to 5, or, 
point alone, if Great Britain is to have 553 
pre-eminently entitled to claim 314. 


as a military population, in the ratio of 14 to 3; and on this 
Meinbers as the Representation of her people, Ireland is 
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Mr. Ruthven said, that he was one of 
those who had attended a meeting of Irish 
gentlemen and Members of Parliament 
that had been lately held in Dublin, and 
he begged to deny that that meeting was 
connected with any Political Union what- 
ever. With regard to the agitation which 
prevailed in that country, it would require 
all the power and energy of Ministers and 
of that House, to allay the excitement that 
existed ; and that object would not be ac- 
complished by palliatives administered from 
day to day. It must be effected, if at all, 
by a system of comprehensive and complete 
justice, and the present Bill was not, he 
thought, a mark of that justice. The right 
hon. Secretary had referred to the compact 
made by the Irish Parliament at the period 
of the Legislative Union: a bargain such as 
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that made by a venal and corrupt body like 
the Irish Parliament, that sold its country 
and itself to the English Government, was 
not one that should be cited in the way of 
precedent or authority, and though he did 
not regret the Union, he would say, that it 
was accomplished by the most disgraceful 
means. It was a disgraceful period in 
Irish history, and one that should never be 
referred to as an example. But even allow- 
ing that 100 Representatives were a fair 
proportion for Ireland at that time, it was 
absurd to continue nearly the same Mem- 
bers under an altered state of circumstances. 
He maintained that the present Bill did not 
give a sufficient number of Representatives 
to Ireland, or such a number as that coun- 
try was fairly entitled to; and he begged 
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to inquire, whether it was expected that 





IRELAND compared with Great Barratn, as to Territory, Population, Houses, Revenue, Imports 
and Exports, with the relative Proportion of each, calculating 553 Members, as proposed to form 


the Representation of Great Britain. 





I.—Territory. Statute Acres in Ireland (by Parliamentary Reports, 1813-1814), and Statute 
Acres in Great Britain (deduced from the Trigonometrical Surveys of Great Britain). 


IRELAND. GREAT BRITAIN. RELATIVE PROPORTION, 
20,437,974 56,029,400 201 
II.—Poputation 1n 1821 (Census Returns).. 
6,801,827 14,391,631 261 
III.—Innasitgep Houses 1n 1821 (Census Returns). 
1,142,602 2,629,629 260 


1V.—Revenve (Annual Finance Accounts—see Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates.) 
57 


£ 4,660,983 


£50, 


786,682 


V.—Imporrts (Ireland, in 1825, from Report on State of Poor in 1830—Great Britain, in 1828, from 


Annual Finance Accounts). 
£ 8,596,785 


£ 43,467,747 


109 


VI.—Exports (Ireland, in 1825, from Report on State of Poor in 1830—Great Britain, in 1828, from 


Annual Finance Accounts). 
£ 9,243,210 


By the foregoing, Ireland claims 


£ 61,082,695 


83 
6) 971 


161§ Members. 


ee cer 


Ten Counties, exhibiting in Territory one half of Ireland, and in Population in 1821 considerably 
more than all Scotland in 1831, returning only 29 Members. 














Counties. Members. ! ian tient a 

1. Donegal 6% oe ‘i 2 | 679,550 248,270 
2. Sligo ve é ee os | 247,150 146,229 
3. Roscommon se me 2 346,650 208,729 
4. Leitrim we os ou 2 255,950 124,785 
5. Mayo as se ea 2 790,600 293,112 
6. Galway .. aie sé. we 3 989,950 309,599 
7. Clare vs ‘a pa 3 | 476,200 208,089 
8. Kerry .. ee ee a 3 647,650 216,185 
9. Limerick .. ee oe 3 386,750 218,432 
23 | 4,820,450 1,973,430 

10. Cork ee ee ee 6 1,048,800 629,716 
Total ee eo 29 | 5,869,250 2,603,216 
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Ireland, constituting as it did, one-third of 
the population of the empire, should be 
contented with only one-sixth of its Repre- 
sentation? Was that country always to be 
kept prostrate at the feet of England? He 
repeated, that he did not think that Ireland 
had been fairly treated by this Bill, as far 
as regarded Representation, and he con- 
tended that thirty-two additional Members, 
instead of five, ought to be allotted to her. 
There was one point connected with the 
details of the Bill which he wished to 
notice; that was, there were three towns in 
Ireland in which the franchise was in the 
hands of 5/. householders; he hoped their 
rights were not to be disturbed by the Bill. 
There were other large towns, as well as 
counties, that fully deserved additional Re- 
presentation ; and he believed a Committee 
of that House sittingat Dublin, with powers 
to make inquiries, and the inclination and 
skill to render them effectual, would do 
more good by obtaining local information, 
than any other measure whatever. It was 
the mind, not the land of the country, that 
wanted improvement, and the great want 
was that of moral and social cultivation. 
The people of Ireland wishing for this, 
looked to the House of Commons, and to 
his Majesty’s Government, for that share of 
Representation to which they were fairly 
entitled. When they got this, then would 
their complaints be made through the na- 
tural channel, and find their way, as they 
ought, to the Legislature ; but if adequate 
Representation were denied, the people of 
Ireland would be always subject to the de- 
lusions of every agitator who might wish 
to disturb the peace of the country. It 
would be the highest injustice not to de- 
stroy the rotten boroughs of Ireland, which 
were as close, and as much under control, as 
Gatton or Old Sarum ; but the considera- 
tion of the whole state of Ireland was a 
subject too wide for him at present to enter 
upon, wherefore he would reserve his opin- 
ion upon it until a future occasion. 

Sir John Bourke expressed his disap- 
pointment at finding that, notwithstanding 
the opinions of the Irish Members, and 
those, too, who had given unflinching sup- 
port to Ministers, no change had taken 
place in the proposed Bill, with respect to 
an increase in the Representation of Ire- 
land. This was a subject which he should 
wish to see fairly put to the test of a divi- 
sion before the English Bill was further 
proceeded in. He entirely concurred in 
the arguments of the hoh. member for Kil- 
kenny (Mr. Leader), whose data were such 
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as could not be denied, and he agreed with 
him in thinking, that every county with a 
population of 250,000 inhabitants was en-« 
titled to an additional Representative. He 
had heard with delight the speech of the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland; but his 
right hon. friend had madea most grievous 
mistake, in not bestowing the same advan- 
tages upon the agricultural population of 
Ireland, which the Reform Bill extended 
to the agricultural class in England. For 
instance, the county he had the honour to 
represent, Galway, and its neighbouring 
county, Mayo, were of vast extent, of great 
fertility, and possessed an immense popula- 
tion; and yet they, by this Bill, were to 
have no greater number of Members than 
Carlow and Longford. It would no longer 
be tolerated in England that Rutland and 
Yorkshire should have the same number of 
Members ; why, then, not extend the same 
principle to Ireland? He would also prefer 
having the polling at elections to be taken 
by baronies, instead of at the county town: 
as an instance of the inconvenience of 
which, he would just observe, that there 
were places in the county of Galway 
seventy-five miles distant from the place of 
election. The basis of Representation 
established at the time of the Union, was 
unjust to the people of Ireland. Now was 
the time to remedy that injustice, and 
place the west on the same footing as the 
north and south, by giving that part an 
addition of Representatives. 

Mr. John Browne thought, that the data 
upon which the hon. member for Kilkenny 
had founded his speech were so incontro- 
vertible, as to render it almost unnecessary 
for any further comment to be made upon 
the subject. It was enough for the friends 
of Ireland to say, that they subscribed to 
the truth of the facts which the hon. Mem- 
ber had so ably stated to the House. H<¢ 
implored the right hon. Secretary, as a 
member of the Government, to take those 
facts into his most serious consideration— 
to direct his attention to the real state of 
Ireland—to frame measures to alleviate its 
sufferings—and, above all, upon the ques- 
tion of its Representation, to deal out such 
a measure of justice as should establish the 
confidence of the people in the good faith 
of the Government. Thus would the agi- 
tators of Ireland be shorn of their real 
strength, and with tranquillity and confi- 





dence would return prosperity and happi- 
| hess. It would be vain to look for this 
,while the Representation of Ireland re- 
mained as it was; for, while the larger 
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counties of England were admitted to an 
additional share of Representation, how 
was it possible to reconcile the monstrous 
anomaly, that in Ireland the great county 
of Mayo, which he had the honour to re- 
present, containing no less than 380,000 
inhabitants, should remain with but two 
Representatives ?—that county had within 
itself resources which, properly developed, 
would enable it to support its population in 
the highest state of prosperity; and one 
of the means of developing those resources 
would be, to give that immense population 
its just share in the general Representation 
of the country. The time had arrived 
when nothing but strict and equal justice 
could keep the two kingdoms of Great 
Britain and Ireland together. He further 
regretted to observe, that there appeared no 
inclination to adopt the polling in baronies 
instead of carrying all the electors to the 
county towns. That would in itself go far 
to deprive agitators of the power they pos- 
sessed, under the present system, of effecting 
their purposes by the influence they ac- 
quired over assembled masses of the inha- 
bitants. 

Sir Robert Inglis congratulated the 
House on the happy harmony in which 
those who usually supported the Reform 
Bills now united to express their regret and 
their vituperation in respect to the Irish 
Bill. He would have left the question to 
them if it had not been for two or three 
passages in the speech with which the Mo- 
tion was prefaced, and to which he thought 
it important that the same House which 
heard them should have its attention re- 
called, with a view to some answer. He 
would himself, however, notice one only of 
those points—a point which, to him, was 
the most important, as the clue to the rest. 
In alluding to this he should be ashamed 
to avail himself of an inadvertent and unin- 
tentional expression ; but in this instance 
the expression and the argument were 
identical. His Majesty’s Ministers (for he 
would not refer to the speech of his right 
hon. friend in which it occurred, recollecting 
gratefully his defence of the Protestantism 
of Ireland in 1824) having resolved not to 
concede to Ireland that boon with which 
they had at last indulged England (the 
continuance of the franchise to freemen and 
their descendants for ever), proceeded to 
give the reason—and to this reason he 
begged the attention of the House. ‘We 
do not continue this right to Ireland, be- 
cause we should thereby perpetuate a gene- 
ration of Protestant freemen.” Let Pro- 
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testant Ireland mark this. ‘ That system 
we wish to get rid of.” He took the words 
down at the moment. Now let the House, 
and let the country see the design here 
avowed by his Majesty’s Ministers. He 
would not ask for what objects the Irish 
boroughs were originally created ; every 
one knew how many were raised specifically 
as nuclet of Protestant interests. He 
would not stop to ask what was the propor- 
tion of Protestants in the present popula- 
tion of Ireland; though, recollecting the 
use which had too often been made of the 
argument of numbers in respect to the 
Roman Catholic emancipation, he could not 
resist the opportunity of stating his belief 
that the Protestants of Ireland, Episcopa- 
lians and Dissenters together, would, by the 
last census, be found to be three millions. 
He would not stop to consider what was 
the proportion of the property and the 
intelligence of the Protestant body in Ire- 
land. But he would ask, bigot as he might 
be thought for asking, whether this country 
had not prospered exactly in proportion as it 
had maintained its Protestant character, and 
had defended Protestant interests every 
where? and whether his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters thought that this country would bear 
to have its Protestant interest, as such, de- 
stroyed ? whether they thought, that in the 
present excitement of Ireland, they could 
hope to carry this the worst of the bad 
effects, of their Irish Reform Bill? The 
question was not as to equality ; against 
equalizing the two, indeed, except as to the 
exercise of the religion of the Roman Ca- 
tholics and the enjoyment of property, he 
had struggled to the last; but he did not 
wish to revive that discussion. In the 
present case, however, the’ object sought 
was the annihilation of the Protestant in- 
terest, as such—‘ that system we wish to 
get rid of.” Say only that the proportions 
were to be altered, it was clear that so far 
the Protestant interests would be injured. 
But this country was still a Protestant 
country, and in a great proportion this 
House was Protestant: and he trusted that 
no Minister would be able to prostrate the 
Protestant strength in Ireland. His Ma- 
jesty’s Mi inisters would fail, he trusted, 
alike in their Education Bill and in their 
Reform Bill. In both, let them beware of 
loosening that interest in Ireland which 
was the last and only link between the 
countries. 

Mr. James Grattan begged to inform the 
hon. member for the University of Oxford, 
that he had entirely mistaken the purport 
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of the expression upon which his observa- 
tions had been founded. The right hon. 
Secretary did not say that it was the wish 
of the Government to destroy the Protest- 
ant interests of Ireland, but that they 


_ wished to get rid of the system of perpe- 


tuating the succession of Protestant free- 
men. Had the hon. member for Oxford 
a more intimate knowledge of the manner 
in which elections were conducted in Ire- 
land, he would know that the practice of 
making Protestant freemen for the purpose 
of keeping up Protestant interests, had 
prevailed to an almost incredible extent. It 
was high time that a stop should be put to 
this pernicious system, and he, therefore, 
rejoiced to find that Ministers proposed to 
do so. The Bill which the right hon. 
Gentleman had submitted to their attention 
was, in his opinion, fair, just, and reason- 
able ; but, at the same time, he felt bound 
to say, that it could not be satisfactory to 
all parties in Ireland. For his own part, 
he thought, it would be only just that that 
country should have the number of its Re- 
presentatives increased in the same propor- 
tion as Scotland. If Scotland, with its 
more limited population, were to have 
eight additional Representatives, he thought 
that Ireland, in consideration of its superior 
size, and more numerous population, ought 
to have sixteen or seventeen. He differed 
from the hon. Baronet, the member for 
Galway, as to the polling of the county 
electors in each separate barony, which, in 
his opinion, would not be an advantage. 
Such an arrangement would only give rise 
to inconvenience and expense. He certainly 
thought that some different mode of regis- 
tering votes should be adopted, since 
nothing, in his opinion, could be more ob- 
jectionable than that the Assistant-bar- 
rister should have it in his power to post- 
pone the right of voting until it was too 
late to be of any value. This was, un- 
doubtedly, a point of great importance, and 
one which demanded the most serious con- 
sideration of the Government, because, as 
long as difficulties were thrown in the way 
of registering the votes, it was idle to talk 
of any beneficial Reform. 

Sir George Warrender would not have 
obtruded himself upon the House at that 
period of the debate, had it not been for 
the observation made by the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down, that if Scot- 
land had eight new Members, Ireland 
ought to have sixteen. He, on the contrary, 
thought, that eight were not enough for 
Scotland, and in giving that as his opinion, 
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it was but fair and candid to the hon. mem- 
ber for Kilkenny, who had so eloquently 
pleaded the cause of his country, and to 
the other Gentlemen from Ireland who had 
supported his views, to protest that he did 
not think they could make out any case, 
for even the five additional Members al- 
lowed them by the Government. Their 
chief argument appeared to be, that Ireland 
was inadequately represented. During the 
twenty-five years he had sat in Parliament 
he had not found that to be the case. He 
had always been ready to act with the 
Members for Ireland in any measure that 
could promote the prosperity of that coun- 
try; and if he could discover, either from 
history or experience, that since the Union 
the interests of Ireland had been neglected, 
he should be willing to join them in their 
demand for more Members, but the very 
contrary was the fact, as appeared from the 
result of their exertions. Led by the pa- 
triot—Sir John Newport—whose name he 
might mention, since he was not present, 
they had obtained the privilege that Irish 
produce of all kinds should be freely admit- 
ted into this country at a period when Great 
Britain was burthened with the Property- 
tax and the Assessed-taxes, from which 
Ireland was exempt. Nor was this all: 
religious liberty had also been obtained for 
Ireland—principally by the splendid and 
overpowering eloquence of the father of 
the hon. Gentleman who lately addressed 
the House, for it was he who laid the 
foundation of that triumph in the House 
of Commons. But did these things prove 
the insufficiency of the Representation of 
Ireland? Certainly not, but quite the 
contrary, every Administration, for a long 
time past, must have felt the importance, 
and occasionally the pressure, of the Irish 
Representation upon the Government of 
this country. He therefore could not 
persuade himself that even an increase 
of five Members for Ireland was ne- 
cessary; though, at the same time, he 
hoped that this expression of his opinion 
would not cause him to stand ill with 
the Representatives of that country, for 
whom he had the greatest respect. In 
making the arrangement which took place 
at the Union with Ireland, the compact 
then entered into was between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. That bargain he held to 
be conclusive; and he therefore looked 
upon these additional five Members as a 
great concession in favour of Ireland, and 
that it was rather early at this time of day 
to disturb the proportional Representa~ 
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tion of that part of the empire. But the 
hon. member for Wicklow said, that be- 
cause Scotland was to have eight additional 
Members, Ireland ought to have sixteen: in 
answer to which he must beg that hon. 
Member to recollect, that the Union with 
Scotland had now existed upwards of 120 
years. Edinburgh had now one Member ; 
but no other town throughout Scotland 
had one to itself, while Dublin had two 
Members. Cork had a Member, the thirty- 
two counties of Ireland had two Members 
each; and Limerick, Galway, Waterford, 
and Belfast, were, under this new Bill, to 
have two Memberseach. He trusted, after 
this statement of facts, that he might, as 
a Scotchman, be allowed to mention, that 
Dundee, Aberdeen, Paisley, and Greenock 
had important claims upon the Legislature, 
and yet they were only to be allcwed one 
Member each. Inverness was not to have 
a Member, and he could enumerate other 
considerable towns in the same situation. 
With respect to the counties, too, Scotland 
was to have no additional Representation— 
not even the important counties of Edin- 
burgh, Lanark, Aberdeen, and Ayr. In 
his opinion, that debate had effectually 
shewn the justice of giving Representa- 
tives to the places he had named ; and how 
cold must be the patriotism of Scotland, if, 
after the example that Ireland had set, 
Scotch Members were to be content to see 
the great counties and the large manufac- 
turing towns of that part of the empire 
left in their present condition. ‘These ob- 
servations had been drawn from him by 
the remarks of the hon. member for 
Wicklow. He found no fault with the 
five additional Representatives allotted to 
Ireland, but he could not perceive that a 
strong case had been made out for even 
these, much more for the larger number 
claimed by the Representatives of ]reland. 

Mr. Sheil said, that the hon. Baronet 
(Sir G. Warrender) had compared Ireland 
with Scotland, while Ireland compared 
herself with England. The comparison 
should be between the two countries and 
England. The hon. Baronet hadintimated 
that Ireland was concluded or estopped by 
the Union. Pray was there not an estop- 
pel of his own country, of Scotland, by her 
Union in 1706? His argument was ex- 


ceedingly Irish in favour of Scotland. He 
concluded that because Scotland had got 
eight Members, Ireland ought to have no 
additional Members; and he in the same 
breath relied upon the Union, which applied 
to one country as well as to the other. 
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But he (Mr. Sheil) would reserve his ob- 
servations on this part of the case for the 
motion which he should give notice of for 
to-morrow, which would bring the rights of 
Ireland distinctly before the House. One 
word respecting the hon. member for Ox- 
ford (Sir R. Inglis). The member for 
Wicklow had implied that the hon. Baronet 
had never been in Ireland. What a mis-~ 
take! Why, the hon. Baronet (though few 
people were aware of it in Dundalk) had 
once been member for Dundalk ; of course 
he must needs have had a very close connec~ 
tion with that important town. By the 
way, the Representatives of Dundalk stood 
in singular order; there was Mr. Barclay, 
the brewer, whose name appeared so conspi- 
cuous on so many posts, in the splendid in- 
timation of “ Barclay’s Entire ;” there was 
a Colonel Cradock, who, he believed, never 
had seen Dundalk in his life; and there 
was, though last not least, the present hon. 
Member, who certainly had seen it, because 
there was scarcely a part of Ireland with 
which he was not familiar. The hon. Ba- 
ronet said there were 3,000,000 of Protest~ 
ants in Ireland. Where did he find them? 
Did he see in the town of Dundalk, when 
he was its Member, the data from which 
this inference was to be drawn? He sus- 
pected that he must have seen it in the ga- 
zette of orthodoxy and of loyalty, the 
Dublin Evening Mail. He saw some cal- 
culation of this kind of these 3,000,000 in 
buckram in that journal, which is certainly 
the organ of a strong party in Ireland. 
But the hon. Baronet should take courage 
from his own statement, and not be so read~ 
ily cast down by the mere proposition of ad- 
mitting the Catholics to the rights of citizen< 
ship in Ireland. With his 3,000,000 at his 
back, what need he fear? He told the 
House that the Protestants constituted the 
wealth and intelligence of Ireland ; if so, 
why dread so much the poor and ignorant 
Catholics? Aye, says the hon. Baronet, 
but we must keep up the Protestant ascend- 
ancy in Ireland, and that can only be done 
by shutting out the Catholics from civil 
power ; for such was the only meaning 
which his words bore. Did the hon. Baron- 
et fear for the Protestant interest in the 
House of Commons? Surely he did not 
stand in need of the Protestant freemen, 
with his millions at his back. The case of 
the freemen was simply this:—the 40s. 
freeholders were to counterpoise the free- 
men, and the one being removed, the other 
must passaway. A little nursery of faction 
was not to be maintained in every Corpo. 
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ration. Who were the men who call on the 
Government to maintain this offensive as- 
cendancy? Men, who sleep on in their 
dreams of domination with the broad day- 
light about them—men who conceive that 
Ireland should be governed in 1832 on the 
same principles of misrule as half a century 
ago. What claim have they on the English 
people? They are arrayed in hostility to 
their rights. But even if he admitted, that 
Catholic influence was to be increased, what 
inference unfavourable to Reform could be 
deduced from that hypothesis? Had the 
fourteen Roman Catholics in the House 
(there were no more) acted such a part, as 
tojustify theimputation onthem? Hadthey 
proved that slavery was a part of their re- 
ligion? Why should they commita trespass 
on the estate of which they were joint te- 
nants? “Here I stand (said the hon.Gentle- 
man), a Roman Catholic before you, once, in- 
deed, banned and degraded, with the doors of 
this House closed ignominiously against me ; 
but now (and I speak it with equal grati- 
tude and exultation), though inferior in 
station and in faculty to most of those 
around me, I feel that I stand on the ma- 
jestic and lofty level of British citizenship ; 
to all constitutional intents, and for all 
political purposes, the equal of the best and 
proudest of you all; and shall I, madly 
and perversely, all Roman Catholic as I 
am, commit upon my own rights an insane 
suicide? But, away with these distinc- 
tions! let the words Catholic and Protest- 
ant be heard no more; and if it be wise 
and well to commit the sacred rancours of 
theology to oblivion, shall we not bury in 
the same profound forgetfulness those jea- 
lousies which we lay to provinciality far 
more than to genuine patriotism? Or, if 
we must remember on which side of the 
channel we were born, let it be in order to 
do complete justice between countries, and 
build the common greatness upon the im- 
perishable fabric of their everlasting concord.’ 
But hadthisinjunction been followed? Had 
justice been done to Ireland? He thought 
not. QOn what principle did the Ministers 
go? They had stated none. Taxes and 
houses were to regulate the borough Repre- 
sentation, population the county Represent- 
ation ; by what standard did they mean to 
regulate the proportions between the two 
countries? And here he must be permitted 
to add a few words with regard to the de- 
tails of the Bill, from which he had been 
led by the remarks that had fallen from 
others. He had endeavoured to follow the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland with his best 
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attention ; and he had understood him to 
propose to raise the qualification of lease- 
holders in counties to 20/., while the free- 
holders stood at 10/. For the borough 
franchise he had announced a similar sys- 
tem ; but the right hon. Gentleman omit- 
ted all mention of other qualifications. 
The English Reform Bill provided that 
hereafter (saving the present rights of in- 
dividuals) there should be no 40s. voters, 
except tenants in fee; but he had not 
heard a word on this subject with respect 
to Ireland from the right hon. Gentleman. 
He wished to be informed what he intended 
to do? because, at present, the 40s. tenant 
in fee in Ireland had no vote, but he there- 
fore begged leave to ask, why this franchise 
was not to be given to Ireland as well as 
to England? He felt some surprise that 
the hon. member for the University of Ox- 
ford, when alluding to different places in 
Ireland, had made no mention of the Dub- 
lin University—a topic which he expect- 
ed would have been referred to by him with 
particular delight, as the franchise there 
was so framed as to prevent a single Roman 
Catholic voting. It was intended, he 
believed, to give Trinity College an exclu- 
sive right of voting. He had nothing to 
say against that College: he knew that it 
was a valuable addition to the University : 
he knew that it was rich, splendid, and (as 
some said) lazy; but what he wanted to 
know was, why another Member was to be 
given to a place that had Protestantism, 
and therefore exclusiveness, for its principle 
of action. It was for these reasons that he 
reprobated the notion of giving two Mem- 
bers to the University of Dublin, which 
was only famed for its taciturnity, and was 
best known as the silent sister in the family 
of science. The fact was, that it was 
neither more nor less than a mere sacer- 
dotal corporation, and it was, therefore, 
monstrous to give it two Members, while the 
town of Kilkenny had but one. With respect 
to the larger question contained in the Bill, 
he thought that full justice had not been 
done to Ireland. When he heard the right 
hon. Gentleman refer to certain passages in 
the speeches of Mr. Pitt, he went out of 
the House, and read the speech of Mr. 
Grey on the same subject. He did not, 
however, require that the opinions there 
expressed by Mr. Grey were now to be 
adopted ; but at least he required to know 
on what principle of Representation they 
were about to proceed ; for after listening to 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
had come to the conclusion, that Ministers 
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were acting on no principle at all; for in 
God’s name, if there was any principle, 
how was it that three Members were given 
to Wales; that Denbigh, with its 82,000 
inhabitants was to have another Member, 
while Cork with its 700,000 was refused a 
like favour? If people were to be ruled 
with ease and satisfaction, their minds must 
be convinced ; and, therefore, instead of a 
measure founded on the dictum of the 
tax-gatherer, it would be better to intro- 
duce one in the true spirit of legislative 
wisdom, and which should take moral re- 
sults as well as financial products into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Croker agreed with hon. Members 
who had preceded him, that the Committee 
was the fitting stage for discussing the de- 
tails of the proposed Bill, but he still felt, 
that the very enunciation of those details 
bore on the face of them objections that 
involved the obnoxious principle against 
which he had on so many recent occasions 
raised his voice. If, indeed, the measure 
were of a temporary, or merely local charac- 
ter, he would not so early have protested 


against these details; but as they formed 


part of a scheme under which no portion 
or principle of the representative system of 
England and Wales was to be permitted to 
remain unchanged, he thought it his duty 
to invite the attention of the House to 
their true character. These details, he 
begged leave to say, would be found to 
contain a direct contradiction of those of 
the Scotch and Irish Bills. By their own 
principles, Ministers were bound to go the 
length proposed by those hon. Gentlemen 
who demanded a much greater increase of 
the Irish Representation than was promised 
in the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Secretary for Ireland. Either the prin- 
ciple of the English Bill was wrong, or it 
was right. If the latter, how, in the name 
of consistency, could Ministers withhold 
its application from Scotland and Ireland? 
If it was wrong to extend its application 
to Scotland and Ireland, what peculiarity 
of circumstances could make that right and 
politic here, which was wrong and impolitic 
in the sister countries? Ministers were 
bound to furnish satisfactory answers to 
these questions before they proceeded one 
step further with any one of their three 
Bills. When the people of Ireland and 
Scotland saw the complicated apparatus of 
Ministers for upturning all the institutions 
of this country—saw their mathematicians 
and their new-light philosophers, and their 
suryeys and divisions--was it to be sup- 
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posed that they would not put in their 
claim for a fair share of the great harvest 
of change? And on what ground, he 
should like to know, could Ministers ven- 
ture to refuse to the people of those portions 
of the United Kingdom what they were 
told was essential to the political well-being 
of Englishmen? The Ministers declared 
that they took population as their basis, 
and they accordingly gave this county and 
that town one or more additional Members, 
whom they took away from this and that 
unpopulous borough. “ Agreed,” says the 
hon. and learned member for Louth; “then 
give us Members in proportion to our po- 
pulation.” And the hon. and learned 
Member was consistent and unassailable on 
this ground, which most fully applied to 
their own favourite argument. There was 
the county of Cork, with a population of 
700,000 souls, and yet it was not to receive 
one additional Member, while the county of 
Cumberland, with its 160,000 inhabitants, 
was to have two additional Members. Cork, 
it was true, had not the advantage of hav- 
ing a member of the Cabinet for one of its 
Representatives, like the more fortunate 
county he had just alluded to; but still, if 
population was the basis of the Ministerial 
Reform Bills, the inhabitants of Cork had 
every reason to be dissatisfied. Ministers, 
he repeated, were bound, in consistency, to 
abide by their own principles and asser- 
tions; and if they did so, the demand of 
the people of Ireland for an increased Re- 
presentation must be complied with. The 
members of the present Government, at 
least, had no reason to complain of the tone 
in which this demand was made; for they 
who so zealously encouraged and catered 
to every appetite for change, ought not to 
be surprised if the people now and then 
took them at their word, and, what was 
more to the purpose, endeavoured to make 
them abide by it. 

And now he requested to be permitted 
to add a few words in reference to what 
had fallen from the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Louth, touching the Dublin Uni- 
versity. He thought the reproach relating 
to the lazy and “ silent sister” came with 
an ill grace from one who was indebted to 
that University for the education of which 
his country was now reaping the benefit 
and honour. It might be, that the Fellows 
of their common Alma Mater devoted 
themselves so exclusively to the instruction 
of their pupils as to incur the reproach of 
being “silent in general literature.” That 
would indeed be an ample excuse, if ong 
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were necessary ; but the fact assumed by 
the hon. Gentleman was not well founded. 
No doubt the Fellows of Dublin College 
did, as was their duty, devote their chief 
care to the instruction of their pupils, but 
there was no walk of science, and few of 
literature, in which they had not also dis- 
tinguished themselves, and this, indeed, to a 
degree that surprised him, when he recol- 
lected that Dublin College offered none of 
those opportunities of a learned leisure, 
which were so liberally afforded at Oxford 
and Cambridge—none of the means by 
which men were placed at liberty to follow 
a favourite study; all were at hard and 
constant work, and therefore the wonder 
was, net that they had done so little, but 
that they had done so much. But even 
those who reproached them with their own 
silence would confess, that the University 
sent forth very many, of whom silence, or 
a neglect of either political duties or literary 
pursuits, were not particularly characteristic. 
He (Mr. Croker) remembered the hon. and 
and learned Gentleman’s making his début 
as an orator in that University, when he 
gave the promise of ability which he had 
since so completely made good, and surely 
it was exceedingly ungrateful in the learn- 
ed Gentleman, to reproach with a neglect 
of duty those very persons to: whose care 
and instruction he was himself so largely 
and so eminently indebted. He would 
not then offer an opinion on the proposition 
for bestowing a second Member on the 
Dublin University, and would merely ob- 
serve, that, if any change in the franchise 
were to be made, he should much _ prefer 
that its franchise were assimilated to that 
of the English Universities; that is, that 
instead of being vested exclusively in 
Fellows and Scholars, it were placed in 
the hands of Masters of Arts. While 
he was upon the subject of the details 
of the Bill, he must remark, that, in 
order to enable the House to judge fully 
and fairly of the weight of the objections 
which had been urged against the Irish Bill, 
he would to-morrow move for returns of 
the population in the several towns and 
counties in Ireland, so as to show their re- 
lative proportion to that of the population 
of the English towns and counties. 

Mr. Stanley: The returns are in prepa- 
ration, and will be laid before the House 
in a few days. 

Mr. Croker was glad to hear it, but had 
little doubt that the returns would be laid 
on the Table of the House, the day after the 
debate on the Bill. That, however, would 
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be better than what occurred in the last 
Session, when there were two or three 
debates on the English Bill without any 
returns at all, If the returns arrived in 
time, he should not make his Motion. 
The House and the country ought to 
follow the advice which had ‘been given 
by an hon. Member, and to look at the 
subject as an imperial question; but he 
was sure that the mere declaration of Mi- 
nisters, that no further additional Members 
were necessary for Ireland or Scotland, 
would not be considered satisfactory by 
those countries. He could not in his con- 
science (enemy as he was to the principle 
of change which pervaded the proposed 
Reform) say, that it ought to be so. When, 
by the English Bill, a new and interminable 
source of claims of right had been opened to 
the people, it was not to be expected that 
any portion of the people would allow those 
claims and demands of right to be limited 
or rejected merely by the sic volo of a Mi- 
nister. It would be much more statesman- 
like, and much more satisfactory, if Minis- 
ters, on the motion for the Speaker’s leay- 
ing the Chair on the English Bill, were to 
state at once what was their final resolution 
with respect to the Representation of 
Ireland and Scotland. If he ( Mr. Croker) 
understood that the vote with respect to the 
English Bill was to be conclusive with 
respect to the claims of Ireland and Scot- 
land, he should certainly give that vote with 
very different sentiments, and with very 
different expectations, from those which he 
should entertain if he understood that those 
claims were still left open to consideration. 
In his opinion, it behoved every Scotch and 
every Irish Member, before he consented 
to disfranchise a single English borough, 
or to enfranchise a single English town, or 
to divide a single English county, dis- 
tinctly to understand that justice would be 
done to Scotland and Ireland. It was im- 
possible not to be sensible, from the great 
disquietude which the general proposition 
of his Majesty’s Government had created in 
the country, that if their plan with respect 
to England were carried into effect, it 
would be indispensable to increase the num- 
ber of Members for the other parts of the 
empire. 

Sir Robert Inglis said the hon. and 
learned member for Louth had asked him 
three questions, the answers to two of 
which could not be of the least interest to 
the House. He had been asked, first, whe- 
ther he had been in Ireland ; and, secondly, 
whether he had read the Evening Mail. 
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He replied, that he had been in Ireland, 
and had not read the Evening Mail. The 
third question was one of more importance. 
-He. was asked where he found the three 
millions of Protestantsin Ireland. He re- 
plied, that, in the first place, he had not 
stated it as a fact, but only as his belief; 

but from a document, which the courtesy 
of his right hon. friend, the Secretary for 
Treland, permitted him to hold in his hand, 

it appeared that the population of Ulster 
alone was 2,293,128; now, as in this pro- 
vince the proportion of the Protestant po- 
pulation was immensely large, he thought 
that, recollecting the large masses of Pro- 
testants in other counties in every other 
province, he had laid a good basis for the 
number stated. 

Mr. Sheil was still of opinion, that the 
hon. Baronet had exaggerated the number 
of Protestants in Ireland; there were no 
data to prove that their numbers were so 
great as the hon. Member had assumed. 

Lord Althorp observed, that the present 
was not a fit time for discussing the details 
of the Bill which his right hon, friend had 
moved for leave to bring in. He could 
not help, however, remarking, that when 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken attributed the various claims and 
demands of increased Representation to 
the measure which had been brought in by 
his Majesty’s Government, and implied 
that those claims and demands had no pre- 
vious existence, he was in a great error. 
The wish for Parliamentary Reform did not 
arise for the first time when Ministers sub- 
mitted the subject to the consideration of 
Parliament ; it existed, and had frequently 
been manifested, long before. The right 
hon. Gentleman said, that Ministers, in 
moving for the Committee on the English 
Bill, ought to state unequivocally the num- 
ber of Members which it was their inten- 
tion ultimately to propose for Scotland and 
Ireland. He would then state, that it was 
the determination of Ministers to abide by 
the number of Members which they had 
already proposed for Scotland and Ireland ; 
and that.they would endeavour to persuade 
the House to agree to that proposition. It 
had been asserted that his right hon. friend 
had said something against the Protestant 
interest in Ireland. He was not aware of 
anything of the kind. All that his right 
hon. friend had said was, that the system 
of perpetuating freemen in Ireland—they 
being in general sectaries—was a vicious 
one. The hon. member for Downpatrick 
had also laboured under a misapprehension, 
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in supposing that in what had fallen from 
his right hon. friend he meant to allude to 
the part which that hon. Gentleman had 
taken on the subject. He could assure the 
hon. member for Downpatrick, that that 
was not the case ; and he (Lord Althorp) 
would add, that from what he had seen 
of the conduct of the hon. Member in that 
House, if any observations derogatory to 
him had been made, they would have been 
much misplaced. He would not then go 
into the question of the fit number of Mem- 
bers for Ireland. But he certainly did not 
think, that because the Representation for 
England was apportioned by one rule, the 
same rule must necessarily be observed with 
respect to the other portions of the empire. 
Other circumstances must be taken into 
consideration. The general state of each 
country ought to be regarded ; and it was 
necessary to ascertain in this view of the 
case whether each particular portion of the 
United Empire was sufficiently represented 
to protect any of its various interests from 
suffering in that House, and on looking 
back with such intentions he must say; that 
Irish questions had been, in general, most 
ably supported. The population was in a 
very different state in many parts of Ire- 
land from that in which it was in England ; 
and there were other circumstances which 
did not recommend any great increase of the 
number of Members for the former country. 
Indeed the number of Members for Ireland 
might be considered as having been settled 
so short a time ago as thirty-two years ; and 
any great change was unnecessary, and un- 
called for by subsequent alterations in the 
state and condition of the people. He had 
always felt the strongest interest for the 
prosperity of Ireland, although he was in 
no way whatever connected with that coun- 
try ; and he had always felt that no Mem- 
ber of that House did his duty unless he 
considered the prosperity of Ireland as in- 
separably associated with the prosperity of 
the empireat large. At the present moment, 
he was happy to say, that however they 
might lament the disturbed feeling which 
existed in Ireland, the wealth of that coun- 
try was evidently increasing. In Eng- 
land, the Excise duties during the last 
year had fallen off; in Ireland they had 
increased. This was a proof of the im~ 
proving condition of the middle and lower 
classes; and another proof was, that there 
had been a considerable augmentation of 
deposits in the Savings’ Banks in Ireland. 
With respect to other circumstances by 
which the tranquillity of Ireland was 
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threatened, he trusted that all disturbances 
and agitation would subside or be put down ; 
for he was fully persuaded, that to so in- 
telligent and active a people, possessed of a 
soil so fertile, and of so many other mate- 
rials of prosperity, tranquillity was all that 
was wanting for the rapid improvement of 
their condition. 

Mr. Goulburn observed, that the noble 
Lord had asserted, that one of the reasons 
which influenced him against granting an 
additional number of Representatives to Ire- 
land was the fact that the various interests 
of that country had met with adequate pro- 
tection in that House. Why, that was 
the very line of argument taken by those 
who opposed any meddling with the Re- 
presentation of England? Over and over 
again had they insisted on the notorious fact, 
that the real interests of the country had 
left no tangible ground for grafting these 
pretended improvements on the system of 
Representation. And how had their argu- 
ment been met? By a reference to popu- 
lation, to the number of houses, to the 
amount of taxation. Yet when the Irish 
Gentlemen appealed to the same principles, 
the noble Lord took refuge in the argument 
resorted to by the opponents of the Eng- 
lish Bill, and expected that the Irish Gen- 
tlemen would be satisfied with it! There 
could be no doubt that, upon the principle 
of the English Bill, Cork and Galway 
were entitled to an increase of Representa- 
tion. The argument to that effect was 
unanswerable, particularly so far as the 
former county was concerned. If the House 
agreed to the English Bill, they could not 
justly resist the claims of Ireland ; and if 
they did resist those claims at present, that 
would not get rid of them, they would be 
brought forward, year after year, with ad- 
ditional force. He disclaimed the opinion 
that the Representation of Ireland ought to 
be increased ; but Government had opened 
the subject, and the Irish had a right to 
complain if they were not treated on an 
equal footing with England. If the English 
Bill might be justly characterised as leading 
to revolution, might not the Irish Bull be 
justly characterized as leading to immediate 
discord, and to the ultimate separation of 
the two countries? Into the details of the 
measure he would not then enter, but he 
felt it necessary to make these few remarks 
because he conceived the promoters of the 
Bill at length began to discover, that their 
principles of Reform were untenable when 
they were compelled to resort to the argu- 
ments of their adversaries to bear them out. 
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Mr. Mullins would say only a few words 
considering that he owed it to himself and 
to his constituents, not to allow the right 
hon. Secretary’s motion to be carried with- 
out expressing his decided disapprobation 
of the measure of Reform as it regarded 
Ireland. He was convinced it would not 
satisfy that country ; they anxiously hoped, 
and had a right to expect, that many im- 
portant alterations and improvements would 
be made in the third edition of their Reform 
Bill. They expected that Ministers would 
become convinced of the necessity of con- 
ciliating their feelings, which had been irri- 
tated by a long course of injustice and 
cruelty, by giving them a more equal share 
in the Representation of the United King- 
dom. But they were to be again disap- 
pointed, and he feared the consequences 
would be dreadful. Every individual, in or 
out of that House, who knew any thing of 
the condition of the Irish, must look for 
the consequences of the disappointment 
that awaited them, with very great appre- 
hension. The Irish expected nothing un- 
reasonable ; they sought for that to which, 
he considered they were entitled—a further 
extension of the franchise and additional 
Members for the larger counties; but these 
objects were not granted them in the Bill 
about to be introduced, and he anxiously 
and earnestly called upon the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland, as he valued the 
peace and happiness of the United King- 
dom, as he valued justice, to revise this 
measure of Reform before it should be com- 
mitted, that disappointment might not lead 
to results equally disastrous and irreme- 
diable. 

Lord Althorp begged to say, that he had 
not argued the question as the right hon. 
Gentleman appeared to understand ; what he 
had stated was, thatit did not appear to him 
that the interests of Ireland had been neg- 
lected in that House. That was a very 
different thing from saying, as the right hon. 
Gentleman and his friends asserted, that be- 
cause the system had worked wellthey were 
bound to preserve it. 

Leave given to bring in the Bill. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM—BILL FOR 
ScorLanp—First Srace.] The Lord 
Advocate, pursuant to notice, rose to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the Re- 
presentation of Scotland. It was not his 
intention, nor, he was sure, would the House 
expect him to enter into any detail on the 
subject ; because it must be in the recol- 
lection of eyery one that towards the close 
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of the last Session, and on the second 
reading of the measure, he had then ad- 
vocated, he had summed up all that it had 
appeared to him to be necessary to say on 
that which was almost identically the same 
Bill, as the Bill for which he was about to 
have the honour of moving. In principle 
there was no alteration whatever ; nor was 
there any change in the details calculated 
to raise a difference of opinion on the two 
propositions. In the former Bill the town 
of Port Glasgow had been united to Green- 
ock; it was now intended that it should 
be separate. The way in which the other 
boroughs were grouped remained the same. 
With regard to the qualification for fran- 
chise, there was no difference whatever in 
the new Bill with respect to counties ; and 
hardly any with respect to boroughs— 
merely such as to render the measure in 
some degree conformable to that for Eng- 
land. ‘There was another little difference 
with respect to the working part of the 
Bill. Instead of the former mode of ad- 
judication, a new tribunal was to be formed 
of three Sheriffs, who were to visit the 
various counties with the least possible de- 
lay, in order to review the registration of 
votes. Such were the slight points in 
which the proposed differed from the last 
Bill. The learned Lord concluded by 
moving for leave to bring in the Bill. 

Sir Charles Forbes observed, that the 
purpose professed by the Bill was, to amend 
the Representation of the people of Scot- 
land ; while its real object was, to pull that 
Representation entirely to pieces. Those 
who proposed such a measure were like 
tinkers, who in mending one hole made six. 
The former Bill was so hurried through the 
House, that the people of Scotland had not 
understood it; but they had afterwards 
come to understand it, and then they found 
there were most serious objections to it. 
They had shown this by petitions to Parlia- 
ment, and by Addresses to the Throne. In 
particular they objected to the manner in 
which the county Representation was to be 
regulated. They objected to the uniform 
franchise for counties ; they would not have 
cared if it had been carried much lower, so 
that the present principle had been preserved, 
instead of the uniform plan of the learned 
Lord. That plan would give rise to much 
trouble, difficulty, and dissatisfaction. Be- 
sides, it was a positive robbery of the just 
and legal rights of the proprietors. The 
freeholders held their qualifications by a 
title that was as good as that by which the 
landlords of England owned their land. 
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It was a gross injustice to take that from 
them without compensation, and they had 
as good a right to compensation for their 
superiorities, as if their land were taken 
away to form a road or acanal. The Bill 
was a revolutionary measure, which would 
ruin the country. 

Mr. J. E. Gordon did not wish to discuss 
the Bill, but to ask the learned Lord on 
what principle it was founded. He saw 
small boroughs in England preserving their 
two Members, while large counties in 
Scotland had only one. He wished the 
learned Lord would tell him why the same 
principles were not applied to Scotland as 
to England ? 

Sir George Warrender had experienced 
great disappointment at learning that no 
addition was to be made to the number of 
Scotch Representatives ; but as a better op- 
portunity would be afforded for discussing 
that topic in the Committee, he would 
abstain from pressing the question upon the 
present occasion. With respect to compen- 
sation, which the hon. Baronet claimed for 
the Scotch superiorities, that was out of 
the question ; the only compensation that 
he would ask for, or wish to have, was an 
increase in the number of Members to de- 
fend the interests of Scotland. A com- 
pensation which appeared to him to be rea- 
sonable in itself, and fully called for by the 
increasing importance of that country: 
numerous and great interests had grown up 
there, and were daily increasing. They 
had contributed in an eminent degree to 
the general welfare of the country, and 
which, on every principle of justice and 
equity, demanded an increased number of 
Representatives. Scotland had an addi- 
tional claim to this increase of Members, 
owing to the circumstance that the facility 
with which Scotch Gentlemen had hitherto 
obtained seats in that House, through the 
medium of close English boroughs, would 
be considerably diminished, if not altogether 
annihilated by the present measure. That 
country was so inadequately represented, 
that she was frequently compelled to resort 
to English Members for assistance ; and he, 
representing an English borough, had been 
occasionally called upon, in common with 
many other English Members, to assist in 
carrying bills through the House connected 
with the affairs of Scotland. He affirmed, 
therefore, upon all those accounts, that 
Scotland was justly entitled to claim an 
increased number of Members; and he, 
who certainly was not disposed to go the 


whole length of the Bill, had for many 
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years contended for the necessity of a 
change in the Representation of Scotland, 
so far as related to its numerical amount. 
He said to Ministers plainly and openly, 
that they had not fairly attended to the 
interests of Scotland. It would be wasting 
the time of the House to enter into any 
details for the purpose of proving the im- 
portance of Scotland, after the very able 
statements which were made in the last 
Session of Parliament, by two members of 
the late Administration. He alluded to 
the late right hon. Secretary for the Colonies, 
and the late right hon. Secretary for the 
Admiralty. He had not the good fortune 
to hear their speeches, but he had seen a 
pamphlet which had been widely circulated 
in Scotland, in which they were contained ; 
and he knew that this diffusion of their 
sentiments had procured for those right 
hon. Gentlemen great and deserved popu- 
larity in that country. He would tell those 
hon. Gentlemen who introduced this mea- 
sure, that the people of Scotland were not 
satisfied with it ; even the Reformers were 
dissatisfied ; and he would say further, that 
those persons were mistaken if they sup- 
posed the people of Scotland would quietly 
see their country deprived of her rights. The 
arguments of the right hon. member for 
Perthshire were alone sufficient to convince 
the people that the gradual increase and great 
prosperity of Scotland entitled her to a 
proportionate increase of Representation. It 
was a singular feature in the condition and 
history of Scotland, that although she pro- 
duced a revenue of five millions, she retained 
but a very small portion of that income 
herself, for the purpose of maintaining 
either her civil or military establishments. 
Fortunately, that happy country wasin that 
state of tranquillity, that she required no 
greater force than some four or five hundred 
men for her internal protection. He would 
take that opportunity of saying, that in the 
discussions which would arise in the Com- 
mittee on the English Reform Bill, his 
conduct would be guided by a feeling of 
the necessity forincreasing the Representa- 
tion of Scotland. He had shewn, by the 
votes he had already given, that he consi- 
dered this a most important question ; and 
he certainly should not consent to the en- 
franchisement of small towns in England, 
when he found large towns in Scotland 
were tohave only one Representative. With 
reference to some observations, he hegged 
leave also then to say, that he opposed Ge- 
neral Gascoyne’s motion from a sincere de- 
termination to advocate the interests of 
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Scotland. He felt that if he had voted in 
favour of his proposition, he should have 
defeated the object he had in view; and, 
therefore, in a perfect spirit of fairness, he 
resisted that motion, because he considered 
that it had a direct tendency to prevent 
any addition from being made to the 
Representation of Scotland. He considered 
that the best course he could adopt would 
be, to discuss, and to endeavour to amend, 
the proposition of his Majesty’s Ministers 
in Committee; and he subsequently voted 
in favour of the motion of the right hon. 
member for Perthshire, which had for its 
object the addition of eight Members to 
Scotland. ‘These were the principles on 
which he had acted, and he was convinced 
that in Scotland one and allof its inhabit- 
ants, however their political opinions might 
differ in other respects, were united in 
thinking that the number of Members at 
present allotted to Scotland was in every 
respect inadequate to the wealth and im- 
portance of that portion of the empire. 

Mr. Cumming Bruce said, he saw no 
material difference between the Bill of last 
Session and the one which the learned Lord 
was about to introduce. They both con- 
tained the same extensive propositions, and 
both excluded the great mass of the popu- 
lation from the right of voting. The same 
levelling injustice, and the same violation 
of existing rights were a strong feature in 
both Bills; he was determined, therefore, 
to oppose this, as he did the last Bill, to the 
utmost of his power. He could not at 
present enter into any discussion relating 
to the details of the measure, but he must 
take the opportunity of saying, that he fully 
agreed in the observations made by his right 
hon. friend (Sir G. Warrender) with re- 
spect to the impression which existed in the 
minds of the people of Scotland on this 
question, and more particularly in the part 
of the country with which he was connected. 
The Bill, in fact, committed several glaring 
acts of injustice, and he hoped, at least, in 
the Committee, that they would be reme- 
died. 

Mr. Gillon entered his protest against 
the declaration which had been made by an 
hon. Baronet, that the freeholders of Scot- 
land were opposed to the proposed Bill, as 
being a spoliation of their rights.. He 
would take it on him to say, that no reso- 
lution expressive of such an opinion had 
been agreed to by any respectable body of 
persons in that country, except by those 
who were interested in the continuance of 
the present system, which ensured to them 
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the possession of exclusive rights. He was 
sorry to have heard in the course of the 
debate the scandalous claim of compensation 
urged on behalf of the superiority holders. 
The House had been told that these supe- 


riorities were property, and that large sums | 


had been paid for their purchase. He could 
conceive no reason why they should have 
been purchased at a high rate, unless it 
was for the purpose of making them the 
means of a disgraceful jobbing in places 
and offices. He believed the people of 
Scotland were generally satisfied with the 
share of Representation proposed to be 
given to that country, though he confessed 
that he should not have been displeased to 
have seen another Member added to the 
number. There was one point, however, 
in which he quite agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman who had preceded him, and 
that was, that he thought Irish Gentlemen 
ought to be satisfied with the number of 
Representatives allotted to that part of the 
empire by the Reform Bill. When he 
compared the revenues of Ireland and 
Scotland, and the immense cost of main- 
taining the government of the former, and 
the small charge for the government of the 
latter, he thought there could be no reason- 
able claim for a greater share of Representa- 
tion to Ireland than had been given. 

Sir George Murray could not remain 
wholly silent when a measure of so much 
importance was brought forward affecting 
his country. ‘The feeling of alarm and 
apprehension had increased in Scotland, 
and great danger, it was conceived, would 
result from the introduction of the measure. 
The greater part of the people of property 
there, who, from their intelligence, were 
capable of judging of the effects of a com- 
plicated measure, were decidedly of opinion 
that the consequences likely to result from 
this Bill would be very dangerous. He 
was at the same time aware that the mea- 
sure had many supporters, some of whom 
were gentlemen of rank and station, but 
the great majority of those who advocated 
it, were actuated chiefly by the spirit of in- 
novation and the desire of power. It had 
been held out to them as a lure, that the 
Bill would increase their influence, which 
very naturally induced them to give their 
sanction and cordial support to this formid- 
able innovation. Although there might be 
some individuals who were aware of the 
danger that might accrue even to themselves 
if placed in possession of too much power, 
yet it was out of the question to suppose 
that the great body of the people could 
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reason in this manner, and would ever 
think of entertaining any diffidence, or 
suppose that the possession of power might 
be ultimately prejudicial to their own 
interests. The measure was one of complete 
innovation ; it was upsetting and altering 
the Constitution of the country ; and in 
doing that, reconstructing the Representa- 
tion upon an entirely new basis, at least all 
parts of the empire ought to have been 
fairly treated. According to the principles 
of the Bill, however, Scotland was not 
fairly treated, and was not adequately re- 
presented. He concurred in opinion with 
those Gentlemen from Ireland, who com- 
plained that Ireland was unjustly dealt 
with; and so was Scotland. Why were 
the principles which were applied to 
England, not applied to Scotland and 
Ireland? He did not approve of those 
principles; he thought it dangerous to 
legislate on general principles; but in 
adopting them, they ought to be carried 
fully into effect, and be extended equally to 
all places. Small boroughs in England 
were allowed to retain their two Members, 
and the counties which had 150,000 in- 
habitants were to have four Members, 
while two Representatives were denied in 
Scotland to counties containing a large 
population. Ireland and Scotland had both 
ample cause for complaint that the number 
of their Representatives was not increased. 
The noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, said, he did not see why the same 
principles should be applied to Scotland and 
Ireland as to England ; but he asked, why 
should they not? The people of those parts 
of the empire were not conscious of any 
inferiority, and claimed that the same prin- 
ciples should be applied to them as to 
England. Would the noble Lord point out 
in what the difference consisted, that dif- 
ferent principles should be applied to them ? 
Again he begged to leave to observe, that the 
new Members that were given to Scotland, 
were all allotted to the commercial in- 
terests; but were the agricultural interests 
of Scotland deserving no increase? There 
was no part of the empire where agriculture 
had made greater progress, or was con 
ducted with more skill and science than in 
that country. The agriculturists, had as 
good a claim to an increased Representation 
as the commercial classes, and they were 
unjustly treated when it was denied to 
them. There was another part in this 
Bill in which, no departure was to be made 
from the provisions of the measure which 
was brought forward last Session ; healluded 























to the alteration in the boundaries of some 
of the Scotch counties.) He remembered 
hearing the noble Lord, the Representative 
for Yorkshire, state, that part of the prin- 
ciple of the English Bill was, that no altera- 
tion was intended to be made in the 
boundaries of counties. Why was this 
principle not applied to Scotland? Why 
was a portion of the county of Perth to be 
taken off, and added to Kinross and Clack- 
mannan? Why was a portion of the county 
of Argyle to be taken off and added to Bute? 
He saw no reason whatever for a partial 
disfranchisement of these great counties, 
which, for their extent, magnitude, and 
general importance, were very prominent 
in the system of Scotch Representation, 
especially Perth. There was no county in 
the United Kingdom more purely inde- 
pendent in its Representation, and it was, 
therefore, most unjust to mutilate it? He 
saw no other reason for the mutilation but 
an attempt to render it and other counties 
to which the severed portions were to be at- 
tached, dependent on some oligarchy or great 
family. Again, he could see no reasons for 
the augmentation of Kinross and Clack- 
mannan; these counties were sufficiently 
extensive to send Representatives to Parlia- 
ment, as they had hitherto done. He could 
conceive nothing more contrary to the prin- 
ciple intended to be laid down by the English 
Bill, thansuch amutilation. In likemanner, 
why was the county of Argyle to have one 
of its districts severed from it? If, at any 
time hereafter, it was proposed to extend 
the Representation of the Scotch counties 
in proportion to their magnitude and the 
amount of their population, they would be 
defrauded of their rights by this very 
process of mutilation. He entirely agreed 
with those hon. Members who considered 
this great measure as one, the fate of which 
was dependent on that of the other Bills, and 
not as a separate measure unconnected with 
them. He had always considered that one of 
the greatest disadvantages under which they 
laboured, in the course of these discussions, 
was, the being called upon to decide sepa- 
rately on the three Bills. It was utterly im- 
possible that justice could be done to Ireland 
or Scotland by such a course of proceeding. 
The experience of last Session warranted 
him in saying, that very little attention 
would be bestowed upon the Scotch Bill 
when the English one was passed; and 
this observation would apply also to the 
Irish Bill. During the course of last Ses- 
sion, the attendance of Members was very 
small on discussing these Bills, except when 
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a division was about to take place—and 
then, indeed, a number of Members flowed 
in for the purpose of putting down the 
claims of the sister countries. The only 
way, therefore, by which he could protect 
his country from the act of gross injustice 
which he conceived was to be committed on 
it, through the means of this Bill, was, not 
to wait for any future stage of the Bill, but 
to begin his opposition at once, because he 
knew that the second step would do in- 
justice to Scotland, and the third, injustice 
to Ireland. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson agreed with the 
right. hon. Gentleman, that Scotland ought 
to receive a greater number of Members, and 
he therefore differed with the hon. Member 
(Mr. Gillon), who said that Scotland was 
satisfied. Scotland was not satisfied, and 
it was not likely she could be so, when the 
allotment of Members was manifestly partial. 
He complained that this Bill increased the 
number of Members for England twenty- 
three more than the last Bill, while it gave 
no increase whatever to Scotland. He did 
not grudge England her number of Mem- 
bers, but he claimed for Scotland an equal 
and proportionable share. The present 
measure was to effect a great and complete 
change in the Representation, and Scotland, 
as a part of Great Britain, was entitled to 
an equal portion of Representation. The 
partiality to England would only injure 
the measure. No Representative for ‘the 
other parts of the empire could be satis- 
fied with it. The Members now res 
served for the English small boroughs, 
would have been more appropriately given 
to represent counties of Scotland and 
Ireland. He denied that Scotland was 
satisfied with her share of Representation 
as settled at the Union. That event was 
mainly brought about by corrupting her 
nobles, and their country was in conse- 
quence unfairly dealt with. That injustice 
ought now to be remedied; but even ad- 
mitting, for the sake of argument, that 
justice was done to Scotland at the Union, 
the great alteration which had since taken 
place in her condition made a great increase 
in her Representation necessary. At the 
period of the Union, the amount of her re 
venue to that of England was only as one to 
about thirty-five but the proportion she now 
contributed was as much as one to seven or 
eight On the very lowest calculation, there- 
fore, that country oughtat leastto havesixty 
Representatives under the provisions of any 
just principles of general Representation. 
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tives being retained for small boroughs, and 
the same portion allotted to towns of small 
account, while only one was given to the 
largest and wealthiest county of Scotland. 
Were not the counties of Perth, Argyle, 
and Fife, each better entitled to two Re- 
presentatives than Brighton ? It was said 
that there were many advantages in giving 
two Members to places generally, and 
why, then, not allow the Scotch coun- 
ties to have those advantages? If it 
were thought advisable to give such a place 
as Brighton two Members, why not give 
to Lanarkshire, with 250,000 people, a 
similar share in the Representation? He 
was not of opinion that two Members 
should be given to each place ; he thought 
in many cases one was enough ; but as the 
Bill gave more than one to small and un- 
important boroughs, why not give two 
to all places of greater wealth and import- 
ance? He did not object to England 
having 500 Members, but he must say, 
that while England had 500, and Scot- 
land only the number allowed by this 
Bill, Scotland ought not to be satisfied. 
He objected to any compensation for Supe- 
riorities. Who was to give it, or from 
whence was it to come? In his opinion, 
as a general principle, Representation 
should be based on property or means— 
on property which would insure independ- 
ence, or on means, by the exercise of in- 
dustry, of insuring subsistence and in- 
dependence. Voters should also be inde- 
pendent of the will of others, and, there- 
fore he disapproved of that part of the 
English Bill which allowed votes to tenants- 
at-will for counties, and to weekly tenants 
in towns. Such persons could not be in- 
dependent. There was a part of the 
English Bill, however, which confirmed 
to freemen all the rights which they 
inherited as their birth-right. Freemen 
and their descendants were allowed to 
retain their votes,though they had no pro- 
perty. This was a concession on the part 
of Ministers. Now there were superiorities 
in Scotland without beneficial property 
attached to them; and he would suggest 
to the learned Lord, and strongly recom- 
mend, as a concession, also, that the 
principle adopted with regard to the free- 
men should be extended to the superiority 
voters in fee in Scotland. The superiority 
was at least connected, and nearly con- 
nected, with the property, which was not 
the case with the rights of freemen. Cer- 
tainly he would take care that nosuperiorities 
should be separated to make votes hereafter ; 
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but preserving those now in existence 
would, he thought, do no harm: if he 
thought preserving them would perpetuate 
the present right of voting, which was 
the worst system that ever existed, he 
would be the last man to advocate their 
continuance. But as the retention of their 
votes by the freemen of England would be 
of little importance, from the mass of new 
voters who would be introduced, in like 
manner the extension of the franchise in 
Scotland would so neutralize the supe- 
riority holders, as to render them no longer 
mischievous. He would not allow the 
superiority to be separated from the pro- 
perty, in future, so as to give the franchise 
to the bare superiority ; but as a concession, 
and with a view to remove all objections 
on the ground of disfranchisement, he 
would preserve the rights of the present 
holders of superiorities. He was satis- 
fied with the principles of the Bill: he 
would give them his most cordial sup- 
port ; but he hoped, at the same time, that 
the learned Lord would take into consi- 
deration the suggestion he had thrown out, 
which would only make the Bill more 
efficacious. 

Mr. Hunt could not avoid congratulating 
the neble Lord and hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, particularly the right hon. Gentleman 
(the Secretary for Ireland), and the learned 
Lord who had brought forward the present 
motion, at the great unanimity which pre- 
vailed amongst the Scotch and Irish Mem- 
bers against their respective Bills. Not one 
Member, he believed, from Scotland or 
Ireland that had spoken, had expressed 
himself satisfied with these Bills. One 
Member, indeed, said, the people of Scot- 
land were satisfied, but even he wanted one 
Member more. He could not also avoid 
reminding the hon. member for Kirkcud- 
bright that he was not now satisfied with 
the Bill, although when he (Mr. Hunt) 
had formerly stated, from his own sources 
of information, that the people of Scotland 
were not satisfied with the Bill, the hon. 
Member had met his assertion with a con- 
tradiction, and assured the House that there 
were not three persons in all Scotland who 
were unfavourable to the measure. The 
hon. member for Middlesex said the same. 
[Mr. Hume: I say so now.] Then the 
hon. Member would contradict all the state- 
ments made to-night by the Members for 
Scotland, which he heard with satisfaction, 
because they confirmed the statement he 
had formerly made to the House. They 
had been told that the Bill was to pass, and 
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that an adequate number of 10]. Lords 
was to be created to effect that object. He 
had heard, that when twelve Peers were 
made at once, during the reign of Queen 
Anne, a certain Duchess had observed, 
that one could not spit out of a window with- 
out its falling upon a Lord. What the 
Duchesses of the present day would say 
he could not anticipate ; but certainly Lords 
would be common enough if the contem- 
plated creation was to take place. He 
moreover asserted, that Ireland would be 
dissatisfied, and that Ministers must be 
aware, that do what they would, they could 
not give satisfaction to certain parties there. 
Unless they gave a place of some sort to 
the hon. and learned member for Kerry 
they must have a separation. As for him- 
self, he had always been for separation, and 
was convinced they would have it if they 
did not give something to the hon. and 
learned member for Kerry. 

Mr. Kennedy denied the assertion of the 
hon. Member for Preston, that the people 
of Scotland were dissatisfied and disap- 
pointed with this Bill. On the contrary 
he could assure the House, that the people 
of Scotland not only were satisfied with 


the Bill, but that they were impatient, if 


he might so say, for the enactment of it. 
Those who said, that the people of Scotland 
were dissatisfied with the Bill, were those 


who would be dissatisfied with any bill of 


Reform, and who were opposed to Reform 
altogether. He should like to know, if an 
augmentation of Members was granted 
equal to meet their wishes, whether they 
would undertake to support the Bill. He 
fully believed they would not, and therefore 
he looked with distrust, and he might almost 
say, with indignation, at the clamour that 
had been raised by hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side for an additional number of Mem- 
bers for Scotland. He cautioned the sup- 
porters of the Bill against this cry, for he 
was sure that those who raised it would 
not pledge themselves to vote for the Bill, 
if the additional Members were given. In- 
deed, he was certain that the giving of these 
additional Members would only be made the 
means for embarrassing the Ministers, as 
there must then be a remodelling of the pro- 
posed system. ‘The measure was calculated 
to produce great advantages, and he, there- 
fore, most heartily wished to see it passed 
into a law, and would give it his support 
without quarrelling with the minor details 
because they might not be absolutely per- 
fect. 

Mr. Hume said, that it appeared to him 
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that the charge made by some hon. Mem- 
bers against this measure was its greatest 
recommendation—he meant that it effected 
a total change in the system of Scotch Re- 
presentation. He said so, because he thought 
that nothing could be worse than that sys- 
tem. He was always aware that the Bill 
would not satisfy all parties in Scotland, 
but it satisfied the majority, and he fully 
believed its operation would be most bene- 
ficial to the country. The question was, 
whether it would effect such a change in 
the present system as to give to the mass of 
the people a voice and an interest in the 
Representation of their country in that 
House? He thought it would have that 
effect fully, and, therefore, it should have 
his most cordial support. However, he 
must beg leave to make one observation 
on the speech of the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir George Murray) who had remarked 
that the Bill could not be defended on gene- 
ral principles; and that the Reform mea- 
sure differed in such principles when appli- 
ed to the three distinct divisions of the em- 
pire. The question he wished to put 
was, would the right hon. Baronet consent 
to a measure, by which every 30,000 
people should choose a Representative to 
be sent into that House—a measure by 
which the whole country would be di- 
vided into districts for that purpose ? That 
would be a measure of principle—it would 
be the most fair method—and it would not 
be open to those objections to which the 
present was, perhaps, liable ; for he admit- 
ted, that in the various systems adopted 
for England and for Ireland, and for Scot- 
land, there were many objections; and, 
indeed, the whole was a perfect anomaly 
[hear, hear!|. Gentlemen need not halloo 
before they were out of the wood. If the 
new system was an anomaly, the old one 
was still worse. It was the most anomal- 
ous and absurd system that could be con- 
ceived. He should be very glad when the 
change was effected. He was prepared to 
be content with the new plan, and so were 
the people ; not because they should get all 
that they wanted, but because they should 
get much that was good. He was sure 
that the general results would be advan- 
tageous, and therefore he supported the 
measure. There was no doubt that the 
Ministers had not done all that could be 
wished, but he believed they had gone quite 
as far as they could at the present time. 
The difficulties that surrounded them  pro- 
vided them with an excuse, or else he should 
have wished them to reject all the petty 
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boroughs, and to have given thirty or forty 
additional Members to Ireland and Scot- 
land. He knew, however, that in carrying 
such a measure, they would meet with the 
greatest difficulties. He urged the Minis- 
ters to press the Bill through the House, 
and he was sure it would give gencral satis- 
faction ; it would indeed give dissatisfac- 
tion to the proprietors, and to those who 
had hitherto held the election in their own 
hands, but to the great body of the people 
it would be most acceptable. 

Sir George Murray explained. He was 
not a friend to the application of general 
principles in legislation, in the manner 
supposed by the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex. What he had said was, that 
as general principles had been applied to 
England, they ought to be applied to Scot- 
land. 

Leave given, and the Bill brought in. 


AssEssED TaxeEs.| Mr. Goulburn took 
that opportunity of asking the noble Lord 
opposite, whether he had prepared any bill 
to consolidate the laws relating to the As- 
sessed Taxes, and to the composition for As- 
sessed Taxes? It had been the intention of 
the late Government to introduce such a 
bill, for, as the laws now stood, they were 
often excessively severe in their operation, 
especially upon innocent persons, and the 
delay in effecting the consolidation and 
amendment of the laws had exposed many 
persons to inconvenience and unnecessary ex- 
pense from the system of surcharges, which, 
though justified by the letter of the law, 
was decidedly against the spirit of it. He 
wished to ask the noble Lord whether, in 
the present Session, he should be prepared 
to introduce a bill to consolidate those laws ? 
It would be a great advantage. 

Lord Althorp agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman, that it would be of great ad- 
vantage to consolidate those laws. He was 
not aware that a bill of the kind had been 
prepared by the late Government. He had 
found no such bill in his office. With 
respect to the question put to him, he could 
only say, that he should be very glad to see a 
bill of the description spoken of brought 
forward ; but he could not promise, at the 
moment, to give so much attention to the 
subject as was required to originate a Bill, 
although he should be happy to support one 
if introduced by others. 

Mr. Goulburn said, a draft of such a bill 
had been prepared when he was in office, 
and forwarded to the Tax Commissioners 
in Scotland for their consideration. 
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Buck1ineuam Parace.] Lord Duncan 
non brought up the report of the Land Re- 
venue Bill. 

On the question that it be considered, 

Mr. Herries said, the principle on which 
the Bill proceeded was a novel one, and 
it ought not, therefore, to be passed without 
some observation. 

Lord Duncannon assured the right hon. 
Gentleman, the principle had been previous 
ly acted upon. Crown lands had been 
several times sold. Upon one occasion, a 
sale to the extent of 66,000/. had taken 
place. By the 7thGeo. 4th, the produce of the 
sale of Crown lands wasdirected tobe applied 
to carry on the improvements in the Strand, 
which amounted to nearly 1,000,000/. He 
must further mention, that part of the Wa- 
terloo bridge estate was disposed of to pur- 
chase the Marquis of Exeter's property in 
Exeter Change ; and this had been acceded 
to by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goul- 
burn). Every one of these transactions 
were alienations of the Crown lands. 

Mr. Goulburn thought the noble Lord 
did not seem to understand the distinction 
between the life tenant wholly alienating 
a property, and disposing of it for a time to 
provide means for a temporary expenditure. 
With respect to the purchase of Lord Exeter’s 
property, the case was simply an exchange 
of one portion of real property for another. 

Lord Duncannon said, he only meant to 
assert, that the estate purchased would not 
produce any income to the Crown; the 
whole of the revenue would be absorbed in 
the improvement of the street. 

Mr. Hume said, all the transactions re- 
lating to the Crown land property, and the 
palaces, seemed to be attended with the 
same fatality. Large outlays and expenses 
were incurred, for which there was a most 
inadequate return. He had hoped that a 
part of the enormous expense of the build- 
ing of this palace was to have been defrayed. 
by the sale of Crown lands, and that 
the remainder, amounting to about 250,000/. 
was to be paid by the country; but he 
feared he had acted under a delusion, and 
that the whole expense must ultimately, 
come out of the public purse. He did hope 
however, that the time was coming when 
some alteration would take place. 

Report agreed to. 


Buckingham Palace. 


—— PLDR PDOP POLE mmm 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, January 20, 1832. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By the Marquis of LANs- 
pown, from Sheffield, praying that Parliament would 
adopt measures to improve the state of the Anatomical 
Schools; and from Wellington, in Somersetshire, in favour 
of Reform. 


PPP OLDE ODO I 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, January 20, 1832. 


MrnuTEs.] Bills. Brought in. By Mr. Knrient, to enable 
the Master of the Rolls to try the right of appointing a 
Secretary. By Mr. STanuey, Reform of Parliament 
(Ireland) ; to relieve the Protestants of Ireland from taking 
certain Oaths relating to holding Office. Read a second 
time; Bankrupt Acts Amendment; Subletting Act (Ire- 
land.) Read a third time; Land Revenue. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. WILKEs, of the 
number of Freeholders rated to the Land Tax within the 
respective divisions of Kesteven and Holland, Lincoln. 

Petitions presented. By Sir GzoRGE MurrRAy, from the 
Freeholders of Perth, against the sweeping measure of 
Reform which it was proposed to substitute in lieu of the 
present Representative system of Scotland. By Mr. 
Spence, from Kirby Leatham, Yorkshire, in favour of 
Reform. By Mr. SANForD, from the Landowners and 
Inhabitants of Ilminster and Bishops Lydeard, against the 
General Registry Bill. By Sir EpwArp SuGDEN, from 
the Solicitors of Gloucester; by Mr. SPENCE, from the 
Owners of Real Property at Renfrew; by Mr. Strick- 
LAND, from Porlington, Yorkshire; and by Mr. SANFORD, 
from the Inhabitants of Wellington, in favour of Reform. 
By Sir Epwarpv SuapENn, from certain Householders of 
Galway, for a Provision in the Irish Reform Bill for the 
peculiar Franchise of that place. By Mr. M‘K1InNown, from 
the Members of the Marylebone Society for the prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, for an additional enactment. 


Si.k Trape—PEeEtITI1I0n. ] Mr. Sanford 
presented a Petition from an individual re- 
siding in Somersetshire, complaining of the 
distress of the Silk Trade, and against the 
importation of foreign manufactured silks. 
The petitioner stated, that the Silk-trade of 
the country was rapidly improving previous 
to the prohibitory duties being taken off, 
but that since then it had continued to de- 
cline ; that many mercantile houses were 
largely engaged in smuggling silks; he 
therefore prayed for an increase of duty on 
foreign silks, and for the re-enactment of 
the prohibitory laws. 

An Hon. Member said, there could be no 
doubt that the present duties on imported 
silks, were evaded to a great degree. He 
knew that many merchants engaged in the 
silk business, were compelled to rescrt to 
means of which they were ashamed, such 
was the ruinous depression in the trade. 
The scale of duties on the foreign article 
was so low, as not to give the English ma- 
nufacturer a tolerably fair competition. By 
the evasion of the duty, the manufacturer 
procured a foreign article upon which he 
willingly paid the seller an advanced price, 
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proportioned to the risk, of from six to 
ten per cent, whereas if he imported them 
in the regular manner, the duty would be 
thirty per cent, which, however, if really 
paid, was not a sufficient protection to the 
home producer. So long, therefore, as such 
a system was tolerated, it was utterly im- 
possible the condition of the silk-trade could 
be improved. It was, therefore, high time 
to adopt some means by which the nefarious 
practices, which were now carried on by 
certain silk merchants, to their own very 
great advantage, should be put an end to, 
and the fair trader have the protection 
given him which he deserved. 

Mr. Alderman Venables had great plea- 
sure in informing the hon. Member, that 
the subject had engaged the serious atten- 
tion of Government, and that he understood 
the Ministers proposed to add imprisonment 
with hard labour, in addition to pecuniary 
penalties, as the punishment of persons who 
were convicted in the nefarious offence of 
smuggling silks. He was no friend to pro- 
hibition, but he must say, that the manu- 
facturers of this country were entitled to 
the full enjoyment of the protection the 
Legislature had bestowed for their security 
against foreign competition, which protec- 
tion they had been most ungenerously de- 
prived of by these smuggling transactions. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, this was a 
matter of considerable importance, and 
would be brought before the House in a 
regular way. He had had many commu- 
nications with various parties on the sub- 
ject, from the result of which he was firmly 
persuaded, the evil was to be attributed 
more to the unsuccessful competition of the 
goods of this country with those of foreign 
manufacture, than to smuggling. He hoped 
that the Legislature would speedily take 
the whole question into its most serious 
consideration. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Appleby— Petition. 


AppLeBY—PEtTITION.] Lord Maitland 
presented a Petition from the Inhabitants 
of Appleby, praying for an inquiry into the 
state of that borough ; praying that it might 
be removed from schedule A, and be allow- 
ed to return one Member to Parliament in 
future. 

Mr. Croker said, this petition deserved 
the most serious attention of the House. It 
fully confirmed the statements he had made 
during the last Session upon the subject of 
the relative importance of the borough of 
Appleby. Of some of the allegations con- 
tained in the petition it was impossible to 
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doubt, and the truth of the remainder might 

with great ease be ascertained. He, there- 

fore, thought, Ministers ought to grant an 

inquiry, that full justice might be done to 

the borough before it was disfranchised. 
Petition to be printed. 


Duty on Bricxs.] Mr. Spence pre- 
sented a Petition from certain Tile and 
Brick makers in the county of York, pray- 
ing for a repeal of the duties on Bricks. 
The petitioners stated the extreme hard- 
ships under which they laboured ; that in 
1824 nearly all the bricks in the county of 
York were spoiled after the duty had been 
paid upon them; and that in 1828 and 
1829, nearly the same case occurred. The 
duty was payable every six weeks, which 
was a shorter time than was allowed for the 
collection of any other tax. 

Mr. Hume supported the prayer of the 
petition ; the allegations contained in which 
he had no doubt were correct, from the 
communications he had had with the brick- 
makers of Middlesex. The duties on bricks 
were imposed at the same time with the 
duties on slates. The duties on slates had 
been repealed, and the duties on bricks 
ought to be repealed also. The whole 
amount of the duties which were drained 
from the pockets of these poor men did not 
exceed 30,0002. He, therefore, trusted, 
their case would meet with the merciful 
consideration of Government. 

Mr. Briscoe corroborated the statements 
of the hon. member for Middlesex, and 
supported the prayer of the petition. 

Petition to be printed. 


Contempr oF CourtT— PETITION. | 
Mr. William Brougham presented a Pe- 
tition from two individuals, father and son, 
of the names of Stephen and Leonard Eng- 
land, now in confinement in the Fleet 
Prison, under an order from the Court of 
Chancery, for having committed a Contempt 
of one of the Orders of that Court. This 
was one of those cases arising out of con- 
tempts in the Court of Chancery, which 
was not reached by the late Statute, Ist 
William 4th. The petitioners stated, that 
they entered into certain lands situated at 
Hoo, in Kent, under an idéa that by so 
doing they should raise the question as to 
their right to the said lands. The property 
had previously become the subject of a suit 
in the Court of Chancery, and an injunc- 
tion had issued in February, 1830, to re- 
strain them from committing waste or tres- 
passing upon the land. Shortly afterwards, 
however, the petitioners acting, as they 
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alleged, under the advice of a solicitor, 
again entered upon the land, and proceeded 
to perform some labour on a wall which 
belonged to the estate. An application was 
then made to the Court for their committal 
for a breach of the injunction, and on the 
10th of March, 1830, they were committed 
to the Fleet Prison for contempt of Court. 
In November, 1830, Lord Henley made 
his report to the Lord Chancellor, under 
the provisions of the Act 1st William 4th, 
and it was as follows: ‘ There are two poor 
‘illiterate day labourers committed for a 
‘breach of an injunction, having, as they 
‘state, acted under the advice of the so- 
‘licitor in the cause. Having been between 
‘eight and nine months in prison I beg to 
‘submit to your Lordship, that however 
‘great their offence might have been, they 
‘have fully expiated it, and I humbly sug- 
‘gest that they may be forthwith lis 
‘berated.’ Upon this Report, application 
was made for their release, and the pay- 
ment of their costs out of the Suitors’ Fund, 
under the Act introduced by the late So- 
licitor-General (Sir Edward Sugden) for 
the relief of persons in prison for Contempt 
of the Court of Chancery. This, however, 
was found to be impracticable, as the Act 
did not extend to cases of this description. 
This application had been made to the late 
Lord Chancellor: upon the present Chan- 
cellor coming into office a motion had been 
made to release the prisoners, so far as re- 
spected their contempt, leaving them in 
prison for the costs only, from which it was 
hoped they might be freed by the provisions 
of the Insolvent Act, but the Lord Chan- 
cellor had decided, after much consider- 
ation, that he had no power to make such 
an order, and that he could not set them 
at liberty without the consent of the plain- 
tiff, or until his costs were paid ; and these 
persons were, therefore, kept in prison 
because he would not consent to abandon 
his costs. The petition further stated, that 
the father was in a most infirm state of 
health ; under these circumstances, he had 
presented the petition, with an intention to 
found some further measures on the subject. 

Mr. Paget expressed a strong hope that 
the House would take a summary method 
of relieving these poor men. It was dis- 
graceful to the country to have such in- 
stances of cruelty brought before them, as 
those inflicted by the operations of the Court 
of Chancery for contempts of that Court. If 
the elaborate process of passing a Bill 
through the two Houses of Legislature 
was necessary for their liberation, he hoped 


the Standing Orders would be suspended, so 
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as to allow such a Bill to be passed in the 
shortest possible time. 

Mr. William Brougham begged leave to 
assure the House, that nothing could have 
given more satisfaction to the Lord Chan- 
cellor than to have ordered the release of 
these two unfortunate men, but in the pre- 
sent state of the law he found it impossible 
to do so, unless the costs were previously 
paid. He should, for his part, therefore, be 
most happy to adopt the suggestion of the 
hon. Member, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, and he trusted the 
House would consent to postpone the 
Standing Orders in order to allow a Bill 
to pass for the liberation of these men 
without delay. There was no other mode 
which the House could adopt to afford them 
relief, unless some hon. Member were to 
defray the costs for which they were de- 
tained. 

Mr. Hunt said, that the enactments of 
the proposed Anatomy Bill, would bring 
the body of the elder petitioner under its 
operation, in case he died in prison in debt, 
which was represented as likely to happen, 
in which case the keeper of the prison and 
the son would be authorized to sell his body. 
This was what the hon. member for Brid- 
port, who brought in that Bill, called equal 
justice ; this was the sort of treatment the 
poor were to receive under the provisions 
of that Bill, which, however, he trusted 
the House would never sanction. 

Petition to lie on the Table, and be 
printed. 


Parliamentary Reform— 


ParLIAMENTARY Rerorm—-BiLt For 
EneLtanp—Commirtree.| Lord John Rus- 
sell moved the Order of the Day for the 
House to resolve itself into a Committee 
of the whole House on the Reform of Par- 
liament (England) Bill. 

Lord Milton said, he rose to ask a question 
of his noble friend. Some Members, and in 
particular thenoble Marquis, the member for 
Buckinghamshire, had expressed an inten- 
tion to propose, that the Amendment respect- 
ing the admission to the elective franchise of 
the yearly tenants of 50/. should be con- 
tinued in the present Bill ; and the noble 
Marquis had accordingly given notice of 
his intention to move in Committee that 
such a clause be introduced into the Bill. 
By giving this notice the noble Member had 
raised a doubt in the minds of many of the 
people of England that such a clause did 
not exist in the present Bill, and that it did 
not form any part of its provisions ; but, 
as he himself had read it, he certainly con- 
sidered the yearly tenants to the amount of 
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50l. a year would be enfranchised by its 
operation. He was therefore most anxious 
to learn from his noble friend (Lord John 
Russell) whether his reading of the new 
Bill was the correct one, and he begged that 
his noble friend would state distinctly 
whether that franchise did form part of the 
present Bill. 

Lord John Russell said, that the noble 
Lord, the member for Northamptonshire, 
was perfectly right in the construction 
which he had put on the present Reform 
Bill, for it was the intention of Ministers 
to accord a franchise to yearly tenants of 
the amount of 50/. In framing the new 
Bill, the Government was of opinion that 
the approval of the noble Marquis’s amend- 
ment in the Committee was so strong an 
intimation of the wishes of a majority of 
the House, that it was their duty to accede 
to so undisguised and so undeniable a proof 
of their wishes. In case his noble friend, 
therefore, or any other hon. Member, had 
any amendment to offer upon that point, 
he would have an opportunity of doing so 
during the progress of the Bill in Com- 
mittee. 

On the Motion that the Speaker do leave 
the Chair, 

Mr. Croker expressed his extreme surprise 
that the noble Lord should have moved the 
Order of the Day for the Committee on the 
Reform Bill. He had hoped, after the debate 
which occurred on the noble Lord giving 
notice of his intention to move for the 
Committee on this day, that the noble 
Lord should have permitted the House to 
go to the discussion in Committee in the 
spirit of fairness and impartiality. He 
very much regretted, therefore, that Mi- 
nisters still adhered to their determination 
of forcing on the Bill, before the House 
had been supplied with the documents 
necessary for the elucidation of its most 
important details. He assured the House 
sincerely, that, however opposed he was 
to the principles of the Bill itself, and 
however much he regretted its disastrous 
introduction to that House, yet there was 
no one on the other side, not even the 
noble Lords opposite, themselves, more de- 
sirous that its discussion should be brought 
to as speedy a termination as might be 
consistent with justice and a full and deli- 
berative consideration. He now rose for 
the purpose of imploring his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters not to force the House to-night into 
a premature consideration of the measure. 
The noble Lord who had just moved that 
the House go into a Committee, had himself 
acknowledged that the papers necessary for 
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an adequate discussion of the details of the 
Bill were not yet upon the Table. The 
noble Lord had confessed, that if the House 
proceeded in Committee, they could not go 
on with the Bill in its regular course, but 
that the fundamental and most important 
parts of the Bill must be postponed, and the 
clauses of less consequence be in the mean- 
time proceeded with. ‘The House there- 
fore, was to consider the machinery pro- 
vided for the purpose of carrying into effect 
certain important principles before they 
had determined what those principles were 
to be. If this was not a preposterous 
proceeding he did not know what was. 
He reminded the House, that on Friday, 
the 16th of December, he had warned 
the noble Lords that they could not go 
into Committee without the information 
which had been promised, and the noble 
Lord agreed with him, and said, that the 
papers should bedelivered to Members by the 
Monday week next following, that was, the 
26th December ; but notwithstanding that 
promise the papers were not even yet before 
the House. The noble Lord could not, there- 
fore, accuse him of wishing for delay, if he 
again urged the necessity of being furnished 
with the information promised, befure the 
Bil was further proceeded with. In order, 
however, to show that this delay had entirely 
originated with Ministers, he would state 
one fact. On the 16th of December the 
motion for the second reading of the Bill 
was made; on the morning of the 17th 
of December, he wrote to the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord John Russell) to request 
that, in order that there should be no un- 
necessary delay, he might be furnished with 
the amount of houses and taxes in the 
ten boroughs standing first in ‘Lieutenant 
Drummond’s list, and concerning which 
no Returns had been printed. ‘This in- 
formation, however, which it would not 
have taken five minutes to give, was not 
furnished until this very morning. He also 
stated in the letter, which he had privately 
addressed to the noble Lord on the 17th of 
December, that it was desirable that the 
materials upon which Lieutenant Drum- 
mond founded his calculations should be 
furnished to the House, as it would be im- 
possible clearly to understand the general 
frame-work of the Bill unless this was done, 
and he had thus early, to prevent delay, 
apprized the noble Lord of his views. He 
understood from the noble Lord’s reply that 
these papers were to be granted imme- 
diately, which might certainly have been 
easily done, as they were the foundation of 
the edifice which Lieutenant Drummond 
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had just built. The noble Lord shook his 
head: perhaps, he meant to imply that Lieu- 
tenant Drummond built his edifice without 
laying any foundation—that he formed his 
calculations without any proper materials. 
Certainly, however, it was understood that 
the House should be furnished, without 
delay, with the data upon which Lieutenant 
Drummond made his calculations, but they 
were now at the 20th of January, and not 
one of these documents were yet laid on the 
Table. A new list had that morning, how- 
ever, been put into their hands, and Mr. 
Drummond observed upon it in a kind of 
note, that “ a slight change had been made 
from the lists previously presented ;” but 
certainly no one could have expected that 
“a slight change,” as Mr. Drummond 
considered it, could have effected so 
complete a subversion of the former list. 
From calculations so laborious and so 
scientific such a result was not to be ex- 
pected. Yet it was actually the fact, that 
the “ slight changes” mentioned had altered 
the positions of forty-eight boroughs out of 
the 100, which were in the original lists. 
But that was not all. Mr. Drummond had 
said, that the first thirty or forty boroughs in 
the list were not of any considerable im- 
portance. He (Mr. Croker) would, for the 
moment, admit that, and would begin his 
consideration of the amended list with the 
forty-first ; and he found that in the sixty- 
nine boroughs intervening between Nos. 41 
and 110, there were forty-four changes ; 
that was to say, two-thirds of the whole 
number were altered in their position in 
respect to each other. It might be said, 
these alterations of position were of very 
little importance, for, after all, the boroughs 
would all be found in the same schedule, 
as before, but what he contended for was, 
that if those lists were furnished for the pur- 
pose of enabling the House to come to an 
accurate judgment, it was of the very utmost 
importance that the list should be perfectly 
correct. Nor could he in his common sense 
understand why Mr. Drummond should 
have been at the trouble of calculation, and 
the Ministers of presenting, and the House 
of printing and studying, a list which on 
the first revisal was found by its author to 
contain forty-four errors in sixty-nine 
items. He would now, however, endea- 
vour to show the House the manner in 
which Lieutenant Drummond proceeded 
in making out the lists, which was this :— 
A list, it seems, of 120 boroughs were fur- 
nished to him, and his first operation was 
—for which he gives no kind of reason—to 
cut off ten at each end, and to apply hime 
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self to consider only the 100 which stand 
between No. 11 and 110 inclusive. This 
may or may not be very right, but no rea- 
son is given for this arbitrary selection. 
But, passing that by, Lieutenant Drum- 
mond proceeds with these 100 boroughs to 
add up the houses and the towns, and di- 
viding the whole by 100, finds the average, 
and comparing the actual amount of houses 
and towns of each borough with this aver- 
age, he gives it a relative position in his 
scale. Now this would be all mighty fair, 
if the 100 boroughs were engaged in any 
concern that subjected them to a commen, 
but proportionable, gain or loss; but, in 
this case, the 24 boroughs at the top of the 
list, from No. 86 to 110, have nothing to 
do in the transaction, and yet it is by their 
influence on the averages that the position 
of the boroughs really concerned are to be 
determined.—The details would be intri- 
cate and tedious, but any one who should, 
at last, understand Mr. Drummond’s very 
obscure process, must know that the addi- 
tion or subtraction of a single borough, 
though that borough should be far beyond 
the reach of both schedules, might have the 
effect of altering the position of all the bo- 
roughs which were in the schedules ; and 
the result would be, to disorganize and de- 
range the whole scheme. As the Govern- 
ment intended to disfranchise only fifty- 
six boroughs, it might have been supposed 
that sixty would have been, on the outside, 
a number quite sufficient to subject to the 
test of their calculation. But by choosing 
100 or more, they placed all the boroughs 
in very different places from those which 
they would have occupied had sixty only 
been chosen. Boroughs which, by the 
arrangement adopted, were marked out for 
disfranchisement, might have been saved by 
substituting a narrower or a wider plan, 
and those which were saved would have 
been disfranchised. He would give one 
instance :—If thé ten boroughs which Mr. 
Drummond had chosen to omit from the 
bottom of the list, but which surely ought 
rather to have been included in a list which 
was to affect them, than the twenty-four 
boroughs at the other end of the list, which 
could not be affected by it ; if, he said, these 
ten boroughs were included, Calne, which 
by the present management was placed 
above Grimsby, would have fallen below 
it; and had the line of disfranchisement 
happened to be drawn at No. 80, instead of 
No. 86, Calne would have been disfran- 
chised and Grimsby saved. 

But he had further to complain, that, 
even the scanty information given them 
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was wildly and ludicrously inaccurate. 
There had been laid upon the Table on 
Thursday last, a paper, No. 7 ; and in this, 
No. 7, the houses of Calne were stated at 
996. But in two papers, Nos. 2 and 3, 
formerly delivered, the number set down 
was 710. In No. 5 the number was not 
mentioned at all; but in No. 8, which was 
put into the hands of the Members that 
very morning (Friday), 673 houses were 
given to that borough. Now every one of 
those alterations not only gave Calne a 
different intrinsic value in regard to itself, 
but might alter the position of every bo- 
rough in the list, even those which had no 
kind of rivalry or connexion with Calne. 
In one of these discordant documents, 
Chippenham was reported to have 648 
houses, and in another paper, 788 ; making 
a difference of 140 houses. But he had that 
morning received a paper in which the 
houses of Chippenham were stated neither 
at 648 nor at 788, but at 653. Again; 
in No. 2, Malton was stated to have 1,079 
houses. Fortunate Malton! he must once 
more exclaim; for not only were the number 
of houses over stated ; but in No. 3, Mr. 
Drummond sets down the amount of taxes 
at 1,300/.,when he ought to havesaid 1,030/. 
and by the double blunder, he placed 
in his original list, in that list which was 
the “ basis of the new Bill,” Malton at 
the head of all the boroughs in England. 
But in another paper the mistake was cor- 
rected ; and the number of houses was set 
down as 787, instead of 1,079. But it 
seems the correction was again an error, for 
in the first part of the paper No. 5, they 
were stated at 849; but again the Amend- 
ment is an additional mistake, for we find 
in the second part of the same paper, this 
fortunate borough got up again to 1,031 
houses. Here one might hope that blun- 
ders were exhausted; but no! By the 
last paper, No. 8—the one which hon. 
Members had received that morning (Fri- 
day )—it was cut down again to 793 ; being 
a difference of 300 in the number of houses 
of the one borough in two papers laid 
upon the Table within the last twenty-four 
hours. These variations were in the item 
of the houses; there were some of the 
same kind in the amount of taxes, and the 
result was, that he defied any man alive to 
guess at the real data on which the fate of 
that borough ought to be decided. Perhaps, 
indeed, a fresh return was, the moment he 
addressed them, ready to issue from the 
press, giving a sixth return of Malton dif- 
fering from the five different preceding 
returns, and exhibiting in a still more forcs 
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ible point of view the care and accuracy of 
those returns on which they were about to 
decide all the corporate and electoral rights 
of England. These few specimens, and 
there were fifty of the same kind would 
show how uncertain were the data upon 
which the judgment of the Committee 
was to be formed ; and, under such circum- 
stances, he submitted to the House whether 
it was possible to proceed? Papers which 
had been promised three weeks ago had not 
yet been given ; and those which had been 
given, were shamefully—he should rather 
say, audaciously—cerroneous. The delay in 
affording information, and the complicated 
errors in the papers when reluctantly given, 
looked but too like a premeditated design 
to delude, perplex, and insult the House. 

The most important information to guide 
them would be the reports of the Com- 
missioners, and the maps which were to 
accompany them. In the absence of such 
information they would be legislating in 
the dark without any thing to guide them. 
Ministers, it appeared, would empanel 
them without any indictment being placed 
before them; and in that situation would 
call on them to record a verdict—a verdict 
without evidence. They might if they 
pleased disfranchise these boroughs, but 
they could not now say that they were 
convicted on proof. 

He had no desire for delay—he had per- 
sonally taken great pains to prevent the 
necessity for delay. He had a month ago 
apprized his Majesty’s Ministers, both in 
public and in private, of what he had this 
night only repeated. He was ready to go 
into the Committee ; but before he did so, 
he required of Ministers that they should 
give to him—and, what was of much greater 
importance, that they should give to the 
House and to the country—such inform- 
ation as might enable them to proceed with 
anything like satisfaction to themselves, 
and justice to the parties whose dearest 
political rights were at stake. He, there- 
fore, in the same candour which he trusted 
it would be admitted he had evinced in the 
Committee upon the former Bill, implored 
the noble Lord not to force on the discus- 
sion, before they possessed the information, 
without which it was impossible in common 
sense or common justice, to take even the 
first step. 

Lord John Russell said, that the question 
before the House was, whether it possessed 
sufficient information to resolve itself into a 
Committee, and proceed with the consider- 


ation of the Reform Bill, which had been 
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read a second time, and which was appointed 
in the Order of the Day to be taken into 
Committee. He would not deny that, in 
order to investigate the claims of particular 
boroughs, it might be necessary that Gen- 
tlemen should consider, as attentively as 
possible, the numbers given, as indicating 
the relative value, in houses and taxes, of 
the boroughs to be placed in the schedules 
of the Bill; and he would again say, that 
the parts of the Bill contained in those 
schedules might be postponed until the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, and others 
who were concerned in opposing the dis- 
franchisement of those boroughs, should 
have examined the voluminous papers before 
the House. But that any reason had been 
adduced which ought to influence the House 
towards postponing the Committee upon 
the Bill itself, or that there had not been 
laid before them ample information to enable 
them to consider other parts of the Bill, 
he must deny. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said, that the papers had been promised 
in a week from the day on which they were 
applied for. Certainly neither he nor his 
noble friend had in public made such a 
promise. In public they had only said, that 
the papers would be ready by the 17th of 
January. But in private, and to the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, they had said that 
they thought a considerable part would be 
ready by the time they had promised. But 
it had been found that some particulars in 
the lists which had been furnished required 
revision and correction, and he thought 
that it was not expedient to present them 
until the House should meet again, and 
those corrected lists, he stated at the time, 
would be ready by the 17th of January. 
And, in fact, they were ready last night, 
although not on the 17th, and they would 
be presented as soon as they could be 
stitched. He put it to the House, therefore, 
whether they ought to postpone the Com- 
mittee, because an inquiry was yet pending 
respecting some details, not necessary to 
the consideration of the principal parts. 
Besides, he could assure hon. Gentle- 
men, that although the Report of the 
Commissioners was not ready to be laid 
upon the Table, yet, in whatever respects 
it might differ from that of Mr. Drummond, 
the difference was not such that a single 
place would be altered in its position. He 


meant, that no place which had stood in 
either schedule on the 12th of December, 
would be either omitted altogether, or 
transferred from one schedule to another. 
The particulars which depended on calcu« 
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lations not yet laid before them, were not 
such as to require that the Committee 
should be postponed ; they had already de- 
termined that fifty-six should be the number 
of boroughs to be totally disfranchised, and 
thirty-eight partially: thus ninety-four 
boroughs were affected by the Biil; if, 
therefore, they had taken the number of 
sixty boroughs as the foundation of their 
calculations, they must have applied one 
rule to schedule A and another to 
schedule B, which it was obvious would 
lead to great and serious inconvenicnce. 
He denied that the calculations were so 
uncertain as the right hon. Gentleman had 
endeavoured to represent them. The difier- 
ence between the reports of the Commis- 
sioners and those of the returning oflicer 
arose from the surveyors employed by the 
Commissioners having returned the total 
number of houses in the town, while the 
returning oflicer had confined his account 
to the limits of the borough. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, and the Gentle- 
men around him, had objected that, in the 
former Bill, his Majesty’s Ministers had 
taken the census of 1821 for their guide 
as to the population, instead of looking 
minutely into the relative value of the 
boroughs. Now he had always contended, 
that it would be a matter of the greatest 
difficulty to ascertain accurately that rela- 
tive value. But Ministers had, however, 
undertaken that difficult inquiry, and the 
right hon. Gentleman turned round and 
made the difficulty a matter of objection 
against their course of proceeding, when 
they did that which he had before demanded. 
No doubt changes had been made in the 
lists, as, for instance, in respect to Appleby. 
The returning oilicer sent in at first an ac- 
count coinciding with that of the Commis- 
sioner. But he afterwards wrote a letter 
containing quite a different return, which 
was sent to the Commissioners for their 
consideration. Again with respect to 
Malton, 1,300 was inserted in the place of 
1,030, and the town had thus been placed 
in a wrong column, but subsequent in- 
quiries had rectified the mistake, and it was 
now placed in its proper position. When 
Mr. Drummond sent in his calculations, on 
the 12th of December, it was explained that 
there were some particulars in them which 
required further consideration ; but it had 
since been found that only one borough was 
changed from its place, and that was done 
by the error which he had already explained. 
He hoped, therefore, that the House would 
go into the Committee to consider the ques- 
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tion of the disfranchisement of fifty-six 
boroughs, the principles of the two sche- 
dules, and the other parts of the Bill, not 
depending on the returns, which had not 
yet been completed. When those returns 
should have been sufficiently long before the 
House, the Committee would consider 
whether the lists had been properly made, 
and whether the boroughs contained in the 
schedules were those that should be dis- 
franchised. Every thing had been done to 
make the estimate of the relative value of 
the boroughs as accurate as possible. ‘The 
calculations had been founded on the census 
of 1831, the accounts of the returning 
officer on cach place, the reports of the 
Commissioners of Taxes, and the inquiries 
of the Special Commission upon the spot. 
By this means the Committee would have 
before them the fullest possible information 
before they came to consider the details to 
which these lists referred ; and in the mean- 
time the other parts of the Bill could be 
discussed. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the noble 
Lord appeared to have greatly misunder- 
stood the observations of his right hon. 
friend. The objection of his right hon. 
friend went to this—that the information 
on this subject which Ministers themselves 
considered material, not having been yet 
supplied, it was improper, without that in- 
formation, to go into the Committee, which 
ought, therefore, to be postponed until the 
necessary documents were laid before the 
House. He entirely coincided in the sen- 
timents of his right hon. friend, and he 
would say, that if the House of Commons 
had any respect for its own privileges and 
dignity, if it had any respect for the rights 
of the people, it would adopt the proposi- 
tion of his right hon. friend, and would re- 
fuse to proceed further until they had this 
important information regularly placed be- 
fore them. Before they proceeded to de- 
termine that fifty-six boroughs should be 
disfranchised, he would demand, in the 
name of justice, that there should be sub- 
mitted to the House that information which 
formed the professed basis and ground-work 
of so great an alteration in the Constitution. 
On the 6th of December, his Majesty called 
their attention to the measures which would 
be proposed to them for a reform in the 
Commons House of Parliament. They were 
recommended to take those measures into 
their most serious consideration. And what 
did the noble Lord propose? His propo- 
sition was, the principle of the Bill being 
aflirmed by the House, to go into a Com- 
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mittee on its details this night, in the ab- 
sence of that information which even the 
noble Lord himself admitted to be necessary. 
And what was his statement with respect 
to that information? Did he say, that it 
‘was not prepared—or being prepared, not 
in a fit state for production, or that it was 
so voluminous that there had not been time 
to print it? No. It was prepared—it 
was producible, nay, it was printed—but 
says the noble Lord, “ The sheets are not 
yet stitched, and we cannot wait for the 
stitching.” There was something cqually 
absurd and mischievous in such blind and 
hurried legislation. The question on which 
the House was called on to decide, was no 
less than this—Whether it was fitting to 
disfranchise fifty-six boroughs? Against 
such a proceeding, in the absence of the 
necessary information, he would most 
strenuously protest. ‘The noble Lord said, 
it was a matter of indifference in what 
order the boroughs were placed ; but was it 
a thing of trifling importance, to deal with 
a subject which might deprive a large class 
of persons of their rights in the absence of 
the necessary information, or at least of 
time to examine that which had been fur- 
nished, as it was only that morning a paper 
had been distributed, which gave a final 
report of the places assigned to the various 
boroughs. To show the anomalous situa- 
tion in which they were placed, he would 
call the attention of the House to page 
9 of the document No. 8, and he begged 
of them to look to the places between 
77 and 87, and the notes appended to them. 
The first was Horsham ; the statement of 
the number of houses in the borough, and 
that of the Commissioner had been adopt- 
ed, but then came a note, “ but see report 
and plan,” while, in point of fact, there 
was neither report nor plan: 70 was Great 
Grimsby, to which a note was appended, 
that there had been a mistake in the 
amount of taxes: 77 was Calne, to which a 
note was attached, “ for explanation of the 
numbers now adopted, see note to Com- 
missioners’ report,” but the report had not 
yet been furnished: 78, Arundel, the re- 
turns agree as to the number of houses: 
79 Dartmouth, to which it is stated that 
the Commissioner’s return of houses was 
adopted, which differed twenty-five from 
that of the returning officer; but then it was 
again added, “see report and plan,” and “for 
explanation of the numbers now adopted, 
see the note to Commissioner’s report :” 
80, St. Ives, the statement of the returning 
officer and the Commissioners correspond, 
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and such was also the case with the two 
following boroughs, Rye and Clitheroe, but 
to No. 83, Morpeth, this note was append- 
ed, “the statement of the Commissioner 
has been adopted; it is probably cor- 
rect, but cannot be considered definite until 
a further inquiry, now in progress, is com- 
pleted ;” and then they were again referred 
to the “ Commissioner’s report :” 84, Hel- 
leston, the statement of the returning 
officer and the Commissioner correspond : 
85, Northallerton, to which the same notes 
were appended as to No. 83. Then came 86, 
Wallingford. It was said the returning offi- 
cer and the Commissioners agreed as to the 
number of houses, but differed as to the 
amount of taxes, but the report of the former 
was adopted, as it was supported by the par- 
liamentary returns, and then they wereagain 
referred to the “report and plan,” neither 
of which had been furnished. Thus ina 
list of twelve boroughs, there were to nine 
of them notes appended, implying the ne- 
cessity of further inquiry, and all these 
places were on the boundary of partial dis- 
franchisement—that is to say, the for- 
feiture or the continuance of their rights 
depended upon a very accurate balance of 
their relative importance. They were con- 
stantly referred to a document—viz., the 
Commissioners’ Report, without which it 
was impossible to understand the Table, 
and this document was not yet in the hands 
of Members. It ought to have been present- 
ed last night, but as that had not been the 
case, he supposed it would be delivered as 
soon as it could be stitched. In the mean 
time, however, they were called upon to pro- 
ceed with disfranchisement. Now hewould 
ask if, in the absence of such information, 
it was fair, it was decent, to call upon a de- 
liberative assembly to go on with a measure 
respecting which they had not received 
such information as the noble Lord himself 
considered necessary to a right understand- 
ing of it. He did not mean to attach un- 
due importance to this matter, but import- 
ant it undoubtedly was. In the first letter 
of the Secretary of State to Lieutenant 
Drummond, he said, “the Government 
have determined to found the Reform Bill 
on a new basis.” As that was admitted, 
was it not necessary that this new basis 
should be submitted to the House? Ought 
they not to know the peculiar circumstance, 
of each borough, and the nature of its 
claims, before they decided om the loss 
or maintenance of an ancient privilege? 
Surely they ought, when they were sit 
ting in a judicial capacity. They might 
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rate the privileges of those boroughs as 
of little worth; but they must see that 
it was not a matter of small moment to 
those places on which they were about to 
inflict disfranchisement ; and it became a 
monstrous and oppressive evil, if, in effect- 
ing that object, they proceeded with care- 
lessness, and the disregard of facts within 
their reach. What possible inconveni- 
ence, he would ask, could there be in 
postponing the first clause? It was too 
important to decide in the absence of in- 
formation. From the concluding part of 
the noble Lord’s speech, he supposed that 
the noble Lord meant to press the question 
to a division. Whatever the feelings or 
sentiments of Gentlemen might be on the 
principle of Reform, he hoped that they 
would, on the division, resist this attempt 
to carry an important question in the ab- 
sence of information. He cared not for 
the number that might divide with him, 
but so strongly did he feel the necessity of 
having proper information before the House, 
or rather, he should say, of having time to 
read the documents which were actually 
presented and printed, that if he stood 
alone he would divide against the propo- 
sition of the noble Lord. 

Lord Althorp said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had entirely mistaken the view en- 
tertained of this question by his noble 
friend. His noble friend had not expressed 
himself unwilling to grant information, 
nor said, that the information which would 
be laid on the Table of the House was 
necessary before they proceeded further. 
His noble friend said, that the information 
called for was unnecessary in deciding on 
the first clause, which respected the num- 
ber of boroughs to be disfranchised ; but he 
admitted, that when they came to the 
schedule, that information would be neces- 
sary, in order to see whether the boroughs 
designated ought to be retained there or 
not. It had been insinuated that Minis- 
ters wished to exclude certain boroughs 
from the operation of the Bill, and to in- 
clude others, from private personal feelings. 
Such an insinuation was unfounded, and 
the fact would appear, when, at the proper 
time, they came to discuss the schedules, 
with the information that was in the pro- 
gress of preparation before the House. 
‘That observation, therefore could form no 
ground for postponing the Committee. The 
right hon. Gentleman had read the names 


of different places, and the notes appended 


to them, as contained in page 9 of one of 
the papers. Now, if the question were as 
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to the relative claims of the boroughs con- 
tained in the schedule, it would be neces- 
sary that they should have the Commis- 
sioners’ report before them ; but it was of 
no importance at all in deciding on the 
number of boroughs that should be placed 
in schedule A. They were not determin- 
ing whether Horsham, Calne, or Great 
Grimsby, or any of the other places men- 
tioned in page 9, should stand in schedule 
B; but the question was as to the broad 
principle of disfranchisement, without re- 
ference to the particular cases. He ad- 
mitted the information alluded to was posi- 
tively necessary before they proceeded with 
the case of each particular borough, but 
that was not the question they were now 
called upon to consider. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Croker) objected to the 
principle upon which Lieutenant Drum- 
mond’s list proceeded, and observed, that 
the alteration in a few boroughs altered 
the relative value of others, with which 
they were not connected. This was a ne- 
cessary consequence when they proceeded 
on a general principle, but it was not an 
unjust one. For his own part, he did not 
think that they were doing any thing un- 
worthy of a deliberative assembly, in dis- 
cussing the first clause in the absence 
of information which did not affect it. 
That information did not apply in the 
slightest degree, to the question, which 
simply was, whether a certain number of 
boroughs should be disfranchised or not. 
The information called for did not apply to 
this point—namely, whether such and such 
boroughs, according to the principle laid 
down, ought to be included in schedule A. 
For these reasons, he saw no grounds for 
postponing the Committee this evening. 
They might employ themelves most use- 
fully in proceeding with other clauses of 
the Bill, until they came to the schedules. 

Sir Itichard Vyvyan was convinced, 
from what had fallen from the noble Lord, 
that there must be some misunderstanding 
when he endeavoured to force the House 
into a Committee in the absence of the 
necessary information. The question really 
before them was, not whether fifty-six or 
eighty-six boroughs were to be wholly or 
in part disfranchised ; but whether fifty. 
six boroughs in schedule A, and another 
number in schedule B, were to be disfran« 
chised at the beck and bidding of his 
Majesty’s Ministers. It was of little con- 
sequence probably to some hon. Gentlemen 
whether between eighty or ninety on the 
one side, and fifty or sixty boroughs on the 
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other, were to be deprived of their rights ; 
but it was of material importance, if the 
character of a deliberative assembly was to 
be kept up, that the House should know 
upon what grounds the boroughs to be 
sacrificed had been selected. If the ques- 
tion was to be decided by the number of 
houses and the amount of taxes paid, let 
them at least have the means of obtaining 
correct information to guide them in form- 
ing a just judgment. As yet they had no 
sufficient information on which to form a 
correct opinion ; and it was on that account 
that himself and his hon. friends complained 
of the extraordinary haste with which 
Government had sought to force the House 
of Commons into Committee on this Bill. 
The noble Lord seemed to have determined 
that fifty-six boroughs were to be totally 
disfranchised ; but he thought that it was 
rather going too great lengths to call upon 
the House of Commons to declare that this 
or that was a nomination borough, because 
it fell within the line of fifty-six; they 
ought rather to decide each case on its pe- 
culiar merits. They were, however, called 
upon to determine that fifty-six should be 
taken on the one side, and thirty on the 
other ; the one class to be totally disfran- 
chised, the other to be partially so, without 
any definite reason having been stated. 
The Government upon this occasion were 
acting upon an entirely different principle 
to that which they acted upon before ; and 
if they intended to deal fairly by the House 
and the public, they ought to afford all the 
information which was necessary to a full 
and deliberate discussion of the subject. 
Had the House of Commons ceased to be 
a deliberative assembly, and was it at once 
to be forced into a Committee to condemn 
boroughs, before hon. Members had an 
opportunity to make any inquiry into their 
respective cases, merely because Ministers 
had determined that a certain number of 
places were to be disfranchised? It was 
matter of little consequence to speak of 
the minorities in the former discussions 
on the Reform Bill—it was of compara- 
tively little importance whether a few 
more or a few less votes were obtained 
—but he felt assured, it would be found a 
matter of great consequence, when the 
people of England observed that no 
examination was permitted before the 
House decided that the majority of the 
House of Commons voted at the beck and 
bidding of Ministers, without reference to 
the justice of the case. The question 
simply was, whether the house would con- 
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sent that justice should be denied, by de- 
termining upon a number of cases without 
deliberation. If this Bill were passed, in 
two years more they would have the same 
cry raised as they now heard on all sides, 
so little contentment would it yield. At 
the same time, when the Ministers of the 
King brought forward a proposition to dis- 
franchise nomination boroughs, and ex- 
plained that notion to mean fifty-six bo- 
roughs having the smallest amount of. po- 
pulation, and paying the least sum to the 
public revenue, they must abide by that 
explanation, or the House must believe 
that it was their intention to set even the 
appearance of justice at defiance. This was 
not the occasion for enlarging on the ques- 
tions connected with the first one or two 
clauses ; for the simple proposition was—is 
the new Bill to be founded upon justice or 
injustice ? 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that it was a 
fallacy to assume that any blame had been 
cast from that side of the House either 
upon Lieutenant Drummond or upon his 
Majesty’s Government for not having the 
required information ready to be laid before 
the House. Owing to the complicated 
nature of the documents, it was quite pos- 
sible that they might not be ready, without 
any blame being attributable to any indi- 
vidual whatever; but what he and _ his 
right hon. friends complained of was, that 
it was now required of them to go into 
Committee on this Bill, without having 
that information before them which was 
absolutely necessary to enable them to 
come to a decision upon the very first 
clause it contained. It appeared that 
Lieutenant Drummond had been called upon 
between the 24th of November and the 
12th of December, to sketch out a new 
Constitution for the country—a period that 
seemed to him much too short for the com- 
pletion of a work of such important magni- 
tude. Lieutenant Drummond had himself ac- 
knowledged, that in making out his list, the 
most difficult part of his task was to obtain 
correct data and accurate information where- 
upon to found it. Now, if the House went 
into Committee this evening, without the 
information which had been promised, and 
which, of course, would be soon forth- 
coming, it would place itself in a still 
worse predicament, for it would proceed to 
legislate, without having even the data 
possessed by Lieutenant Drummond on 
which to ground its decisions. If his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers forced them into a Com- 
mittee forthwith, they would be called 
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upon to disfranchise a ntmber of boroughs, 
without having the local limits of those 
boroughs before them, whereby they might 
be enabled to ascertain with any thing like 
precision, the amount of their taxes, houses, 
and population. Could any thing be more 
unjust—could any thing be less business- 
like—than such a course of proceeding? 
They were called upon to go into Commit- 
tee with something promised to them that 
they could not yet have—with something 
to guide them, that they were not now to 
look at—and with something which was to 
be on the Table, but which they were not 
at present to be permitted to see. When 
they were called on to disfranchise fifty-six 
boroughs on the evidence of facts, was it 
not consistent with common justice and 
common sense, that they should have those 
facts beforethem? Lieutenant Drummond’s 
list consisted both of arithmetic and geo- 
graphy, and they were now told, that his 
arithmetic was correct ; and they were re- 
quested to wait awhile, and that by-and- 
by they would see that his geography was 
also accurate. If he were arguing a case 
of this nature under an EnclosureAct, would 
it not be a gross absurdity on his part not 
to have a map of the ground before him ? 
Or, to descend still lower in the grade of 
legislation, would it not be equally absurd, 
if at a parish vestry, when a parcel of land 
was about to be parcelled out to A, B, and 
C, they should not have the plan before 
them, according to which the allotments 
were to be made? These familiar illus- 
trations served, he thought. in some degree 
to exhibit the absurdity of their present 
proposed course of proceeding. Such a 
species of legislation might suit very well 
those who belonged to political unions, or 
those persons who were for “ the Bill, the 
whole Bill,and nothing but the Bill ;” but 
as legislation proceeding from the members 
of a well-constituted and deliberative as- 
sembly, it was an entire and perfect piece 
of unredeemed mockery. The noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Althorp) had told them, 
that, in going into Committee, they would 
have only to declare, that fifty-six boroughs 
were to be disfranchised, and that here- 
after, when they came to the specific case 
of each individual borough, they would then 
have the information before them neces- 
sary toenable them to decide upon each case. 
He, however, must. assert, that their first 
step in going into Committee would be, to 
disfranchise specifically, and by name, fifty- 
six boroughs, without having a single fact 
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It was a most monstrous thing, that that 
House should be compelled, either under 
the domination of an influence out of doors 
that deprived it of its deliberative character, 
or under the equally odious domination of 
his Majesty's Ministers, to come to a vote 
with regard to a case that altogether de- 
pended upon facts, without having a single 
one of those facts submitted to them. If 
the House :of Commons, operated upon by 
such an influence, whether within those 
walls or without those walls, were to act 
in such an absurd, unjust, and inconsistent 
manner, he, Anti-reformer ashe was, would 
not scruple to lend his aid to reform that 
House ; and he would do so, because, in his 
opinion, it would in such case have forfeited 
the character that belonged to a British 
Parliament. A greater insult could not 
be offered to the understandings of any set 
of men—a greater inroad could not be 
made upon the freedom of deliberation, 
than thus toforce the Membersof that House 
to come to a vote upon a most important 
question, without having before them any 
of the facts according to which that question 
was to be decided. Such a proceeding as 
that of disfranchising fifty-six boroughs at 
a sweep, without a single fact to warrant 
such disfranchisement, might be a fit and 
proper one on the part of the delegated 
tepresentatives of political unions and poli- 
tical conventions, but it was one that was 
utterly unworthy of a British House of 
Commons. Since he had had the honour 
of being a Member of that House, he had 
never seen such a blow aimed at its inde- 
pendence as was now aimed at it by his 
Majesty's Ministers within those walls, and 
by an odious and intolerant domination 
out of doors. Against the pressure either 
of the influence of his Majesty’s Ministers 
who might have their object, and who, no 
doubt, had an object in view, or of that ex- 
ternal influence to which he had alluded, 
out of doors, he, as an independent Member 
of Parliament, begged leave to enter his 
most solemn protest; and he still hoped, 
that the House of Commons would not 
exhibit such a departure from decency and 
justice as to proceed to vote upon such a 
subject as this, without having the neces- 
sary information before it. He trusted 
that the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the noble Lord, the Pay- 
master of the Forces, would not risk their 
credit and their character in the country 
by so ill-advised and precipitate a measure 
as this. Why, the very political unions 
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indecent proceeding. They would at least 
allow that it was but fair that the printed 
papers should be in the hands of Members, 
and that they should have sufficient time 
given them to read them over. Indeed, 
he did not believe, that the most saan 
ous and ill-constituted body of men in the 
kingdom would be prepared to insist, as his 
Majesty’s Ministers were prepared to do, 
upon such a proceeding on the part of that 
House, and under such circumstances. For 
his own part, he would declare, that since 
he had been a Member of that House, he 
had never felt so thoroughly convinced as 
he did on this occasion, that it was the duty 
of every independent Member to protest 
against so gross an inroad upon the freedom 
of deliberation—so glaring an infringement 
of the rights of that House ; and he did 
hope and trust, that a British House of 
Commons would not exhibit the humiliat- 
ing spectacle of being thus trailed through 
the dirt and mire, at the chariot wheels of 
Ministerial domination. 

Mr. Pigott said, it was most absurd to 
think of going into Committee on the pre- 
sent occasion, before the necessary inform- 
ation had been produced to the House. He 
should certainly resist the proposition to the 
utmost of his power. 

Mr. Hume observed, that the sole and 
simple question before the House was, 
whether or not it would resolve itself into 
a Committee on the Reform Bill, and he ap- 
prehended that the question which had 
been incidentally raised, as to whether the 
necessary information had or had not been 
laid before them, had nothing whatever to 
do with the motion which they had to de- 
cide. ‘Shall we go into Committee or not, 
on the Reform Bill?” That was the ques- 
tion, he repeated, which they had to decide, 
and he trusted they would proceed to de- 
cide it with firmness and coolness. He 
would ask whether there was any man pre- 
pared to say they ought not to proceed with 
their task, and ought. not to go into aCom- 
mittee? No doubt “theAnti-reformer s would 
be prepared to give their negative to such a 
motion; but if his Majesty’s Ministers 
would be advised by him, they would not 
pay the least attention to those Gentlemen, 
who would never let them go into Commit- 
tee on the Bill at all, if they could by any 
possibility prevent it. He would call upon 
the House not to be carried away by the 
artifices of hon. Gentlemen, but to decide 
this matter according to reason and common 
sense. Were they prepared, or were they 
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That was the question, and let any man 
who was against their doing so say “ No.” 
[cries of “ No, no,” from several members 
on the Opposition benches. That was his 
appeal to the House—that was the question 
which the House had that evening, in the 
face of the people of England, to decide— 
namely, whether it would consider the Bill 
in Committee, or whether it would not do 
so. He would appeal to the common sense 
of every man in that House, and he would 
fearlessly appeal to the common sense of 
Englishmen cut of doors, whether it was 
not right that they should forthwith go into 
Committee and consider the Bill, it being 
understood that, with regard to the de- 
tails of it, all the necessary information 
would be furnished hereafter as they went 
along. Let them then, in God’s name, 
take the first step and go into Committee, 
where alone that information could be used 
by them in considering the details of the 
Bill. He trusted that the House would 
not be prevented from taking that step on 
this occasion by any of the devices practised 
by hon. Gentlemen below him. Suppose, 
after they went into Committee, the dis- 
franchisement of only one or two boroughs 
by name were proposed, the rest being post- 
poned till the information with regard to 
them had been furnished, was any man 
prepared to say that Old Sarum ought not 
to be disfranchised? Let them go into 
Committee, and suppose the disfranchise- 
ment of Old Sarum, in which there were no 
houses, should be proposed, was there any 
man prepared to say that the decision of the 
House could not be taken with regard to 
that borough? ‘There was another bo- 
rough—Newtown, in the Isle of Wight— 
with only fourteen houses in it. Would 
any man say that such a borough as that 
did not deserve disfranchisement? In that 
way he would say they were prepared to go 
into Committee at the present moment, and 
to take the boroughs one by one ; and if it 
should be thought necessary, with regard to 
any particular borough, to have more in- 
formation respecting it laid before the 
House, he, for one, would be ready to ac- 
quiesce in having the vote as to that bo- 
rough postponed until such information 
could be produced. He trusted that the 
Elouse would persevere in going into Com- 
mittee on the Bill that evening. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex did not comprehend the 
effect of the arguments urged against the pre- 
sent motion, There was no objection to the 
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a single syllable fallen from any individual 
who had spoken against the motion that 
warranted such an interpretation. All that 
they had contended for was, that if they 
were to go into Committee, to disfranchise 
fifty-six boroughs, it was necessary that 
they should have the grounds laid before 
them on which it was proposed to deprive 
these boroughs of their right of Represent- 
ation. The hon. Member had recommend- 
ed them to discuss this question with cool- 
ness ; and he himself, no doubt, was cool. 
Indeed, he believed that in the cause of 
Reform, no injustice, however gross, would 
call forth that hon. Member’s warmth; and 
that no extent of injury, however un- 
deserved, would disturb his phlegm. Was 
it just, he would ask, that they were now 
to be called upon to disfranchise, in a whole- 
sale manner, fifty-six boroughs, without 
being acquainted with the circumstances 
appertaining to each of them, and without 
being put in possession of that information 
with regard to them which had been col- 
lected by the persons appointed by Govern- 
ment for the purpose? It was not his de- 
sire, nor that of his right hon. friends with 
whom he had the honour to act, to im- 
pute to his Majesty’s Government any 
species of partiality in the selection of those 
boroughs, but he would say, that if it was 
intended to act with partiality in the cases 
of disfranchisement, the course which the 
two noble Lords opposite had adopted on 
this occasion, was exactly that which it 
would be their interest under such circum- 
stances to pursue. For what was the lan- 
guage of those noble Lords? “Let us,” 
said those noble Lords, “ pledge the House 
first to the disfranchisement of those fifty- 
six boroughs, and then we shall apply to 
each individual case the rule according to 
which the whole are to be disfranchised.” 
Now that rule was so flexible—so extremely 
pliable—that, let that number of bo- 
roughs be given to him, he would engage, 
under that rule, to bring into either of the 
two schedules (A and B) five boroughs 
that were not at present included in them. 
The course which his Majesty's Ministers 
were now forcing on the adoption of the 
House was one that was founded neither 
on justice nor reason, and as the informa- 
tion which was wanted would be laid be- 
fore the House in a few days, and there- 
fore as the postponement of the Committee 
until that period would not materially re- 
tard the progress of the Bill, he did hope 
that Ministers would not persevere in press- 
ing this motion. 
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Mr. Robinson said, that the real question 
before the House could not be misunder- 
stood. The division which was about to 
take place, would be upon the question, 
whether or not the House was to go into 
Committee on the Reform Bill. If the ar- 
guments of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Sir Charles Wetherell) were worth 
any thing, they were called upon by him to 
go through the discussion of every single 
borough in schedule A before they agreed 
to the first clause in the Bill. The taunts 
and sarcasms which had been thrown out 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman against 
the supporters of the Bill, had certainly not 
the merit of novelty to recommend them ; 
their repetition now only recalled to mind 
their frequent use on the part of that hon. 
Gentleman during the last session of Par- 
liament. While he felt that he was not 
one of those who, according to the assertion 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, would 
suffer themselves to be dragged through the 
mire by his Majesty’s Ministers, and while 
he was as little inclined as the hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Vyvyan) to give his vote “at the 
beck or bidding” of any Minister, he was 
determined to support the present motion. 
The object of those who opposed this mo- 
tion was the defeat of Reform altogether. 
Looking at the course which had been pur- 
sued in the last session of Parliament, he 
did not see the necessity of going into the 
discussion of the case of every single bo- 
rough before they had voted the general dis- 
franchisement clauses of the Bill. The ar- 
guments which had been employed on that 
side of the House against this motion might 
be more appropriately urged when theHouse 
had gone into Committee, either for post- 
poning the case of any individual borough, 
or for having it omitted altogether out of 
the number of those proposed to be disfran- 
chised. ‘The present opposition to the mo- 
tion now before the House reminded him 
of the attempt which was made in the last. 
session of Parliament to prevent the House 
from going intoCommittee at all, and which 
vexatious attempt was continued until past 
seven o'clock in the morning. The simple 
question before the House was, whether 
they were prepared to go into Committee to 
consider the Reform Bill, and as he (Mr. 
Robinson) conceived that the whole prin- 
ciple of Reform was involved in the ques- 
tions of disfranchisement and enfranchise- 
ment, he was ready to vote for the disfran- 
chisement of fifty-six boroughs, leaving the 
case of each individual borough to be ar- 
gued and adjudicated hereafter when the 
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schedules were discussed. When the House 
voted the disfranchisement of fifty-six bo- 
roughs, it would merely vote, that fifty-six 
of the most incunsiderable of the boroughs 
were to be disfranchised, and when in Com- 
mittee, they would apply the rule to those 
boroughs individually, so as to ascertain 
that they came within the description of 
the most insignificant boroughs in the 
kingdom. Now, for his part, he saw no- 
thing of injustice in such a course of pro- 
ceeding, and though he might wish that the 
principle of disfranchisement had been 
extended to a greater number, he should at 
all events give his cordial vote for the 
amount of disfranchisement contemplated by 
the present Bill. He could not sit down 
without observing, that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, the member for Tamworth, after 
referring to the words in his Majesty’s 
Speech, and insisting upon the necessity of 
considering this subject with coolness and 
calmness, had not in his own instance set a 
very notable example of that calmness and 
moderation which he had so forcibly preach- 
ed, but had so little practised on this occa- 
sion. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham said, that he was 
determined on this occasion to vote as be- 
came an independent Member of the Legis- 
lature, unswayed by any influence either in 
or out of that House. He might have a 
prejudice with respect to one borough, and 
others might have the same with respect to 
others. It would therefore be trifling with 
the feelings of the House to go into the 
consideration of schedule A, including as it 
did fifty-six boroughs, without full inform- 
ation regarding them all. 

Sir Charles Forbes heartily approved of 
the opposition which was given to the 
proposition for going into Committee at 
that time. The course it was proposed to 
pursue was as flagrantly unjust as could 
well be imagined. Suppose 100 prisoners 
were brought up for trial, all more or less 
guilty, but that fifty-six of them had been 
guilty of crimes for which they deserved 
capital punishment, what would be thought 
of the Judge who said “ here take the first 
fifty-six and convict them of the capital 
offence, and the remainder of the minor 
offences, and afterwards we can examine 
evidence to ascertain if we have acted 
justly.” It was monstrous in any body of 


men to propose that a number of boroughs 

—some of them the most ancient in the 

kingdom—should be deprived of their 

franchise until the evidence upon which 
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had been Jaid before the House. Upon 
this ground he hoped that the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) would persevere 
in his plan of dividing the House upon 
the question, and, though the right hon. 
Baronet should be kept there until seven 
o’clock in the morning, he would remain to 
support him. 

Mr. Hunt said, that as he intended to 
vote against Ministers upon the present 
occasion, he wished to state the grounds 
upon which that vote would be- given. 
Although his name had not appeared in the 
lists of the majority and minority which 
were printed in the newspapers, it was well 
known that he had voted for the second 
reading of the Bill, and as he had sup- 
ported Ministers on that occasion, it might 
seem the more extraordinary that he should 
oppose them now. His reason was this ; 
were the question which was about to besub- 
mitted tothem in the Committee todetermine 
whether fifty-six, or even 106 small and 
comparatively insignificant boroughs should 
be disfranchised, he should not hesitate to 
vote in the affirmative ; but when he was 
called upon to vote for the separate dis- 
franchisement of such, he felt it necessary 
that the evidence upon which that dis- 
franchisement was to take place should be 
laid before the House. He thought, indeed, 
that men of common sense, or even common 
decency, would not ask the House to de- 
termine a point upon particular grounds 
until those grounds had been rendered clear 
and manifest by the best information that 
could be procured. That information, it 
was said, would speedily be ready. He 
thought, therefore, for the credit of the 
House, as a deliberative assembly, it ought 
not to proceed to the consideration of the 
first clause of the Bill until the documents 
which related to the condemned boroughs 
had been produced. 

Lord John Russell thought, that the 
hon. member for Preston had not properly 
understood what he had originally meant 
to express. In the first clause of the Bill 
it was only intended that the House should 
vote for the disfranchisement of fifty-six 
boroughs, without specifying what parti- 
cular boroughs should be included in that 
number. In the former Bill the House 
was called upon to vote for the first clause 
and the disfranchising schedule together. 
In the present Bill it was only called upon 
to vote the first clause, declaring that a 
particular number of boroughs should be 
disfranchised, but not determining which 
those boroughs should be 
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Mr. Croker said, that he should not 
object to the question then before the 
House, which was only that “ the Order 
of the Day for the House resolving itself 
into a Committee be read;” but on the 
question “ that the Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,” he should, upon the grounds 
which he had previously stated, and which, 
he thought, remained unanswered, move 
that the word “ now” be omitted, leaving 
the noble Lord to fill up the blank with 
any day that he might think proper within 
a reasonable time after the information had 
been produced. 

The Order of the Day read. 

Lord John Russell, in rising to move 
“that Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” begged leave to state, that he 
thought far more time would be allowed 
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to hon. Gentlemen to gain any information 
that they might wish to acquire by suffering 
the House to go into Committee then, than 
by postponing it to a future day. 

Mr. Croker: I differ from the noble 
Lord; and, therefore, I beg leave to 
move, that all the words of the question 
after the word “ that” be omitted, and 
that there be substituted, “the House 
resolve itself into Committee on Tuesday 
next.” That, in my opinion, will be the 
shortest way of proceeding, as well as the 
justest. 

The question was put, that the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
question, and the House divided, when 
there appeared—Ayes 152; Noes 99— 
Majority 53. 





List of the AYES 


Of 152 who voted for going into a Committee on the Reform Bill, on the 20th of 
Junuary, 1832. 


ENGLAND. 
Aprank, Henry John .. Cambridgeshire 
ALtuorp, viscount .. Northamptonshire 
Anson, sir George .. Lichfield 
Ast ey, sit J. Dugdale, bt. .. Weltshire 


Barina, F. T. ‘* Portsmouth 
Bayntun, 8S. A. cs es ork 
Bernat, Ralph .. Rochester 


Brake, sit Francis, bt. .. Berwick 
Bramire, William _ Cumberland 
Brovcnam, William .. Southwark 
Burvert, sir F., bt. Westminster 
Ryne, George .. .. «- Middlesex 
Cancrartr, Granby H.  .. Wareham 
Catuey, Thomas ..  .. Cricklade 
Catvert,C, .. .. .. Southwark 
Catvert, Nicolson .. Hertfordshire 
CamppBELt, John... .. Stafford 
Carter, J. B. ie 00 
Cavenpisn, Henry F.C. .. Derby 
Cavenpisu, lord Derbyshire 
Cuaytor, W.R.C. .. .. Durham 
Cuicuesrer, John P. B. .. Barnstaple 
CockERELL, sir C., bt. Evesham 
Crapock, Sheldon .. .. Camelford 
Crampton, P.C. .. Milborne Port 
Creevey, Thomas .. .. Downton 
Curreis, Herbert B. ..  .. =©Sussex 
Denman, sir Thomas .. Nottingham 
Duncompg, ThomasS. .. Hertford 
Dunpas, hon. Thomas be York 
Dunpas, hon. John C. Richmond 
Easrnopg,John .. .. .. Banbury 


Porismouth | 





Exiice, Edward ia ows Coventry 


Eriis, Wynn... «2 «- = Leicester 
Evans,de Lacy ..  .. -. Rye 
Evans, William B. .. Leominster 
Evans, William .. .. Leicester 
Ewart, W. .. .. «- Liverpool 
Foxes, sir W. J. H. B., bt. .. Norfolk 
Gonson, Richard .. St. Alban’s 
Granam,rt. hon. sir J. R.G. Cumberland 
Hawkins, J.H. .. e- Tavistock 
Heron, sir Robert, bt. .. Peterborough 
Herwoon, Benjamin .. Lancashire 
Honces, ThomasL. .. .. .. Kent 
Honcson, John .. Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Horne, sirW. .. .. « Newtown 
Hoskins, Kedewin .. Herefordshire 
Howick, viscount .. Northumberland 
Hupson, Thomas .. .. L£vesham 
Hucues, William H. ..  .. Oxford 
Hume, Joseph ‘ Middlesex 
Incitby, sir W. A., bt. Lincolnshire 
JOHNSTONE, sir J. V.B. .. Yorkshire 
Knicut, HenryG. ..  .- Malton 
Leicgu, T.C. .. -. Wallingford 
Lerrvre, Charles S. Hampshire 
Lemon, sir Charles ..  .. Cornwall 
LirrLteron, Edward John Staffordshire 
Lopez, sir R. F., bt. .. Westbury 
Macavutay, Thomas B. .. .. Calne 
Macponatp, sir James, bt... Hampshire 
ManGtrs, James .. .. Guildford 
MarjoriBanks, Stewart .. .. Hythe 
Marsnantr, William ..  .. Beverley 
Mitpank, Mark .. .. Camelford 
Newark, lord .. .. East Retford 
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Nowe tt, Alexander .. Westmoreland| Warre, John A. .. .. Hastings 
Nucent,lord .. .. .. Aylesbury| Wason, Rigby ..... «.- Ipswich 
Orp, William ..) .. .. Morpeth | Warson, hon. Richard Canterbury 
Pacet, Thomas Leicestershire | Western, Charles Callis .. Essex 
PaumeErsTon, visct. .. Bletchingly | Wey Lanp, major R. Oxfordshire 
Parng, sir Peter, bt. Bedfordshire | WuitBREapv, Wm. Henry .. Bedford 
Peiuam, hon. C. A. W. .. Lincolnshire | Wipe, Mr. Serjeant .. .. Newark 
PenieazeE, John S. .. Southampton | Wiuks, John : Boston 
Perir, Louis H. .. .» Ripon | Wiiui1aMs, John Winchelsea 
Puriuirrs, sir R. B., bt. + Haverfordwest Wititiams, William A... Monmouthshire 
Puitiips, Charles M. .. Leicestershire | Wiutta Ms, sir Jas. bt.. . Carmarthenshire 
Prorneror, Edward .. .. Bristol} Wittovcuny,sirH... Yarmouth,I. of W. 
Ramsszortom, John Windsor | Woop, Matthew .. .. .- London 
Riper, Thomas -» «+ Kent| Wrorrestey, sir J., bt. .. Staffordshire 
Rosarts, Abraham W. Maidstone 
Rosinson, George R. Worcester SCOTLAND. 
Rooper, John B. .. Huntingdonshire| Ferausson, R.C. .. Kirkcudbright 
RussEtt, lord John Devonshire | Girton, William D. .. Selkirk, &c. 
Russet, lord Tavistock | JeE¥rFRtryY, rt. hon. F. .. Perth, &c. 
Russe, F. a oe Tavistock | Kennevy, Thomas Francis Rothsay, §c. 
SanpDon, viscount Liverpool | Locn, J. a ey Tain, Sc. 
SanrorD, E, A. Somersetshire | M‘Lrop, R. .. .. Sutherlandshire 
Scnonswar, George .. Hull} Macxenzit,J.A.S.  .. Ross-shire 
Scort, sir Edward D. Lichfield | Stnctiatr, George .. Caithness-shire 
Segricut, sir J.S., bt. .. Hertfordshire | Stewart, sir Mich.S. bt. .. Renfrewsh. 
Skrpwirn, sir Gra Warwickshire 
Smitu, John Abel 4 ae Chichester IRELAND. 
Situ, Vernon Northampton | Beirast, earlof ..  .. Antrimshire 
Stannope,R.H. .. .- Dover | Boyt, hon. John . Cork 
Stan xxy, hon. Edw. G.S. .. Windsor| Brownz, J.D. ..  .. +. Mayo 
Sraunton, sir T. G., bt. .. Heytesbury | Cuarman, Montague L. Westmeath 
Srepuenson, H. F. se Westbury | Coors, sir ’Chas. H., bt... Queen’s County 
Stewart, P.M. .. Lancaster Coretanp, Alderman -- Coleraine 
Stewart, Edward Wigton | Doyte, sir J. M. Carlowshire 
StTRIcKLAND, George Yorkshire | GRatTTan, James ..  Wicklowshire 
Srrurr, Edward .. . «+ Derby| Lams, hon. George .. .. Dungarvon 
Sruarr, Id. Pat. J. H. C. Cardiff | Lampert James 8. Galwayshire 
Sruarr, lord Dudley C. Arundel | Leaver, Nicholas P. .. .. Kelhenny 
TuicknessE, Ralph .. Wigan | Muuutins, Frederick W. .. .. Kerry 
THOMPSON, William London | O’Connor, Don Roscommonshire 
THomson, rt. hon. Charles P. .. Dover | Poxson BY, hon. George .. Youghall 
TuFTON, hon. H. . Appleby | Ruruven, Edward S. Downpatrick 
TYRELL, Charles .. Suffolk| Sneit,R.L. .. ..  Louthshire 
VenaBits, William .. .. London| Warxer, Charles A. Wexford 
VERE, Jas. di Hope .. sein I. of W.| Waxuace, T. Drogheda 
VILLtERs, ee 44 . Bletchingl, 
VincENT, sir Francis, bt. .. S¢. Alban’s TELLERS. 
Wa ITHMAN, Robert London | Woop, Charles .. Wareham 
Warsurton, Henry Bridport | Rice, rt. hon, T. S. oe Limerick 
List of the NOES. 

ENGLAND. Becket, sir John, bt. .. Haslemere 
ALEXANDER, J. Dupré .. Old Sarum| Beresrorp, colonel .. .. Berwick 
AsteEtt, William .. Bridgewater | Best, hon. William 8S. St. Michael 
Arkins, J. Arundel| Brupvenet, lord Fowey 


BANKESs, George itn Cor fe- Castle 


Eye 


Buree, W. ee o* es 
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Burrarp, George .. .. Lymington 
CapreL, John .. .. Queenborough 
Cuanpos, marquis of .. Buckinghamshire 
CuoLmonDELEY, lord H... Castle Rising 
Curnron, Clinton J. F. .. Aldborough 
Cuive,hon. Robert H. .. .. Ludlow 
Cuive, Henry .. .. Montgomery 
Cocksury, sirG, .. .. Plymouth 
ConstTaBLE, sir Thos. A.C. .. Hedon 
Cooks, sir Henry F. .. .- Orford 
Courtenay, rt. hon.T.P. .. Totness 
Dawson, rt. hon. J. W. .. Harwich 
Domvittr, sirC. .. «- Plympton 
Drake, Thomas T. .. Agmondesham 
Drake, colonel oe Agmondesham 
East, James B. .. .- Winchester 
EncomBg, viscount .. .. Truro 
Fane, hon. Henry S. .. Lyme Regis 


Peet, William Yates .. Cambridge Univ. 
Prxuam, John Cresset .. Shropshire 
PEMBERTON, Thomas... -- Rye 
PercEvAL, Spencer .. .. Tiverton 
Picotr, GeorgeG.W. .. St. Mawes 
PotiineTon, lord - Gatton 
PorcuestER, lord .. Wootton Basset 
Pragep, W.M. .. .. St. Germain’s 
Ross, Charles .. .. St. Germain’s 
Sapuer, Michael T. .. Aldborough 
Srewart, Charles .. .. Penryn 
SrorMoNT, viscount .. .. Woodstock 
Taytor, George Watson .. Devizes 
TowNsuEND, hon. Col. .. Whitchurch 
Trencu, Fred. William .. Cambridge 
Tunno, Edward R. .. .. Bossiney 
VALLETORT, viscount .. Lostwithiel 
Watsu, sir John .. .. .. Sudbury 


Fo.ey, Edward T. oe Ludgershall| West, Frederick R. .. East Grinstead 


Fores, sir Chas., bt. .. Malmesbury 
Forses, John -- Malmesbury 
Forester, hon. G.C. W. .. Wenlock 
Govu.bury, rt. hon. H. Cambridge Univ. 
Grauam, marquisof .. Cambridge 
Grant, sir Colq. .. Queenborough 
HarpinecE, sir H. .. Newport, Cornw. 
Herries, rt.hon. JohnC. .. Harwich 
Hix1, sir Rowland, bt. .. .. Salop 
Houmes, William .. .. Haslemere 
Horr, John T. -» «+ Okehampton 
Hutusg, sir Charles, bt. .. West Looe 
Hunt, Henry .. oe .- Preston 
Incuts, sir R.H. bt. .. Oxford Univers. 
Jenkins, Richard ..  .. Shrewsbury 
Jenmyn,earl .. Bury St. Edmund's 
Kearstey, J. H. .. -- Wigan 


WeETHERELL, sir Chas. .. Boroughbridge 
WEYLAND, John .. a Hindon 
Wiuiams, Owen... .. .. Marlow 
WranGuam, Digby C. .. Sudbury 
Wywwn,rt.hn.C.W.W. Montgomerysh. 
Wywne, Charles W. G.. . Carnarvonshire 
YoRKE, capt. .. .. «- Rezgate 


SCOTLAND. 


Arsutunot, hon. H. .. Kincardineshire 
Bruce, Charles C. L. .. Fortrose, c. 
Daurympte, sit A. .. Jedburgh, &c. 
Dovucuias, Wm. R. K. .. Dumfries, $c. 
Grant, hon. Francis W. .. Elginshire 
Hay, sirJ. .. .-  Peebleshire 
MairtanD, hon. Anthony.. Berwickshire 
Murray, rt. hon. sir Geo. ... Perthshire 


Kenyon, hon. Lloyd .. St. Michael} Ocitvy, hon. D. -. _ Forfarshire 


Kerrison, sir Edward, bt. .. Eye 
Lascettes, hon. W. 8S. .. Northallerton 
Lewis, rt. hon. T. F. .. Radnorshire 
LovcuxsorouGH, lord .. Great Grimsby 
LuttTreE_t, John Fownes .. Minehead 
MackiLuop, James .. .. Tregony 
Mackinnon, William A. .. Lymington 
Manoy, visct. .. .. Wootton Basset 
MAITLAND, viscount .. .. Appleby 
Matcoum,sirJ. .. «- Launceston 
Miter, W. H. .. Newcastle-under-Line 
Nucent, sir George, bt. .. Buckingham 
Peet, right hon. sir Robt. .. Tamworth 





Scort, Henry F. .. Roxburghshire 


IRELAND. 


Brynces, sir J. W. H., bt. .. Armagh 
Criements, John M. .. Leitrimshire 
Jones, Theobald .. Londonderryshire 
Meyneut, Henry .. .. Lisburne 
TuLLAMORE, lord .. .. «+. Carlow 
WicraM, William .. .. New Ross 


TELLERS. 


Croker,tt. hon. J.W. .. Aldeburgh 
Vyvyan,sirR.R. .. Okehampton 











The House then went into Committee, 
Mr. Bernal in the Chair. 

On the first clause being read, 

Mr. Croker said, that the House would, 
no doubt, be glad to hear from his Majesty’s 
Ministers their reason for adopting the pe- 








culiar number fifty-six. He could not dis« 
cover what reason there was for this, or 
what talismani¢ power the number fifty-six 
possessed that should induce the House to 
agree to it. 

Lord John Russell said, that it was not 
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from any peculiar quality in that particular 
number, for he should quite as well have 
liked fifty or fifty-five, or sixty or sixty-six, 
and there wasnomotive for choosing fifty-six 
except this, that that number would include 
most of the inconsiderable boroughs of the 
kingdom. The line being in any case arbi- 
trary, it was thought best to take the number 
which had been sanctioned by the last Bill. 
If Ministers had taken sixty or sixty-six, 
they would have done so on their own re- 
sponsibility, but, as the case stood, the 
number in the present Bill was the same as 
that in the Bill which had passed that 
House, and been sent to the House of 
Lords. It also, in point of fact, contained 
the greater number of the boroughs in the 
former schedule A. The reason why some 
of these had been left out he had already 
explained ; it was occasioned by considering 
parishes or districts as well as boroughs. 
For his own part, he should have had 
no objection to go further with disfran- 
chisement ; but, under the circumstances, 
it was not deemed advisable to include a 
greater number in this Bill than in the last. 
These were the only reasons for choosing 
this number, and if the various plans of 
Reform heretofore submitted to the House 
were examined, it would be found that 
some arbitrary number of 100 or 150 
Members had always been fixed upon to be 
changed, and for which no satisfactory 
reason could be given. One hon. Gentle- 
man had spoken of these fifty-six as if they 
were aJl nomination boroughs. He would 
not say they were so, but he believed that, 
on examining the schedule, by far the 
greater proportion of them would be found 
to be of that character. 

Mr. Croker said, that the noble Lord 
appeared to make a total and radical mistake 
in the assertion which he ventured to make 
—namely, that the House had by the 
former Bill agreed to the disfranchisement 
of fifty-six boroughs. The House had done 
no such thing. It had agreed to the dis- 
franchisement of particular boroughs which 
appeared to it to be decayed and inconsi- 
derable places, and, after many changes and 
substitutions, at the end of the proceedings 
the number of these happened to amount 
to fifty-six. Up toa late period in the last 


Bill, fifty-seven was the number which they 
had by various alterations arrived at ; after 
which Saltash was removed to schedule B, 
though it now came back again to its original 
position, so that he must be permitted to 
say, that the noble Lords assertion was a 
downright mis-statement of the fact. But 
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as he had got no information from the noble 
Lord, he would ask the House why should 
the number fifty-six be chosen? The 
noble Lord seemed to think the number in- 
different, although he said that the present 
schedule A included nearly the whole of the 
last. This, again, however, was a mistake, 
as there were in the present only fifty-one 
out of the former fifty-six. The reasons, 
therefore, which the noble Lord had at- 
tempted to give amounted to nothing more 
than mere pretences, because the House had 
only pledged itself with respect to fifty-one 
of those boroughs, which was now converted 
to the magical number of fifty-six. He 
did not deny that if other boroughs could 
be shown to be similarly circumstanced, then 
the noble Lord had a right, and it was his 
duty, to add them, but it was a previous 
duty, he thought, to prove that they were 
so. There was a great peculiarity in this 
case, for the original proposition was, the 
total disfranchisement of sixty boroughs, 
and the partial disfranchisement of forty- 
six others, and he asked, if we were to be 
guided, not by reason or justice but by the 
precedent, why not adhere to the same 
numbers at present? The changes in the 
present Bill from that formerly under dis- 
cussion were purely arbitrary ; Ministers 
had not condescended to assign a single 
reason for them, though it was but fair to 
presume they were not without some 
cogent ones. Why, for example, was the 
borough of Westbury, which was in sche- 
dule B of the last Bill, now to retain its two 
Members? Was the change at all con- 
nected with the circumstance, that a gen- 
tleman employed by the Government with 
reference to the framing of the present 
Bill had since been returned for that bo- 
rough. 

Mr. Stephenson begged to say, that he 
had nothing whatever to do with the con- 
coction of the Bill. 

Mr. Croker had then been misinformed ; 
but it certainly was rather a curious fact, 
that, when the Government determined to 
deviate from the number of boroughs in 
schedule B, the very borough that stood 
within the formerly fatal, but now pre- 
servative line was Westbury. He pre- 
sumed it could not be denied, that schedule 
B was, in a great measure, dependent 
on schedule A; and yet the number now 
adopted for B was thirty. He should 
like to know whether that, too, was in 
consequence of the number agreed upon in 
the late Bill? He did not mean to assert 
that Ministers had, in every instance, been 
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instigated by partial or improper motives ; 
but he did say, that their motive had at 
best been arbitrary, and that they had 
done things over and over again for which 
they could give no reason whatever, and 
which, therefore, in the absence of all just 
and reasonable motives, it was not extraor- 
dinary that the world should attribute to 
causes which the Ministers were afraid or 
ashamed to avow. The noble Lord had 
remarked, that for any thing he knew, 
fifty was as good a number as fifty-six ; 
and he should therefore take him at his 
word, and move an amendment to that 
effect. There was another borough, how- 
ever, to which he wished to call the 
attention of the Committee, and that was 
Amersham. All the other boroughs con- 
tained in A had a gradual and almost im- 
perceptible approximation to each other as 
to their population ; but in the borough of 
Amersham there was all at once a leap in 
the numbers, designating the importance 
of the places, of 200; and he therefore had 
a right to assume that it was one which 
ought not to be confounded with the other 
boroughs of schedule A. He appealed to 
the candour of the House, whether, on the 
system that the Ministers professed to adopt, 
a borough so distinguished ought to be 
confounded with others so much inferior to 
it in the elements on which the Bill pro- 
fessed to proceed? Ought it not rather to 
be removed to the class to which it more 
naturally belonged, and with which it con- 
nected itself by a series of smaller grada- 
tions? He was not merely talking of the 
borough of Amersham, of which, indivi- 
dually, he knew nothing, and with which 
he had no connexion, he was speaking on a 
general principle. He concluded by beg- 
ging leave to move, as an amendment, that 
fifty be inserted in this clause instead of 
fifty-six; not that he approved of the dis- 
franchisement of any number of these bo- 
roughs, but to bring the sincerity of the 
noble Lord, who had said that fifty was as 
good a number as fifty-six, to a practical 
test. 

Sir Ialph F. Lopez, as one of the Re- 
presentatives and the proprietor of the 
borough of Westbury, just insidiously al- 
luded to by the right hon. Gentleman, 
begged leave to state, for the satisfaction 
and information of the House and the 
right hon. Gentleman, that after the pre- 
sent Bill should have passed into a law, he 
should have no more control over the elec- 
tions of Westbury, than had the member for 
Westminster over the election of that city. 
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At present, however, it was entirely under 
his control. He could and did nominate 
whom he pleased for it, but if the Re- 
form Bill were passed into a law, he should 
have no direct influence over ten of the 
electors. From his first entry into public 
life he had been the consistent and un- 
compromising advocate of Reform, though 
if he looked to motives of mere personal 
aggrandizement, he should be opposed to 
a& measure which went to destroy his 
borough patronage. Without professing 
more patriotism than any other sup- 
porter of the present Bill, he would add, 
that he cheerfully sacrificed all rights of bo- 
rough proprietorship, at what he conscienti- 
ously believed wasthe shrine of his country’s 
good. For the satisfaction of the right 
hon. Gentleman, he would state why 
Westbury, which was set down in schedule 
B of the former Bill, was permitted under 
the present Bill to retain its two Members. 
The facts were simply these—a petition 
was presented from the inhabitants of that 
borough, through the county Member, to 
his Majesty’s Ministers, pointing out and 
offering to prove several errors adopted by 
them, with respect to its population and 
wealth. The petitioners were heard, and 
made good their case. Hence the borough 
was allowed to retain its two Members. 
Mr. Stephenson was the member for 
Westbury who had been so pointedly al- 
luded to by the right hon. Gentleman: he 
therefore begged leave to offer one word 
in explanation. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had represented him as having been 
engaged by Ministers in framing the pre- 
sent Bill. He wished the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would endeavour, whether his 
statement were merely historical or inven- 
tive, to be more correct. He had not been 
employed by Ministers, or was he in any 
way whatever connected with the present 
Bill. He had through life been a friend 
to Reform, and had come there to sup- 
port the measure of Ministers, as one cal-« 
culated to promote the interests of the 
country by the destruction of a detestable 
system of nominceship. He stood there 
as independent as any man in that House, 
and he appealed to his hon. colleague, the 
proprietor of Westbury, whether he held 
his seat upon any condition save that of 
voting for the present Bill. He had for 
twenty-five years been the advocate of the 
liberal measures which had been pro- 
pounded by the party now for the first 
time officially enabled to carry them into 
effect, some of which had been reluctantly 
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adopted by the right hon. Gentleman’s 
colleagues at the eleventh hour, and he 
now gave a cheerful support to those men 
who had the honesty and courage to bring 
forward their last and greatest measure. 

Mr. Croker had made no reference to 
the hon. Baronet (Sir R. Lopez) which 
amounted to a charge of improperly using 
his borough patronage. He did not at all 
complain of the way in which the hon. 
Baronet had exercised his choice ; but what 
he said was this, that it had so happened 
that when the hon. Gentleman had nomi- 
nated an Anti-reformer, Westbury was 
placed in schedule A; and when he had 
nominated a Reformer, Westbury was re- 
moved into schedule B ; and with respect 
to the other hon. member for Westbury, 
he regretted that he should have been in 
error with respect to his connexion with 
the framing of the present Bill, though, 
surely, it could be no imputation against 
any honorable Reformer to say that he had 
had a share in framing so admirable a Bill. 
He, however, was not alone in his error, 
having heard the same statement more than 
once in that House and elsewhere. 

Sir Ralph Lopez, had only to add to his 
former explanation, that he had not only 
himself been a friend of Reform, but had 
nominated none but Reformers for his 
boroughs. The late Chairman of that House 
had sat for Westbury, but having voted 
against the Reform Bill, he would not 
consent to his being again returned one 
of its Representatives. 

Mr. Praed thought that it would be 
mischievously absurd to have any particu- 
lar number fixed upon as part of the pre- 
sent clause, and that it would be much 
better to take the several boroughs seriatim, 
without any pledged number beforehand, 
as was the case in the former Bill. He 
therefore would suggest to his right hon. 
friend to withdraw his amendment in its 
present form, and substitute one to the 
effect, that the number fifty-six be left out 
altogether—that is, that there should be 
no particular number fixed upon in the 
first instance. 

Mr. Croker would act upon the well 
timed suggestion of his hon. friend, and 
begged leave, therefore, to withdraw his first 
amendment, and to substitute for it that the 
number “ fifty-six” be omitted altogether. 

Lord Sandon remarked, that he consi- 
dered Ministers had acted prudently in con- 
fining the number of boroughs to be dis- 
franchised to fifty-six as that was the exact 
number to which the House had ultimately 
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agreed by the late Bill. He, therefore, 
must vote against the amendment proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman. 

Sir Robert Peel thought, the better 
course to pursue would be, to adopt his 
right hon. friend’s amendment, and omit 
specifying any number whatever. As fifty- 
six was the number inserted in the late 
Bill, and as the Government now admitted 
some of the boroughs therein placed did 
not deserve to be totally disfranchised, it 
was manifest that the number now chosen 
might be equally ill-chosen. By omitting 
to specify any particular number at present, 
therefore, they would avoid blindly pledging 
themselves in the absence of the information 
or data on which their pledge ought to be 
founded. When he said this, he did not mean 
to deny that, under any circumstances, the 
number must in some degree be arbitrary, 
but he desired only to protest against their 
being called upon to pledge themselves to 
the selection of a given number as a pre 
liminary step, in the absence of due inform- 
ation. It was important that they should 
be in possession of every information in the 
power of Ministers to bestow with respect 
to the basis of the present schedules A and 
B; as that founded on Lieutenant Drum- 
mond’s calculations was, to say the least, 
extremely vague and unsatisfactory. That 
officer told them he founded his average on 
the relative importance of a borough on a 
combined calculation of the number of 
houses contained in it, with the amount of 
its assessed taxes. Now the geographical 
limits of a borough being once defined, it 
was easy to ascertain the number of houses ; 
and, in his opinion, the number of houses, 
combined with their average rental, would 
be a much better test of the relative im- 
portance of towns than the number of 
houses combined with the amount of as- 
sessed taxes. . In fact, no more vague 
criterion existed than the amount of assessed 
taxes paid in a borough—though it was 
that adopted, at the instance of Ministers, 
by Lieutenant Drummond. Take, for 
example, the cases of Milborne Port and 
Midhurst; the former in schedule A and 
the latter in schedule B. Milborne Port 
contained 383 houses, and was to lose its 
two Members; while Midhurst—a by-word 
last session—with but 254 houses, was to 
retain onc. And why was this? Because, 
according to Lieutenant Drummond’s re- 
turns, Midhurst paid more assessed taxes 
than the other borough [‘ hear, hear.” | 
Hon. Members cried “ hear,” but it would 
be easy to show that no more uncertain 
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and vague standard of the relative import- 
ance of a borough could be devised, than 
its contribution to the assessed taxes, nor 
one, too, more liable to be abused for 
elective purposes. Let them suppose—he 
knew not whether the supposition would 
be agreeable to the fact—that the pro- 
prietor of Midhurst kept up a large estab- 
lishment in its immediate vicinage, and that 
he followed the usual course of paying for 
his servants, carriages, &c. in the country. 
The assessed taxes payable by Midhurst, 
would be proportionably increased, and thus 
a nomination borough would be preserved 
through the accident of its patron paying 
his assessed taxes to the collector for the 
borough. In the cases of the other boroughs 
the wealthy proprietors in the neighbour- 
hood might have compounded for their 
taxes, and have paid the composition in 
London. Where was the justice of making 
the loss or preservation of elective rights 
depend upon such accidental circumstances? 
There were not less than six places in 
schedule B whose privilege might depend 
on thosecircumstances. This showed that no 
more uncertain criterion for judging of the 
real importance of a place could exist than 
taking the whole of the assessed taxes. 
The house-tax alone might be a just cri- 
terion, but taking the whole assessed taxes, 
including those for servants, &c. it was not a 
just one. At any rate, he saw no reason 
whatever for binding down the House to 
any particular number of boroughs. They 
could gain nothing by fettering their own 
discretion by an arbitrary and irrational 
rule. 

Lord Althorp was sure the House would 
see that the supposititious objections raised 
by the right hon. Baronet against the assessed 
taxes standard, would equally apply to any 
other rule they might fix upon. The 
amount of rental could be no safe criterion, 
as it might be increased by connivance or 
accidental circumstances which gave an 
artificial value to the dwellings. ‘The sup- 
positions were the more strange from the 
right hon. Baronet, as it might be in the 
recollection of the House, that the reiterated 
objections of hon. Gentlemen opposite last 
session to the disfranchisement of each 
favourite borough was the “amount of its 
contribution to the assessed taxes.” And 
yet, when Ministers took them at their 
word, forsooth, the right hon. Baronet 
rose in his place and told them, that no 
standard could be more fallacious, vague, 
and uncertain. Ministers, however, did not 
rest their Bill on the amount of assessed 
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taxes levied in a borough alone. Generally 
speaking, it was a pretty fair criterion of 
the relative importance of a place, and when 
taken in conjunction with the number of 
bona fide houses of a certain value, to en- 
title the occupant to vote, as was done in 
the present Bill, a double test was afforded 
as valid and unobjectionable as the nature 
of the thing could admit of. With respect 
to the amendment proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Croker,) to omit spe- 
cifying any particular number of boroughs 
to be inserted in the schedule beforehand, 
all he need say was, that it could not have 
the effect of saving any of the boroughs 
in whose favour he had brought it forward ; 
because the clause as it stood left each 
borough in schedules A and B to stand on 
its own merits, as if no number had been 
previously fixed upon. The former Bill, 
with precisely the same number, fifty-six, of 
disfranchised boroughs in schedule A, was, 
as they all knew, rejected in another place. 
It appeared, therefore, of great importance 
to Ministers, that as little risk as possible 
should be run in incurring its being again 
rejected. At the same time, they felt that 
it was of equal importance to satisfy the 
country that the great disfranchising prin- 
ciple of the former measure was to be pre- 
served entire in the present one. The 
number necessarily was, as the right hon. 
Baronet had admitted, somewhat arbitrarily 
fixed at fifty-six, but their reasons for adopt- 
ing that particular number were, that they 
thereby hoped to preserve the disfranchising 
principle of the former Bill entire, while it 
would leave the consideration of each par- 
ticular borough to be included in that 
number open to discussion. The number 
to be disfranchised being agreed to, and, he 
repeated, Ministers could not go further, 
that is, send up to the House of Lords a 
Bill containing a larger number of disfran- 
chised boroughs than that which they had 
already rejected, without risking its success 
in the other branch of the Legislature, 
while they could not adopt a lower number 
with satisfaction to the country, they could 
take no other course than adopt the number 
of the last Bill. At the same time, particular 
boroughs were open to discussion, and the 
integrity of the general measure would not 
be impaired by a difference of opinion as to 
their claims. For these reasons he trusted 
that the House would see the expediency 
of supporting the clause as it stood. 

Sir Robert Peel begged leave, in corrobo- 
ration of his argument against their taking 
the amount of assessed taxes as the basis of 
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schedules A and B, to cite the case of 
Gatton. That borough, containing twenty- 
three houses, six of which paid 207/. assessed 
taxes, being more than was paid by any of 
the first thirty boroughs set down in sche- 
dule A. This proved that the amount of 
assessed taxes paid could not be a safe cri- 
terion. But the noble Lord had gone on 
to assert, that the amount of rental was 
equally fallacious. This was somewhat ex- 
traordinary in the noble Lord, for he had 
frequently heard the noble Lord and his 
colleagues declare, that the whole of the 
franchise to be formed by the Bill, was to 
be based upon houses of 10/. annual value, 
so that rent was a principal criterion in the 
enfranchising clauses, but was admitted to 
be worth no consideration in disfranchise- 
ment. He left the noble Lord to account 
for this inconsistency. 

Lord Althorp had to inform the right 
hon. Baronet, that the subject of the assess- 
ed taxes standard was still under official 
consideration, and that it was proposed to 
have some certain means to ascertain the 
value of houses by authority of an Act of 
Parliament for the purposes of this Act. 

Mr. John Abel Smith declared, that the 
principal proprietor of Midhurst employed 
no undue means to swell the amount of 
assessed taxes levied on that borough. 

Mr. Goulburn concurred with his right 
hon. friend in thinking that the amount of 
assessed taxes was a very unfair mode of 
calculation, for he fully believed that the 
noble Lord, the proprietor of Gatton, might, 
if he had been aware of the manner in 
which the cases of the various boroughs 
was to be calculated, by charging all his own 
establishment on the assessed taxes of that 
place, have had it inserted, by paying such 
taxes, in schedule B. This, however, was 
not the particular question before the 
House: they were now to consider whether, 
without any information, they were to pro- 
ceed to condemn fifty-six boroughs? It was 
a preposterous proposition. If the House 
were to form its judgment from the papers 
before it of the point where disfranchise- 
ment ought to cease, how would the ques- 
tion stand? It appeared that Amersham, 
which stood at No. 54 in the schedule, was 
rated as possessing a population of 1,353 ; 
the next borough to it, namely, No. 55, 
had a population of 1,390; and the last 
borough, namely, No. 56, hada population 
of 1,584, being nearly 200 over No. 55—a 
difference greater than existed between any 
other two numbers in schedule A. If, 


therefore, any number at all were to be 
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fixed upon as the proper point at which 
disfranchisement ought to cease, 55 should 
be that point; for there was a marked 
difference between its population and the 
population of all those preceding it in the 
schedule, when compared with No. 56; 
and this latter number had been chosen by 
Ministers, instead of leaving the clause open 
without stating any number at all. What 
objection, he would ask, was there, to leaving 
the question as to the number undecided ? 
None whatever. That it was not left an 
open question rendered it impossible not to 
suspect that there was something concealed 
behind. For the credit of the noble Lords, 
and of the House also, he hoped that the 
proposition of his right hon. friend might 
be adopted. 

Mr. Sheil said, he believed that the 
number fifty-six was to be the minimum 
only, and not the maximum, of the boroughs 
to be disfranchised. He should be glad to 
know if he was right in his supposition, 
for if it was to be the maximum he should 
object toit; because, in that case, he could 
not move that Petersfield and four other 
boroughs should be added to the schedule. 
He had spoken to the Speaker on the sub- 


ject, and from him he understood that it 


did not follow from the clause, that no more 
than fifty-six should be disfranchised. He 
should like to know from the noble Lord 
if that was the case. 

Mr. Bernal said, that the Motion was, 
that the fifty-six boroughs named in sche- 
dule A should be disfranchised, to which 
an Amendment had been moved, to the 
effect that the words fifty-six be left out. 

Mr. Sheil trusted, that Ministers would 
not oppose his subsequently moving that 
the number of boroughs be increased to 
sixty-one. 

Lord John Russell said, he understood it 
was the intention of the hon. and learned 
Member to move that an additional number 
of boroughs should be disfranchised. This 
he might do in two ways, either by moving 
to increase the number in the schedule, or 
else by moving the other boroughs in a se« 
parate schedule. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the noble 
Lord’s explanation clearly shewed that they 
were actually doing nothing by retaining 
the number fifty-six in the clause, for it 
appeared that, notwithstanding the number, 
it would be in the power of any one to move 
to add to that number. 

Lord Althorp said, that the more regular 
way would be, for the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth to move that sixty-one 







































































be the number to be disfranchised, instead 
of fifty-six, which he might do by moving 
the insertion of sixty-one instead of fifty- 
six in the clause as it now stood. There 
was also another mode—namely, proposing 
the disfranchisement of those boroughs in 
another schedule. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the question 
before the House was, whether the number 
fifty-six should remain, or whether a blank 
should be left? If the number fifty-six 
were suffered to remain, it would be abso- 
lute ; but if there was to be a blank, then 
any other number might be proposed in 
order to fill it. 

Mr. Sheil said, he was anxious not to 
make his motion until after schedule A 
should have been gone through. ‘The 
words of the clause were not that fifty-six 
boroughs should be disfranchised ; but that 
each of the fifty-six boroughs named in 
schedule A should cease to send Members 
to Parliament. This being the case, even 
if the clause were agreed to, there could 
be no inconsistency should the House after- 
wards add other boroughs to the schedule. 

Lord John Russell said, that if the hon. 
and learned Member meant to increase the 
number of boroughs to be disfranchised, his 
more regular way would be, to move that 
each of the sixty-one boroughs be disfran- 
chised, or otherwise to move a separate 
clause, disfranchising them by name. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson was prepared to 
support the clause as it stood. They 
were given td understand that there 
were five boroughs in schedule A which 
were not in that schedule in the last 
Bill. But how did those boroughs stand ? 
In the case of two of them, he had voted 
against the Government during the last 
Session, because, according to the prin- 
ciple on which schedules A and B were 
founded in that Bill, all places with less 
than 2,000 inhabitants were put into the 
former, and all those with less than 4,000 
in the latter. It was because he recog- 
nised this principle that he had voted for 
Downton being in schedule B, when he 
found that it had more than the number of 
inhabitants for excluding it from schedule 
A. But in the present Bill a different 
principle had been adopted; and he had 
now to ask himself, on other grounds, 
whether these were places which ought any 
longer to be allowed to send Members to Par- 
liament ? Fifty out of the fifty-six boroughs 
proposed for schedule A had a population 
under 2,000, and that was enough to con- 
vince him that they were not worthy of 
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enjoying the elective franchise, especially 
when he found that they were also incon- 
siderable in their number of houses and the 
amount of assessed taxes paid. The prin- 
cipal objection that he had to the Bill was, 
that it took too many boroughs out of sche- 
dule B, without their being removed, as 
ought to have been the case, into schedule 
A. He said this, because the principle of 
Reform had taken root in every part of the 
empire, and every town of consideration 
was anxiously awaiting for its due share 
in the Representation of the country, which 
could not be awarded so long as these 
mean and insignificant places were allowed 
to retain their franchise. With respect to 
the borough of Saltash, he voted against 
the Government in the last Bill; and he, 
therefore, was naturally glad to find that 
it was at length placed where it ought 
before to have been. ‘The other boroughs 
in the schedule were Downton, Aldbo- 
rough, Amersham, East Grinstead, and 
Oakhampton ; all of which, he was satis- 
fied, ought to be wholly disfranchised. He 
thought that fifty-six was the minimum of 
the boroughs that ought to be placed in 
schedule A, and, therefore,if the hon. and 
learned member for Louth brought forward 
his motion, with respect to the other five 
boroughs, he reserved to himself the liberty 
of increasing that number, because he was 
thoroughly convinced, that by far the most 
useful principle of the whole Bill was the 
disfranchisement of small boroughs; and 
indeed so convinced was he of that fact, 
that rather than sacrifice such disfranchise- 
ment, he would prefer giving up the whole 
of the other important provisions of the 
measure, much as he valued them. 

Sir Charles Wetherell saw no reason 
whatever for the adoption of the number 
fifty-six, unless, indeed, the noble Lords 
opposite reasoned thus:—* Because the 
number in the former Bill was fatal to it 
in another place, we will not now try our 
hands with a smaller number, but calculate 
them upon another principle.” And did 
the noble Lords really expect their new 
principle would be more palatable than their 
former one? He hoped it would not, for 
he saw no virtue in the talismanic number 
fifty-six, and he was sure it had not been 
borne out by reasoning. As he understood, 
the principle of the present Bill was Lieu- 
tenant Drummond’s rule; and that rule 
was a combination of the number of houses 
and the amount of taxation. Though the 
number of 10/. houses was part of the 
principle, yet Lieutenant Drummond did 
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not state how many houses there were. 
His calculations might be correct, but the 
House had no materials to shew that they 
were 80. He would refer to No. 56 in the 
schedule, which was the pivot on which 
disfranchisement turned, and he looked in 
vain to know how the compound rule ap- 
plied to that case. He found that Amer- 
sham had 360 houses, while Midhurst had 
only 254, and yet the latter was to return 
one Member, while the former was to be 
placed in schedule A. He was totally 
ignorant in what way the rule was applied, 
and upon that point he thought that the 
House should require further information. 
He was content to take this one case of 
Amersham alone; and he would ask the 
noble Lords opposite to explain what was 
the real operation of their new rule with 
regard to that borough? It was possible 
that there might be some mixture of taxes 
and houses in such a way that the minus of 
taxes reduced the plus of houses; and that 
rule might be a very just one. But what 
he complained of was, that they were called 
upon to vote in entire ignorance of the 
subject. He thought that the position in 
which the noble Lords were at present 
placed was a most extraordinary one ; they 
seemed to be aware of that fact, and there- 
fore desired to place the House in exactly 
the same predicament. The hon. and 
learned Member for Kirkcudbright, who 
generally argued so logically, had, on this 
occasion, not used his usual perspicuity ; for 
he says, that he should vote for fifty-six bo- 
roughs being placed in schedule A, because 
it was formerly made out that fifty of those 
had not a sufficiently large population to 
entitle them to the continuance of their 
elective franchise ; but how this argument 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman applied 
was beyond his perception, now that the 
principle of population was abandoned, and 
the principle of disfranchisement rested 
upon the number of houses and the amount 
of the assessed taxes. But there was an- 
other view of the subject. There had been 
a change in the identical borough list of 
the former schedule A and the present 
schedule A, and this change having taken 
place, he could not vote for the disfranchise- 
ment of any borough till he was satisfied 
that the specific case of that borough was 
brought within the rule laid down. He 
would never consent to disfranchise all those 
boroughs en masse. He remembered that 


the former Member for Midhurst, when he 
heard the first statement of the noble Lord 
opposite, said that he was so delighted that 
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it had taken away his breath. But if that 
hon. Gentleman was present now, he would 
congratulate him, not only on having his 
own breath left in his body, but on the 
breath being still left in the borough of 
Midhurst, since one of the lungs of that 
respectable place was to be preserved. 

Lord Althorp said, that the arguments of 
the hon. and learned Member would be 
applicabie if the question was one of com- 
parison as to the importance of Amersham 
and Midhurst, but that question would not 
come under their consideration until they 
came to discuss the merits of each individual 
borough. The hon. and learned Member 
desired to know the principle on which 
Lieutenant Drummond founded his calcu- 
lations. It was merely to ascertain the 
relative value of a certain number of houses, 
and the sum paid on account of taxation 
by one general rule ; and he had done this 
in the most scientific and creditable manner. 
Then, as to the question before the House, 
it was merely whether there should or 
should not be fifty-six boroughs in schedule 
A? It was stated, as the reason why there 
should be no more than that number in 
schedule A, that if the Bill contained a 
greater number it would most likely cause 
its rejection in the other House of Parlia- 
ment ; and he might state, that a less 
number would not give satisfaction to the 
country. 

Mr. Warburton begged leave to explain, 
for the benefit of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, that the returns of Lieutenant 
Drummond were founded upon the specific 
calculation of the number of houses and 
the amount of taxation; and it was accord- 
ing to the relative value of those items 
taken together, and not by any arbitrary 
rule by which one principle was allowed to 
predominate in any particular case. The 
decision of Government was formed on an 
impartial consideration of the two taken 
together. 

Mr. Goulburn said, the calculations were 
made upon matters of fact, or they were of 
no value whatever. It was, therefore, quite 
necessary they should have the whole data 
on which the calculations were founded be- 
fore them, in order to judge of their accu- 
racy; and as various results had been given 
with regard to particular boroughs, this 
made the call more necessary ; he therefore 
imagined, from the observations which had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Kirkcud- 
bright, that he was totally ignorant of the 
situation in which the House was placed 
with respect to the borough of Downton, 
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No less than five different returns had been 
made of the number of houses in that bo- 
rough. By the first return the number of 
Houses was stated to be 316—by the second, 
326—by the third, 590—by the fourth, 890 
—and by the fifth, 715. Nowif the fourth 
return was assumed to be the right one, 
Downton ought to be excluded from the 
fifty-six condemned boroughs. He had 
mentioned these particulars to the House 
for the purpose of showing the propriety of 
delaying to legislate until correct informa- 
tion was laid on the Table. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that he should 
vote for including Downton in schedule A, 
because he thought its relative importance 
did not entitle it to Representation. His 
determination on this subject was made up, 
without reference to Lieutenant Drum- 
mond’s calculations. 

Mr. Goulburn: Nevertheless, if Down- 
ton should be found to contain 890 houses, 
the hon. Member must, according to the 
principle now adopted in the Bill, consent 
to exclude that borough from schedule A. 

Lord John Russell said, that even sup- 
posing a case could be made out for exclud- 
ing Downton from schedule A, the number 
fifty-six could be made up by taking the 
borough next in order—namely, No. 57. 
The question before the House did not 
particularly point at the exclusion of one 
borough more than another ; it only went 
so far as to say, that there were fifty-six 
boroughs which ought to be disfranchised, 
and they were to be taken according to their 
relative importance in houses and assessed 
taxes. He would explain to the House the 
reason why Ministers had determined to 
take the number of houses and the amount 
of assessed taxes as the test of disfranchise- 
ment. During the discussion on the last 
Reform Bill, they were constantly reproached 
for having taken population as a basis, to the 
exclusion of all other principles. It was 
objected that this did not offer so fair a test 
as taxation and population united, and that 
it would inevitably lead by the rule-of- 
three to ulterior changes. To remove these 
objections, Ministers determined to take the 
amount of houses and assessed taxes as the 
test of disfranchisement; but, notwith- 
standing this, those who before found fault 
with population, now complained that the 
number of houses alone was not taken as 
the test. He put it to hon. Gentlemen 
whether it would not be better at once 
fairly to say that they objected to disfran- 
chisement altogether, rather than conti- 


nually to cavil about the adoption of this 
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or that particular rule? Ministers had 
taken into their calculation, not only the 
assesssed taxes on houses and windows, 
which they found varied considerably in 
the different boroughs, but the whole of 
the assessed taxes in each borough. By 
these means they considered that a fair 
judgment might be formed of the compa- 
rative importance of the different boroughs. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn was well aware that 
the assessed taxes on houses and windows 
were very irregularly levied in some bo- 
roughs, but he also observed that the other 
assessed taxes were equally subject to much 
irregularity. He objected to binding down 
the House to the disfranchisement of the 
precise number of fifty-six boroughs. He 
was of opinion that disfranchisement and 
enfranchisement ought to proceed together ; 
and there existed the same argument for 
pledging the House to the exact number of 
the places to be enfranchised as of those 
which were to be disfranchised. On re- 
ferring to the Bill, he found that all the 
enfranchising clauses commenced in the 
following manner—* Be it enacted, that 
each of the places enumerated in the re- 
spective schedules, &c. ;” the exact number 
of those places not being specified. Sup- 
pose, for instance, the House should be of- 
opinion, that the metropolitan districts 
ought not to have so large an increase of 
Members; in that case, would it not be 
proper to reduce the number of boroughs 
to be disfranchised ? but they would prevent 
themselves from doing this if they declared 
that an arbitrary number were to lose their 
right of Representation before the other 
question was determined. 

Mr. Croker, in answer to the observa- 
tions made by the noble Lord, stated, that 
the noble Lord was in error as to the objec- 
tion which heand the Gentlemen with whom 
he acted had made to the population test. 
They had never said that population was 
not the fairest single basis on which Re- 
presentation could be founded, but they 
stated that it was a dangerous principle to 
begin to act upon, because its universal 
application would be demanded, and must, 
by the rule-of-three, produce a system of 
change still more extensive than what was 
even now proposed; that objection they 
urged on the second reading of the Bill as 
a point of general reasoning and legislative 
principle. In fact, it was used rather as a 
general warning against systematic change 
than as an objection to its individual appli- 
cability, if change they must have. But 
they left that general objection at the door 
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of the Committee, and when they were 
canvassing the details of the Bill, never 
questioned the propriety of estimating the 
relative importance of places by their rela- 
tive population, but they only wished to 
see it strictly and fairly applied, and not be 
made to bend to suit particular places and 
circumstances. They objected that the 
lines of 2000 and 4000 were drawn so as 
to favour individual interests, and that the 
population of different places was in some 
so extended, and in others so limited, as to 
evince partiality and operate injustice. The 
noble Lord himself was the first to intro- 
duce the subject of the assessed taxes ; but 
at that time he (Mr. Croker) had undoubt- 
edly stated, that the union of population 
and taxation would form the best test. 
He was still of the same opinion, and 
therefore, did not now object to that test, 
but he wished to see it calculated fairly, 
and applied impartially, and he thought 
the Scotch and Irish Members would also 
insist on its application to their respective 
countries. 

Lord Eastnor said, he was prepared to 
goa considerable length in the disfranchise- 


Committee— 
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ment of boroughs, but he wished to know 
at the same time the extent to which en- 
franchisement would be carried. He, 
therefore, objected to binding the House 
down to the precise number of fifty-six. If 
the House came to a division he should vote 
for the Amendment. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, that the prin- 
ciple of disfranchisement had been so mixed 
up with the question of the number of the 
boroughs, that he wished to know, previous 
to the division, whether it was merely a 
question of numbers or one of principle ? 
If it was not a question of numbers, would 
another opportunity be offered of taking 
the sense of the House on the principle of 
disfranchisement ? 

Lord John Russell said, that the ques- 
tion before the Committee related only to 
the number of the boroughs to be dis- 
franchised, but that it would be competent 
for the hon. Member to divide the House 
on a future occasion upon the principle of 
the clause. 

The Committee then divided on the 
Original Question ; Ayes 198 ; Noes 123— 
Majority 75.—House resumed. 
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List of 77 Avus to be added to the List in page 675, to make up the 198 AyvEs on 
this Division. 


ENGLAND. 
Atnerzey, Arthur .. Southampton 
BarxxiE, John Evan om Bristol 
Barneriper, Edward T. Taunton 
BarinG, sir T. B., bt. .. Wycombe 


Beaumont, Thomas W. Northumberland 
BERKELEY, Capt. Gloucester 


Buunt, sir R. Charles, bt. «. Lewes 
Bouverie, hon. Dunc. P. New Sarum 
Briscor, JohnI. .. .. «- Surrey 
Butwer, E. L. ie .- St. Ives 
ByNe, captain ie Milborne Port 
Byrne, ae _ Poole 





Cavennisu, Chas. C. Yarmouth, lI. of W. 


CLive, Edward B, .. .. "Hereford 
Dunpas, sir R. L., bt. .. Rechmond 
Erwatt, Ralph met cn Andover 
Fazaken.ey, J.N. .. Peterborough 
Frercuson, sir R. C, bt. .. Nottingham 
Foster, James .. .- Bridgenorth 
Gurney, Richard H. ‘a Norwich 
Harvey, Daniel W. Colchester 


.. Rutlandshire 
Oxford Univ. 


Hearucore, sir G., bt. 
Incuis, sir R. .. xe 








Kemp, Thos. Read .. .. .. Lewes 
Kwicut, Robert .. .. Wallingford 
Lanoucueng, Henry .. . Taunton 
Lennox, lord William P. .. King’s Lynn 
LEstER, "Benjamin Lester Poole 
Locu, John .. s0 sn Hythe 
Lum-ey, John S. Nottinghamshire 
Maserty, W.L. .. Shaftesbury 
Mackinrosu, sir J. .. Knaresborough, | 
Mayuew, W. .. .. «- Colchester 
Mitts, J. i i Rochester 
Mitron,lord .. Northamptonshire 
Morrison, James... Ipswich 
Norton, hon. Charles F. .. Gudldford 
Pacer, sir Charles . .- Caernarvon 
Prenparvis, Edw. W. W. Cornwall 
Pepys, C. C. : Malton 
PonsonBy, hon. J.B. «Higham Ferrars 
Poyntz, W. B. we .- Ashburton 


Ricxrorp, William .. Aylesbury 


Roxsinson, sir George, bt. Northampton 
Smirn, GeorgeR. .. .- Midhurst 
Spence,G. .. .. «e- e+ Ripon 
Spencer, hon. F. .. Worcestershire 
STanLeEy, J, Hindon 


TALBOT, Christ. R. M. . Glamor ganshire 


Tennyson, C. - Stamford 
TORRENS, Robert -- «+ Ashburton 
Towntry, R.G. .. Cambridgeshire 


TownsuEnD, lord C. V. F... Tamworth 


Trovsrines, sir E. bt. .. Sandwich 
Tyne, Chas. K. K. .. Bridgewater 
Uxeripgr, earlof .. .. Anglesey 
Vernon, hon. George J. .. Derbyshire 
Vivviers, Frederick ‘> Saltash 


We LLts-Ley, hon. Will. P.T. L. .. Essex 
Westegnn,C.C. .. «2 oc Essex 
SCOTLAND. 


Apam, admiral .. .. Kinross, Sc. 


Acnew, sit Andrew, bt. Wigtonshire 
Dixon, Joseph... oe Glasgow 
Grant, rt. hon. C. .. Jnverness-shire 
Ross, Horatio pe .- Aberdeen 


Trait, George .. .. Orkneyshire 
IRELAND. 
Burke, sir John, bt. .. Galwayshire 


CALLAGHAN, Daniel .. .. .. Cork 
Duncannon, vise. .. Kilkenny Co. 
Frencu, Arthur .. Roscommonshire 
Hix, iord Arthur .. Downshire 
Howarp, R. or .. Wicklowshire 
Kinc, hon. Robert .. .. Corkshire 
Macnamara, Willam N.  .. Clare 
O’Nert, hon. J. Rd. B. .. Antrimshire 
Ossory, earlof .. .. Kilkennyshire 


PARNE LL, sir H. B., bt. Queen’s County 
Power, Robert . Waterfordshire 
Westenra, hon. H. R. «+ Monaghansh. 
Wuite, Samuel ne Leitrimshire 


N.B. Either the tellers made a mistake, or 31 of those who voted on the first majority had paired 
olf or left the House, to account for the difference, 
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Fines AND Recoverres.] Mr. John 
Campbell moved that the House should re- 
solve itself into a Committee on this Bill ; 
which having been done, he proposed a 
Resolution declaring that compensation 
should be granted to those persons in office 
who would be affected by this Bill. 

Lord Althorp hardly knew how, at this 
moment, the House could be called on to 
declare that compensation should be granted 
to the officers of the Court, when, upon 
further discussion of the Bill, it might ap- 
pear to the House that the object of the 
Bill could be effected without putting any 
persons in the situation of being entitled to 
claim compensation. 

Sir Robert Peel thought, there should 
be a Select Committee to inquire into the 
names of the officers who it was supposed 
might be affected by this Bill, and who 
claimed to receive compensation. 

Mr. John Campbell said, it was not ne- 
cessary that any money should now be 
granted. The resolution would only en- 
able them to give compensation when they 
should find a claim to it established. 

The Attorney General said, that he un- 
derstood that not a farthing of the public 
money was now wanted; but that, if it 
should afterwards be found necessary to 
grant any compensation, there would be 
that resolution to enable them to grant it. 

Mr. Hunt said, it appeared to him that 
the motion to grant compensation now to 
these officers, before they had passed the 
Bill, was like putting the cart before the 
horse. 

Lord Althorp thought that the hon. and 
learned Member was going too far at the 
present moment, for he required the House 
to resolve that they would grant compen- 
sation to these officers now, when perhaps 
they might ultimately think that no com- 
pensation could justly be demanded. 

Mr. John Campbell said, that the reso- 
lution only pledged the House to grant 
compensation if it should be found necessary. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the resolution 
appeared to him quite unnecessary. He 
had felt the inconvenience of these partial 
compensations, the effect of which some- 
times was, that salaries created after the 
compensation granted, became again the 
subject of claims for compensation when 
further changes were effected. To avoid 
this, he had introduced a bill in July, 1830, 
for granting compensation to all persons 
who might afterwards be found entitled to 
it. He cautioned the House against re- 


curring to the system he had endeavoured 
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to avoid, and said, that he thought his bill 
exactly met the present case. 

Mr. John Campbell thought that the 
Act referred to did include some of the 
persons whose emoluments would be affected 
by the Bill now before the House, but not 
all of them. 

Mr. Goulburn read part of the Act re- 
ferred to, especially the words which 
granted compensation to ‘ persons holding 
offices connected with the passing of fines 
and recoveries.” 

Mr. Alderman Venables said, that before 
the House voted this Resolution for com- 
pensation, he thought they should be fur- 
nished with the names of the persons who 
claimed it. 

Lord Milton wished to ask who would 
be benefitted by the measure? He believed 
he might answer the question by saying the 
landed interest. If so, it was not right 
that a general tax should be imposed for 
their particular benefit—that persons who 
possessed only funded property should be 
taxed? He thought the House ought to 
take care how they granted compensation 
at all; but if they did grant it, he thought 
it should come from the pockets of those 
who were to gain a benefit from the con- 
templated change. 

Resolution withdrawn and the House 
resumed. 


Scroois oF Anatomy.] Mr. Warburton 
moved the second reading of the Anatomy 
Bill. He said he would not detain the 
House by entering into details, as the sub- 
ject had been already fully discussed, and 
as he considered that the objections 
which had been made against the measure 
would be more properly stated in the Com- 
mittee, when the separate clauses were dis- 
cussed. His wish was, if the Bill should 
be read a second time, to be allowed to go 
into the Committee pro formd, and to in- 
troduce several amendments which had 
been suggested. 

Mr. Hunt thought, that the bodies of all 
persons executed according to the sentence 
of the law, or even of persons dying aftera 
conviction for felony. He would go fur- 
ther, and say, although it might not be 
popular, that he would appropriate the 
bodies of those who committed suicide to 
the dissecting knife. It would havea very 
salutary effect, and check its commission. 
His objections to the present Bill, in other 
respects, were very strong. It would lead 
to crime ; andif it should not lead to mur- 
der, at least it would hold out a great 
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temptation to those among the lower classes 
who had the care of their aged and infirm re- 
latives, to neglect and ill-treat them. It 
was not his wish to impede any measure 
that it might be proper to bring before 
this House with a view to its undergoing 
full discussion. One of the objections 
he had to the Bill arose from a statement 
made by the hon. Gentleman. The hon. 
Gentleman stated the other night, that a 
surgeon never performed an operation until 
he had practised on a dead body. That was 
a most alarming fact. For if a medical 
man had a capital operation to perform, 
he must send Jack to kill Tom, in order 
that he might cure Will. He must, in 
order to procure a subject, send out a per- 
son to “ Burke” another, or else to rob the 
grave. There was another part of the Bill 
to which he had an objection. It proposed 
to give to the Secretary of State a power to 
appoint three inspectors, one for the metro- 
polis, one for Edinburgh, and one for Glas- 
gow. To do any good, many more in- 
spectors ought to be appointed. A much 
better plan to extend the knowledge of 
surgery would be, to open the hospitals in 
the country, instead of keeping them, as 
now, inastate of close monopoly. He had 
received a letter from Worcester, stating 
that no surgeon is allowed to go into the 
county hospital, unless some favourite, 
without paying 527. In several parts of 
the country—Exeter for instance—there 
had been a partial opening of the hospitals; 
but only think of these gentlemen, who 
talked so much about the science of ana- 
tomy, and yet said nothing of the gross 
monopoly that excluded the students from 
nearly all the hospitals in the country. It 
was a remarkable circumstance, that while, 

in this country, exertions were making to 
extend the science of anatomy by practising 
on the human body, in France they were 

endeavouring to abolish the dissecting sys- 

tem altogether. A letter had been pub- 

lished in the newspapers, from Dr. Payne, 

of Nottingham, to the hon. member for 

Bridport, which shews this to be the case. 

It was this: 

“ Dear Friend--I take the liberty of send- 
ing you the following lines which I have, trans- 
lated from the Paris Paper, the Constitutionnel 
of the first of December :— 

“<The Minister of Public Works, charged 
also with the superintendence of the Arts and 
Sciences, has addressed to the Councils-Gene- 
ral of the different departments throughout 
France, the report of the Royal Academy of 
Medicine upon the artificial corpse of Dr. 
Auzoux. We have been among the first to 
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make known the importance of this discovery ; 
we have said how the study of anatomy might 
be facilitated and shortened by means of these 
preparations, the necessity of dissection of 
bodies superseded, and a great assistance 
afforded to practitioners. Since that period 
Dr. Auzoux has been constantly engaged in his 
discovery, and now he has brought it to com- 
plete perfection. The hospital of Marine, of 
War, of the Colonies, and a great number of 
public establishments, both abroad and in 
France, are now taking advantage of this 
happy discovery. Let us hope, for the sake of 
humanity, that the departments will not be 
long without this resource, and that at a period 
when it becomes indispensably necessary that 
everything loathsome should be put aside and 
removed, the Councils-General will compre- 
hend the wishes of the Institute, and the inten- 
tions of the Academy of Medicine, by voting 
the necessary funds, that at least one model of 
artificial anatomy may be at the disposal of 
each principal town in the departments.’ ” 


He was not in error when he stated that 
they were endeavouring to abolish dis- 
section in France. When the Bill went 
into Committee, he would propose that no 
surgeon whatsoever should be allowed to 
enter a dissecting-room, or use a dissecting- 
knife, till he had registered his name, and 
given an undertaking to allow his body, 
when he died, to be dissected. Heshould 
certainly oppose this Bill with all his powers. 
In consequence of the opposition which he 
had already offered to it, he had been at- 
tacked by the public press. A surgeon had 
threatened to dissect him; but let him 
take care, at least, that he did not Burke 
him first. He venerated the practice of 
surgery. He believed that the members 
of that profession were in general very be- 
nevolent persons; but he observed that 
they never neglected to receive their fees. 
He would again recommend that surgeons 
should set the example of giving up their 
own bodies for dissection; but he had no 
objection that those surgeons should be ex- 
empted who did not receive fees. 

Bill read-a second time. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, January 23, 1832. 


MrInuTEs.] Returns ordered. On the Motion of Lord 
ELLENBOROUGH, a Letter of the Select Committee of 
Supercargoes in China to the Directors of the East India 
Company, dated the 3Ist of May, 1831, with the Consult- 
ations relating thereto ; another of the same nature, dated 
the 18th of June, 1831; and Letters from the Directors of 
the East India Company to the Select Committee, dated the 
9th of December, 1831, and 13th of January, 1832. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, January 23, 1832. 


MrinvreEs.] Bills brought in. By Mr. WILLIAM BRovuGHAm, 
to amend and enlarge the provisions of the Act 1st William 
4th, cap. 36, for altering and amending the Law regarding 
Commitments by Courts of Equity for Contempt. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. PEenDarvis, 
of all Copper, and Copper Ore, Exported and Imported, 
for the year ending 5th January, 1832, distinguishing the 
different Ports from which it was exported and imported ; 
also of Lead and Tin :-—On the Motion of Mr. Hopeson, 
of the duty paid on Glass for the year ending 5th January, 
1832, distinguishing the amount paid for England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and on each description of Glass, and a 
similar return of the drawbacks allowed on exportation; of 
the quantity of Wine and other Liquors imported in Glass 
Bottles:—On the Motion of Sir H. PARNELL, the total 
expense to the Public of the Royal Military Asylums at 
Chelsea, Isleof Wight, Southampton, Hibernian School, 
since their first establishment to the 3ist of December, 
1830 (expenditure on buildings, value of grounds, &c., 
inclusive) ; also, total number of Recruits furnished to the 
Army by these Establishments, specifying the number of 
those which became Non-commissioned Officers, as far as 
may conveniently be ascertained; the dateof appointment of 
Mr. Brook T. Ottley as Trustee for the Crown in settling the 
affairs of the late Colonel Browne, as Genera] Agent for Re- 
cruiting, stating the Salary and Allowances paid to him in 
each year; stating, also, what other public Offices or em- 
ployment he held during that time, and the Salary and 
Allowances paid to him for such Offices in each of the 
years he was Trustee; of the Letter of Appointment of 
Mr. Brook T. Ottley as Trustee; statement of the balances 
due to the Public by the late Colonel Browne at the time 
of his decease, the Amount which has been repaid in each 
year, and the balance now due to the Public, and what 
assets or security the Government have for the balance. 
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Borouen or CoLEeRAINeE.] Mr. Alder- 
man Copeland moved an Address to his 
Majesty, for “ Returns by the proper officer 
or officers of the Corporation of the borough 
of Coleraine, in Ireland, of the several per- 
sons admitted, elected, or sworn as Freemen 
of the said Corporation, on and previous to 
the Ist of September, 1830 ; distinguishing 
those persons to whom the freedom was 
granted, those who were elected or udmit- 
ted freemen, and those who were duly sworn 
freemen, with their residences and additions 
at the time of their admission, and at the 
time of their return:—Of persons admitted, 
elected, or sworn Freemen, or to whom the 
freedom was granted in the borough of 
Coleraine, in Ireland, from 1st September, 
1830, to Ist January, 1831:—Of persons 
admitted, elected, or sworn freemen, or to 
whom the freedom of the borough of Cole- 
raine, in Ireland, was granted, from Ist 
January, 1831, to Ist January, 1832. Of 
the several persons who had petitioned for, 
claimed, or personally demanded, the free- 
dom of the Corporation of Coleraine, and of 
those who were refused admittance to same, 
from 1st January, 1801, to Ist January, 
1832:—Of the several Aldermen, and other 
Common Councilmen of said Corporation 
of the borough of Coleraine now existing ; 
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stating the dates of their respective admis- 
sions to the Corporation, with their resi- 
dences at the time of their admission, and 
their residences at the date of the Return, 
and their several additions, occupations, or 
business: —By way of rental, of the estates 
and properties of the Corporation of Cole- 
raine, in Ireland; shewing the annual 
profit-rents received thereout, and contain- 
ing the dates of the leases, deeds, or other 
instruments, under which the same are held; 
the head-rents payable for same, the leases, 
deeds, or grants made by said Corporation ; 
the parties’ names to whom same were so 
made ; the dates and tenure thereof; the 
consideration given for same; the rents, 
fees, and duties reserved therein ; and the 
person or persons in whom the same are 
now vested:—By the proper officer or 
officers of the Corporation of Coleraine, in 
Ireland, of the several officers of said Cor- 
poration, the salaries, or other perquisites 
payable to, or received by such officer, or 
officers, and the duties performed by him or 
them respectively.” 

Sir John Brydges objected to the motion, 
the latter part of it especially. He alluded 
to that which referred to “ leases, or other 
instruments, under which Corporation pro- 
perty was held.” Corporation property was 
not public, but private property, and he 
thought that the worthy Alderman was ex- 
ceeding the line of kis duty in making 
the Motion. 

Mr. O’ Connell contended, that the return 
ought to be ordered, for Corporation pro- 
perty was not private, but public property. 
It had been left for purposes of charity. 
The returns might be necessary for future 
discussions on the Irish Reform Bill, and 
as a particular family had great influence 
in the Corporation, it might be necessary to 
examine them, to prevent ‘any misapplica« 
tion of property. 

Mr. Crampton said, the hon. and learned 
Member was mistaken when he said the 
estates held by the Corporation of Coleraine 
had been granted for charitable purposes. 
The property in question was as much the 
private property of the Corporation, as any 
property which belonged to any individual 
Member of that House, and, therefore, the 
House had no right to inquire into the par- 
ticulars of it. The city of London, and every 
Corporation in the kingdom, might be sub- 
ject to the same visitation, if such a prece- 
dent were established. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, all the parti- 
culars relating to the property of the Cor- 
poration of London were already before the 
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House. A part of the property of the Cor- | 

rations of Coleraine and Londonderry | 
had been granted by the Irish Society of | 
London, for corporate purposes solely, and | 
it was, therefore, necessary to see that it | 
had not been converted to electioneering | 
purposes. 

Mr. Alderman Copeland said, he moved 
for the returns on behalf of the inhabitants 
of Coleraine, and he believed the statement 
made by the worthy Alderman, relating to 
the property of the Corporation of Cole- 
raine, was correct. 

Mr. Paget should always be ready to 
oppose the doctrine that “ Corporation pro- 
perty” was the same as private property. It 
was generally left in trust for the benefit 
of the local community, or for the use of 
the public at large, and it was too often 
perverted from its proper uses. If there | 
was nothing wrong, there could be no oc- | 
casion for concealment; he, therefore, trust- | 
ed, in spite of the cry of ‘‘ Corporation rob- 
bery” the whole facts relating to such pro- 
perty would be brought to light. He would 
certainly vote for the Motion. 

Mr. Crampton said, the property of Cor- 
porations was of two kinds—sometimes it 
was held in trust for public or charitable 
uses, and upon other occasions it was at the 
absolute disposal of the respective Corpora- 
tions. This latter description of property 
the House had, in his opinion, no right to 
inquire into, but with regard to the former, 
he apprehended the law was strong enough | 
to make the Corporations liable for any 
misapplication or abuse of it; this was the 
law of the land, and he, therefore, thought 
the terms of the Motion would open the 
door to the introduction of a principle of an 
improper character. | 

Mr. O'Connell was convinced that the 
private property of Corporations, spoken of 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman, was | 
often expended in a most improper manner. | 
He hoped, however, that would speedily: be 
remedied by the Bill now in progress, | 
which was intended to prevent the applica- 
tion of Corporate funds to election pur- 
poses. He was very desirous to come at the 
particular facts with regard to this property, 
because he had heard that an estate had 
been alienated by the Corporation in favour 
of a member of a particular family, for a 
very inadequate price. 

Colonel Beresford, as a member of the 
family alluded to, would be glad to support 
the Motion, being quite confident, that by 
the production of the documents asked for, 
he should be able to disprove the insinua- 
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tions which had been made, as certainly as 
he then repelled them with all the con- 
tempt they deserved. 

The Returns ordered. 


Rerorm—Petitions.| Sir John New- 


| port presented a Petition from the Mayor, 


Aldermen, Sherifis, and Common Council 
of the county of the city of Waterford, 
praying for Parliamentary Reform. The 
Petition was couched in firm, but respect- 
ful language. The petitioners stated it as 
their opinion, that the preservation of the 
freedom of the country, and the maintenance 
of the Constitution, materially depended on 
the speedy passing of the Reform Bill. He 
Was quite sure the sentiments embodied in 
the petition were those entertained by the 
great mass of the Irish people, who consi- 
dered that Reform ought not to be put on 
the footing of a favour granted to that 
country, but that it ought to be considered 
as their right, and as such conceded. 

Mr. O'Connell supported the prayer of 
the petition; the Reform which Ireland 
required was an effectual and just measure ; 
and she would insist upon Representation 


_ being granted to her upon the same princi- 


ples as were now applied to England. Her 
constituency must be more extended, and 
the number of her Members increased, and 
as the Bill before the House did not meet 
these objects, it was looked upon as an in- 
sult to the Irish people, and the same bene- 
ficial results, therefore, could not be ex- 
pected to follow from it as the English Bill 
was calculated to effect. He wished for 
no sacrifices from England ; he did not de- 
sire to lop off one of her Representatives ; 


he trusted the great majority of the Irish 


Members would support the English Bill ; 
but he wished to see the question of 
Irish Reform there discussed on its own 
merits, and not by the merits of her con- 


nection with England. 


Sir John Newport said, that his support 
of the English Reform Bill was totally in- 
dependent of the Irish Bill, and he wished 
to see her stand by herself, and not be 


judged by the question of locality. In pre- 


senting the petition, he had carefully ab- 


stained from making any remarks on the 


Bill for reforming the Representation of 
Treland. 

Mr. Sheil said, that he had no wish to 
disturb the number of the real Represent- 
atives of England, but he desired to see such 
boroughs as Petersfield, where there were 
not more than 1,495 inhabitants (less than 
in some of the places in Ireland which were 
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totally unrepresented), and such boroughs 
also as Midhurst, deprived of their Mem- 
bers, and he desired to see those Members 
given to Ireland. 

Mr. O'Connell declared, if the House 
would grant no Reform whatever to Ire- 
land, still he would support the Bill for 
England. He, therefore, trusted the hon. 
and learned member for Louth would not 
vex himself, and embarrass his countrymen, 
by summing up the fractions of the rotten 
boroughs of England. 

Mr. Sheil begged to ask his hon. and 
learned friend, if he wished to see the gross 
numbers of the House of Commons in- 
creased. 

Mr. O'Connell : Certainly. 

Petition to be printed. 


Poor Laws anp TitHes (IRELAND.) 
Lord Morpeth rose to present a Petition 
which it was necessary he should preface 
with avery few observations. The peti- 
tion had been agreed to at a meeting con- 
vened at the Court-house at Leeds, for the 
purpose of addressing the Houses of Par- 
liament, to take into its consideration the 
best mode of immediately applying seme 
measures of relief to the poor of Ireland, 
by the establishment of Poor-laws in that 
country. The petitioners were not only 
respectable, but so eager to affix their sig- 
natures, that in the short space of two 
days not less than 6,000 persons had 
signed the petition he now presented. They 
were determined not to permit any miscon- 
struction to be put on their object or mo- 
tive, and, therefore, prefixed to the prayer 
of their petition a request that the House 
would, previously to attempting the estab- 
lishment of a provision for the poor, make 
a legislative arrangement for the applica- 
tion of the Church lands and Church pro- 
perty, in a due proportion to the purpose 
for which it was undoubtedly originally 
set apart—namely, the maintenance and 
relief of the poor. He thought the subject 
worthy of consideration. 

Mr. Strickland acknowledged that he 
had once advocated the extension of the 
Poor-laws to Ireland, but, on a due con- 
sideration of the subject, he felt, if such a 
provision were made by Parliament, it 
must not take place until the question re- 
lating to tithes was settled, and then must 
be strictly defined and limited ; nor should 
such a system of Poor-laws be introduced 
into Ireland as were now in operation in 
this country. It was a subject of con- 
siderable delicacy and difficulty, yet it was 
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impossible not to acknowledge, that it was of 
such vast importance that it ought to 
attract the earliest attention of that House. 
Indeed the time was not, he thought, far 
distant, when it would be necessary that 
we should revise our own Poor-laws, which 
contained many very objectionable provi- 
sions. It deserved to be remarked, that the 
present petition was similar to one sent from 
the same place last year, but that was only 
signed by 800 persons, while this was 
signed by 6,000. 

Mr. James Grattan concurred in the 
propricty of speedily taking the subject 
into consideration, and he did not think it 
would be an improper basis on which to 
found the superstructure, that Tithes and 
Church property should bear a large pro- 
portion of the charge for the support of 
the poor throughout Ireland. He trusted 
the Committee now sitting on the subject 
would recommend that. 

Mr. O'Connell said, as the subject of the 
provision for the poor in Ireland had been 
started, he should now state, not by the 
way of giving a notice formally on the 
subject, but to prevent any one being taken 
by surprise, that he should to-morrow, be- 
fore five o’clock, propose that Lord Killeen 
should be added to the members of the 
Committee above-stairs sitting on the 
subject of Church property in Ireland, and 
that, if opposed in that motion, he should 
certainly divide the House upon it. 

Mr. Hume thought that it was merely 
an act of justice to make provision for the 
poor of Treland. He would not, however, 
recommend that that object should be 
effected by the introduction of such a 
system of Poor-laws as existed in this 
country. That system had operated most 
mischievously in England; and _ before 
they could place the people in that situa- 
tion of industrious prosperity in which 
they ought to stand, it would be necessary 
to new-model those laws. The tithe sys- 
tem had been most oppressive in Ireland ; 
but he considered the tithe question to be 
effectually settled in that country. The 
people would no longer pay tithes. The 
House might vote as it pleased, but there 
was an end to the system ; for the people 
were unanimously resolved not to pay 
tithes. What was the next great evil? 
Why, Church property; and if Ministers 
were anxious that Ireland should be paci- 
fied, they would institute a rigid and effi- 
cient inquiry, in order that they might see 
how far that property could be rendered 
available for the benefit of the people. He 
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should be glad if that property were applied 
to beneficial public purposes. At the same 
time, he would provide liberally for the 
clergy—he meant to say, for that portion of 
them who worked. Ministers ought not 
to wait until the Legislature took up this 
subject, but should at once take it up them- 
selves. Church property was public pro- 
perty, in every sense of the word, and he 
would carry the whole of it to the credit 
of the Exchequer, and only pay out of it 
those who earned their salaries. 

Mr. John Weyland said, he desired to sce 
a system of Poor-laws extended to Ire- 
land, but he did not desire to see the whole 
charge of maintaining the poor fall upon 
the tithes and revenues of the Irish 
Church. The burthen ought to be shared 
in a just proportion by the proprietors of 
the land. It was equally unfair to say, 
as the petitioners did, ‘ Don’t redress the 
misery in Ireland, arising out of the want 
of Poor-laws, until you settle the ques- 
tions of Tithe and Church property.” The 
hon. member for Middlesex had told them 
exultingly, that the people of Ireland had 
settled the question of tithes—that they 
unanimously refused to pay them. ‘They 
disobeyed the law, and certainly their dis- 
obedience ought not to be pointed at with 
approbation. Such language as that which 
they had just heard was too often used in 
that House, and that language he would 
always most strenuously oppose. If laws 
were bad, let them be altered and amended 
in the regular way ; but it would be a dis- 
grace to them as English gentlemen, and 
Members of the House of Commons, if 
they were to concede any point of this 
species of domination. Were they, because a 
number of people broke the laws, to yield 
obedience to them, and say, “ We will alter 
the law conformably to your wishes?” 
He was ready to give the situation of the 
poor of Ireland all the advantage of a 
fair and deliberate inquiry ; but he would 
not bow to any species of intimidation. It 
was a question of momentous  conse- 
quence to the well-being of the State at 
all times, whether combinations of this 
kind should not be compelled to give way 
to the laws of the land, before even a ne- 
cessary measure of reform or redress were 
even agitated. He, therefore, for one, was 
thankful to his Majesty's Ministers for 
having put this subject in a train of in- 
uiry. 

Mr. Blackney said, the statements made 
by the hon. member for Middlesex were 
quite correct ; the tithe system was much 
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worse in Ireland than’in England. Ire- 
land was disturbed from one end to the 
other by the tithe system. He was not a 
sectarian, and, therefore, did not feel pe- 
culiarly aggrieved. He only felt himself 
called upon to say a few words in con- 
sequence of what fell from the hon. Mem- 
ber who had last spoken. In six counties 
of Ireland—Kilkenny, Wexford, Tippe- 
rary, Carlow, Queen’s County, and Kil- 
dare—the system of tithes was actually at 
anend. ‘The people would not pay them, 
they had come to the resolution not to pay 
this unjust and oppressive tax, They were 
united to evade the payment of tithes, 
but they did not break the law. The 
system could not last. The goods taken on 
distraint could not be sold. There were 
eight or ten law processes by which the 
payment of tithes could be enforced, but 
they were all evaded. The opposition 
was given by the peasantry. He knew 
one parish in Kildare, in which the people 
had consented to pay 4d. an acre legally to 
resist the payment of tithes, and they de- 
clared, that they would rather subscribe 2s. 
or 5s. an acre than not resist the payment. 

Sir John Johnstone said, he had been 
requested to support the petition, but he 
could by no means agree with the whole 
extent of its prayer. He was most de- 
sirous that the question should be settled 
as speedily as possible, and saw no reason 
why Church property as well as lay should 
not contribute equally to the provision to 
be made for the Irish poor. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, it appeared 
from the remarks made by the hon. mem- 
ber for Carlow, that the people, in dif- 
ferent parts of Ireland, resisted the pay- 
ment of tithes, and evaded the law. Now 
he conceived that those who could en- 
courage or defend such a system were the 
worst subjects of the King, and the worst 
enemies of the country. He would ask, 
whether, from the statement which had 
been made, they were to infer that Ireland 
was in so peaceable a state, and disposed to 
be so obedient to the law, as to render it 
wise, safe, or prudent to grant to that 
country so great an additional extent of 
franchise as was contemplated by the Bill 
then before the House. Would not this 
accession of political power tend to increase 
the existing evil? 

Mr. O'Connell said, that judging from 
the observation which had just been made 
by the learned Gentleman, it would seem 
that he had not read the Irish Reform Bill. 
If he looked at the Bill, he would find that 
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it did not extend the elective franchise at 
all. Before the Union there were 300,000 
voters in Ireland. These had been cut 
down to 15,000 or 16,000, and the Reform 
Bill would not add more than 300 or 400 
to the number. He denied that the people 
of Ireland were violating the law by their 
opposition to the payment of tithes. There 
was no law to prevent the evading the pay- 
ment of tithes. Process might be served 


on those who were in arrear, and their pro-: 


perty might be distrained and offered for 
sale ; the law authorised that as the means 
of recovering the tithes. But men might 
turn their backs on the auctioneer, and refuse 
to purchase the goods so taken in distress. 
That, however, was not breaking the law ; 
and he defied that House to make any law 
to compel the people of Ireland to purchase 
what they did not fancy or did not want. 
At the same time he wished it to be under- 
stood, that he desired to see the working 
Clergy of the Protestant Church fairly paid. 
He was sure that not a man in Ireland 
would object to a hard working curate get- 
ting 200/. a year, but every man objected 
toa rector getting 1,800/. and giving his 
curate, who did all the duty, 75/. The 
entire national will of Ireland was opposed 
to tithes; and he would ask of those who 
talked about the firmness of English Gen- 
tlemen, what would be said to them, sup- 
posing the English people to be as unani- 
mous upon any given point as the people 
of Ireland were with respect to tithes, if 
they stood up, and recommended that the 
very great majority of the community should 
be coerced to make their opinions agree 
with those of a small minority ? 

Mr. John Weyland said, it was not very 
statesman-like in the hon. and learned 
member for Kerry to remark that the will 
of even a great majority of the people was 
to prevail over the law. 

Mr. Blackney said, he for one would by 
no means countenance the breaking of any 
law. He had merely made a simple state- 
ment of facts. 

Mr. Callaghan approved of the petition. 
The distress in several parts of the south 
of Ireland, particularly in Cork, was such 
as to admit no longer of delay. ‘The half- 
yearly assessments were expended, and the 
poor were in a state of starvation and ex- 
treme misery. 

Mr. Sadler said, he must deny that the 
meeting by which this petition had been 
adopted was so numerous as the noble Lord 
had represented. It was got up by the Po- 
litical Union, who by previousconcert, filled 
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the apartment in which the meeting was 
held, and had it all their own way. Had 
the petition truly represented the feelings 
of the enlightened and respectable inhabit- 
ants of the town of Leeds, he was sure 
that its prayer would have been ‘or the im- 
mediate introduction of a system of the 
Poor-laws into Ireland without cegard to 
the tithe question. He, however, was ready 
to admit, that the system of collecting tithes 
as it existed in Ireland ought to be done 
away with. That was an opinion he had 
ever avowed, at the same time he would 
stand up for the right of the poor to sup- 
port, and he would always advocate the 
just claims which the sick and the indigent 
in Ireland had to a legal provision for their 
relief. They had heard much about the 
great grievances that arose from tithes in 
Ireland, but was nothing to be said about 
the rack-rents which were enforced, and 
the grinding oppressions that were in many 
instances practised, by the landlords in that 
country Abundant was the complaint as 
to the distresses levied for tithes, and the 
sale of the poor man’s property to satisfy 
the demands of the tithe proctor; but were 
there not such things as the clearances of 
estates in that country by the great landed 
proprietors, and the turning adrift the po- 
pulation ofa district? Were not the inha- 
bitants driven from their houses without 
shelter and provision, and doomed to pé- 
rish, because some unfeeling landlord, 
perhaps an absentee, considered their num- 
bers too redundant. That was the case, 
and the landlord, knowing, that he should 
not be called upon to contribute a farthing 
to their relief, calculated upon an in- 
crease to his already, exorbitant and grind- 
ing rents by their expulsion. Not only did 
the suffering and houseless poor of Ireland 
demand the most prompt and efficient relief, 
but it was also due to the working popula- 
tion of England that they should obtain it. 
The desertion, oppression and expulsion of 
the Irish poor from their own houses com- 
pelled them to seek employment and food in 
other countries, hence they flocked into 
every market of labour, and by undertaking 
all sorts of employment at the lowest terms 
on which it was possible for human beings 
to subsist, they greatly injured and dete- 
riorated the condition of the English la- 
bourers, cruelly diminished the value of 
their wages, and increased the difficulty of 
their finding employment. A poor law for 
Ireland, therefore, was equally required 
by the industrious classes of all parts of 
the empire, and, to render it effectual, it 
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must fall upon all property by whomsoever | 
possessed and especially, upon the property 
of absentees. Ought the landed proprietors 
of Ireland, to escape that impost which 
should be justly laid upon their property 
for the support and maintenance of the suf- 
fering poor engendered on their estates be- 
cause there were evils connected with the 
collection of tithes which required redress? 
One of the resolutions adopted by the 
meeting from which this petition had 
emanated, called for the refunding of all 
the Church property which had been formerly 
appropriated to the support of the poor, 
with a view to apply it to its original 
purpose. This retrospective resolution 
touched very deeply upon the vast estates 
of many of the lay impropriators, who no 
doubt would struggle to the last extremity 
before they surrendered their property, and 
the persons who framed the resolution 
knew this fact as well as the House. 
Without entering upon that question at 
present, however, he would merely remark, 
that if the introduction of Poor-laws into Jre- 
land wasto be postponed until such an object 
as that should be effected, they might thus 
put off indefinitely that most salutary and 
much-called-for measure. The question of 
Irish Poor-laws was one that it was not 
possible now to overlook: it would force 
itself on the attention of the Legislature, 
and he would take that opportunity to give 
notice, that he intended, with the least pos- 
sible delay, to again submit to the House 
the justice and expediency of making a le- 
gal provision for the support of the poor of 
Ireland. That wasa question, he would 
repeat, which must be settled before they 
could enter upon such a large and intermin- 
able question as that of Irish tithes. 

Sir John Brydges said, he hoped soon to see 
a modified and improved arrangement of Poor 
laws introduced into Ireland, founded upon 
the English system, but leaving out the 
parts which were most objectionable in prac- 
tice. As to the remark made by the hon. 
member for Middlesex, that the tithe system 
was at an end in Ireland, he begged leave 
to tell that hon. Gentleman, he did not con- 
sider himself to have a seat in that House 
for the purpose of obeying the mandates of 


certain discontented people however numer- 


ous. He, therefore, should strictly do his 
duty to all parties according to his conscience 
and the law of the land. 

Mr. Hunt said, there would be no peace 
in Ireland until Poor-laws were introduced 
into that country. The noble Lord who pre- 
sented the petition considered that it related 
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to a different subject, when up got the hon. 
member for Middlesex and said, the busi- 
ness was all settled, people refused to pay 
the tithes. Hewished to God they eould 
make the hon. Member prove his words 
for then probably they should hear no more 
of the business. As to the meeting itself 
at which this petition was adopted, it con- 
sisted of about 800 persons out of a popu- 
lation of 130,000, and it was notoriously a 
packed meeting, which did not fairly repre- 
sent the people of Leeds. The man, who 
was the principal agent in getting up that 
meeting was Mr. Baines, the editor of a 
paper at Leeds, and he was assisted by a 
Mr. Smithson a notorious individual, who 


-he (Mr. Hunt) understood had roasted 


the Bible and had written against every 
species of religion. It was a little faction 
in the borough of Leeds that had got 
up this petition, and ,the design of it was, 
not to promote any measure for the re- 
lief of the poor of Ireland, but merely to 
thwart the benevolent objects and views of 
the hon. member for Aldborough. 

Lord Morpeth, in moving that the pe- 
tition should be printed, observed, that he 
would not follow the hon. member for 
Preston into the arcana of Leeds politics, 
but would only say as to the meeting being 
a packed one, that the petition was signed by 
6,000 persons, and the only reason for the 
meeting not adjourning to the open air was, 
that the room was sufficiently capacious to 
hold the persons who attended. He was 
informed that the parties were most anxious 
to have another meeting in the open air, 
in order to satisfy the hon. member for 
Aldborough (Mr. Sadler) that the pe- 
tition embodied the opinions of the majority 
of the inhabitants of Leeds. 

Sir Robert Peel was surprised that no 
member of his Majesty’s Government had 
risen on this occasion to protest against the 
doctrine that had been promulgated by the 
hon. member for Middlesex, with regard to 
the settlement of the tithe question in 
Ireland. Looking at the present state of 
that country, the Government was impera- 
tively called upon, for the sake of the peace 
of society, putting all other motives for 
the moment aside, at once to protest against 
the doctrine of that hon. Member. Though 
there was no doubt that each individual 
clergyman in Ireland had as just and legal 
a claim to the possession of his tithe as any 
man who heard him had to the posses« 
sion of his landed property, yet did the 
hon. member for Middlesex assert, openly 
in that House, that such claim had been, 
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by the méans of force and of combination, 
practically and actually defeated. What 
chance, on that hon. Member’s own rea- 
soning, would he himself have of resuming 
the Church property in Ircland for the 
purposes of the State, if the existing right 
to the possession of it could be in this 
manner effectually defeated? The land- 
lords and Jandowners of Ireland might 
depend upon it, that if they sanctioned such 
a mode of dealing with tithes—if they 
supported or countenanced the doctrine, 
that by such illegal combinations as had 
lately taken place in that country, a legal 
title could be defeated—an interval of two 
years would not elapse, before that doctrine 
would be visited on themselves, and their 
claims to their rents met and defeated by 
similar means. ‘The course which had 
been followed in resisting the just claims 
of the clergyman would, if successful, be 
immediately tried in resisting the payment 
of rents. What was there to prevent great 
bodies of men from combining together in 
passive resistance, as it was called, to the 
claims of the landlords, as well as to the 
claims of the clergymen? If the landlords 
of Ireland at all countenanced such illegal 


combinations against the just claims of the | 
clergy, they were miserably deceived if’ 


they imagined that they could themselves 
escape a spoliation not more unjust, and 
equally easy of execution. He trusted 
that, in whatever the Legislature should 
deem it right to do with regard to the ad- 
justment of the question of tithes in Ire- 
land, care would be taken, that no persons 
there should profit by their own wrong. 
God forbid that any party should succeed 
in appropriating the Church property in 
Treland to the State ; but even that would 
be a less evil than the robbery of the 
Church for individual aggrandisement. If 
the State ever dic confiscate to public uses 
the property of the Church—he appre- 
hended that the landholders of Ireland 
would not, and he fervently hoped they 
might not, benefit by the change. It was 
said by the hon. and learned member for 
Kerry, that it was only by means of the 
military or the police they could enforce 
the payment of tithes in Ireland ; but was 
it by such an argument as that that this 
great question was to be settled ? It was 
for the Legislature to determine what 
modifications should be made in the tithe 
system; but as long as the law remained 
as it was, it was their duty, as legislators 
and as members of society, to take care 
that just and legal rights were not defeated 
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either by force, or by any species of resist- 
ance, active or passive, to the law. 

Lord Althorp observed, that the right 
hon. Baronet, as well as every other Gen- 
tleman in that House, was fully aware al- 
ready of the course that had been taken by 
his Majesty's Ministers with regard to 
the question of tithes in Ireland, and it was 
not fair, therefore, that he should consider 
them answerable for the statements or 
views which might proceed from the hon. 


'member for Middlesex on that subject. 











It was, besides, so very inconvenient to get 
up long discussions on petitions, that he 
(Lord Althorp) did not feel called upon, 
whenever any hon. Member might rise on 
such occasions, and give expression to senti-+ 
ments in which he did not concur, to state 
his dissent from such sentiments. The 
course which the Government intended to 
pursue on this subject was before the House, 
and his right hon. friend the Secretary for 
Ireland, had already so clearly stated the 
grounds on which that course had been 
adopted, that he (Lord Althorp) did not 
think that there was the least occasion for 
his rising to protest against the sentiments 
that had fallen from the hon. member for 
Middlesex. He would only observe, that 
any course of proceeding which tended to 
defeat the just claims of any man, whether 
he be clergyman or layman, if not op- 
posed and put down, must lead to the des 
struction of the whole frame of society. 
Whether combinations for such a purpose 
were within or without the law, mattered 
nothing. ‘The security of property in Ire- 
land depended upon the putting an end to 
such proceedings. * 

Sir Robert Peel admitted, that the prac- 
tice of raising discussions on petitions was 
a most inconvenient one; but he must be 
allowed to express his gratification at having 
elicited such an explanation from the noble 
Lord. 

Mr. She:l acknowledged that, generally 
speaking, it was an inconvenient practice 
to gct up discussions on the presentation of 
petitions; but the question to which this 
petition referred was one that pressed much 
on the public mind at present, and there- 
fore, a discussion with regard to it, even in 
this incidental way, could not be avoided. 
There could be no doubt as to the right of 
the actual incumbent in Ireland to his tithe, 
under the existing law of the land; and 
he was ready to admit that, in abstract 
justice and right, his claim was equally 
well founded. But the Legislature ought , 
under the circumstances in which thi 
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question now presented itself to them, to 
consider not only what the law was, but 
what the law ought to be, and should seek 
to provide some remedy for a state of things 
that could no longer be suffered to con- 
tinue. The right hon. Baronet opposite 
could not deny that an alteration was neces- 
sary in the tithe system,but then he had not 
given them the benefit of his advice on that 
point—he had not told them in what way 
it appeared to him that a beneficial altera- 
tion might be effected in the law upon 
that subject. The landlords of Ireland 
would, no doubt, be obliged to the right 
hon. Baronet for his benevolent warnings ; 
but he (Mr. Sheil) begged to assure the 
right hon. Baronet, that their case was, 
after all, not quite so deplorable as he 
seemed to imagine, and that he was mis- 
taken in supposing that the payment of rents 
rested at all upon the same footing as the 
payment of tithes in Ireland. The parson 
had all the weapons which the landlord 
ossessed, and out of the armoury of the 
aw, he was provided with still more, for 
the purpose of recovering his tithes; but, 
against the tithe system, the public opinion 
in Ireland had revolted. Such a fact might 
be a deplorable one, but it was one that 
could not be denied ; and such being the 
ease, what was the remedy? Could they 
enforce the payment of tithes in Ireland? 
Was it a crime on the part of the peasant 
to refuse to buy the tithe-pig, or to go to 
the mart where the goods of his neighbour 
that had been seized for tithe were offered 
for sale? The right hon. Baronet had, to 
his eternal honour, in the instance of 
Catlfolic Emancipation, made a concession 
to public opinion. Shall there be no con- 
cession to public opinion in Ireland on the 
question of tithes? The policy of the 
Legislature was, to take measures on this 
subject in time. It was one that would 
not brook delay ; and the only way to pro- 
duce a good result was, to pass, as soon as 
possible, some measure on the subject that 
would satisfy the people of Ireland. 

Sir Robert Peel, in explanation, said, 
that he had merely risen to protest against 
the doctrine of the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex ; and that it was not for him, on such 
an occasion, to go into a subject which 
was at present under the consideration of a 
Select Committee of that House. 

Mr. Hume said, that a great deal of 
unnecessary noise had been raised as to the 
expressions that had been used by him on 
this occasion. He utterly denied that a 
single word had fallen from his lips calcu- 
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lated to interfere with the rights of an 
actual incumbent. He had not said any 
thing that at all warranted the attack that 
had been made upon him by the right hon. 
member for Tamworth. He had merely 
called the attention of the Government to 
this petition; and, in so doing. he had 
said, that there were two evils in Ireland, 
the Tithes and the Church property ; and 
that, with regard to the first of those evils, 
he might say nothing, as the people of 
Ireland had settled that question. He re- 
peated that it was settled, and he would 
appeal, in proof of that assertion, to the 
statement of the hon. members for Carlow 
and Kerry, who had just come from Ire- 
land, and who had told them that the 
people would pay no more tithes. There 
was nothing in what had fallen from him 
that at all warranted the insinuation that 
he would encourage the depriving any 
individual clergyman or landowner of his 
property. 

Mr. Blackney said, he had also been 
misunderstood. What he had stated was, 
that the people were prepared to make 
great sacrifices to defeat legal processes to 
recover the payment of tithes. The idea 
that rents would be endangered because of 
the opposition to the payment of tithes he 
considered ridiculous. He could take upon 
himself to assert that rents had not been 
better paid these fifteen years than at present. 

Petition to be referred to the Committee 
on Tithes. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM—BILL FoR 
ENGLAND—CoMMITTEE—SECcOND Day.] 
Upon the Motion of Lord John Russell, 
the House went into a Committee upon 
the Reform of Parliament (England) Bill. 

Upon the reading of the words in clause 
2, “ that each of the thirty boroughs—” 

Mr. Goulburn requested some reason 
would be given why the House was called 
upon to insert the word “ thirty”? When 
the word “ fifty-six” was objected to in 
the first clause of the Bill, and when it was 
asked, “‘ Why pledge yourselves to fifty-six 
specific boroughs, when you give no oppor 
tunity of examining into the case of all 
the boroughs? ” the only answer given 
was, “ Because the Lords rejected one Bill 
with fifty-six boroughs, therefore, the Bill 
is to be sent back again with the same 
number.” He, for one, strongly objected 
to the partial disfranchisement of thirty of 
the most ancient boroughs of the kingdom, 
until some specific information had been 
given to the House relating to their par« 
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ticular cases; and time was given to ex- 
amine and digest such information. But he 
should defer making any motion upon the 
subject, until he had heard from the noble 
Lord some explanation of the grounds upon 
which his Majesty’s Government had deter- 
mined upon the particular number of thirty 
as the quantum of boroughs that were to 
lose a moiety of their Representation. 
Lord Althorp: The right hon. Gentle- 
man has stated only half the reasons which 
I gave for placing fifty-six boroughs in 
schedule A. I stated that the House of 
Lords having objected to the former Bill, 
which contained fifty-six boroughs in sche- 
dule A, the Government did not choose to 
place more than that number in the dis- 
franchising clause of the present Bill. But 
I added, that we did not think it right to 
place less than fifty-six in the schedule, 
because that number had been approved of 
by this House and by the country gener- 
ally. Therefore, in stating that the only 
ground upon which I justified the disfran- 
chisement of fifty-six boroughs in the pre- 
sent Bill was, because the House of Lords 
had objected to that number in the last 
Bill, the right hon. Gentleman only stated 
half the reasons which I advanced as the 
ground upon which our determination was 
fixed. Having so far set myself right with 
respect to schedule A, I am now ready to 
explain why we propose to place thirty 
boroughs in schedule B of the present Bill, 
instead of forty-one, as proposed in the 
same schedule of the last Bill. Ministers, 
in reconsidering the Bill after it had been 
rejected by the House of Lords in the 
last Session, undoubtedly did wish, as far 
as they could do so consistently with the 
principle and efficiency of the Bill, to make 
such alterations and modifications as they 
thought best calculated to conciliate and 
to secure the approbation of those who 
were opposed to it. As one of the objec- 
tions most strongly urged was the dimin- 
ishing the number of the Members of the 
House, they did not think that they should 
affect the principle or diminish the effi- 
ciency of the measure, if they conceded 
that point; and therefore, in preparing the 
present Bill, they determined that the 
existing number of Members of the House 
should be kept up. ‘Thus there were 
twenty-three Members to be disposed of ; 
and in considering how they should be 
distributed, the Ministers thought that, if 
they threw the whole of them into sche- 
dule B, they might then be fairly and 
justly accused of acting partially towards 
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twenty-three of the places enumerated .in 
that schedule, and that, in fact, they should 
impair the efficiency of the measure at 
large. It appeared to them, therefore, that 
the fairest manner would be to give twelve 
Representatives to new constituent bodies, 
and not to take away the remaining eleven 
from schedule B. That was the original 
ground upon which we proposed to place 
thirty instead of forty-one boroughs in the 
partially disfranchising clause of the present 
Bill. To diminish the number of boroughs 
in schedule B to less than thirty would, in 
the opinion of Ministers, be to diminish the 
general efficiency of the Bill, and therefore 
it was, that, in preparing the present 
clause, they determined to fix upon that 
particular number. 

Mr. Goulburn thought, that the noble 
Lord’s explanation had not, in the slightest 
degree, removed the grounds upon which 
the House had reason to complain of the 
course which Ministers had adopted.- As 
regarded the first clause, the House had 
reason to complain, because it was called 
upon to vote before the necessary informa- 
tion was produced; and, as regarded the 
second clause, it had reason to complain, 
because, although certain information had 
been laid before the House, sufficient time 
had not been allowed for any Member to 
make himself acquainted with it. So that, 
in point of fact, Ministers, conscious of the 
support which they would receive from a 
majority of that House, were determined 
to carry clauses for the total or partial dis- 
franchisement of eighty-six boroughs before 
it was possible for any man to form a cor- 
rect opinion as to the place which any one 
of those boroughs should hold in the two 
destroying schedules of the Bill. He was 
of opinion that it was too much for any set 
of men to ask the House of Commons to 
proceed in such a manner. To ¢all for the 
determination of questions—such important 
questions, too, as the disfranchisement of 
boroughs—while the House was yet in 
total ignorance of the facts upon which that 
disfranchisement was said to be founded, 
was, he did not hesitate to say, the most 
unfair proceeding ever attempted by any 
Administration that ever held the reins of 
Government in this country. Further, he 
must observe, that when the hon. and 
learned member for Louth was about to 
move that the number of boroughs in sche- 
dule A should be sixty-one instead of fifty- 
six, the noble Lord evaded the proposal by 
saying, that number being inserted would 
not prevent any more being placed therein, 
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although it would prevent any deduction 
from that number. If this principle was 
followed up with regard to schedule B, and 
the Committee assented to the precise 
number of thirty being placed therein ; and 
if it was considered expedient hereafter to 
decrease that number, the noble Lord 
might turn round and declare, they were 
precluded from doing so by their having 
previously agreed to the enacting part of 
the clause. It was from these circum- 
stances that he felt unsatisfied with the 
explanation which the noble Lord had 
given—unacquainted with the information 





which had so recently been laid upon 
the Table, and unwilling to lend his 
sanction to what he conceived to be the 
unwarrantable precipitancy of the Minis- 
try, he should resist the introduction of | 
the word “thirty,” in the clause then 
under their consideration. He therefore | 
moved, that that word be omitted. 

Sir George Warrendcr rose to support 
the amendment moved by his right hon. 
friend, and, in doing so, begged to explain 
the grounds upon which he ‘approached the | 
question of Reform in its new and modified , 
shape. He approached it with the: most | 
bond fide intention of endeavouring to 
earry through the Committee such a mea- 
sure of Reform as should at once be con- 
sistent in principle and safe in operation. 
This the country demanded, and this he 
now thought it incumbent on Parliament 
to accede to. But though he was anxious 
for the speedy settlement of the question 
of Reform, he could not concur with 
Government in forcing the House to pro- 
ceed to any particular vote in the absence 
of necessary information: and partly upon 








that ground he rose to support the amend- 
ment proposed by his right hon. friend. | 
With regard to the thirty boroughs which 1 
were to be placed in the clause then under 
their consideration, he thought the Govern- 
ment must admit, either that they were no- 
mination boroughs, not free in election, or 
that they were open boroughs, perfectly 
free in election. Then, in this dilemma 
were the Government placed—if they were 
nomination boroughs, they ought not, in 
accordance with the principle laid down in 
the Bill, to be allowed to return one Mem- 
ber; if they were not nomination boroughs 
—if their elections were free—they ought 
not, in accordance with the same principle, 
to be deprived of one Member. Dut he 
contended that they were not nomination 
boroughs, and that, therefore, they ought 





to be left untouched. To deprive them of 
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one Representative each would be to create 
in them disunion and discontent, since it 
would be impossible for one Member to 
represent all their conflicting views and 
interests. If these thirty places were, 
therefore, to be partially disfranchised, on 
the ground of being nomination boroughs, 
then he said, they ought not to be touched 
until they were proved so. But if this 
plea was abandoned by those who support- 
ed the measure, then he was prepared to 
contend, that the principle of enfranchise- 
ment ought not to be based upon the diss 
franchisement of places against which there 
was no accusation. [t was most unwise 
to resort to such a step, for it was opening 


| the door to endless alterations. It was 


laying down a principle and establishing a 
| precedent by which an increasing place, 
| without Representatives, might call upon 
the Legislature to take the Members from 
a smaller place, and transfer them to itself. 
But, previously to his advancing any fur- 
ther argument upon these points, he begged 
to call the attention of the House for a few 
moments to a matter which related person 
ally to himself. In the month of Decem- 
ber last, he felt it to be consistent with his 


| public duty to vote for the second reading of 


the present Bill. In consequence of that 
vote, he had been assailed in various pub- 
lications, and subjected to all the vitupera- 
tion in which the Press of this country 
was sometimes apt to indulge. He was, 
however, so much impressed with the 
general utility of the wholesome exercise 
of the liberty of the Press, that, how- 
ever unmerited he felt the attack upon 
himself to be, he was not disposed to come 
down to that House and to found a formal 
jase ara upon it. But, as there were, 
| perhaps, some persons in the country who 
might think him really guilty of the incon- 


'sistency and dishonesty with which he 


had been accused, he felt it due to himself 
not to allow the calumny to pass unnoticed 
or uncontradicted. He would not mention 
the gross terms in which his conduct had 
been stigmatized ; but to those who might 
think him guilty of inconsistency in voting 
for the second reading of the present Re- 
form Bill, when he had voted against the 
second reading of the last, he begged 
leave very shortly to state the grounds 
upon which his latter vote had been 
given. In the first place, he thought 
that Ministers had made several very im- 
portant concessions—concessions which re- 
moved many of the objections which had 
induced him to oppose the former Bill, 
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In the next place, he found that commerce 
and trade were paralyzed —that all hopes 
of a surplus of revenue, while the question 
of Reform was agitated but not settled, was 
annihilated—that dismay had taken pos- 
session of one class, turbulence and riot of 
another—that public confidence was shaken 
——the authority of the laws in abeyance, 
and some of the principal towns and cities 
of the kingdom in a state of insubordina- 
tion. This was the result of the rejection 
of the former measure, and, under such 
circumstances, he felt it necessary that 
the question of Reform should be speedily 
settled, and that the responsibility which 
attached to it, should be thrown upon the 
shoulders of the Government who had in- 
troduced it. It was upon these grounds 
that he had voted for the second reading of 
the modified measure which Ministers 
brought in in December last. When the 
former Bill was under the consideration of 
Parliament, it was said hon. Members who 
resisted the measure “ opposed everything, 
and proposed nothing.” He was unwilling 
to obtrude himself ov the patience and in- 
- dulgence of the House ; but when he stated 
that in one of the daily metropolitan Journals 
he had been distinctly accused of apostacy 
and gross treachery, he thought it was 
only natural, however unwilling he might 
be to place himself in contact with the 
Press, that he should be anxious to exoner- 
ate himself from charges which, though 
utterly without foundation, might still have 
their weight and influence with some. As 
that House was the only place in which 
any Member who was attacked ought to 
notice the charges which were made upon 
him, he trusted that he should be allowed 
to proceed with the few additional observa- 
tions which he had to make. Having stated 
the grounds upon which he had voted for 
the second reading of the Bill, as well as 
the spirit in which he approached the pre- 
sent discussion of it, he would now proceed 
to state the objections which he had to the 
particular clause then under consideration. 
He had already stated, that he did not think 
that this clause, which went to the partial 
disfranchisement of thirty boroughs, came 
within the principle upon which Ministers 
declared that they were acting. He was, 
therefore, at a loss to conceive upon what 
principle it was that those boroughs were 
to be deprived of one Representative each. 
That the great commercial and manufac- 
turing towns, where interests, industry, and 
wealth, were at-once vast and important, 
ought to be admitted to the elective fran- 
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chise, every one, he thought, must admit. 
To that extent he, at least, was willing to 
concede the question of Reform ; but if the 
principle upon which the elective franchise 
were given was mere population, he must 
object to it. He could not consent to dis- 
franchise places merely because they were 
not populous. If population were the 
principle upon which Ministers proposed to 
act, Ireland ought to have many more Re- 
presentatives ; and England, to give any- 
thing like the shadow of fairness to its 
Representation, cught to be divided into 
districts. But if property and respectable 
population were admitted as a ground of 
Representation, then ought none of the 
places in schedule B to be disfranchised. 
He should not object to the deduction of 
some of the Members allotted to the places 
mentioned in schedules C and D. Indeed, 
he thought they might be reduced with ad- 
vantage ; but he protested against the dis- 
franchisement of any of the places men- 
tioned in schedule B, which, containing 
partly a rural, and partly a commercial and 
manufacturing population, might be said to 
unite the interests of all. He thought that 
all the Members for the metropolitan dis- 
tricts ought to be struck off. He could not 
understand upon what principle it was, that 
they were to acquire so many Represent. 
atives. Had they any separate interest ? 
None. Were they the seats of manufac. 
ture, or marts of commerce? No. It was 
not pretended that they had any other 
claim to additional Representation than 
that of mere population—a population, too, 
which he thought was not very likely to 
add, by its elections, to the useful Mem- 
bers of the House. Yet it was to give ad- 
ditional Representation to such places that 
Ministers proposed to diminish the Repre- 
sentation of the respectable, and many of 
them important towns, enumerated in 
schedule B.° He felt that this would be 
unjust to the towns themselves, and inju- 
rious to the landed interests. He, there- 
fore, concurred with the proposition of the 
right hon. Gentleman below him, and 
should vote for the rejection of the clause. 

Lord Eastnor was anxious to avoid in- 
truding upon the attention of the House ; 
but as it was well known that he steadily 
opposed the last Reform Bill, he wished 
to show, that in taking a course somewhat 
different on the present occasion, he acted 
consistently with a faithful and honourable 
discharge of his duty as a Member of Para 
liament. It had appeared to him, with 
respect to the former Reform Bill, that it 
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was not a reconstruction or amendment of 
the decayed portion of our Constitution, 
but that it was an entire new-modelling of 
the system, which would tend only to 
division and injury to our institutions. 
However, after the events of the last 
fifteen months, he would say of the pro- 
posed measures, that he believed they were 
not approved of by the great mass of the 
property of the country, although he would 
admit that they were approved by the 
great mass of the population and a consi- 
erable portion of the property of England. 
Upon these grounds, and judging from 
existing circumstances, he was of opinion 
that no Government could conduct the 
affairs of this country with the force and 
energy which could render it duly efficient 
unless the system of nomination boroughs 
was put anend to. With that feeling he 
had made his mind up to support this Bill 
—at least, as far as the object of the first 
clause went—which he did not construe as 
solely to refer to the fifty-six boroughs in- 
cluded in it, but which he did suppose to 
have for its object the destruction of all 
nomination boroughs. Though he agreed 
in this principle, he must say the Bill con- 
tained other provisions which would still 
prevent him from voting for it as it stood 
at present. His apprehension was, that 
the Bill, if passed with its present enact- 
ments, would go far to make that House 
the Representative of the passions of the 
people, instead of their discretion and their 
sense ; and it was impossible for any Mem- 
ber to deny, that if it ceased to represent 
the sober sense and wisdom of England, 
and was swayed only by their passions, the 
Constitution must come to an end. Feel- 
ing this strongly, he must object altogether 
to the proposition for allowing the metro- 
politan districts to return. Members and 
however desirous he was of seeing a re- 
construction of what was decayed in the 
system, he could not vote for this Bill so 
long as it contained that clause. He 
thought it one likely to create mischief; 
for when there were so many popular Re- 
presentatives, backed as they would be by 
the great body of their constituency, and 
in a manner so prompt and immediate as 
would not be possible with other portions 
of the population, he could not help feel- 
ing that such Representatives would always 
be compelled to act according to the opin- 
ions that for the moment might prevail 
amongst their constituents. The public 


Press, too, which exercised so strong a con- 
trol over this class of persons, had an in- 
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terest in creating excitement. and it would 
no doubt operate on their feelings so as to 
leave little scope for their judgment or 
their deliberation. With the sentiments 
he had expressed with respect to nomina- 
tion boroughs, he also thought, that if a 
great alteration were to be made, the sooner 
it was carried into effect the better, for, so 
long as this question remained in agitation, 
due attention could not be paid to the 
general affairs of the country, particularly 
to its domestic concerns, such as the condi- 
tion of the poor, and of agriculture, al- 
though he feared so much amelioration in 
their respective states was not to be expected 
from Legislation as was generally imagined ; 
but while the country remained in a 
state of uncertainty, nothing whatever 
would be done or attempted. There 
were two or three other points in the 
Bill which ought to be altered. He 
felt that it would ultimately be injurious 
to the landed interest; for although the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) had said 
he wished that interest to have its fair 
share of Representation he (Lord Eastnor) 
did not think this Bill would produce that 
result. As an instance of what he alluded 
to, he begged to advert to the smaller free- 
holders of cities being thrown into the coun- 
ties as voters. These persons were of a dif- 
ferent class of society, and had different 
interests from other freeholders of the 
counties. 

Mr. John Weyland said, as they had 
now passed the clause which went to regu- 
late schedule A, he thought they had pro- 
ceeded far enough in the way of experi- 
ment, and that it would be adviseable to 
proceed no further in the way of disfran- 
chisement. They had already taken 112 
Members from Schedule A, which, with 
the two for Weymouth, would allow 100 
Members to be divided between the great 
manufacturing towns, and permit fourteen 
to be allotted to Ireland and Scotland ; and 
he put it to the House whether this was 
not, for one step, as great a change as ought 
to be ventured upon, till they saw how 
the principle worked? He considered the 
Bill an experiment, because it proceeded 
on no general principles. It was confessedly 
full of anomalies, and therefore there was 
no argument, as derived from general con- 
siderations, which should induce the House 
to stop short at one point rather than at 
another. But there were many arguments, 
as derived from expediency, which ought to 
induce them to stop at the point at which 
they were now arrived in the career of diss 
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franchisement. They had been pressed by 
the conjoint influence of the Crown, the 
Government, and the people: and they had 
fully partaken in all the excitement which 
had influenced these different bodies ; they 
had been acted upon, also, by the fear of 
losing popularity, and the consequences 
which often attached to men of ambition in 
that House, which often followed from a 
change in the public sentiment: further- 
more, they had been acted on by the con- 
sequences which were likely to attend upon 
that accession of power and influence which 
the addition of more than half a million of 
additional voters would confer upon the 
popular interest. Nor could it be said, that 
the Political Unions, at one time indirectly 
countenanced by Ministers, had exercised 
no influence over their deliberations. 
Surely all these considerations ought to 
have sufficient weight to induce them to sus- 
pect the coolness of their past judgment on 
this matter, and called upon them to pause 
before they proceeded further. But, perhaps 
it might be said that such a course, if now 
adopted, would injure the success of the 
Bill. If he thought it would injure the 
success of a fair and just Bill, he should be 
the last to propose any measures likely to 
create delay—being now, as he had ever 
been, anxious to avow himself a fair and 
moderate Reformer ; but he contended that 
there was no one expedient so likely to pro- 
mote the complete and rapid success of the 
Bill, as that it should be brought forward 
upon terms satisfactory to the property and 
intelligence of the country. What was the 
great impediment now in the way of suc- 
cess, but the opposition of the other House 
of Parliament, representing, as it did, in 
this instance, the opinions of at least a fair 
moiety of that property and intelligence ? 
The noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in alluding to this impediment as 
a reason for not making the Bill still more 
popular, stated his wish to send it up to the 
other House as nearly as possible in the 
shape in which they had rejected it ; which 
appeared to him and others as a somewhat 
singular course of argument. But he be- 
lieved that he perceived what was floating 
in the noble Lord’s mind. That House 
had been told by authority higher than his, 
that if they rejected the measure of last 
Session, they would be forced to adopt a 
still more unsatisfactory one hereafter ; and 
no doubt the noble Lord thought that the 
Government were treating the House of 
Lords with great forbearance, if they only 
presented for their acceptance a repetition 
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erly refused to take. But this appeared to 
him a very dubious policy in those who 
really wished to settle the question ; for he 
could not doubt that in such a case the Lords 
would again reject it ; at least, that this re- 
sult could only be prevented by such an 
unconstitutional exercise of the Royal Pre-« 
rogative as must tend (whenever the present 
excitement should have passed away) to 
degrade in the eyes of the people that pre- 
rogative itself, and the branch of the Legis- 
lature which it was strained to control. A 
popular poet well observed — 

——‘‘ We love the King 
Who loves the law, respects its bounds, 
And reigns content within them. He is ours 
To administer, to guard, to adorn the State: 


But not to warp or change it. We are his 
To serve him nobly in the common cause.” 


But those were neither serving him-nobly, 
nor serving the common cause, who would 
incur the risk of abusing the Royal Prero- 
gative to annihilate the independence of 
the great conservative branch of the Legis- 
lature. Influenced by the preceding con- 
siderations, and anxious to avoid these evils, 
he implored the House to begin the work 
of compromise by rejecting this clause of 
the Bill ; and to follow up this step by such 
a modification of its other clauses, as should 
lead to shortened deliberations and a more 
rapid conclusion, so that the undivided at- 
tention of Parliament might at length be 
turned to those great and vital discussions 
upon more important matters which had 
too long awaited its attention, and the 
neglect of which had brought it into disre- 
pute in the eyes of the people. 

Sir Robert Peel was proceeding to ad- 
dress the Committee, and had observed that 
he had no wish to revive—when he was in- 
terrupted by a stranger in the gallery, who 
exclaimed “ Justice, verily justice—I am 
commanded by the Lord God to proclaim to 
you—it wasin the month of January last that 
he revealed”—-The individual was immedi- 
ately taken into custody and removed. The 
right hon. Baronet then went on to say, that 
he had last Session so fully discussed the 
principle involved in the present clause, 
that he had then little to add, but that, 
after the maturest investigation of the 
subject, and wholly uninfluenced by what 
had been said on former occasions, he had 
arrived at the conclusion—similar to that 
formerly stated by him—that it would be 
as injurious as it would be unconstitutional 
to take away from the thirty boroughs set 
down in schedule B the right of returning 
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two Members each. The very principle 
on which Ministers attempted to justify 
the total disfranchisement of schedule A, 
went to show that they were wholly un- 
warranted in depriving the boroughs of 
schedule B of a moiety of their Represent- 
ation. For what was that principle? 
Why, that the boroughs in schedule A 
were mere nomination boroughs. Now, 
for the sake of argument, let it be granted 
that they were nomination boroughs, and 
that as such it was right to wholly dis- 
franchise them, did it follow that therefore 
boroughs which Ministers did not and 
could not designate nomination ones, should 
in like manner suffer partial disfranchise- 
ment? Either the boroughs in schedule 
B were nomination boroughs or they 
were not; if they were, why, on the 
Ministerial principle of disfranchisement, 
were they to be permitted to return any 
Representatives whatever? If they were 
not, why deprive them of their full com- 
plement of Members? What abuse had 
they committed which justified the penalty 
of partial disfranchisement? He had, on a 
former occasion, so fully stated his reasons 
for preferring in all boroughs a right of 
double Representation to the return of 
a single Member, that he would not 
again discuss that point. 

One word with respect tothe clause fixing 
*‘ fifty-six” as the number of boroughs to le 
contained in schedule A, on which he had 
expressed his sentiments on Friday last. 
On that occasion he had asked for delay, in 
order that they might have the evidence 
before them on which they were called 
upon to agree to a proposition for depriv- 
ing fifty-six boroughs of their franchise 
privileges, but was left in a minority, Min- 
isters refusing to grant this rational request. 
Judge of his surprise—indeed he would 
say humiliation—on finding on the morn- 
ing of Saturday, on his table, the very 
information which Ministers refused to 
tarry for even one day, and on a motion 
to obtain which delay he had, at ten o'clock 
on Friday night, been out voted. The 
very promptitude with which the informa- 
tion was furnished showed, not only the 
justness and timeliness of his request for a 
short delay, but also the essential import- 
ance of the information required to a due 
investigation of schedule A ; indeed, on 
this last head, there were the “ instruc- 
tions” of the Home Secretary of State to 
the gentlemen appointed to examine into 
and report upon the boundaries, population, 
taxes, rental, &c., of the several cities and 
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boroughs included in the schedules of the 
present Bill, insisting upon the necessity of 
full and accurate information as of the last 
importance to the discussion of the details 
of those schedules. As, however, Minis- 
ters had refused to grant this information 
in the first instance, it was but fair to pre- 
sume that the motion, fixing upon fifty- 
six as the number of boroughs to be con- 
tained in schedule A, did not preclude a 
discussion of the merits of the particular 
boroughs to make up that number. The 
evidence, he was sure, would shew, that it 
would not be possible to fill up that num- 
ber without violating the very principles 
on which Ministers professed to ground 
their proceeding—but of this more on a 
future occasion. The argument of the 
noble Lord (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer), justificatory of the clause fixing upon 
the number fifty-six, struck him as un- 
usually unsatisfactory. The noble Lord 
said, “‘ We take fifty-six, because that is the 
number of boroughs set down for disfran- 
chisement in our former Bill. We do not 
go further, because we might thereby risk 
the success of our measure in the House of 
Lords, it being not probable that those who 
rejected a Bill with fifty-six disfranchised 
boroughs, would sanction one containing 
more ; and we cannot insert a less number, 
because the country which approved of the 
former Bill would not be satisfied with a 
less efficient disfranchisement schedule.” 
This was thought triumphant reasoning 
for schedule A. But how did it apply to 
schedule B? how did it bear upon the 
preliminary selection of the number thirty 
for the number of boroughs of which sche- 
dule B was to consist? In the last Bill 
schedule B contained forty-one boroughs. 
Surely “the People” approved of schedule 
B with its forty-one boroughs, equally with 
schedule A with its fifty-six boroughs. If 
the circuinstance of the country’s having 
approved of a particular number in a former 
measure were an argument compulsory for 
that number being retained in the new Bill, 
how did it happen that Ministers themselves 
fixed upon “thirty” as the number for sche- 
dule “ B,” being eleven less than the number 
in the Billapproved of by “the people?” Ifthe 
country would now be satisfied with thirty 
instead of forty-one boroughs as the com- 
plement of schedule B, was it not probable 
that it would be equally satisfied with 
fifty instead of fifty-six boroughs in sche- 
dule A? And if the number was to be 
thus taken at haphazard in the first in 
stance with regard to schedules A and B, 
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without any reference to circumstances, 
might not the country be dissatisfied that 
some pet number should not also be before- 
hand fixed upon for schedule C, which Mi- 
nisters left to be determined by circum- 
stances? He should like to hear these ques- 
tions answered. The right hon. Baronet 
concluded with saying, that he would 
move at a future time, either that the pre- 
sent clause be omitted altogether, or, what 
would practically be the same, that each 
borough in schedule B should be permitted 
to retain its two Members. 

Lord John Russell said, that the ques- 
tion in the present case, with regard to 
schedule B, was just the same as in the 
former case, as respected schedule A ; and 
he saw no reason why they should be 
anxious for information as to the specific 
cases of particular boroughs, in order to 
arrive at the conclusion that thirty of the 
smaller boroughs should be partially dis- 
franchised. If they had said, that thirty 
boroughs, with less than 2,000 inhabitants 
or 500 houses each, were to lose each one of 
their Members, then the right hon. Baronet 
might have some plea to object to the spe- 
cific cases in the absence of information. 
But when, after the information obtained 
last Session, it was known there were up- 
wards of 100 boroughs whica came so close 
together in the scale of importance, that 
there was but a very trifling difference be- 
tween some of the lowest and the highest, 
then he apprehended there could be little 
difficulty in coming to the determination 
that it was adviseable, that a certain num- 
ber should be wholly or partially disfran- 
chised. They had resolved, therefore, to 
take fifty-six of the one class, and thirty 
of the other, in order that the House might 
become, what it had not been forsome tifne 
past—a real Representation of the feelings 
and opinions of the people. On this broad 
principle, it was of no importance as re- 
garded the general Representation of the 
people of England, whether the right of 
returning Members was to be eect by 
Midhurst or Milborne Port, although un- 
doubtedly it was of considerable consequence 
to the inhabitants of these respective places. 
In many of the boroughs which at present 
returned Members, there was no returning- 
officer, no resident electors, nor any known 
or well-defined boundaries. Of Beeralston, 
for instance, which had been frequently 
mentioned in the course of the debates. 
the Surveyor of Taxes said—‘ I have had 
‘ considerable trouble to ascertain the exact 
‘ boundaries of this borough, but have now 
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‘ reason to believe the whole account to be 
‘correct. The boundaries of the town, 
‘as taken by the returning-officer, appear 
‘to be quite correct ; but, in his statement, 
‘he has considered the whole town as in- 
‘included in the borough, which is not the 
‘case, there being twenty-seven houses or 
‘cottages contiguous to, and forming part 
‘of, the town, which are not in the bo- 
‘rough. Perhaps I may be pardoned for 
‘mentioning a fact relative to Beeralston ; 
‘which is, that no person exercising the 
‘elective franchise there resides in the 
‘ borough, nor even in the parish in which 
‘it is situate; nor could I learn who was 
‘the returning-oflicer from any one in the 
‘place.’ The right hon. Baronet had res 
peated the question of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir G. Warrender), and asked, why 
the supporters of the Bill did not get rid 
at once of all nomination boroughs ? 
But the right hon. Baronet seemed to for- 
get, that Bath and Cambridge, although 
populous and important towns, were strictly 
nomination boroughs under the present 
system. Those towns, with places simi- 
Jarly circumstanced, were to retain their 
Members, because the means of free elec- 
tion and of forming a respectable constitu- 
ency could be had within them. They 
were only to be freed from the manifold 
corruptions and abuses which at present 
prevailed, by restoring to the legitimate 
electors the rights which they had been 
deprived of, or which were in abeyance. 
If he were ysked why he could not con- 
sent to allow the boroughs in schedule B 
to retain two Members, he would answer 
at once—because it would give them too 
much weight in the scale of Representa~ 
tion. It had been observed, that the pos- 
session of the power to return two Mem- 
bers prevented party animosities. He be- 
lieved the very reverse to be the conse-~ 
quence of that power, and that where there 
were two parties, of which one constituted 
a small minority, the bitterest contests 
always took place for the return of one of 
the two Members, and that those engaged 
in it frequently observed they would not 
have minded it, if there had been but one 
Member to be returned. For instance, 
who ever heard of this bitter animosity at . 
Abingdon or in Monmouth? On the con- 
trary, the people of the county of Mon- 
mouth had requested that the number of 
places in that county sending one Member 
should be increased. The object of the 
Government was, to make the Representa- 
tion speak the real feelings and opinions 
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the people. By the present system, it was 
only during times of great excitement, such 
as prevailed during the No Popery cry in 
1780 or 1807, when a dissolution happened 
to take place, that a majority was re- 
turned to the House of Commons who 
truly represented and who would give 
utterance to the feelings of the people. The 
consequence was, that the passions of the 
people were occasionally represented, their 
suber sense and sound judgment never. 
When the frenzy of some great popular ex- 
citement was tobe gratified, the House could 
be made to represent the opinions of the 
people ; but, in ordinary times, when the 
great object ought to be to return Members 
to control the public expenditure, and to 
return men who would keep a watchful eye 
over the public purse, or improve the na- 
tional institutions, then a dissolution pro- 
duced no change. The system of Repre- 
sentation at the present moment was, he 
conceived, the very worst that could be 
invented for giving effect to the real wishes 
of the people. The object of the Ministers 
was to improve it; and they hoped, by 
a removal of the abuses which had been 
flourishing for nearly a century, to procure 
the return of honest and enlightened Re- 
presentatives, who would give effect to the 
wishes of the people, in their portion of the 
great Council of the Nation. 

Lord Sandon said, he had given his 
cordial support to the proposition to include 
fifty-six boroughs in schedule A, without 
waiting for an examination into the cases 
of the particular boroughs which were to be 
placed in that schedule. He regretted that 
he felt himself compelled to withhold the 
same support from the present proposition. 
He was willing to fix the number of sche- 
dule A, because he was anxious to give at 
once a pledge to the country that he was 
honest and sincere in his desire to unite 
with them in abolishing the system of no- 
mination. He was satisfied, that the choice 
of any number for that purpose must be ar- 
bitrary, and that no subsequent examination 
of details would assist the House in coming 
to a decision as to which borough was, and 
which was not, capable of being liberated 
from nomination by an alteration in the 
franchise. He was glad, therefore, to be 
assisted in placing his finger upon a given 
number, and he thought the reasons as- 
signed by his noble friend for specifying 
fifty-six amply sufficient for the purpose. 
It was that number which had been finally 
adopted by the House in a former Session, 
and approved of by the country, as adequate 
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to the object of extirpating the principle of 
nomination: it was therefore enough, and 
it was certainly desirable, not to do more 
than fenough, considering the feelings of 
the other House of Parliament as to the 
extent of disfranchisement already pro- 
posed. Again, it was natural not to pro- 
pose a smaller number than before, because 
at least that number of vacant seats would 
be required to represent other important 
interests. But which of all these reasons 
pressed them to fix, before examination, 
the number of schedule B? What prin- 
ciple of the Bill was involved in this sche- 
dule? Not the principle of destroying no- 
mination; for if nomination were still 
likely to linger in these boroughs, they 
ought to be inserted in schedule A at once. 
The only principle which he could detect 
in such a schedule was one which had 
never hitherto been laid down as such by 
the proposers of the Bill—one not hitherto, 
in spite of the casual instances of Abing- 
don and Higham Ferrers, admitted into 
the Constitution, he feared it would be 
found most inconvenient at present and 
dangerous in its future consequences—it 
was that of proportioning Representation 
to population. He would not enter at 
large into the dangers and disadvantages of 
such a principle, nor into the inconveniences 
of a minor kind, not however inconsider- 
able, of leaving many towns with only a 
single Member. He would at least affirm, 
that it was their duty not to deprive any 
town of the advantage of a double Repre- 
sentation, until they were satisfied, by an 
examination of the subsequent schedules, 
that more important objects compelled them 
to that necessity. In fact, schedule B 
should consist of that residue which would 
be left, after a consideration and adjust- 
ment of schedules C and D—any alteration 
in them—the refusal of additional Mem- 
bers to the metropolis, to the suburbs of some 
other towns to which Members were therein 
assigned--the assignment of additional Mem- 
bers to any towns now in schedule D— 
additional Members assigned to or with- 
held from Scotland or Ireland—any alter- 
ation would affect the numbers in schedule 
B, provided they were agreed, as he under- 
stood they were, to maintain the original 
numbers of the House, and, therefore, until 
these points were decided, it was unreason- 
able and preposterous to fix the numbers 
to be contained in that residuary schedule. 
Neither could he share in the apprehen- 
sions apparently entertained by his noble 
friend, of the dangerous preponderance 
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which would be pu in the Representa- 
tion by the small rural towns, if each of 
the towns of schedule B retained its double 
Representation. He had heard complaints 
of the influence of nomination, and of the 
mischiefs arising from that influence in the 
hands of a few great men: but neither 
had he ever heard of, nor did he apprehend 
any dangerous results from the free elec- 
tions of moderately-sized county towns, 
with a population of interests partly agri- 
cultural, partly of trade, and influenced by 
the calm, enlightened, and virtuous feelings 
of what was commonly considered the little 
aristocracy of such places and their neigh- 
bourhoods. So far from it, that he thought 
they would be found a desirable ele- 
ment in the new Representation. The 
Ministers had struck out, as obsolete, and 
at length mischievous, some existing ele- 
ments of stability in the existing state of 
the Representation; but he hoped also 
they would take care and provide others as 
effectual and less obnoxious to public odium. 
He perfectly acquiesced in the proposition, 
that every Member of that House ought to 
have some effective body of constituents 
to which he should be responsible; but, at 
the same time, he did not desire to see the 
whole House consist entirely of Represent- 
atives of large popular bodies, exercising, as 
they would do, a constant and vigilant 
superintendance over every vote and action 
of their Representatives, and thereby de- 
priving the House of that great advantage 
to every legislative assembly, a certain pro- 
portion of Members who relied on their own 
individual judgment ; and thus formed, as 
it were, a sort of tribunal of opinion within 
the House of unimpassioned and uninflu- 
enced judges. Desiring, therefore, rather 
to increase than diminish the number of 
these small but free constituencies, not, 
however, by any means denying but that 
they might find themselves driven by the 
necessity of providing Members for very 
important places to that of having a sche- 
dule B at last, possibly as numerous as that 
proposed ; and seeing no advantage what- 
ever, but much inconvenience, in clogging 
the subsequent parts of the Bill by this pre- 
mature decision as to the precise numbers to 
be assigned to this schedule, he should feel 
himself compelled to vote for the Amend- 
ment proposed by the right hon. Gentleman, 
that the word “thirty ” be omitted from 
the clause. 

Mr. Adeane expressed his determination 
to vote against the Motion, as he would not 
be pledged to distranchise the exact number 
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of boroughs which had been introduced 
into the schedule, in the absence of all pre- 
cise information concerning them. He was 
glad, however, to find, that the number of 
the Members of the House was not to be 
diminished. By the present Motion, if it 
were adopted, the Committee would be 
preciuded from making any alteration in 
the number of boroughs included in the 
schedule, whatever might be the evidence 
which was brought forward in their favour ; 
and, it might so happen, that this evidence 
would be of so satisfactory a nature that 
they could not disfranchise them with jus- 
tice, in which case they must disappoint 
some place that now expected Representa- 
tives. Heshould not depart from the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, but, on the contrary, fol- 
low it up by voting for the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Lord Althorp considered that the objec- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman who had spoken 
last would apply stronger to the late than 
the present Bill, with respect to the number 
of boroughs introduced into the schedule 
now under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee. ‘The reason of partially disfran- 
chising those places was, that it was thought 
that leaving them with two Representatives 
would give them too much _ influence. 
The House having consented in the last 
Session toforty-one boroughs being included 
in the schedule B, the hon. Member need 
be under no apprehension as to the present 
number being too large. They had in- 
creased the number of Representatives for 
large constituencies, and therefore it was 
right to diminish the number of those who 
were to lose one Member. His noble 
friend, the member for Liverpool, remarked, 
that the constituency furnished by such 
small country places were of a valuable 
description, but its utility must depend on 
its comparative amount, for, as his noble 
friend said, he disapproved of a Represent 
ation wholly formed of large popular con- 
stituencies, so, no doubt, he would equally 
object to a Representation entirely derived 
from the small towns. ‘The whole was, 
then, aquestion of degree, and he trusted that 
the Committee would think with him, that 
the thirty boroughs in the schedule would 
be fully represented by having each one 
Member, and would give its sanction +o the 
proposition. 

Mr. Croker said, that the noble Lord, 
the member for Liverpool, had given an 
unanswerable answer to the noble Lord, 
the Paymaster of the Forces, for that noble 
— concluded his speech by stating, 
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that the measure was to restore the boroughs 
to that state which the Constitution in- 
tended, but of which they had been deprived 
by corruption and bribery for a century ; 
and the noble Lord’s proposition was, to 
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place these thirty boroughs in a situation 


in which none of them had ever been be- | 
It was not his intention to detain | 


fore. 
the Committee by re-arguing the general 

principle of this schedule ; he rested his ob- 

jections upon the able arguments of his 

right hon. friend (Sir Robert Peel), and the | 
noble Lord, the member for Liverpool, who 

had so clearly shown the injustice and the | 
inexpediency of this clause of the measure. 

By the very Bill now before the Committee, 

it would be impossible to carry into effect , 
the proposition submitted without some al- 
teration. He should be able to prove, if | 
Gentlemen would be good enough to lend | 
him their attention for a few moments, that | 
thirty was a greater number than, upon 

any principle of justice and fairness, or | 
even of rationality, could be maintained. | 
Let the House suppose the clause carried, | 
and thirty the number fixed upon as that | 
of the boroughs which should be included 
in schedule B. The next thing tobe done | 
would be, to alter the Bill ; for, by a curious 

fatality, there stood in the schedule, as 
liable to disfranchisement, the borough of 
Totness, which it was the intention of Mi- 
nisters to remove from that situation, and 
to place Wallingford in its stead. If the 
arguments of the noble Lords opposite, 
drawn from the inconvenience of disappoint- 
ing hopes and expectations which have once 
been raised, be worth anything, would they 
not consider the hopes and expectations of 
the town of Wallingford, which, in the 
printed Bill, was excluded from the number 
of the thirty which were to be partially dis- 
franchised? But, by one of those leger- 
demain operations they had seen in the 
course of these proceedings, ‘lotness, which 





stood 86 in the list, and was to have, 
been disfranchised, now stood 87, and | 
escaped disfranchisement ; whereas Wal- 
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lingford, which was to have escaped, found 
itself, at the command, “ quick, presto, 
pass,” in the fatal list. What was the 
difference between these two towns, that 
they should make so great a change with 
respect to them. He entreated hon. Gen- 
tlemen who were about to vote for the in- 
sertion of the number of thirty in this 
clause, to consider whether they could, in 
their conscience, even in the confined view 
of the question he thus brought before 
them, vote for more than twenty-nine, 
when his Majesty’s Ministers themselves 
were so doubtful upon the point, that they 
had changed their minds upon it once or 
twice, or oftener, already. Look at the 
relative value of these places ; ‘Totness con- 


' tained 502 houses, and paid 1,058/. to the 


assessed taxes, which, added together, gave 
1,560 as the aggregate value of Totness. 
Wallingford contained 489 houses, and paid 
1,073/. to the assessed taxes, and the aggre- 
gate of those two sums, which Ministers 
said was to decide the question, was 1,562, 
so that Wallingford was in its right place 
in the Bill, and in a wrong place in the 
new list, if considered only relatively to 
Totness. The hon. Gentlemen opposite 
said, indeed, that by Lieutenant Drum- 
mond’s calculation, Wallingford was made 
inferior to Totness ; but that was the very 
reason why he complained of those calcu- 
lations ; for it was made so by the influence 
of another part of the list—by a third ele- 
ment being brought into the calculation, 
with which those two boroughs had nothing 
to do. No impartial person could say, he 
thought, that Wallingford ought to be one 
of the thirty ; for if a microscopic eye could 
discover any difference between it and ‘Tot- 
ness, it was in favour of Wallingford, and 
Ministers told them that Totness ought to 
be saved ; so that here, at the very outset, 
they had not only reason, but the admission 
of Ministers, to prove that the number of 
thirty was practically erroneous. 

The Committee divided on the original 
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List of the AYES. 


ENGLAND. 
ALTHORP, viscount .. Northamptonshire 
AsTLeEY, sit J. Dugdale, bt. .. Wiltshire 
ATHERLEY, Arthur ». Southamplon 
Baruuie, John Evan Bristol 
Baring, sir T. B., bt. Wycombe 
Barina, F. T. we Portsmouth 


Barnet, Charles J. .. Maidstone | 
Bayytuy, S. A. York | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Benerr, John .. .. «- Wiltshire 
Buake, sir Francis, bt. .- Berwick 
Bramire, William a Cumberland 


3LuNt, sir R. Charles, bt. .. Lewes 
Bovuverts, hon. D. P. Downton 
Briscor, John Il. .. Surrey 
BrovenamM, William Southwark 
Buxton, Thos. Fowell .. Weymouth 
Bye, George Middlesex 
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Catcrart, Granby H. .. Wareham|Lerrvre, CharlesS. .. Hampshire 
CatverT,C. .. .. .. Southwark| Lemon, sir Charles .. .. Cornwall 
Catvert, Nicolson .. Hertfordshire| Lennox, lord William P... King’s Lynn 
Carter, J.B.  ..  «. Portsmouth| Lirrieron, Edward John Staffordshire 
Cavenpisil, lord sai Derbyshire | Locn, John i" ‘ _ Hythe 
Crive, Edward Bw. Hereford | Lorrz, sir R. F., bt. -. «+ Westbury 
Cock ERELL, sir C., bt. Evesham | Lumury, John $ Nottinghamshire 
Cotporne, Nich. W. R. Horsham MABERLY, ee Shaftesbury 
Cranock, Sheldou Camelford | Macponatp, sir James, bt... Hampshire 
Crampron, P. C. Milborne Port} Mack.in‘rosn, sir J. .. Knaresborough 
Creevey, Thomas... Downton| Mancuies, James... Guildford 
Currig, John... a Hertford | Marsonipanks, Stewart .. .. Hythe 
Curreis, Herbert B. Sussex} Marnyart, Joseph .. .. Sandwich 
Denman, sir Thomas’ .. Nottingham| Marsuaut, William .. .. Beverley 
Dunpas, hon. Thomas .. .. York| Mayuew, W. .. .. «- Colchester 
Dunpas, sir R. L., bt... Richmond | Miupanx, Mark .. .. Camelford 
Dunpas, hon. John C,  .. Richmond| Mittvmay, Paulet St. John... Winchester 
Evxice, Edward... -- Coventry | Mitts, J. oe oe Rochester 
Evurs, Wynn... .. = «+ ~— Leicester| Mitron,lord .. Northamptonshire 
Erwatt, Ralph = .. = .. Andover} Morrern, viscount .. .. Yorkshire 
Evans,de Lacy .. .. .. Rye} Morrison, James .. .. JLpswich 
Evans, William B. .. .. Leominster} Newark, viscount .. .. Bussetlaw 
Evans, William .. .. .. Leicester} Nowruit, Alexander .. Westmoreland 
Ewart, W. .. .. «©. <Liverpool| Nucenv,lord .. .. Aylesbury 
FazakeRLey, J.N. .. Peterborough} Onn, William .. .. Morpeth 
Fereuson, sir R. C. bt. .. Nottingham| Pacer, Thomas... Leicestershire 


Foxey, John HW.H. .. .. Droitwich 
Forkes, sir W. J. H. B., bt. .. Norfolk 
Forpwicn, lord .. Canterbury 
Foster, James ..  .. Bridgenorth 
Gopson, Richard .. .. St. Alban’s 
Gorpon, Robert... Cricklade 
Granaw,tt. hon. sir J. R.G. Cumberland 
Grant, rt. hon. Robert .. Norwich 
Guise, sir B. W. bt. .. Gloucestershire 


Gurney, Richard H. ét Norwich 
Hawkins, J.H. .. -- Tavistock 
Heatucore, sir G., bt. .. Rutlandshire 


HeneaGe, George F. .. .. Lincoln 
Heywoop, Benjamin .. Lancashire 
Hopers, Thomas L. .. .. .. Kent 


Hopcson, John .. Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


Horne, sir W. .. .. «. Newtown 
Hoskins, Kedgwin .. Herefordshire 
Howick, viscount .. Northumberland 
Hupson, Thomas .. .. Evesham 
Hucues, J. ha Grantham 
Hueues, William I. i Oxford 
Hume, Joseph we Middlesex 
InciLBy, sir W. A., bt. .. Lincolnshire 
Jounstonr, sir J. V. B. .. Yorkshire 
JERNINGHAM, hon. Hen. V... Pontefract 
Kemp, Thos. Read Lewes 
Kwicut, HenryG. .. .- Malton 
Knieut, Robert... Walling ford 
Lazoucnerer, Henry Taunton 
Lanesron, JamesH. ..  .. Oxford 
Lez, John LL... ea ‘ Wells 
besen, 7. ©. .. .- Wallingford 





Patmer, general .. .. «- Bath 
Parmer, C.F... -- Reading 
Paumensron, visct. ..  Bletchingly 
Paine, sir Peter, bt. .. Bedfordshire 
Peiuam, hon. C. A. W. .. Lincolnshire 
Penparvis, Edw.W.W. .. Cornwall 
Penieaze, John S$. .. Southampton 
Prenruyn, Edward... .. Shaftesbury 
Pepys, C. C. ‘ie Malton 


Pui.uiprs, sir R.B., bt.. . Haverfordwest 
Putiites, Charles M. .. Leicestershire 
Poyntz, Ww. o . as .. Ashburton 
Price, sir Robert, bt. .. Herefordshire 


Ramssotrom, John .. .. Windsor 
Ramsven, John Charles Yorkshire 
Rickrorp, William .. Aylesbury 
RIpER, Thomas a -. Kent 
Rosinson, sir George, bt. Nor thampton 
Roprnson, GeorgeR. .. Worcester 
Rooprr, John B. .. Huntingdonshire 
Russet, lord John Devonshire 
Russeuy, Charles .. Reading 
Sanrorp, E. A. es Somersetshire 
Scort, sir Edward D. .. Lichfield 
Srericut, sir J.S., bt... Hertfordshire 
Skiewirn, sir Gray Warwickshire 
Smitu, John Abel .. .. Chichester 
Situ, Vernon Northampton 
Smirnu, George R. .. .. Midhurst 
Spencr,G. .. .. «ce «+  Régon 
Spencer, hon, F, Worcestershire 
STANLEY, J. Hindon 
Stan ry, hon. Edw. G. S. .. Windsor 


2B2 
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Srepnuensoy, H.F. -.. Westbury 
SrrickLtanp, George .. Yorkshire 
Stavrr, Edward .. -» Derby 





Stuart, Id. Pat. J. H. — Cardiff 
Stuanr’ r, lord Dudley C. .. Arundel 
Tennyson, C. oe Stamford 
Tuicknessk, Ralph .. .. Wigan 
Tuompson, William .. .. London 
Tuomson, rt. hon. Charles P. Dover | 
Torrens, Robert .. .. Ashburton! 
Townity, R.G. .. Cambridgeshire | 
TrovusrineEs, sir E. bt. .. Sandwich | 
Turrox,hon.H. .. ... .. Appleby| 
Tyner, Chas. K. K. .. Bridgewater | 
Tyrewz, Charles .. .. .. Suffolk| 
VeNnaABLEsS, William .. .. London, | 


VERE, Jas. J. Hope .. Newport, I. of W. | 
Vernon, hon. George J. .. Derbyshire | 
Vitirrs, Re O1. . Bletchingly 


Vixiiers, Frederick is Saltash 
Vincent, sir Francis, bt. .. St. Alban’s | 
Watiruman, Robert .. .. London| 
Watronp, Bethel .. -» Saltash 





Warsurton, Henry .. Bridport 
WELLESLEY, hon. Will. P.T.L. .. Essex | 


WesTERN, ane Essex | 

Wirsrauam, George .. .. Cheshire | | 
Wipe, Mr. Serjeant .. .. Newark | 
Wiuxks, John... ie .- Boston | | 


Wittitiams, William A...Monmouthshire | 
WiuuiaMs, sir Jas. bt... Carmarthenshire | 


Wixurams, John .. .. Winchelsea 
Woop, Matthew .. .. .. London 
Woop, Charles .. .. .. Wareham 


Wrortres ey, sir J., bt. .. Staffordshire 
SCOTLAND. 


ApamM, admiral .... 
Dixon, Joseph .. 
Fercusson, R.C. .. 
Gitton, William D. ... 
Grant, rt.hon.C. .. 
JEFFREY, rt. hon. F... 
JoHNsTON, James... 


Kinross, &c. 

- Glasgow 
Kirkcudbright 
Selkirk, Sc. 
Inverness-shire | 
.. Perth, Sc. | 
Inverkeithing | 
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Kennepy, Thomas Francis Rothsay, &c. 


Locu, J. “. s we Tain, &c. 
M‘Lrop, R. .. .- Sutherlandshire 
Mackenziz,J.A.S. .. Ross-shire 
Sincuiarr, George .. Catthness-shire 
Stewart, Edward .. -- Wigton 
IRELAND. 
BiackNnery, Walter .. .. Carlowshire 
Boyuez, hon. John és xs Cork 
Brown, J. D. oo ose 6 ee )~=— Mayo 
Browne, Dominick .. -- Mayo 
Browntow, Charles .. Armaghshire 
Burke, sir John, bt. .. Galwayshire 
CaLLaGHan, Daniel .. .. Cork 
Osnew, 8.8. os oe “Wen rfordshire 
| CuapmMan, Montague L. .. Westmeath 
Crirrorp, sir A. .. Bandon Bridge 
CoreLanpb, Alderman .. Coleraine 
Doyurt, sir J. M. .. «.. Carlowshire 
Frencn, Arthur .. Roscommonshire 
GRraTTAN, James «e Wicklowshire 
Jepuson,C.D.O. .. «2 Mallow 
Kinc, hon. Robert .. .. Corkshire 
Lampert JamesS, .. Galwayshire 
Leaver, Nicholas P. .. .. Kilkenny 
Muttuins, Frederick W. .. .. Kerry 
O’ConneELt1, Daniel .. .- Kerry 
O’ConneELL, Maurice D. .. Clare 
O’Connor, Don .- Roscommonshire 
O’Nett, hon. J. Rd. B. .. Antrimshire 
PaRneELl, sir H. B., bt. Queen’s County 
PonsonBy, hon. George .. Youghal! 
Power, Robert.. .. wre 
Russet, John is Kinsale 
Ruruven, Edward S. .. Downpatrick 
Sneit, R. LL... - oe 
Waker, Charles A. ¥s Wexford 
Watwace, T. - Drogheda 


Westenra, hon. ‘i. R. .. Monaghansh. 


WuiteE, Samuel -- «+ Leitrimshire 
TELLER. 
Rice, rt. hon, T. S. os Limerick 





The question was then put, that each of 
the boroughs enumerated in the schedule 
should return one Member. 

Mr. Dominick Browne said, that he did 
not think it expedient that Irish Members 
should interfere with the number of Mem- 
bers to be chosen for England, and he, 
therefore, did not propose to ofler any oppo- 
sition to the English Bill; but he would 
take an opportunity of moving, hereafter, 
that a certain number of Members be fixed 
upon to represent the kingdom of Ireland, 
in proportion to the numbers which were | 
allotted to England, and he was persuaded | 





the Scotch Members would make common 
cause with the Members for Ireland. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan had noticed a ciscre- 
pancy which appeared between the returns 
made by the Parliamentary Commission 
with respect to the number of houses in 
Tavistock, which he required to have ex- 
plained. It was set down in their returns 
as containing 600 houses, while the return- 
ing officer gave 619. It behoved the noble 
Lord to give some explanation why the 
returning officer’s report was, in this case, 
considered right, while, in other cases, the 
Commissioners’ return was taken. 
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Lord John Russell said, that he would 
immediately give the explanation required 
by the hon. Baronet. With respect to Ta- 
vistock, in the first instance, the returning 
officer had given the number of houses at 
696 ; and the Parliamentary Commissioners 
gave the number about seventy less. ‘They 
stated in their return that the borough 
contained 600 houses ; but that, beyond the 
borough, there were twenty-six houses— 
making a total of 626. This caused a fur- 
ther inquiry to be made, and the Surveyor 
of the Ordnance was sent down for that 
purpose and he fixed the number of houses 
at 623, which was the number actually 
given in the last reports. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan had reason to com- 
plain of the inconsistencies of Ministers, 
who in some places preferred the returns of 
the Parliamentary Commissioners, and in 
others those of the returning officers. Now 
there was often a considerable difference 
existing between the two, as, for instance, 
in the case of Ashburton, where one set of 
papers stated the numbers of the houses to 
be 446, while another stated them at 549 ; 
in Westbury 536 were reported by the 
Commissioners, while the returning officer 
gave 588; and in Wilton 406 by the former, 
and 363 in the latter; and in the case of 
Tavistock, there was appended a little 
note, which increased the number of 600, 
as made by the Commissioners, to the 
number of 623, as stated by the noble Lord. 
The differences here might not appear very 
important, but they were sufficient to show 
that the returns were not correct, and thus 
to make every one feel that he was about 
to act upon insufficient information. It 
might be true that a careful comparison of 
all the different papers, and of the different 
parts of them, would enable a Member to 
correct the inaccuracies; but then it was 
too much to expect, that every Member 
should thus go through every return with 
a view to satisfy himself of its accuracy. 
He protested against this loose manner of 
conducting the business of disfranchise- 
ment. 

Lord John Russell said, he must again 
admit, that there had been a difference be- 
tween the returns of the Parliamentary 
Commissioner and of the returning officer, 
with regard to the number of houses in 
the borough of Tavistock. The returning 
officer stated them at 696, the Parliament- 
ary Commissioner returned them at 626— 
there being a difference of seventy be- 
tween them. The return of the Parlia- 


mentary Commissioner stated the number 
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of houses in the borough itself to be 600, 
and in the suburb immediately adjoining, 
twenty-six. He had observed the difference, 
and a strict inquiry had accordingly been 
made, and the result of that inquiry was, the 
return, reporting them at 623. He could 
not, under these circumstances, conceive 
how he could be accused of favouring in- 
consistencies in the returns, when he had 
taken the utmost pains to set them right. 

Mr. John A. Smith noticed by the report, 
that the number of houses in the borough 
was 600 in the town, out of the limits of 
the borough twenty-six, from which three 
warehouses must be deducted ; the actual 
number of houses, therefore, was 623, a 
number which made its relative position 
No. 95 in the list. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan thought the noble 
Lord had only made out his case of com- 
plaint, for he had complained that there 
were differences between the returns of the 
Parliamentary Commissioner and of the 
returning officer, and the noble Lord had 
proved the correctness of the statement. 
In the instance of Tavistock, the returning 
officer’s return was taken, while in the in- 
stance of several others, that of the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners was adopted on the 
scale of the paper called the Relative Re- 
turns. 

Lord John Russell understood the accu- 
sation of the hon. Baronet, but he could 
again assure the Committee, that the hon. 
Baronet was incorrect. He had directed 
an inquiry because of the complaint made 
as to the difference between the returns of 
the returning officer and of the Parliament- 
ary Commissioner, and the result was such 
as he had stated. He had certainly, there- 
fore, done all that he could to remove the 
ground of complaint arising upon the in- 
consistency of these two sets of returns. 

Mr. Croker said, he believed he could 
explain the apparent difference between the 
noble Lord and his hon. friend. They 
were considering two different papers, and 
when his hon. friend made his statement, 
he had not read the paper marked No. 8, 
containing the amended list, correcting 
some of the admitted errors of the original 
list, but leaving the great error of the prin- 
ciple on which it was formed still the same. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, Ministers 
had acted in a most precipitate and unjusti- 
fiable manner. The House was called 
upon to disfranchise boroughs upon the 
most contradictory returns, before they 
had time to understand or disentangle the 
obscurities in which they were enveloped, 
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He had no doubt there were many places in 
both the schedules which would necessarily | 
give rise to much discussion. 

The question carried, and the clause or- 
dered to stand part of the Bill. 

The 3rd Clause was then read, which en- 
acts “ That each of the places in schedule C 
should, for the purpose of this Act, be a bo- 
rough, and should as such borough include 
the place or places respectively compre- 
hended within the boundaries, to be settled 
and described by an Act to be passed in 
the present Parliament for that purpose, 
and that each of the said boroughs, named 
in the said schedule, should, from and after 
the return of the present Parliament, re- 
turn two Members.” 

Lord John Russell proposed, that as no 
place in schedule C had been yet the sub- 
ject of discussion, the Committee should 
proceed to the discussion of the adoption of 
the next clause, as part of the Bill, and of 
the schedule D as part of it, and when the 
number of places had been agreed to, they 
could read the schedule as part of the clause. 
Such was the course adopted in the last 
Parliament. 

Mr. Croker hoped that the noble Lord 
would not persist in this arrangement, for 
it would take the House completely by sur- 
prise, by adopting in schedules C and D 
a course different from that which had 
been pursued in schedules A and B. 

Lord John Russell was unwilling to put 
the right hon. Gentleman to inconvenience 
in that way, but he thought the course he 
had recommended was the most adviseable. 

Mr. Croker said, as there was to bea 
Bill to ascertain the boundaries of the 
newly-created boroughs, as well as of the 
old ones, and as, indeed, the number and 
respectability of the new constituency, and 
consequently, the right of the borough to 
enjoy the representative franchise,would, in 
both cases, be determined by the limits to 
be assigned to them, it followed that they 
could not proceed to examine the individual 
claims, either of the new or the old bo- 
roughs, till they had some information as 
to their local composition and extent. 

Lord John Russell said, it was intended 
that the new boroughs should be included 
in the Bill. 

Mr. Croker had no doubt that it was 
so intended ; but he thought it should be 
speedily introduced, for if it were not, every 
step they took might be taken in error. If 
there was, as was admitted, a necessity 
for this Boundary Bill with respect to the 
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necessary with respect to the schedules C 
and D. 

Lord Althorp said, the boundaries of all 
boroughs would be settled by the bill 
which it was proposed to bring in. 

Mr. Goulburn observed, that the clause 
referred to contained a provision that the 
boundaries of the new boroughs should be 
settled by Act of Parliament ; and that, in 
like manner, the boundaries of the old bo- 
roughs should be so settled. Now he 
thought that these bills ought to be intro- 
duced at once, for it was impossible for 
them to come to a good decision upon any 
one of the boroughs that might be submit- 
ted to their consideration, till they knew 
how those boroughs were to be constituted, 
and what were to be their limits. Upon 
their knowledge of the intended limits of 
these boroughs must depend their opinion 
of the propriety of preserving or destroying 
their right of voting. Looking upon the 
Boundary Bills to be most important, he 
wished to know when they were to be in- 
troduced ? 

Lord Althorp said, that the arrange- 
ments for these Bills were in a great state 
of forwardness, and that they would be pro- 
duced at the earliest possible period. 

Sir Charles Wetherell thought that the 
Boundary Bill and the Reform Bill ought 
to go hand in hand together, as he had no 
doubt discussions would constantly take 
place as to whether the boundaries pro- 
posed by the Bill were proper or not. 

Lord Althorp said, the Bills would be 
brought forward before the schedules were 
discussed. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, it was ut- 
terly impossible that he could decide on the 
fitness of some places to be constituted bo- 
roughs, and of the necessity of disfranchising 
others, until the boundaries ofeach were spe- 
cified by leyislative enactment; he, there- 
fore, begged to give notice, that unless these 
boundaries were fully stated, in such a 
manner that he could understand them, 
he should object to decide upon the case of 
any one borough. 

Mr. Croker begged to call the attention 
of the noble Lord to an apparent inconsist- 
ency, with regard to the borough of Calne, 
in the returns. It was stated, that in 
the month of March last, a census had been 
taken of the population of that borough, 
which then amounted to 997, but the re- 
turns now gave a much greater number of 
persons as livingin that place ; he, therefore, 
wished to learn the date of the last return, 
and the cause of the difference ? 
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Lord John Russellreplied, that a specific 
census had been taken of the population of 
Calne, and on that the returns were made 
on which they had acted. 

Mr. Croker said, this explanation was not 
quite satisfactory, for it appeared the num- 
ber of inhabitants had become larger as 
the limits of the place were contracted. It 
was quite clear, that there had been some 
management as to these returns from Calne, 
and the noble Lord's failure to give any- 
thing like an explanation, rendered the case 
still more suspicious. 

Lord Newark took the present oppor- 
tunity of troubling the Committee with a 
very few words in support of the propo- 
sition which, as no one else had given 
notice of any similar motion, he should feel 
it his duty to submit to the Committee ; and 
he would say at once, that nothing but the 
strong conviction of its expediency on se- 
veral grounds, in preference to the ar- 
rangement of the schedules as now proposed, 
could have induced him to be the person to 
bring it forward—aware as he was, that its 
success might be endangered by his want 
of ability in recommending it to the notice 
of the Committee, as well as by the little 
weight which so young a Member as him- 
self could hope to bring to its support. 
He thought that the object of his proposed 
alteration was sufficiently apparent upon 
the very face of it—it was, to get rid alto- 
gether of schedule D, without interfering 
with the adjustment, in point of numbers, 
of the sixty-three new borough Members, 
with the sixty-three new ccunty Members, 
as proposed by his Majesty’s Government. 
The Committee would recollect, that when 
the principle of schedule D was so ably at- 
tacked by the noble Lord, the member for 
Northamptonshire, who moved in the Com- 
mittee, in August last, that the twenty- 
six boroughs then in schedule D should re- 
turn two Members each, one principal 
ground of resistance to that noble Lord’s 
motion which was urged, was, that it went 
to destroy the balance, and that it would 
be a sort of breach of faith to the agricul- 
turists, if, for the sake of getting rid of 
schedule D, they were to haveadded twenty- 
six Members to the commercial towns. 
But, if his memory served him, it was at 
the same time admitted by most of the 
speakers, and on almost all hands, that 
schedule D was faulty in principle, though 
the mode then imposed did not appear to the 
House to be the best way of getting rid of 
it. It was the recollection of what passed 


then which had induced him to guard his 
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proposition against any similar objection. 
He did not propose to destroy the balance as 
now adjusted, or in any way to affect the 
balance or the numbers; except that as 
sixty-three happened to be an odd number, 
that would make a difference of one in the 
numbers he proposed to create by his sche- 
dule C, as compared with the present sche- 
dules C and D ; and that one, he thought, 
if it were given to the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, would not derange the balance 
much, by being taken out of the schedule 
of boroughs. His proposition then rested 
upon the inexpediency of first creating a 
schedule D; and that inexpediency his 
Majesty's Ministers, it appeared to him, 
had tacitly acknowledged, if not openly 
proclaimed, in the course which they had 
taken as to these very schedules. For, by 
the former plan of these schedules, C and 
D contained together fifty-three Members, 
out of which actually a majority was given 
to schedule D; whereas now, out of the 
sixty-three, less than one-third were left in 
that schedule. In short, it appeared that 
having ten more Members to give to the 
towns, they had preferred that schedule C 
should have nine of them, rather than add 
ten more places to schedule D, at one 
Member a-piece. So that he thought it 
looked very much as if they had no great 
fancy, upon the whole, for these Cyclopean 
boroughs in schedule D. Now, his objec- 
tion to the principle of a schedule D was 
twofold ; first, as to the places themselves, 
because he thought it was furnishing the 
majority in those populous towns with the 
power of utterly extinguishing and over- 
powering the wishes and opinions of the 
minority ; and because he thought nothing 
so likely to provoke violent contests ; and it 
ought not to be overlooked that, in many 
of these places, that majority would prob- 
ably be of the lower, rather than the 
higher order of voters. And next, as to 
the general effect upon the country; he 
could imagine no means more conducive 
than the creation of this schedule D, to a 
succession of interminable claims on the 
part of many other places, now treading 
close upon the heels of the smaller places 
in the schedules, and which must infallibly 
and irresistibly urge those claims if they 
see the principle of one Member acted upon : 
and he would ask, what should we be then 
prepared to meet them with, or how should 
we make room for them, but by re-opening 
the question of disfranchisement? How 
should we resist Bradford, in Wiltshire, and 
Trowbridge, and Doncaster (all above 
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10,000), and Leek, in Staffordshire, and 
Mansfield, in Nottinghamshire, and Congle- 
ton, in Cheshire, with little short of 
10,000 each, unless we drew some definite 
line, and did away with this plan of one 
Member? These were some of the grounds 
upon which he objected to a schedule D, 
and it now only remained for him to say a 
few words with respect to the manner in 
which he had ventured to propose to get rid 
of it. Of course there were three ways of 
doing this; he might have proposed to 
merge the whole of D inC, but that would 
have required an addition of disfranchise- 
ment, for the two together would have re- 
quired eighty-two Members instead of 
sixty-three ; or he might have proposed to 
omit the enfranchisement of any of the 
places now in schedule D ; but this would 
have destroyed anything like a balance be- 
tween the new county and new borough 
Members, as the former would then have 
been sixty-three, and the latter only forty- 
four. There remained the third course, 
which was, to adhere to the numbers as 
now proposed; but to say to the towns, 
“ We will give to the thirty-one most con- 
siderable among you, each its two Members, 
and whichever of you can prove yourselves 
so entitled shall be enfranchised accord- 
ingly.” This, therefore, was the course 
which he ventured to propose. He was 
not prepared at the present moment to say 
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which were the places which would prob- | 
| which enacts that each of the places named 


ably fail in making out their claim, but 
the test of houses and assessed taxes being 
once applied would leave no doubt or dif- 
ficulty in determining that point. In urg- 
ing these considerations, he had no desire to 
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Mr. Croker concurred in the general 
opinion of the noble Lord. Representation 
by two Members was, for a great variety of 
reasons, preferable to that by one. And 
though, in the mode the Ministers had 
chosen to proceed, he did not see how they 
could effect double Representation every 
where, yet still he thought that it might 
be properly introduced in the cases proposed 
by the noble Lord. 

Lord Althorp said, the noble Lord had 
very correctly observed, that in the last 
Session many Gentlemen had expressed 
objections to the mode of enfranchising 
towns which was proposed to be adopted. 
The noble Lord was also correct in observ- 
ing, that Ministers had considered these 
objections as having some weight, for they 
had, in part, acted upon them in selecting 
some places which were then in schedule B, 
to be saved from partial disfranchisement 
by the present Bill. He differed, therefore, 
from the noble Lord, rather in degree than 
in principle. The proposition made by 
the noble Lord, he did not consider as 
opposed to the principle of the Bill, but 
upon the best consideration he could give 
the question, he was inclined to prefer the 
mode in which the Bill was at present 
shaped, to that recommended by the noble 
Lord, and he must, therefore, resist his 
proposal. 

Consideration of the schedule postponed. 

The Chairman then put clause 4th, 


in schedule D shall be a borough, and 
return one Member to Parliament. 

Agreed to. 

The Chairman then put the question on 


see impaired the great and substantial boon | clause 5th as follows :—“ And be it enacted, 


which this Bill offered to the people. 
must be unnecessary for him to state, that he 
brought forward this proposition from no 
feeling of hostility towards the Govern- 
ment or their measure. At the same time, 
it was equally unnecessary for him to say, 
that their only title to his humble support 
must rest upon the merits of their measures. 
He trusted that his conduct as an unpledged 
Member of Parliament, through the Com- 
mittee on the late Bill, would have suf- 
ficiently proved that he was not one of 
those who were liberal merely from com- 
pulsion, or whose patriotism was merely to 
be measured by the extent of their pledges. 
In bringing forward this alteration, his 
only desire was, that that settlement to 
which their efforts had been so earnestly and 
long directed, should be as satisfactory and 
as nearly final as possible. 





It | that the borough of New Shoreham shall, 
| for the purposes of this Act, include the 


whole of the Rape of Bramber, in the 
county of Sussex, save and except such 
parts of the said rape as shall be included 
in the borough of Horsham, by an Act to 
be passed for that purpose in this present 
Parliament ; and that the borough of Crick- 
lade shall, for the purposes of this Act, 
include the hundreds and divisions of High- 
worth, Cricklade, Staple, Kingsbridge, and 
Malmesbury, in the county of Wilts, save 
and except such parts of the said hundred of 
Malmesbury as shall be included in the 
borough of Malmesbury by an Act to be 
passed for that purpose in this present Par- 
liament ; and that the borough of Aylesbury 
shall, forthe purposes of this Act, include the 
three liundreds of Aylesbury, in the county 
of Buckingham; and that the borough of 
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East Retford shall, for the purposes of this 
Act, include ‘the hundred of Bassetlaw, 
in the county of Nottingham, and all places 
locally situate within the outside boundary 
or limit of the hundred of Bassetlaw, or 
surrounded by such boundary, and by any 
part of the county of York, or county of 
Lincoln.” 

Mr. Croker said, he objected to the 
maintenance of these anomalous boroughs 
of Shoreham, Cricklade, Aylesbury, and 
Bassetlaw. He could not understand why 
places which, if they stood alone, did not 
deserve to be placed even in schedule B, 
were, by having been heretofore disfran- 
chised for corruption, to preserve the right 
of sending two Members. He thought it 
would have been much better to deal with 
these places according to the importance of 
the towns, and not by preserving the dis- 
tricts which had been created by the former 
disfranchising acts; but he would not 
divide the Committee on the subject—he 
only desired to record his opposition to the 
principle. 

Mr. Goulburn observed, that this clause 
proceeded upon a principle for which 
he and his right hon. friend had, in a 
former stage of the discussion, contended— 
namely, that the boundaries of the boroughs 
should be stated in this Bill, instead of 
leaving them to be defined by another Act. 

Clause agreed to. 

The Chairman next put the question on 
the clause which enacts, that the towns of 
Weymouth and Melcombe Regis shall be 
deemed and taken to be one borough ; that 
the towns of Penryn and Falmouth shall 
be deemed and taken to be one borough ; 
that the towns of Sandwich and Deal shall 
be deemed and taken to be one borough, 
and that each borough thus formed shall 
return two Members to Parliament. 

Mr. Freshfield objected to the union of 
the two towns of Penryn and Falmouth, 
which he believed would be productive of 
nothing but disgust, confusion, and disorder. 
There had always existed a considerable 
degree of jealousy between these places. 
The boys belonging to them were accus- 
tomed to fight battles with each other, and 
no Penryn man was ever known to marry 
a Falmouth woman, and vice versa. The 
towns were rivals in trade, and had no one 
common interest between them. If they 
should be united, every election would be 
attended with contests which would disturb 
the public peace. If Ministers thought 


that Falmouth ought to return a Member, 


they might place it in schedulde D, Under 
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these circumstances, he would move as an 
Amendment, that all that part of the clause 
which related to Penryn and Falmouth be 
omitted. 

Lord John Russell said, that all the in- 
formation which Government had received 
showed the propriety of uniting the two 
places. 

Mr. Goulburn complained, that Ministers 
kept all their information to themselves, 
and gave none of it to the House. That 
which they had received might be satisfac- 
tory to them, but all the House had heard 
was quite the contrary. The local condition 
and circumstances of the two towns, made 
a union between them appear to be most 
unadviseable, if the reports of Gentlemen 
connected with their localities and situation 
could be relied on. 

Mr. Croker begged to ask the noble 
Lord, if he had any objection to lay the in- 
formation Ministers had received with re- 
spect to this particular case on the Table of 
the House? 

Lord John Russell said, he saw no neces- 
sity for doing so; the question was decided 
during the last Session of Parliament with- 
out any such information. 

Mr. Croker: That question was decided 
under different circumstances; population 
was then made the basis of Represent- 
ation, but by the application of the present 
rule, one of these towns might alone be 
entitled to return two Members. 

Lord John Russell said, he assured the 
right hon. Gentleman, that he had no 
desire to prevent the House having the 
same information as they had received during 
the last Session. 

The Amendment negatived. 

Mr. Freshfield said, he had another 
objection to the wording of the clause ; as it 
at present stood, it included only the 
“towns ” of Penryn and Falmouth, but the 
limits of the borough of the former place 
extended beyond the town. If these words 
were not altered, all those electors who at 
present lived in that part of the borough 
would be disfranchised: he therefore pro- 
posed to introduce the words “ borough and 
town” as applicable to both places. 

Lord John Russell had no objection to 
the Amendment, which was agreed to. 

On the question being put, that the 
towns of Sandwich and Deal be considered, 
for the purposes of this Act, as one borough, 

Mr. Goulburn said, this union would be 
very objectionable, as it would deprive the 
former place of any share in the Represent- 
ation, particularly if the towns of both 
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Upper and Lower Deal were to be in- 
cluded. He, therefore, begged leave to 
ask the noble Lord if that was to be the 
case ? 

Lord John Russell: It was; both the 
towns of Upper and Lower Deal were to 
be included within the boundaries of the 
borough. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that remark of the 
noble Lord furnished the strongest argu- 
ment he had yet heard of the necessity of 
having the Boundary Act before them. 

An Hon. Member said, the inhabitants of 
all those places deprecated the union. 

Mr. Croker begged to call the attention 
of the House to the proposition he was 
about to make. It would be in the recol- 
lection of the House, that he had last year 
objected to the uniting of boroughs ; but 
now, when he found that it was proposed 
to extend the boundaries of several places 
by the addition of suburbs, and even dis- 
tant places, he thought it his duty, on the 
principles thus adopted by Ministers, to 
propose a union of two other sets of bo- 
roughs, much nearer to, and more closely 
connected with each other, than Falmouth 
and Penryn, which they had just voted, or 
than a dozen places which were united by 
schedules C and D. The House must 
bear in mind that Aldborough, in York- 
shire, was taken out of schedule A last 
year, by the addition of a neighbouring 
parish, which made up the necessary amount 
of population which entitled it to retain 
its franchise. Now, that parish contained 
the borough of Boroughbridge, which lay 
within a few furlongs of Aldborough, and 
which he thought ought, according to the 
principle adopted in this Dill, to be added to 
it. He should not have the slightest hesita- 
tion in proposing to take the sense of the 
House on this reasonable proposition, did he 
not find, that these boroughs, thus united, 
would only stand fifty-sixth in the list ; and, 
therefore, observing the rule he had always 
prescribed to himself, of not troubling the 
Committee when the principle of the Bill was 
not departed from, he would not press the 
noble Lord on this point, unless, on further 
inquiry and calculation, he found that Ald- 
borough and Boroughbridge united would 
stand fifty-seventh or fifty-eighth in the 
list, in which case he should move, on the 
Report, their insertion under those numbers 
in schedule B. The other boroughs the 
union of which he proposed, were Aldeburgh 
and Orford, in Suffolk—these towns were 
situated on the same river, or rather within 
the same harbour. They were considered 
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as one port they were distant from each 
other only three miles, and had a complete 
identity of interests, and lay in a district 
which would not have another borough 
within thirty miles of it. They were not 
liable to the objection made in the former 
case, for their united numbers would carry 
them high into schedule B; and he almost 
flattered himself that, under such cireum- 
stances, the proposition would not be op- 
posed by the noble Lords, it being accord- 
ing to the principle they had adopted, 
in the case of all the boroughs, old and 
new, which had had suburbs, districts, and 
even distant towns added to them. He 
wished, on the present occasion, only to call 
the attention of the noble Lord to these two 
towns, which were nearer to each other 
than Deal was to Sandwich, and quite as 
contiguous as Falmouth and Penryn, and 
which had this additional claim, that they 
were both of them now in possession of 
the franchise, a claim of existing right 
which neither Falmouth nor Deal had ; he, 
therefore, hoped his proposition would be 
acceded to, and that these two places might 
be united together, and be placed in sche- 
dule B. 

Lord John Russell said, the two boroughs 
mentioned by the right hon. Gentleman 
were both inconsiderable places, and had 
no pretensions to the distinction to return 
a Member under an improved system of 
Representation. 

Mr. Croker said, that the noble Lord 
was mistaken. Aldeburgh alone stood 
forty-ninth on the noble Lord’s own list, 
and the two towns, taken together, had the 
number of houses, and paid a sufficient 
amount of taxes amply to deserve one 
Member. 

Sir Charles Wetherell concurred with 
the right hon. Gentleman, and thought it 
would be a good principle to unite boroughs 
in order to enable them to retain their Re- 
presentatives. The towns of Weymouth 
and Melcombe Regis furnished an example 
of union which ought to be followed out. 
He would hereafter refer to the subject. 

Mr. Croker would not take the sense of 
the Committce at present, but would renew 
his proposition on some future occasion. 

Clause 6th was then ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 

The 7th clause was then read—“ And be 
it enacted, that every city and borough in 
England which now returns a Member or 
Members to serve in Parliament (except 
the several cities and boroughs enumerated 
in the said schedule A, and the several 
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boroughs of New Shoreham, Cricklade, 
Aylesbury, and East Retford) shall, for the 
purposes of this Act, include the place or 
places respectively which shall be com- 
prehended within the boundaries of such 
city or borough, as such boundaries shall 
be settled and described by an Act to 
be passed for that purpose in this present 
Pedumens 3; which Act, when _ passed, 
shall be deemed and taken to be part 
of this Act, as fully and effectually as 
if the same were incorporated herewith ; 
and that every such city or borough shall, 
together with the place or places respect- 
ively so to be comprehended therein as 
aforesaid, be a city or borough for the 
purpose of returning a Member or Mem- 
bers to serve in all future Parliaments. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, when the first 
Reform Bill was brought under the con- 
sideration of the House, Ministers pro- 
posed to take upon themselves the responsi- 
bility of appointing the Commissioners, 
who were to determine the boundaries of 
the respective boroughs ; but this intention 
was abandoned, and it was settled they 
were to be appointed by the Act itself. 
These Commissioners accordingly, on the 
Bill passing that House, proceeded upon 
their duties, and the result of their Jabours 
was now to be brought before them. He 
therefore wished their divisions, additions, 
and distinctions to be clearly understood, 
that the House might not proceed without 
that due deliberation which the importance 
of the question fully deserved. He there- 
fore should propose that their report should be 
referred to a select Committee, to be chosen 
by ballot, which Committee should have 
the power to call for evidence and records, 
to enable them to arrive at an equitable 
conclusion with respect to the boundaries 
of the respective boroughs which would be 
submitted to them. At the same time he 
must say, that the returns now before the 
House went into the very minuti« of the 
cases of certain boroughs. 

Lord Althorp said, in the course of the 
discussion that had taken place, it had been 
repeatedly urged, that it was necessary to 
have every particular species of information 
clearly defined ; with that view it was, that 
in a certain number of boroughs the names 
of the owners of houses, their situation, 
and the extent of the jurisdiction of the 
borough itself, were particularly described. 

Sir Robert Peel said, no definite instruc- 
tions appeared to have been given to the 
Commissioners, relating to the boundaries of 
boroughs ; local knowledge of the various 
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places detected many errors in the returns. 
As far as he was concerned, he should 
apply this rule to Tamworth, and he, 
therefore, begged leave to ask, was it in- 
tended to include the whole of that town 
within the limits of the borough, and for 
what portion of it were the assessed taxes 
calculated ? 

Lord John Russell said, the document on 
the Table proceeded from the returning 
officer of Tamworth. It certainly did 
him no credit, for it appeared so inaccurate 
on the face of it, that another return had 
been required, and he believed the latter 
would be found correct. 

Sir Robert Peel: Then, according to the 
noble Lord’s own showing, Government 
had been at the expense of printing returns 
which they knew to be inaccurate. What - 
object could they have in view, and how 
could any person say it was a document 
prepared by the returning officer, when 
even his name was not signed to it? 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, these returns 
had already run to the length of eight or 
ten folio volumes, without containing cor- 
rect information. If nobody else did, he, 
therefore, would move to suspend the clause 
till the information laid on the Table was 
accessible in a convenient form, and toler- 
ably accurate. 

Lord John Russell said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, who had last Session 
censured the Government for intrusting 
the settlement of boroughs to persons with- 
out adequate information, now turned 
round and found fault with the Govern- 
ment for laying too much information on 
the Table. The Ministers thought it right 
to lay every species of information, as it 
was sent to them, on the Table of the 
House. 

Mr. Croker said, the inaccurate return, 
according to the noble Lord, was made by 
the returning officer, who was the officer of 
the Government; but it seemed that the 
return made by the Town Clerk, who 
was the officer of the borough, was correct. 

Mr. James L. Knight said, a complaint 
made against the last Bill was, that it sus- 
pended the prerogative of the Crown ; but 
this clause did that very thing. It pro- 
vided “that the boundaries of cities and 
boroughs shall be settled and described by 
an Act to be passed for that purpose in 
this present Parliament, which Act, when 
passed, shall be taken to be part of this 
Act.” He should, therefore, give notice, 
that this Bill should not take effect till the 
Bill providing a constituency and bound. 
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aries of boroughs should be passed into a 
law. He would make such a motion at the 
end of the clause. 

Mr. Goulburn said, Ministers appeared 
determined to decide the question first, and 
give the necessary information afterwards. 

Mr. Wilks said, he must protest against 
an opposition to this clause being imputed 


‘to disinclination to Reform. Reform he 


was determined to advocate; but the pro- 
vision contained in this clause he would 
steadily resist. This provision, in all its 
new atid dangerous universality, had no 
necessary connexion with any of the prin- 
ciples of the Bill. Neither the excision of 
all nomination or corrupt boroughs, nor the 
enfranchisement intended by the Bill, re- 
quired the extraordinary powers and pro- 
ceedings which this clause would confer 
and promote. The House probably had 
not attended to the comprehensive nature 
of the measure this section propounded— 
otherwise they would perccive, that there 
was no Member who might not be affected 
by its operation, or whose constituents it 
might not injure, alarm, or excite. Had 
the clause only declared that the boundaries 
of all new boroughs intended to be created 
by the Bill, or the boroughs included in its 
schedules, should be subject to such ar- 
rangements as the Commissioners might 
suggest, as the Government might approve, 
and as Parliament, by a Boundary Bill, 
might enact, so far these arrangements 
would have been considered as expedient, 
and been deemed connected with the cause 
of Reform. But when the clause ventured 
to enact that every city and borough in 
England should be subjected to intermed- 
dling and change, and, though otherwise 
unaffected by the Bill, might be visited by 
these Commissioners, and be liable to such 
additions, or subtractions, or change, as they 
thought proper to advise, it presented a 
needless and dangerous innovation against 
which the precautionary voice should be 
raised, and which should be steadily and 
sternly opposed. As though there were 
not already sufficient difficulties in the 
pathway of Reform, by this provision new 
trouble and dangers were formed; a new 
apple of discord was to be cast into every 
hamlet of the country, and new sparks 
were to be struck to enkindle strife and 
conflagration, where all hitherto had been 
tranquillity and content. What had already 
occurred under an intimation of this pro- 
vision, made him deprecate the changes 
thus to be introduced. By this provision, 
the boundaries of the largest and most po» 
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pulous boroughs might be subject to dis- 
cussion and change. Their antiquity, their 
extent, their local distinctness, the number 
of the independent electors they contained, 
would afford no protection from the objec- 
tions and conflicts which the demon spirit 
of change, urged on by the ambitious, or 
the interested, or the prejudiced, would 
obtrude and create. Who did not know 
that an opportunity would be hereby af- 
forded for those intrigues and attempts 
which the histories of all boroughs record- 
ed? The owner of contiguous houses might 
seck to add value to his estate, and acquire 
power for himself. Some noble or wealthy 
proprietor of adjoining estates would seek 
to create a political influence, by additions 
he might propose, injurious to the freedom 
of the people, and that independence the 
House professed to desire. Applications 
would be invited ; discussions would ensue ; 
misrepresentations probably would triumph, 
as individual interest would be more acute, 
and clamorous, and persevering, than the 
general body of a constituency whose rights 
might be prejudiced and honour assailed. 
As far, too, as the convenience and cha- 
racter of that House were concerned, he felt 
there were objections to the clause. By 
this provision many additional cases might 
be appended to that Boundary Bill, which 
would be sufficiently voluminous and per- 
plexing, if confined only to the boroughs 
which the schedules affected. Hours and 
days, and weeks and months, would scarce 
suffice for the investigation of the new and 
needless subjects that would be forced upon 
the attention of the House, and from 
which no adequate advantage, either local 
or public, could ever result. Under such 
convictions he should now propose, as an 
amendment, that the following words be 
omitted—“< Every city and borough in 
England which now returns a Member or 
Members to serve in Parliament (except 
the several cities and boroughs enumerated 
in the said schedule A, and the several bo- 
roughs of New Shoreham, Cricklade, 
Aylesbury, and East Retford)’—and that 
the following words be introduced, “ Every 
borough in England enumerated in the 
said schedules, B, C and D.” That amend- 
ment, he trusted, the House would sanc- 
tion, and even the Government approve ; 
as, while it averted the general interfer- 
ence which he deprecated and condemned, 
it would provide for all the interference 
and arrangement which the cause of Reform 
could require. 

Mr. Robinson supported the amendment, 
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If the clause, as proposed, was carried into 
effect, he was convinced it would lead to 
results which the Government would de- 
plore. It would disturb the settlement of 
ancient boroughs, and would be a gra- 
tuitous insult upon those places where no 
causes for complaint had ever arisen. 

Mr. John Campbell opposed it. He 
thought the alteration in many places 
made it necessary to include within the 
limits of boroughs, the inhabitants who 
lived outside their ancient walls; generally 
speaking, the most respectable of the inha- 
bitants of these places lived in the suburbs, 
and had at present no votes. 

Lord John Russell said, if the amend- 
ment of the hon. Member were agreed to, 
the boundaries of many a borough would 
exclude the constituency of the town be- 
longing to it. 

Mr. Croker had always been of opinion, 
that those additional parts of certain towns 
should be added to the boroughs to which 
they were attached, but the objection 
now made, and in which he concurred, was, 
that they were about to subject every bo- 
rough in England to the operation of the 
proposed Boundary Bill, and this Boundary 
Bill was still in embryo, so that, if some 
additional provisions were not added to the 
clause, and by any accident the Parliament 
should be dissolved, the greatest confusion 
would inevitably ensue. 

Sir Robert Peel said, there were several 
places where it would be very desirable to 
add the other parts of the town to the bo- 
rough, and he thought the amendment pro- 
posed by the hon. Gentleman would con- 
fine the operation of the clause within its 
proper limits. He would take the case of 
Tamworth, where the castle was built 
before the Conquest, and the Charter was 
granted by Queen Elizabeth. He did by 
no means desire to prevent the inhabitants 
of all parts of the town from being allowed 
to vote for Members of Parliament, but he 
wished the limits of the borough, as settled 
by ancient records, should be preserved. 

Mr. Wilks begged to understand whether 
a formal advantage was to be taken to 
resist the amendment he had proposed, be- 
cause he had not interfered when the 
Chairman was reading the early part of the 
clause. 

Lord Althorp said, he considered the hon. 
Gentleman had allowed the proper time to 
go by before he had proposed his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Wilks begged leave to give notice, 
that he should propose the Amendment on 
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the bringing up of the Report, as the ques- 
tion was too important to be eluded by a 
side wind. 

Mr. James L. Knight proposed an Amend- 
ment as an addition to the Clause, to the 
following effect, “Provided also, that this 
Actshall not take effect till the Act of Parlia- 
ment settling the boundariesand constituency 
of boroughs shall be passed.” He had appre- 
hended that the Bill was not to take effect 
until that point had been accomplished, but 
the clause as it stood seemed to allow it 
might be brought into operation before the 
Boundary Bill passed, by which great incon- 
venience might arise to the old constituency ; 
he therefore desired its effects should be 
limited by the provision he had proposed. 
He believed no substantial objections could 
be made to the adoption of these words as 
part of the clause, and, therefore, he now 
begged leave to move that they be inserted 
therein. 

Sir Charles Wetherell considered the 
Amendment absolutely necessary, and he 
trusted the noble Lord did not think it 
was brought forward to create delay and 
cause vexation. ‘The clause certainly could 
not be agreed to without some such addi- 
tional provision as was proposed by his 
hon. and learned friend. 

Lord Althorp considered the Amendment 
unnecessary, inasmuch as the Bill, as it 
stood at present, contained a clause provid« 
ing against the contingency which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite supposed 
to be possible. 

Mr. Goulburn thought, with his hon. 
and learned friend (Mr. Knight), that if a 
dissolution of Parliament should take 
place before the passing of the intended 
Boundary Bill, many boroughs would have 
no constituency. 

Lord Althorp said, that he should have 
no objection to consider the proposition of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, if it were 
brought forward, not as an Amendment, 
but as a separate clause. 

Mr. Knight said, that if he understood 
from the noble Lord that such a clause 
would be inserted in the Bill, he would 
not press his Motion. 

Lord Althorp trusted that he should not 
be pressed to divide at once on a proposi- 
tion for which he was wholly unprepared. 

Mr. Goulburn said, they had better de- 
lay the further consideration of the subject, 
to allow the noble Lord an opportunity of. 
considering the matter maturely. In many 
boroughs it was a question affecting the 
rights of property as well as of voting. 


second Day. 
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Mr. William Bankes said, that since it 
appeared that the noble Lord had met 
with an unexpected difficulty, which he 
required time to consider, surely he would 
not require Gentlemen upon that (the 
Opposition) side of the House to divide at 
once in favour of the clause as it at present 
stood, without having time to consider 
whether the Amendment now proposed 
would be equally effectual if proposed 
as a separate clause. 

Mr. Croker suggested that the Chair- 
man should report progress, and ask leave 
to sit again. 

Agreed to. The House resumed. 

Vestrirs) Act AMENDMENT BIL1.] 
Sir John Hobhouse moved the second read- 
ing of the Vestries’ Act Amendment bill. 
Its object was to improve the former Bill 
in certain matters of detail; without such 
improvement, indeed, the present law would 
be inoperative. In the late Act it was 
enacted that it should not be compulsorily 
adopted in any parish except one half of all 
the parishioners attended the Vestry and 
voted for its adoption, but that noparishioner 
should be at liberty to vote until he had 
paid up all his arrears of parochial taxes. 
It was not stated in the Act what were to 
be deemed parochial taxes, and he imme- 
diately thought difficulties would arise, on 
that account, and he, accordingly, had 
moved for certain returns to elucidate the 
question ; by these returns he understood, 
that in the parish of St. James’s, West- 
minster, out of 2,850 persons who were 
rated, only 135 persons would be qualified 
to vote. In fact, the whole power of the 
parish was in the hands of those who re- 
fused to attend the Vestry, or even to 
qualify themselves to vote, because the ex- 
isting law had not specifically defined what 
were or what were not to be considered 
parochial taxes. His great object by the 
proposed Bill, therefore, was, to declare and 
define exactly the qualification of a voter, 
and he hoped the House would allow the 
Bill to go into a Committee to have that 
question fully discussed. He had one or 
two further Amendments to propose of a 
trifling nature, he therefore begged leave 
to move, that the Bill be read a second 
time. 

Mr. Mackinnon said, he had been in- 
trusted with a petition against the Bill, by 
some of the most respectable land and 
house holders of Marylebone parish; he 
had been prevented from presenting that 
petition at an early period of the evening, 
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by the long discussion which took place on 
the Irish tithe petition. As the rules of 
the House prevented him from then pre- 
senting it, he would proceed briefly to 
state his reasons for opposing the second 
reading of the Bill. The Vestry Bill 
that. passed last Session, enacted that two- 
thirds of the rate-payers in any parish 
must give their consent, in order to carry 
its provisions into operation. This was a 
fair majority of the parish, and an equitable 
enactment. But the present Bill upset 
the whole of that clause, and gave the 
entire control and choice of the parish to 
the majority of those who might be as- 
sembled at a vestry meeting, on four days’ 
notice being given. Could any provisions 
of an enactment be more _ preposterous 
than this? It was notorious that, in 
the metropolis, in the months of August 
and September, most of the upper and 
middle classes went out of town, and 
those who did remain commonly at that 
season of the year, left town on a Satur- 
day and returned on the following Mon- 
day. If notice, therefore, of a vestry meet- 
ing for this purpose was given on a Friday, 
the parties most interested, from their 
wealth and station in life, might be absent 
on the Saturday, Sunday, and part of 
Monday; and on Tuesday the meeting 
would take place, and be attended, perhaps, 
by ten, or fifteen, or twenty persons, little 
above the station of those who received 
parish relief; and a majority of such per- 
sons, so assembled, was to be considered as 
conveying the sense of the parish under 
this Bill. Again, the Bill enacted that the 
parishioners paying poor-rates alone should 
be entitled to vote, without specifying that 
all other parochial rates must also be 
paid. What did this distinction amount 
to but an attack on the Church, and an 
indueement to those (already disinclined 
in many places to do so) not to pay the 
Church-rate? There was also a proviso 
inserted in one of these clauses, that all 
parishes out of the city of London or 
liberties of Westminster, should have the 
qualification reduced from 40/1. to 251. 
The parish of Marylebone, the most 
populous and wealthy parish in Great Bri- 
tain, was thereby left out of the exception, 
and placed on the same footing as a small 
petty parish in a country town, while the 
other parishes in London and Westminster 
were to retain the qualification of 401. 
How was it possible for the hon. member 
for Westminster to reconcile himself -to 
such monstrous absurdities as these? The 
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fact was, that the hon. Gentleman got the 
last bill passed in order to obtain popularity 
with his constituents, the radical portion 
of whom, however, were not satisfied with 
it, and now urged him on to carry this new 
republican Bill through the House. This 
Bill, in short, was quite the prototype of 


the Reform Bill; which, if it was passed, | 
would please no one, and its framers would 


be obliged, in order to secure their mob 
popularity, to amend it next year by one 


still more popular, till at last the proposed | 


Universal Suffrage and Election by Ballot 


be carried. He intended to oppose both these 


measures, and he now moved that this Bill 
be read a second time this day six months. 

Mr. John Weyland said, that if the 
2,800 rate-pavers mentioned by the hon. 
Baronet would only pay up their rates, 
they would be able to vote under the last 
Act. The only effect of the Bill would be 
to promote the ambitious views of those 
persons who desired, for their own pur- 
poses, that every parish should be placed 
under the control of the lowest class of the 
householders. 

Mr. Lamb joined with the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite in requesting that the hon, 
Baronet would not press the Bill. It 
seemed to him to be a very premature piece 
of legislation, for the bill which passed 
last Session had not yet been tried. It 
would not come into operation until March 
next, and it ought to have a fair trial be- 
fore the House agreed to set aside its pro- 
visions for the Amendments proposed by 
the hon. Baronet. 

Sir Charles Forbes also thought, that the 
Bill passed in the last Session ought to be 
fairly tried before the House entertained 
any new proposition. 

Mr. Hume was sorry to see so much op- 
position offered to the Bill in its present 
stage. The bill of last Session was a 
good Bill when it went up to the Lords, 
but some of its best provisions were de- 
stroyed in the other House. If the Bill 
should be sent to a Committee up-stairs, or 
if evidence were received upon it at the 
bar, he would undertake to prove, to the 


satisfaction of the House, that the last | 
bill, unless amended as the hon. Baronet | 
proposed, could never be brought into opera- | 


tion in many parishes. 


Mr. Hunt supported the original Motion. | 


He was satisfied that the Act in its present 
shape could be of no use. 

Sir John Hobhouse contended, that 
many parishes would be wholly excluded 
from the benefits of the bill passed last ses- 
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‘ sion, unless the Amendments proposed by 
the Bill now before the House should be 
adopted. That Act stated, that every in- 
dividual, to be qualified to vote at a pa- 
rochial meeting for the adoption or rejection 
of the Act of last session, must have paid 
up all parochial rates within six months. 
Supposing, therefore, that the existing 
parochial authorities intended to oppose 
the adoption of the Act, they would make 
a rate which the parishioners would resist. 
The question between them must then be 
, decided before the Courts of Law, and un- 
til it was so, the Act could never be adopt- 
ed by the Parish. Was it to be believed 
the House of Lords calculated by their 
amendments that the effect of them would be 
to throw this possible power into the hands of 
the parochialauthorities? Certainly not ; but 
this late Act gave it to them, notwithstand- 
ing. Then as to the question of what were 
parochial taxes, did hon. Members know 
that the land-tax had been decided by the 
Court of King’s Bench to be a parochial 
tax. In Marylebone, this tax was very 
trifling; in St. James’s it was a shilling 
in the pound; in other parishes it had 
been redeemed ; but when that was not the 
case, questions of very great nicety might, 
and did frequently, arise. The House of 
Lords could have had no desire, when they 
amended the late bill, to involve the 
parishes in such questions. He had frequent- 
ly inquired in the proceedings relating to 
this question, if there was any Act of Par- 
liament to be found in which those who 
did not vote had been given an effectual 
power to oppose those who did. But, by 
the operation of the late bill, those who 
stayed away from a vestry meeting had a 
negative power of that sort. Again, all 
those who gave their votes might be ex- 
amined by the proper authoritics to prove 
their having duly paid their rates; but 
those who did not vote were exempt from 
the same examination. These consider- 
ations would, he hoped, prevail on the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Under-Secretary of 
State, when he reflected upon them, to 
withdraw his opposition to the present mea- 
sure. That right hon. Gentleman had 
approved the bill of last session, and his 
only objection to this was, that it was ne- 





_cessary to try how the former would work 
before they attempted to amend it ; but as 
it stood at present, it never could be carried 
into practice. He must further state to 
hon. Gentlemen, that if they would con- 
descend to give due consideration to the 
‘question, they would find that those who 
‘ 
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had money to pay, both for public and pa- 
rochial purposes, required to have some con- 
trol over those who were to dispose of it. 
He had as great an objection to turbulence 
as any hon. Member in the House, but he 
would advise, as an improvement upon the 
existing state of affairs, that, instead of al- 
ways shutting the valve downwards, they 
should direct it upwards, and, by that 
means, allow the effervescence toescape. He 
should, therefore, from all these considera- 
tions, press the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. John MWeyland explained, that the 
hon. Baronet had left the main argument 
against his Bill untouched, and that was, 
that a small proportion of the parishion- 
ers, both in number and amount of rate, 
might, by the means of it, transfer the 
government of a parish to themselves ; 
whereas the former bill enacted that only 
a majority of the whole rate-payers of the 
parish, being present at a Vestry, whether 
high or low, could adopt that Bill. This 
was the great difference between the Bills. 

The House divided on the question that 
the word “ now” stand part of the question. 
Ayes 40; Noes 44—Majority 4. 

Bill to be read a second time that day 
six months. 
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Minures.] Bills. Brought up from the Commons and read 
a first time; the Land Revenue (Buckingham Palace), and 
Charitable Funds. 


Irish Magtstracy—Frrs on Com- 
missions.| The Earl of Wicklow said, 
that in rising to put a question to the noble 
Viscount regarding the state of the Irish 
Magistracy, he had no wish to augment the 
embarrassment in which he knew the noble 
Viscount and his coileagues in the Govern- 
ment were now placed by the difficult and 
dangerous situation of Ireland ; but, for 
several days past, he had been anxious to 
gain some information on the subject,though 
he had refrained from troubling the noble 
Viscount with any questions, in the hope 
that he should heay, directly or indirectly, 
something that would be satisfactory upon 
the subject. It was unnecessary for him 
to draw any picture of the present wretched 
condition of Ireland. One whole province, 
in the centre of the kingdom, was in actual 
hostility to the laws of the country, and 
marshalled and arrayed against the forces 
of the State, at the bidding of a set of 
demagogues and Jesuits. Religious ani- 
mosities were revived, and were glowing 
with a malignity unprecedented even in 
that country. He was aware, that the 
noble Viscount might allege, in answer 
to his observations, that if there were 
now no Magistrates in the Commission 
of the Peace in Ireland, it was not the 
fault of the Government; and the noble 
Viscount could make that allegation with 
perfect truth. He was aware, that it was 
necessary for Magistrates at the commence- 
ment of a new reign to receive new Com- 
missions. He was aware, that the fees on 
those new Commissions were regulated by 
Act of Parliament, and that they were 
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not placed at the disposal of the Executive 
Government. He was also aware, that he 
might be told, that the Government of 
Ireland was guilty of no fault in preparing 
these new commissions of the Peace. He 
knew that the old Commissions were not 
cancelled until due notice had been given 
to the Magistracy, that the new commis- 
sions were ready to be issued. But it was 
alibel on the Magistracy of Ireland to sup- 
pose, that any portion of them, in refusing 
to take out those new commissions, were 
influenced by a wish to reduce the paltry 
fees paid upon them. He knew that these 
fees had been reduced from 10/. to some- 
where about 3/., and he would not degrade 
theMagistracy by stopping to vindicate them 
from the charge of being reluctant to pay 
so insignificant and wretched a fee. He 
thought it right, however, to state the rea- 
sons which he had heard advanced as the 
real grounds for their refusing to take out 
these commissions. ‘They had learned that 
the fees paid by the Magistrates of Eng- 
land, under similar circumstances, were 
much less than those which they were 
culled upon to pay ; and they thought that 
the fees in Ireland ought to be reduced to 
a level with those in England. ‘They also 
conceived, but erroneously, that the neces- 
sity for taking out these commissions 
arose out of the act of last Session for 
the establishment of Lords-lieutenant in 
the different counties of Ireland: for they 
supposed that they had all received new 
Commissions at the accession of his pre- 
sent Majesty, William 4th. They con- 
ceived, too, and on this point they were 
equally mistaken, that all these fees were 
the perquisites of the Secretary of the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. He was sorry that 
they entertained any such notion. For 
that noble and learned Lord he entertained 
great respect. He believed him to be as 
honest and upright a statesman as he knew 
him to be an able and eloquent orator. It 
was the misfortune, however, of Lord 
Plunkett, that the unpopularity of the 
Government to which he was allied was 
visited at present upon his head. He was 
sure that their Lordships must see the ne- 
cessity of remedying the evil which had 
arisen out of the operation of these reasons. 
Let them suppose what would be the con- 
sequences, if any one county, even in this 
tranquil country were left entirely without 
a Magistracy : and then let them judge how 
aggravated these consequences would be 
when such was actually the case in Ireland. 
He had that morning received a letter from 
VOL. IX, {3 
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the paymaster of the militia regiment which 
he had the honour to command, informing 
him that he could not transmit the requi- 
site affidavits, owing to the want of a 
Magistracy in the county to attest the sig- 
natures. He had also received a similar 
letter from a very respectable quarter, stat- 
ing, that from the want of a Magistracy, 
the most ordinary magisterial acts could 
not at present be performed. He would 
add, that if an assault, or even a murder 
were committed—and there were such 
things as assaults and murders in that part 
of the world—there were no Magistrates 
at present before whom the informations 
could be sworn. He therefore rose to ask 
the noble Viscount—not what measure he 
had in contemplation, for there was no time 
now for contemplation, but, what measure 
he had in preparation or in progress, to 
remedy this evil, and to induce the Magis- 
trates to resume their functions ? 

Viscount Melbourne begged to acquaint 
the noble Earl, that he had no measure 
either in progress or in contemplation upon 
the subject. He hoped that the statement 
which the noble Earl had just made would 
remedy the evils of which he had com- 
plained ; for the noble Earl, in that state- 
ment, had explained the misconceptions on 
which he was convinced the magistracy of 
Ireland had refused to pay these fees, and 
to take up their commissions. The noble 
Earl had begun his question with a series 
of observations, not of the most regular 
character, in which he had drawn a picture 
of what he was pleased to denominate the 
painful state of Ireland. Undoubtedly 
there were dangers in the present condition 
of Ireland; but, without following the 
noble Earl into the discussion which he had 
somewhat irregularly introduced, he would 
say, from what had come to his own know- 
ledge, that the noble Earl had painted those 
dangers in too deep colours, and had attri- 
buted to them a more violent character than 
that which they really possessed. He 
trusted that the noble Earl’s statement 
would teach the Magistracy of Ireland what 
course they ought to pursue. The Act of 
the Ist of King William 4th, cap. 43, did 
away with all fees payable on the renewal 
of commissions which expired on the demise 
of the Crown, but it also stated, that the 
officers who prepared those commissions 
should have due compensation for such fees 
upon terms to be settled by the Lords of 
the Treasury. The Lords of the Treasury 
accordingly had fixed the terms of that 
compensation ; they had reduced the fees 
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from 101. to 2l. 13s. 6d., and the Magistrates 
were in error when they supposed that 
this was a larger fee than that which 
was paid for the performance of a similar 
duty in England. The Commissions of the 
Peace in Ireland were placed on a different 
footing from the Commissions of the Peace 
in England. A Commission of the Peace 
in England was addressed to the individual 
Magistrate only ; but in Ireland, it was a 
commission which included the name of the 
individual in a commission that was made 
out for all the Magistracy of the county. 
Therefore, as it was a work of some time 
and some labour, the fee charged was not 
too large a sum for the remuneration of the 
officer who settled the commission. He 
trusted that the Magistrates of Ireland, 
when they read the statement of the noble 
Earl, would listen to the dictates of reason, 
and would not deprive the country of the 
benefit of their services. On these grounds 
he thought that all further comment upon 
the observations which had fallen from the 
noble Earl was quite unnecessary. 

Earl Grey trusted, with his noble friend, 
that the good sense of the Magistracy of 
Treland would remedy the evil of which 
the noble Earl complained. As there could 
be no doubt but that the fees charged were 
legal, he did not see how the Government 
could interfere. At the same time, he 
wished to remind their Lordships, that a 
bill had been brought into the other House 
some years ago by General Ponsonby, which 
had for its object to do away with the ne- 
cessity of renewing Commissions of the 
Peace on the demise of the Crown, but 
that Bill was altered in its progress at the 
suggestion of the late Lord Castlereagh, 
and its operation limited to the accession 
of George 4th, in consequence of the 
number of commissions which had been 
issued during the Regency. He would 
make no further remarks on the noble Earl’s 
statement with regard to the unpopularity 
of the Government and the Lord Chancellor 
in Ireland, than to observe, that it was un- 
fortunate in this case that unpopularity at- 
tached to the Lord Chancellor’s Secretary, 
who received only 17s. Gd. out of the sum 
of 2/. 13s. 6d. which was to be paid on 
the renewal of the commissions. 

The Earl of Wicklow deemed the answer 
of the noble Earl so far satisfactory, that 
he hoped the Irish Magistracy would be in- 
duced by it to take out their commissions 
without delay. Atthe same same time, he 
must express a hope that these fees would 
be assimilated in England and Ireland. 
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Viscount Melbourne said, he was not 
aware that any difference existed between 
the amounts of fees as payable on the re- 
newal of commissions in both countries. 

Earl Grey said, there was such a differ- 
ence; the fees were much less in England 
than in Ireland. 

The Marquis of Westmeath said, from 
his own knowledge he could assert, that 
the principal objection to renewing these 
commissions arose from the amount of fees 
charged upon them. 


CONVENTION FOR THE SUPPRESSION 
or THE Stave TRape.] Lord Ellen- 
borough rose to make two motions, for 
returns to which he supposed that no 
objection would be offered. The first 
motion was, for “ An account of the 
number of vessels seized and con- 
demned in each year, by the Mixed Com- 
mission under the several treaties with 
foreign States, for the suppression of the 
Slave-trade, specifying the countries to 
which such vessels belonged.” And the 
second for— An account of the number of 
vessels belonging to his Majesty’s navy, 
which have been employed from the year 
1817, inclusive, to the present time, under 
special instruction for the suppression of 
the Slave-trade.” He would avail himself 
of this opportunity to make a few observa- 
tions on the convention which had been 
recently made between his Majesty and the 
king of the French, for the more effectual 
suppression of the slave-trade, and to ask 
for explanations on one or two points con- 
nected with it from the noble Earl at the 
head of his Majesty’s Government. When 
he heard the expression used by his Ma- 
jesty- in his most gracious Speech on the 
opening of Parliament—namely, that this 
convention had for its basis the concession 
of reciprocal rights, and would, he trusted, 
enable the naval forces of the two countries, 
by their combined efforts, to accomplish an 
object which was felt by both to be so im- 
portant to the interests of humanity—- 
when, he repeated, he heard that expression 
fall from his Majesty, he did expect 
that the treaty so concluded would be not 
less efficient than preceding _ treaties. 
Great, however, had been his disappoint- 
ment on reading the convention which had 
been recently placed on their Lordships’ 
Table, for he found it much less efficient 
than those which had gone before it. First 
of all, it wanted the instructions which 
formed part of all the other treaties: next, 
it wanted a provision for the indemnifi- 
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cation of his Majesty’s subjects, in case of 
any abuse of the right of search now con- 
ceded; and last of all, the limits under 
which that right of search was to be exer- 
cised were more strict and definite than 
they had been in any former treaties. 
There was no such limitation in the 
treaties which we had formed with Spain 
and with Portugal, in which the right of 
search had been reciprocally conceded, as 
was contained in this treaty. In _ the 
treaties with Sweden and with the Nether- 
lands it was provided that the right of 
search should not be exercised in the Medi- 
terranean or in any other European sea—a 
limitation which made the right of search 
as extensive as it was necessary, inasmuch 
as no slave-trade was carried on within 
those seas. In this treaty the limits were 
more restricted than in any other, for they 
were confined to that part of the western 
coast of Africa which runs from Cape 
Verd to ten degrees south of the Equator ; 
to the islands of Madagascar, Cuba, and 
Porto Rico, and a distance of twenty 
leagues from their coasts; and to the same 
distance from the coast of Brazil. More- 
over, the right of search was not to be 
exercised beyond those limits, unless the 
cruisers to whom it was given came up 
with the slave-ship beyond those limits 
without having ever lost sight of her; so 
that, if a night intervened, the right of 
search could not be exercised beyond the 
space which he had already mentioned. If 
their Lordships would only take this point 
into their consideration, they would see 
that this limitation nullified the provisions 
which were included in the treaties which 
we had made with the other four Powers. 
There was another difference between this 
convention and the preceding conventions, 
which he deemed still more important. 
In the conventions with Spain and Portugal 
there was no limitation as to the number of 
vessels of each kingdom which were to be 
employed under them. In the conventions 
with the Netherlands and with Sweden, 
there was a limitation that not more than 
twelve vessels should be so employed. But 
in this convention it was provided, that in 
no case should the number of the cruisers 
of the one nation be more than double the 
number of the cruisers of the other. 
France, therefore, by declining to employ 
any vessels, would prevent us from em- 
ploying any, and would thus be enabled 
to nullify every provision of the treaty. 
There was also an article in this con- 
vention, by which the contracting parties 
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to it agreed to invite the other maritime 
powers to accede to it within as short a 
period as possible, so that any maritime 
power, by declining to employ any vessel, 
might nullify this convention with regard 
both to England and to France. It could 
not be desired by us, that the four Powers 
to whom he had already alluded—namely, 
Spain, Portugal, Sweden, aud the Nether- 
lands, should accede to this convention, 
inasmuch as they would be less restricted 
by it than they were at present. Under all 
the other treaties the vessels seized were 
carried before a mixed commission. By the 
present convention, the vessels captured for 
being engaged in the slave-trade, or as 
being suspected of being fitted out for that 
infamous traffic, were to be delivered over 
without delay to the jurisdiction of the 
nation to which they belonged, and were 
only to be judged according to the laws in 
force in that nation. This clause of the 
convention, therefore, enabled France, by 
a change in her municipal laws, to deprive 
the treaty of any value. When he made 
these observations on the discrepancies of 
this convention and of its predecessors, he 
trusted that it would not be supposed that 
he objected to the Government for having 
made some concession with regard to the 
mixed commission; for he knew that in 
America, and he believed in France also, 
there prevailed great objections to allowing 
their citizens to be tried by a mixed com- 
mission. Neither did he object to the 
Government having agreed to these narrow 
limits, if wider ones could not be obtained. 
What he objected to was this: that Go- 
vernment had accompanied this convention 
with provisions which enabled France, if 
so inclined, to nullify it altogether. In 
every other convention, the instructions 
accompanied the convention; here they 
were to be drawn up and agreed upon by 
the two Governments: so that, until they 
were drawn up and agreed upon, the con- 
vention was a dead letter. The instructions 
here were extraneous from the treaty, and 
must form a supplemental treaty by them- 
selves ; and very important and very deli- 
cate would be the question, when the two 
Governments should come to consider what 
the instructions ought to be. The instruc- 
tions would be most important as to what 
should be admitted to be proof that a 
vessel was engaged in the slave-trade, or 
that it was fitted out with a view of being 
engaged in that trade, when there were no 
slaves on board. There were also cases 
which ought to be excepted from seizure, 
2C2 
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where there were slaves on board a vessel 
either as servants or as sailors, and not for 
traffic. In our trading vessels from the 
East and West Indies it was possible that 
slaves might be on board under circum- 
stances which would render it difficult to 
decide whether they were slaves or not. 
There was another point of importance on 
which it would be necessary that there 
should be some positive instruction, and 
that was, what should be the right of search 
when a vessel was under the convoy of a 
vessel of war belonging to another State. 
That would be a question of great difficulty 
—first, as to whether any right of search 
should be given under such circumstances ; 
and next, as to the manner in which it 
should be exercised, if given. There was 
also another question of difficulty to which 
he wished to call the attention of the 
noble Earl, and that was, whether any 
right of search could exist when a vessel 
was within cannon-shot of the shore of 
another State. All these questions must be 
decided, and they could only be decided 
by a supplemental treaty. It was therefore 
not only immature, but also impolitic, to 
bring this convention under the notice of 
Parliament before all these points were 
arranged. Let all this be done; there 
remained that of which he did not under- 
stand the omission—he alluded to the 
means of indemnifying his Majesty’s sub- 


jects who might be stopped unjustly by 


French cruisers. There could be no ob- 


jection, on the part of France, on point of 


principle, to grant this indemnification. 
By this convention, so little restrictive on 
I’rance—for she had but few vessels on 
which we could exercise the right of search 
—by this convention we subjected to search 
all our numerous vessels which were en- 
gaged in the South American trade, the 
African trade, the West-Indian trade, and 
in our trade with the country parts of the 
East Indies. He therefore thought, that 
it was absolutely necessary that there 
should be a provision in this convention, as 
there was in all its predecessors, for the 
indemnification of British subjects, in case 
of any abuse of that great power which we 
were now granting to France, for the sake 
of the interests of humanity. He, therefore, 
desired to know, first, what progress had 
been made in drawing up these instruc- 
tions? and next, what fund, if any, was 
provided for the indemnification of British 
subjects, for losses which it was possible 
they might incur under the operations of 
this convention ? 
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Earl Grey expressed his satisfaction 
that the noble Baron, though he found 
fault with the details of the convention, 
did not object to the principle on which it 
was founded. He thought that by this 
convention a great advantage had been 
gained, not only for England but for hu- 
manity in general, by the further preven- 
tion of that inhuman traffic in the sinews and 
muscles of man — the slave-trade— which 
he trusted would be the result of the 
execution of this convention. He thought 
that his Majesty had not been ill-advised to 
make that statement in his opening speech 
to Parliament to which the noble Baron 
had alluded. It was true, that this treaty 
was not so extensive as those which had 
been made with Spain, Portugal, Sweden, 
and the Netherlands; but their Lordships 
must be aware—and none more than the 
members of the late Administration—of 
the difficulty of making any arrangement 
on this subject with France. Their Lord- 
ships must know the jealousy which existed 
in that country as to the right of search. 
It existed not only in France, but also in 
the United States of America, and he be- 
lieved it was also felt by the officers of our 
own navy. He therefore thought, that 
much had been done in obtaining the 
agreement of France to the provisions of 
this convention ; for though it was not so 
extensive as our conventions with the other 
Powers, it was sufficiently extensive to 
enable the navies of the two countries to 
check that trade which disgraced humanity, 
and of which both Governments anxiously 
wished to see the termination. The noble 
Lord had complained that the limits were 
more restricted under this than under any 
former convention. They were so; but 
after the best inquiries that could be made, 
and the best information that could be 
collected, it was believed that the right of 
search, within the limits and under the 
conditions mentioned in the convention, 
would be most effectual. Besides, that very 
limitation might serve as some counter- 
poise to the danger which the noble Lord 
anticipated our shipping would incur from 
the concession of this right of search. The 
noble Lord had stated his apprehension, 
that as the number of cruisers to be em- 
ployed by each of the Powers was not 
specified, and as each was restricted to 
employ not more than double the number 
of the cruisers of the other, one of the 
Powers, by refusing to employ any cruisers, 
might compel the other to do the same, 
and would thus nullify and defeat the con 
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vention. Now this supposition took it for 
granted, that there would be a want of 
good faith on the part of France in the exe- 
cution of the treaty. If there were that want 
of good faith on the part of the French go- 
vernment, he did not know by what form of 
words he could possiblybind it. With respect 
to the mixed commission alluded to by the 
noble Lord, whatever disposition the French 
government might feel with regard to an 
arrangement of that nature, it was totally 
inconsistent with French law. It was 
incompatible with the law of France that 
the property of any French subject should 
be brought for adjudication before any 
other than a French tribunal. The French 
law might perhaps be altered hereafter, but 
at present it opposed an insurmountable 
objection to the plan of trying these cases 
by a mixed commission. For the present, 
however, a part of that difficulty had been 
got over. It was proposed to appoint a 
French consul with full power to decide 
on all such questions as might arise out of 
this treaty, such consul to be resident either 
at Sierra Leone or Fernando Po, to save the 
necessity of vessels proceeding further than 
was absolutely necessary for the purpose of 
adjudication. The noble Lord had _ pro- 
posed two questions, having for theiz object 
to ascertain in what state the instructions 
were, and whether any measures would be 
adopted to procure indemnification for 
English subjects who might be injured by 
improper conduct on the part of the French 
cruisers. He could not give the noble Lord 
a satisfactory answer to cither of the ques- 
tions the noble Lord had put. He was not 
prepared to say in what state the instruc- 
tions were; but he believed he might state 
with some confidence, that there would be 
no difficulty on the subject, and that they 
would be placed on a most satisfactory 
footing. With respect to the noble Lord’s 
second question, as to the procuring of 
indemnification, all he could say was, that 
until some specific arrangement could be 
made (and he was not prepared either to 
admit or deny that this would be done), 
any undue exercise of power by the French 
cruisers would stand on the same footing 
as any injury committed by one State 
against another. A representation of the 
injury would be made, and redress, he 
hoped, obtained, where the justice of the 
case required it. This was all that he felt 
himself called upon to say on the present 
occasion, and he would therefore sit down 
with once more remarking, that, even by 
the admission of the noble Lord, consider 
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able advantage had been gained by the 
treaty. 

Lord Ellenborough remarked, that the 
noble Earl had stated, that injuries to 
British property would be redressed in the 
usual manner, on proper demand for repa- 
ration being made. So they might without 
this treaty ; but the object of it ought to 
have been specifically to put an end to such 
a practice, by rendering the demand for such 
redress unnecessary. It was, also, perfectly 
clear, that the Crown, of its own authority, 
could not carry into effect this or any other 
treaty upon the subject without coming to 
Parliament for its sanction. The King 
possessed no power to permit foreign ships 
of war to search British merchant-vessels, 
nor could the Crown of its own right in- 
demnify the subjects of other States if in- 
jured in the process of carrying such a 
treaty into effect. As to another point to 
which the noble Earl had alluded, he 
begged to call to the recollection of the 
House, that both the South American and 
the Indian trade, by the usual course of 
navigation, came within the limits defined 
by the treaty. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, that the 
treaty under consideration was the first he 
had ever known to have been laid before 
Parliament as an original treaty in the 
French language. It had been the inva- 
riable practice, since Lord Grenville was 
in the Foreign Ofiice, to have every original 
treaty in the English language. He did 
not wish to press this point as of undue 
importance (though it was not wholly un- 
important); but he had felt it necessary 
to allude to it, lest the present proceeding 
might be drawn into a precedent. 

Viscount Goderich observed, that a copy 
of the treaty in English was also laid upon 
the Table. 

The Earl of Aberdeen replied, that the 
document on the Table was a translation ; 
but there ought to be two original treaties, 
one French, and the other English. 

Earl Grey expressed a wish that there 
should be no departure from any rule which 
existed on the subject. For his part he 
knew nothing of the matter. He took it 
for granted that the papers would be sent 
to the Foreign Office in the usual form. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, that the 
noble Earl did not seem to understand the 
point to which he had referred. The mis- 
take which had been committed could not 
be remedied. Our Ambassador had signed 
a French treaty, instead of signing one in 
Fyench and another in English, The 
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omission was, of course, accidental on the 
part of Lord Granville. He did not mean 
to do more than advert to it. 

Motion agreed to. 


— fees c0er 2007 — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, January 24, 1832. 


Minutes.) Bills brought in. By the Lorp Apvocate, to 
provide for the due carrying on of the business of the Court 
of Session in Scotland, when interrupted by the death or 
absence of a Judge:—By Mr. Crampton, to amend the 
Acts 58th and 59th George 5rd, to establish Fever Hos- 
pitals, and for the prevention of Contagious Disease in 
Ireland. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Croker, the 
authorities on which the Commissioners fixed the boun- 
daries of Boroughs and Towns; and an account of the 
Assessed Taxes paid by each with relation to the Reform 
Bill:—On the Motion of Mr. LirrLeron, of the quantities 
of British Iron, Hardwares, and Cutlery exported during 
each year from 1825 toe 1851, inclusive, distinguishing each 
year, and the countries to which the same was exported ; 
of Foreign Iron imported and exported again during 
each of these years, distinguishing the several sorts, and 
the Countries to which it was exported:—On the Motion 
of Mr. FRESHFIELD, for a Copy of the Rules and Orders 
for regulating the New Bankruptcy Courts made by the 
Judges of Review. 

Petitions presented. By Sir Epwarp Scott, from the 
Burgage-Freeholders of Lichfield, praying that the resi- 
dence of Freeholders in that place might be enforced. 
Against the General Registry Bill, by Mr. SANFORD, 
from Somerton and Crewkerne, Somerset:—By Lord 
SAnpDon, from Liverpool :—By Mr. STRICKLAND, from 
Bridlington, Yorkshire:—By Lord CAvenpIsu, from Der- 
byshire. By Mr. JEPHSON, from the Parishes of Whitchurch 
and Garracloyne, in the County of Cork, complaining of 
the amount of Grand Jury Assessments; and from the 
Inhabitants of Greenagh, for an Amendment of the Tithe- 
laws. By Mr. Drake, from Agmondesham, against the 
Reform Bill. By Mr. Hunt, from a number of Me- 
chanics in the Parish of Lambeth, against the Anatomy 
Bill. By Mr. Humr, from the Inhabitants of Dingeston, 
Tregare, and eight other places against the Tithe Laws in 
Ireland ; and one from a place in the County of Monmouth 
on the same subject. By Mr. SAN¥ForpD, from John 
Ward, against the regulations for the Silk Trade. 


Exports and Imports. 


Exports AND Imports. ] Mr. Littleton 
moved for an account of the quantity of 
Hardware and manufactured Iron exported 
from England to the last year. 

Mr. Hume expressed his regret that he 
did not see any of his Majesty’s Ministers 
in their places on this occasion, as he was 
anxious for some explanation of the fact 
why an annual account was not laid before 
the House of the amount of exports and 
imports of the United Kingdom. Such an 
account would be of the utmost importance, 
as well for the information to which Mem- 
bers would thus have easy access, as also 
for the great saving of expense which it 
would occasion. He had no doubt that a 
saving of some 30,000/. a-year might be 
made, by having one general account of ex- 
ports and imports laid before the House 
every year, at the commencement of each 
Session, From the want of such account, 
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Schools of Anatomy. 


Members who desired information as to 
any particular branch of our exports and 
imports, were obliged to move for separate 
returns, by which great expense, and often 
great delay, were occasioned ; and then the 
information was not obtained in that satis- 
factory manner which was desirable. He 
had that morning got an account from the 
United States of America, in which one 
might find at a glance the amount of ex- 
ports and imports for any year during a 
number of years, and he did net see why a 
similar account should not be published by 
the Government of this country every vear. 
He did not know what Ministers had to do 
that they could not publish such an account. 
The motion was then agreed to. 


Scuoois oF ANATOMY—EXPLANATION. | 
Mr. Hunt presented a Petition from a 
person named Robert Thomas Webb, of 
York-street, Marylebone, Surgeon, stating, 
that he was what was caJled an Atheist, 
and was perfectly indifferent as to what 
became of his body after his death. He, 
therefore, had no objection that his body 
should be dissected for the benefit of 
Science, but he had a wife and family who 
all professed the Christian religion, and in 
regard to their feelings he would object to 
dissection ; he, therefore, prayed the House 
not to pass the Anatomy Bill. 

Lord Morpeth would take this opportu- 
nity of correcting an error as to what fell 
from the hon. member for Preston, in al- 
luding to the petition from Leeds, which 
he (Lord Morpeth) had presented last 
night. The hon. Member had alluded to 
a person who was instrumental in getting 
up the petition, and stated that he was a 
man who had roasted his Bible, and had 
rejected all religion; but in some of the 
papers this act had been attributed to a 
highly respectable individual, Mr. Baines, 
of Leeds, on whom he was sure it was not 
the hon. Member’s intention to cast any 
such imputation. 

Mr. Hunt was sure the recollection of 
the House would bear him out in the de- 
claration that he had made no such charge 
aginst Mr. Baines, whom, whatever objec- 
tions he might otherwise have to him, he 
believed to be a religious man, and inca- 
pable of any such act as had been coupled 
with his name in the report. What he 
stated was, that a person named Smithson, 
and others, who had assisted Mr. Baines in 
getting up the petition, were persons of the 
character he had mentioned ; and it was 
one of them (Smithson, we understood) 
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who had roasted his Bible. Although Mr. 
Baines had been in the habit of attacking 
him behind his back, in his paper, he would 
not make any charge against him which he 
did not believe to be well founded, and cer- 
tainly he had made none of the kind al- 
luded to. 

Mr. Strickland said, that any person who 
had heard distinctly what fell from the hon. 
Member (Mr. Hunt) must recollect that he 
had not used the words imputed to him. 
The error, no doubt, arose not from inten- 
tion, but from the difficulty of hearing. 
No man who knew Mr. Baines could 
believe him capable of the act which had 
been erroneously attributed to him. The 
hon. member for Kirkcudbright (Mr. Cutlar 
Fergusson) had, on a former evening, made 
some remarks on Political Unions, and par- 
ticularly on the subject of the Political 
Union at Leeds, which the hon. Member 
stated to be contrary to the Constitution. 

Mr. Warburton rose to order, and said, 
that that question had nothing to do with 
the subject before the House. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


TirHes (IRELAND)—Petirions.| Mr. 
Hume, in presenting a Petition from the 
Roman Catholic Inhabitants of the Parish 
of St. Agnes, in the Diocess of Cork, 
against ‘lithes, tock occasion to observe, 
that phrases were sometimes used in the 
heat of debate which were not intended. 
He admitted, that he himself often, in the 
course of debate, used words which, on 
more cool reflection, he should wish not to 
have used. He supposed that it was in 
this way the word “ disgraceful” had been 
applied to his statement as to the Tithe 
Question in Ireland, by an hon. Member 
opposite, and had afterwards been repeated 
by the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel). 
He did not think it disgraceful to state im- 
portant facts which came to his knowledge 
on this subject, and he thought the disgrace 
would only lie upon the suppression of 
such facts. In the petition which he now 
presented, it appeared that in this parish 
there were only four Protestant families, 
consisting altogether of fourteen persons, 
but there were 2,800 Roman Catholics, 
from whom the tithe was exacted, though 
there was no Church, and no clerical duty 
of any kind belonging to the Established 
Church performed. The petition further 
stated, that the tithes, before the Composi- 
tion Act, amounted to 610/.; but that they 
had since that time increased one-seventh 
in amount, the whole of which addition 
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had fallen on the petitioners. Was it not 
natural that the parties in this case should 
object to the payment of tithes? Could any 
man reasonably expect that any body of 
men, no matter of what creed, would be 
content with such a system? He would 
beg the attention of the House to the con 
cluding paragraph of the petition, in which 
the petitioners stated, that ‘ considering 
‘that Church rates and tithes are exacted 
‘in a situation where there is no Church, 
‘and no duty performed, we have come to 
‘ this conclusion, that there is no moral ob- 
‘ligation on us to pay those taxes.’ When 
a feeling of this kind was avowed, and was 
every duy spreading in that country, he 
would ask, whether it did not impose a 
strong obligation on the Government to 
take the whole subject of tithes and Church 
property into its earliest and most serious 
consideration? For his own part, he would 
say, that if he were in the situation of the 
petitioners, he would not pay such a tax. 
He would do what his ancestors did in 
Scotland—he would resist the attempt to 
exact such a tax, for which no sort of duty 
was performed. He thought, that all fair 
means of redress should be first resorted to, 
and, in his opinion, the Irish people had 
resorted to such means, but without effect. 
Could it, then, be a matter of surprise that 
they should now resist the payment alto- 
gether? Didthe House think, that this 
country would consent to the payment of 
an immense military establishment in Ire- 
land, for the purpose of enforcing the col- 
lection of tithes, and protecting the property 
of the Irish Church? We had now an 
army of 20,000 men in Ireland, though in 
the year 1792, the whole of our military 
force in that country did not exceed 8,000 
men; but at one time, and not very long 
ago, our force there amounted to 26,000 or 
27,000 men. Would the people of Eng- 
land consent to the maintenance of such an 
establishment, the chief object of which 
was, the protection of Church property and 
tithes? He was sure they would not, and 
therefore he earnestly hoped that Ministers 
would lose no time in submitting the whole 
question to the consideration of Parliament. 

The Petition read. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that anything 
which had fallen from the hon. member 
for Middlesex would not divert him from 
the real question before the House. He 
was not conscious of having used the word 
“disgraceful” in reference to the hon. 
Member’s argument ; but if such a word 
had been [applied, it ,was to the principle 
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involved, and indeed avowed, in the hon. 
Member’s speech—that the spoliation of 
Church property was a measure which the 
Government and the legislature ought to 
adopt—than which no principle could be 
more unjust. He would admit, thet when 
the Government determined on the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to inquire into the 
system of tithes in Ireland, it must have 
had in view the question, whether some 
other mode of paying the clergy might not 
be devised ; but it never was admitted for 
an instant, that the inquiry had any refer- 
ence to the spoliation of the property of the 
Church. He had been all the morning 
engaged in that Committee, in pursuing 
the inquiry relating to the collection of 
tithes, but he would not go into the matter 
at that moment. The subject tu which the 
hon. member for Middlesex had referred, 
when he made the statement complained of, 
was the question mooted by the hon. and 
learned member for Kerry, that a noble 
Lord should beaddedto the Tithe Committee. 
The hon. member for Middlesex said, the 
whole Committee was unnecessary, as the 
Tithe Question in Ireland was already set- 
tled. How the hon. Member could make 
such a statement, when he must have 
known, what indeed was perfectly notori- 
ous, that tithe was paid without objection 
in many patts of Ireland, he could not tell. 
He would not say whether such a state- 
ment was disgraceful or not, but certainly 
no man could hear with approbation such a 
declaration as that of the hon. member for 
Middlesex—that if he were an Irish Roman 
Catholic he would not pay tithes. Wasit 
right to encourage the people to resist the 
payment of tithes, to which the owners had 
as much legal and moral right as the hon. 
Member had to receive rent from any te- 
nant on his estate? He did not say, that 
the present system might not admit of some 
modification, but he would contend, that 
the property of the Church was held by as 
good and as sacred a title as that of any 
gentleman to his private estate; and if 
once that property was invaded, there 
would be no security for property of any 
kind in Ireland. 

Mr. O’Connelldid notrise to enter intoany 
discussion of the Tithe Question at present ; 
but after what had fallen from the right 
hon. Baronet, he could not avoid saying a 
few words. No one, he was sure, would 
be disgraceful enough to wish to take away 
the life-interest of any of the present 
liolders of tithes or Church property, but no 
one who saw the operation of the system in 
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Ireland, and witnessed its effects, could, in 
his opinion, ceme to any other conclusion 
than that after the life-interest of the pre- 
sent possessors had ceased, a change ought 
to take place. The subject was now taken 
up so warmly and by so many, that he doubt- 
ed whether, unless the Question was con- 
sidered by Government with a view to 
some serious change, that sort of property 
would be worth anything whatever in 
Ireland. The appointment of the Tithe 
Committee was a measure which had by no 
means given satisfaction in Ireland; for 
the Committee was appointed on a wrong 
principle. The studious exclusion of Roman 
Catholics from it seemed to imply that 
Roman Catholics had nothing to do with 
tithes, but to pay them; as if they were 
to be allowed no deliberation whatever on 
the subject. He would not say, that the 
people of Ireland had settled the Tithe 
Question, but there could be no doubt that 
they had made up their minds upon it ; 
and, though the refusal to pay tithes was 
not now general, let hon. Members recol- 
lect the great spread which that resistance 
had made within the last year, and they 
would see, that it might soon become so. 
The hon. member for Middlesex had 
alluded to the resistance made by the people 
of Scotland to the attempt to impose a 
Church upon them against their will; that 
attempt was certainly a most complete 
failure, for the Scotchmen drew their broad- 
swords and took to their hills. The Irish 
were adopting a different course; the Ca- 
tholics were opposed to the present system, 
but they were not alone in their opposition ; 
the Protestant Dissenters and the Protest- 
ants of the Established Church were now fol- 
lowing the example of the Catholics, and 
were prepared in many places to refuse the 
payment of this tax; and if the matter 
were left to the people, the question would 
soon be settled. Any provision that was 
necessary to minister to the spiritual wants 
of the Protestants of Ireland would never 
be grudged or withheld by the Catholics. 
But it was a matter worthy of observation, 
that those individuals who now usually did 
the duty were by far the worst paid. There 
were instances in which gentlemen received 
2,0001. or 3,0001. a-year, while the active 
duty was performed by a curate who re- 
ceived the splendid salary of 691. 7s. 104d. 
There was, he repeated, no party in Ireland 
who felt any disposition to resist the fair 
claims of the working clergy ; but a general 
disposition did prevail, and would prevail, 
to oppose ecclesiastical sinecures. 
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Mr. Stanley said, he did not mean to 
enter on this occasion into a discussion of 
those very enlarged questions which were 
connected with the present state of feeling 
in Ireland on the subject of tithes, nor 
would he have addressed the House at all, 
but for the remark which had been made 
by the hon. member for Kerry, with respect 
to the appointment of the Committee on 
Irish tithes. It would have been well if the 
hon. Member had attended when the appoint- 
ment of that Committee took place, because 
he could then have discussed the proposition 
of his Majesty’s Ministers: he might then 
have made such remarks as occurred to him, 
either with reference to the principle on 
which the Committee was proposed, or 
with respect to the individuals whose names 
were selected. The hon. member for 
Kerry had complained, that the Committee 
was formed on a wrong basis. But let the 
facts be fairly considered, and it would be 
found, that the formation of the Committee 
proceeded on the most unobjectionable 
principle. In forming that Commitice, 
care was taken that no Members should be 
sent up-stairs who had expressed, either on 
one side or on the other, a decided deter- 
mination on this Question. Ministers did 
not wish, on the one hand, that those Gen- 
tlemen should be placed on the Committee 
who were totally adverse to any consider- 
ation of this subject—who were anxious 
that the matter should remain just as it 
stood at present—and they were equally 
unwilling that others should be placed on 
it whose minds were closed against all 
argument, and who would be satisfied with 
nothing less than the total abolition of 
tithes. Ministers endeavoured to constitute 
the Committee, of men whe well knew the 
opinions that were entertained on both 
sides—of men whose feelings and principles 
were moderate, and who would carefully and 
dispassionately hear and decide upon the 
evidence that was submitted to them. It 
was not on the ground of any jealousy or 
suspicion, that Roman Catholics were 
not proposed as members of this Committce. 
They thought that it was expedient to 
abstain from placing Roman Catholics on 
the Committee, but their determination did 
not arise from any doubt that Roman Ca- 
tholics, if placed on the Committee, would 
perform their duty honestly and conscienti- 
ously. If they could have entertained 
the thought that, placed in such circum- 
stances, Roman Catholics would be likely 
to swerve from the honest discharge of the 
duty which was imposed on them, neither 
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he, nor a considerable number of those who 
now composed the Government, would, for 
many years, have voted for the Catholic 
claims, and for the admission of Roman 
Catholics to take their seats as Members of 
the Legislature. The object of Ministers 
in the formation of that Committee was, to 
convince both sides that fair and impartial 


justice would be extended to them; and 


therefore they had not placed on the Com- 
mittee any persons who were interested or 
biassed one way or the other. They wished 
to give satisfaction to the different parties ; 
and they felt, that complaints might be 
raised if a question of this kind were re- 
ferred to Roman Catholics. It was a sub- 
ject which bore immediate reference to 
the Protestant Established Church, and 
therefore Ministers felt it to be more deli- 
cate and more prudent towards the Roman 
Catholics themselves, that they should not 
appear on the Committee. Ministers thought 
that it was better, when a subject was de- 
legated to the consideration of a committee, 
whose decision might lead to extensive al- 
terations in matters appertaining to the 
Protestant Church—they deemed it better, 
under circumstances of that description, 
that such alterations should not appear to 
be forced on the Protestant Church by 
those who did not belong to it, but that 
they were recommended by the members 
of the Protestant Church. If, however, 
the hon. member for Kerry would look to 
the list of names on the Committee, he 
would see, that though no Roman Catholics 
were included in it, still individuals con- 
nected with Ireland were to be found there, 
who were able to speak the wishes, and 
advocate the sentiments of large bodies of 
Roman Catholic constituents. He had 
thus thought it necessary to state at once, 
that the omission complained of by the 
hon. member for Kerry did not arise from 
accident, but that the Government had 
adopted this course because they conceived 
that it would be more generally satisfactory. 
He did not know whether the hon. mem- 
ber for Kerry meant to bring forward his 
motion on this subject, but if he did, he 
should certainly oppose the placing on the 
Committee Lord Killeen, a noble friend of 
his. He was extremely glad, that the hon. 
member for Kerry had selected his noble 
friend on this occasion, because opposition 
to him would not leave the least ground 
for suspicion as to the purity of the cause 
on which it proceeded ; since he believed 
that no man could be found more completly 
unexceptionable than his noble friend, 
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Mr. Ruthven expressed his conviction 
that the Irish Roman Catholics would ob- 
ject to be represented in the Committee by 
Protestants, because the omission of mem- 
hers of that religion seemed to imply that 
they were considered as the Representatives 
of a particular portion of the people in- 
stead of being general Representatives. The 
Committee, on this account, was not calcu- 
lated to give satisfaction to the people of 
Ircland. There were Gentlemen on that 
Committee who though they would act 
with reference to other questions in the most 
impartial manner, yet were likely, on this 
particular subject, to give way to a certain 
bias. There was, throughout the people 
of Ireland, a feeling against the payment of 
tithes, but in the course of the discussions 
that had taken place on this subject, the 
people of that country had been represented 
to be in a state of more mischievous agita- 
tion and tumult than was really the case. 
He had himself recently come from a part 
of that country where there was no resist- 
ance to the payment of tithes; a circum- 
stance mainly owing to the discreet conduct 
of the Clergy of that district, of whom 
it might be generally observed, that they 
were more kind and considerate in their 
demands than the lay proprietors of tithes. 
There was a strong impression, however, 
even among them that some alteration, or 
settlement of the system, would be ctfected 
by Parliament. Their objection did not 
go tothe right of the present incumbents, but 
they viewed with jealousy the claims that 
might be made by their successors. They 
could not recognize any right in the latter, 
and they thought that the Church property 
belonged to the State, and ought hereafter 
to be appropriated to public purposes. 
Much had been said about combination 
and intimidation. He would not suffer 
his opinions to be influenced by either. 
He would proceed in his own plain view 
of the case, and what he would say was 
this—“ Place the law, without delay, in 
such a state as will remove all cause of 
combination, and satisfy the great body of 
the people: do this, and we shall hear no 
more of intimidation or of combination.” 

Mr. Wyse said, that the resistance to 
the payment of tithes was rapidly extend- 
ing. Last year it was only manifested in 
a small portion of the Queen’s County, 


and in a confined parish of the county of 


Kilkenny. But now the principle appeared 
to be pervading the country in every 
quarter from north to south. It should be 
remarked that the opposition was shown 
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—not against individuals, but against the 
principle. Where the clergyman had ex- 
cited feelings of kindness, the people had 
not been backward in acknowledging it. 
He knew one instance where a clergyman, 
who for several years had been actively 
benevolent, had recently been refused the 
payment of tithes. ‘Two Roman Catholic 
clergymen, however, addressed their con- 
gregations, and having shown to them the 
benefit which they had derived from the 
conduct of the clergyman, demanded of 
them whether they would not spontane- 
ously grant to him that which by law he 
had a right to claim. Those people did 
subscribe the money required, they gave it 
to the clergyman asa donation, but they 
would not give it as tithe. The Catholics in 
gencral were disposed to acquiesce in the title 
of the present clergy to the tithes, but they 
considered Church property, after their 
life interest was expired, as applicable to 
the purposes of the State, and subject to the 
disposal of Government. With respect to 
the appointment of the Committee, he 
would only say, that if his name had been 
mentioned as a member of it, he would 
have refused to act—not because, as a 
Roman Catholic, he did not feel that he 
should deliver his opinions as impartially 
as any other Gentleman, but lest any feel- 
ing of jealousy might be generated by 
his appointment to the Committee. When, 
however, he said this, he was nevertheless 
of opinion, that some Roman Catholics 
ought to have been placed on the Com- 
mittee, in order to satisfy the Catholic 
population of Ireland. 

Colonel Perceval rose to contradict the 
statement of the hon. member for Kerry— 
namely, that all the Protestants of Ireland 
were favourable to the present atrocious 
conspiracy against the payment of tithes. 

Mr. O'Connell: I did not say all the 
Protestants of Ireland, and I did not say 
atrocious. 

Colonel Perceval said, an atrocious con- 
spiracy did exist, and it was fomented by 
those desperate agitators who were the 
curse of Ireland. He was sorry to use 
such strong language, but these were his 
feelings, and when they were roused he 
must give them vent. ‘The Protestants of 
Ireland, almost to a man, were disgusted 
with that atrocious conspiracy, which was 
encouraged by meetings held in Dublin, 
under the very nose of the Government, 
from whom the Protestants of Ireland had 
expected protection. If it were not for 
that conspiracy, the Roman Catholics would 
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be very willing to pay the tithes. The 
fact was, that under the system which pre- 
vailed in Ireland, if the Catholics refused to 
act as they were commanded, their houses 
would be burned, their cattle would be 
houghed, and their property destroyed. 

Mr. Hunt regretted, that the hon. mem- 
ber for Kerry was not present to advocate 
the propriety of putting Catholics on the 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 
tithe system, when that Committee was no- 
minated. It was, in his opinion, an unjust 
preference to exclude them, and he was sure 
that not placing Roman Catholics in the 
Committee would cause great dissatisfaction 
in Ireland. If such persons were members 
of the Committee, they would be able to 
bring forward such evidence as they thought 
proper, and sift that which was brought 
forward. He hoped that some Catholic 
Members might yet be placed on the Com- 
mittee, as that would give satisfaction to the 
people of Ireland. 

Mr. Sheil did not think, that the gallant 
Colonel could have visited many parts of Ire- 
land when he asserted that the Protestants of 
that country were to a man disgusted with 
what he called a combination against the 
payment of tithes. Surely he would not 
say that the Presbyterians of Ulster were 
strongly in favour of the tithe system. 
The fact was, that in every part of the 
country the impression against that system 
was hourly increasing. ‘The hon. member 
for Downpatrick had asserted, that there 
were no combinations against the payment 
of tithes in that part of Ireland with which 
he was acquainted ; but that through the 
whole south of the country there existed a 
great abhorrence to that odious tax, was a 
fact that could not be controverted. In the 
county of Wicklow the Protestant farmers 
were as much opposed to the payment of 
them as the Catholics, and he believed 
evidence had been laid before the Com- 
mittee to prove that fact. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Stanley) had stated, that 
Government had felt a solicitude to ap- 
point individuals on the Committee who 
were not actuated by strong party feelings, 
and also that they had, jout of delicacy to 
the Catholics themselves, excluded indi- 
viduals of that religion from the Com- 
mittee. Now he thought it would have 


been as well if they had allowed to Roman 
Catholic Members the option of refusing to 
serve on the Committee, instead of thus 
sparing the nice sensibility of their feelings. 
The name of Lord Killeen had been men- 
tioned ; but he believed that noble Lord 
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participated in the general surprise of his 
friends, when he found that no Roman 
Catholics were appointed on the Committee. 
The right hon. Gentleman had thrown a 
new light on the subject when he affirmed 
that none but unbiassed and impartial Mem- 
bers were selected for the Committee. Yet 
he must observe, that there were acting 
on that Committee three Members for 
Universities, and a right hon. Gentleman 
formerly Chief Secretary for Ireland. For 
the future, he presumed, under the dictation 
of the right hon. Secretary, these hon. 
Members must be considered as men of large 
and liberal views, and incapable of being 
biassed by those predilections which were, 
no doubt erroneously, attributed to them. 
To this Committee there were two ques- 
tions referred ; the one the collecting of 
tithes, which was the Protestant department, 
and the other the payment of them, which 
was the Roman Catholic department. 
It had formerly been complained that jus- 
tice was not fairly administered in Ireland, 
because its administration entirely rested 
with one party. Might not the same com- 
plaint be made here, when on a question 
of fact, some of those who had most in- 
terest in its decision were not allowed to 
assist in the investigation? That House, 
however, might be considered the tribunal 
of the last resort. ‘The Report of the Com- 
mittee would have to receive the sanction 
of the House, and on that the Roman 
Catholic Members might vote; but they 
must not make suggestions in the Com- 
mittee. The Roman Catholics, then, would 
have a power to vote, but not the power 
to get the information which might enable 
them to vote correctly. It might be said 
that justice would be done in the Com- 
mittee, and he had no doubt that justice 
would be administered. But the question 
was, would the people of Ireland be satis- 
fied with this course of proceeding? Like 
Cesar’s wife, justice ought not only to be 
pure but unsuspected. It would perhaps 
be alleged that the Irish were a suspicious 
people—he admitted that they were; but 
what had made them so? Long continued 
wrong, and grinding oppression. To dis 
sipate any such suspicious feeling, some 
Roman Catholics ought to have been mixed 
up with this Committee. He should like to 
know how the addition of two or three 
Roman Catholics could affect the decision 
of that Committee ; surely it would not be 
said that they would have the power to over-~ 
turn the legal orthodoxy of the Protestants 
of England, which was fully represented 
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in the Committee. He sincerely hoped 
that Government would not interfere in 
opposing the intended motion of the hon. 
member for Kerry, to allow Lord Killeen, 
and one or two other Catholics, to be placed 
as members on the Committee. If those 
hon. Gentlemen were added, a report pro- 
ceeding from them would be reccived as 
emanating from a pure and uncorrupted 
source ; but if the Committee were to con- 
sist entirely of Protestants, although some 
of the members were fully entitled to his 
entire confidence, yet it would not be cop- 
sidered as calculated to act fairly towards 
the Catholics of Ireland. 

Sir Roberti Inglis begged to inform the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, that he was 
not a member of the Committee. 

Mr. Ruthven explained, that the Pro- 
testants in his part of the country generally 
were averse from the payment of tithes, 
but they did not like to take part in the 
plan for resisting them. 

Lord Althorp wished to say a few words 
with respect to the constitution of the 
Committee. It was very well known that 
prejudices existed on both sides of this ques- 
tion, and therefore Ministers had selected 
none of those who had expressed strong 
feelings on the one side or on the other. 
They had selected a Committee, the mem- 
bers of which they believed were well ac- 
quainted with the subject, and were most 
anxious to do justice impartially. If, in 
selecting the Committee, they had not 
placed on it men who were well acquainted 
with the present state and situation of Ire- 
land, and who had deeply considered this 
question, then the appointment of the Com- 
mittee would have been open to all those 
objections that had been made to it. But 
amongst the members of that Committee 
there were no less than seven Gentlemen 
who represented very large bodies of Ca- 
tholic constituents. Having selected those 
Members, it did appear to him, that it was 
impossible for any one justly to say, that 
the Catholic interest would not be carefully 
and impartially attended to in the con- 
sideration of this great question. On the 
other hand it should be recollected, that 
on investigating this subject they had not 
merely to look to the feelings of the people 
of Ireland, but to the feelings of the people 
of England also. It was necessary to keep 
in view the sentiments of the Protestant 
population of both parts of the empire. 
This being the state of the case, he would 
ask, when the question under consideration 
of the Committee was one particularly ap« 
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plying to the interests of the Protestant 
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Church, whether great jealousy would 
not be excited against the settlement of that 
question, if Roman Catholics had been al- 
lowed to take a part inits decision? After 
the most serious consideration which the 
Government could apply to the subject, 
they thought that the mode best calculated 
for a satisfactory adjustment of the question 
was, to place on the Committee the names 
of men to whom the Roman Catholic in- 
terests could be safely confided ; but not to 
place on it Roman Catholics, against whom 
Protestants might fcel a degree of, perhaps 
improper, jealousy. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham said, he had waited 
in the expectation that some other person 
would have placed the question before the 
House in one particular point of view, but 
as no one else had done it he conceived it 
to be his duty. He hadalways understood 
it asa declared and received principle of 
the bill which admitted Roman Catholics 
to sit in that House, that they should never 
interfere with questions relating to the 
Protestant Church. In the most friendly 
and charitable spirit he cautioned Gentle- 
men against violating that principle of 
the compact if they wished it to be held 
sacred. 

Mr. Walker said, he could take upon him- 
self to declare, that some Protestants were 
as cverse to the payment of tithes as Catho- 
lics. Indeed, he was acquainted with one 
parish where the High Churchmen and 
Orangemen endeavoured to persuade the 
Catholics to join them in opposing the tithe 
composition, but the latter refused. 

Mr. Hume, in moving that the petition 
be printed, took the opportunity to deny 
that he had ever sanctioned any plan which 
had for its object tke spoliation or robbery 
of the Church. Some years ago he had 
laid resolutions on the Table of that House 
with respect to Church property, one of 
which directly went to preserve to indi- 
viduals the right which they might at pre- 
sent possess to any such property. 

Sir Robert Peel assured the hon. Mem- 
ber, that he had no desire to make an un- 
fair attack upon him: he had understood 
the hon. Member to state, that the resist- 
ance now offered to the collection and pay- 
ment of tithes, justified the Legislature in 
committing a spoliation on that species of 
property; under that impression, he had cer 
tainly said, that such language was unjust. 
If the hon. Gentleman had not used the 
language imputed to him, he had spoken 
under an erroneous impression. 
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Mr. O'Connell congratulated the right 
hon. Secretary for Ireland on the change 
that had taken place in his opinions with 
regard to the nature of Church property, 
and the powcr of Parliament to dispose 
of it. He should postpone his motion for 
placing the name of his noble friend Lord 
Killeen on the Tithe Committee until the 
next day. 

Mr. Stanley said, that his opinions with 
regard to Church property had undergone 
no change whatever. He had always held 
that it would be most unjust for the Legis- 
lature to interfere with the property of the 
Church, with a view to convert it to pur- 
poses that were not ecclesiastical; but he 
would at the same time always assert the 
power of Parliament to regulate the pro- 
perty which the Church, as a corporation, 
held in trust, and for the due management 
of which it was, like every other corporate 
body, responsible to the Legislature of the 
country. 

Petition to be printed. 
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Irish Magistracy.] Mr. George 
Dawson rose to move for “Returns of 
fees claimed by the Secretary of the 
Lord Chancellor in Ireland and other 
public Officers upon the Issue of new 
Commissions to Justices of the Peace in 
Ireland, consequent upon the demise of 
the late King; and ‘of fees paid by the 
Magistrates in England upon taking out 
their Commissions of the Peace, consequent 
upon the demise of the late King.” ‘These 
returns, the right hon. Gentleman said were 
connected with much more important mat- 
ter than many would imagine. He had no 
wish to delay the House from entering 
upon the current business of the night ; 
but still he felt it to be his duty to state 
some few facts. At present, on the demise 
of the Crown, the Magistrates of Ireland 
were subject to a heavy fine for the re- 
newal of their commissions, while the Ma- 
gistrates of England were subject to no 
such fine. He might be told that the de- 
mand made in Ireland by the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Secretary, of 2/. 13s. 6d., was a le- 
gal one, and he was ready to admit that it 
was legal with reference to new Com- 
missions ; but he contended it ought not to 
be demanded on renewals. The charge 


was felt to be a grievance and an ex- 
action, and the impression was so strong 
against an exaction of such a character, that, 
if it were persevered in, it would leave 
large districts in Ireland without any Ma~ 
The House would per- | 


gistrates at all. 
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haps hardly believe, that the counties of 
Donegal and Sligo were at that moment 
almost without Magistrates. And really 
the conduct of the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land had been most extraordinary with re- 
spect to this subject. At the very moment 
when a great political meeting was to be 
held in Donegal, when there was every in- 
ducement to give tlie police all possible 
strength, the Lord Chancellor sent down 
an order suspending all the Magistrates 
who would not submit to this monstrous 
exaction. Such was the fact, and the Ma- 
gistrates, indignant at such treatment, ap- 
plied to the Government for an explanation, 
but they had received none. The state of 
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things in Ireland was melancholy. There 
was, in fact, no legal government. If any 


one wished to appeal to the Chief Secretary, 
that right hon. Gentleman was no whcre 
to be discovered—he was non est inventus. 
But though there was no legal government 
in Jreland, there was an abundance of 
party. There were three parties. First, 
there was the Roman Catholic party, strong 
in numbers and physical force, and headed 
by the hon. and learned member for Kerry ; 
then there was the Protestant party, which 
embraced almost all the respectability and 
independence of the country ; and lastly, 
there was the Government party, managed 
by Lord Anglesey, Lord Cloncurry, Dr. 
Doyle, and Sir William Gosset. When 
Lord Anglesey became Lord Lieutenant 
great hopes were indulged, that he would do 
Ireland great service, but his whole govern- 
ment was a miserable failure—and the first 
happy day Ireland could hope for was that 
which saw him quit her shores, for, with 
the exception of the persons he had men- 
tioned, and a very few more, no one was 
satisfied with the administration of the 
noble Marquis. But with respect to those 
fees, if the exaction of them was persisted 
in, for no other purpose, that he could per- 
ceive, but the putting 3,000 or 4,000/. in 
the pocket of the Lord Chancellor’s Secre- 
tary, many Magistrates would not renew 
their commissions, and he had reason 
to believe that Derry and Tyrone espe- 
cially would nearly be left without Ma- 
gistrates. He asked the right hon. Secre- 
tary, how long such a system was to be 
kept up by the Government? They had 
been told respecting the tithes that if 
people would not pay them they would not; 
and perhaps he should be told the same 
with respect to those fees—if the Magis- 
trates would not pay them they would not. 
These were some of the effects of the con- 
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duct of the present Government, and as he 
mentioned them to show the importance of 
attending to the subject, so he moved for 
the returns with a view of affording inform- 
ation, and enabling hon. Members to ex- 
amine into the matter. 

Mr. Stanley said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had put a question to him, and if 
the right hon. Gentleman had not wished 
to delay the current business of the night 
he thought he might have done so in much 
fewer words, and without raking up, as he 
had done, all the topics he could reach of 
angry discussions. With respect to the 
fees paid by the Magistrates of Ireland on 
the renewal of their commissions, they 
were not imposed by the Government, but 
by Act of Parliament. Government had 
nothing to do with them; and in looking 
into the Acts of Parliament on the subject, 
he was surprised to find that Magistrates 
in Ireland, in taking out new Commissions 
of the Peace on a demise of the Crown, 
were subjected to higher fees than the Ma- 
gistrates in England were liable to on a 
similar occasion. A Magistrate in Ire- 
land had to pay 2/. 13s. 6d. for such a 
renewal, while the sum which an Eng- 
lish Magistrate had to pay was merely a 
nominal one. The manner in which the 
difference of the law in the two countries 
on this point had arisen was this :—The 
Ist George 3rd. c. 33, superseded the ne- 
cessity of suing out new commissions in 
England on a demise of the Crown, but 
that Act did not extend to Ireland. By 
the Ist William 4th it was provided, that 
no fees should be payable for the renewal 
of commissions on the demise of the Crown, 
except for the labour actually done in mak- 
ing out such commissions, and that the 
Treasury should have the power of deter- 
mining the amount of remuneration to be 
awarded for such labour. The fees payable 
for the labour performed were accordingly 
reduced more than one-half by a Minute of 
the Treasury, and thus the Magistrates of 
Ireland, instead of having to pay 7/. 15s. 6d., 
had only to pay 2/. 13s. 6d. The greater 
part of the fees did not go to the Lord 
Chancellor’s Secretary, but to the Deputy 
Clerk of the Crown inthe Hanaper office. 
Although he thought that the labour alone 
ought to be remunerated, still he did not 
see what Government could do to relieve the 
present parties. He understood the docu- 
ments to be prepared were very voluminous. 
Labour had actually been incurred, and it 
ought to be paid for. Since 1760 the at- 


tention of Parliament had not been called 
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to this subject, but, now that it was, he 
would not say that it would not be proper 
to introduce a bill for the purpose of assi- 
milating the laws in the two countries on 
the subject. 

Colonel Perceval said, he had been re- 
quested by some of the most respectable of 
his constituents to call the attention of the 
House to this subject. The right hon. 
Secretary had talked of the labour of making 
out those documents. There was very 
little labour in their preparation. They 
were a mere bit of parchment, with some 
printing on it, and one name written with 
a pen. He knew this to be the case, because 
he had had one of those renewals in his 
hand, and examined it, although he kad not 
been fool enough to take up his own. The 
Magistrates of Ireland had been very differ- 
ently treated in the reign of George 3rd. 
The Government of that day did not feel 
it necessary to exact burthensome fees 
to swell the pockets of the family of 
the Lord Chancellor. These fees were not 
merely odious as an exaction, but they 
were odious also because they were a tri- 
bute to the family of a man who had no 
claims to any such recompense. He was 
instructed to ask the right hon. Secretary 
if it was the intention of the Government to 
pass a short bill to-relieve the Magistracy 
from this unjust charge? The duties of an 
Irish Magistrate were not easy or agreeable, 
and it was rather too much to call upon 
that body to pay thousands to enrich a 
family not deserving. A meeting was 
called in the county with which he was 
immediately connected, fer the 11th of 
January, and on the 10th of January the 
different Magistrates received letters, in- 
forming them that they must renew their 
commissions immediately. Nor was that 
the only ground for complaint. The High 
Sheriff had required the assistance of the 
constabulary police, and the police had re- 
fused to attend, on the ground that they 
had instructions from the Government to 
the contrary. The High Sheriff appealed 
in writing, but he received a similar answer 
in writing. That looked asif it was the 
wish and intention of the Government that 
those who had acted as Magistrates should 
be maltreated and insulted ; but fortunately 
they had sufficient friends to protect them. 
The High Sheriff had written to a Sir 
Something Gosset—calling for an investi- 
gation, and the High Sheriff had after- 
wards written to the same Sir Something 
Gosset, tendering his resignation; but in 
reply he had been informed, that nothing 
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of the kind was necessary. He should 
take an opportunity of moving for copies 
of that correspondence, with a view of sub- 
mitting such a motion upon it as might 
appear necessary. 

Mr. Stanley said, that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would not at present promise to 
introduce any such Act of Parliament. On 
the contrary, he did not think that it would 
be just to take away the remuneration 
from those who had already undergone the 
labour of making out those Commissions, 
each of which, by the way, contained more 
names than the hon. Member had stated ; 
for he believed it was necessary in the 
Commission issued to an Irish Magistrate 
to recite the whole Commission of the 
county. At the same time, as he had al- 
ready said, he thought it would be a de- 
sirable thing to assimilate the laws in the 
two countries on the subject. With regard 
to the hon. and gallant Member’s statement, 
that those fees went to recompense a mem- 
ber of the Lord Chancellor’s family, he 
would not attempt to answer sueh a charge. 
He was sure the House regarded it at its 
full value. As to the letter which the 
hon. and gallant Member complained of, as 
having been sent to the Magistrates of 
Sligo, perhaps it would be a full justifica- 
tion for him to state, that the whole of the 
existing Commission expired on the 16th of 
January, and with respect to the police 
and constabulary force, they weve expressly 
prohibited from attending party meet- 
ings, but they were assembled and ready 
to act on all occasions to preserve the public 
peace. 

Colonel Perceval maintained he was 
even critically accurate. 


Trish Magistracy. 


been a Magistrate for two counties. The 
letter respecting the renewal in one was 


dated December 26th, and that respectiug 
the renewal in Sligo was dated the 9th of 
January, two days before the meeting. 
Again, upon the subject of the police, he had 

a letter from the High Sheriff, containing 
a copy of the letter from the chief of the 
police. That letter the right hon Secretary 
might see and read. The right hon. Secre- 
tury was wrong if he imagined he (Colonel 
Perceval) would make any statement, either 
in that House or elsewhere, that he was not 
prepared fully to sustain. 

Mr. E. J. Cooper said, as it was not the 
practice to charge fees on the renewal of 
the Magistrates’ commissions in this coun- 
try, he held it to be invidious and im- 
proper that such a charge should be made 
upon the Irish Magistracy. 
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Sir Robert Bateson expressed an earnest 
hope that relief would be afforded. The 
amount of the fees was not so much as the 
unfairness of the charges. The right hon. 
Secretary unfortunately knew little or 
nothing of Ireland: he never lived there. 
He believed the right hon. Gentleman had 
not resided in Ireland more than four days 
consecutively since he had been in office. 
If the right hon. Gentleman were better 
acquainted than he was with Ireland he 
would soon see its real interests. Looking 
at the conduct of the Government towards 
the Irish Magistracy, he should suppose its 
object was to get rid of the Irish gentry as 
Magistrates, with a view of appointing a 
stipendiary Magistracy, of such persons as 
would be entirely subservient to the Mi- 
nisters. 

Mr. O’Connell said, the present regula- 
tions were made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Dawson) who now complained 
of them. 

Mr. George Dawson assured the hon. 
and learned Gentleman that he was in- 
correct in his statement, as he had no 
doubt the right hon. Secretary would in- 
form him. 

Mr. Stanley said, the Treasury Minute 
was made in November, 1831, but the scale 
of fees, in accordance with which that 
Minute was made, was settled by the pre- 
vious Administration. 

Mr. O'Connell said, at any rate it ap- 
peared that the principle was laid down by 
the late Government, but now it seemed 
the good and worthy exclusive Protestant 
Magistrates were determined to enter into 
a conspiracy to resist the payment of those 
trifling fees. It must be admitted, however, 
that the charge was unquestionably too 
much ; for the only trouble given to the 
officer was, the insertion of the name into 
the parchment document, and transmitting 
it to the party postage free. 

Mr. George Dawson, in reply to the 
statement of the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland, admitted that it was perfectly true 
a great number of instruments had been 
issued by the late Administration imme- 
diately previous to their abdication of office, 
at, however, one-half of the usual rate of 
fees. But he could not see that the pre- 
sent Government had any right to throw 
the onus on the shoulders of that Admin- 
istration, for the issue of any instruments 
since that period at the same rate, inas- 
much as it was competent for them to 
order a still further reduction. 

Mr. Hume deprecated the general prin- 
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ciple of demanding fees on commissions, a 
practice which pervaded all branches of the 
public service. He had before alluded to 
a case where the Captain of the Guard had 
pocketed a sum of 1,350/. by the issue of 
commissions. If he had known that he 
should have had such a favourable oppor- 
tunity for detailing the facts of this case, 
which he begged to remark he had in 
a state of preparation, he would have 
brought down to the House the necessary 
documents for so doing. He was of opinion 
that means should be taken to compel per- 
sons who had taken fees on commissions to 
refund them. He implored Irish Gentle- 
men not to pay the exaction, for he was 
convinced it was illegal. Why should 
English Magistrates be required to pay but 
three or four shillings for their commission, 
while in Ireland they were called on to pay 
between two and three pounds? 

Mr. Ruthven concurred with the hon. 
member for Middlesex, that these fees 
ought not to be paid. The full charge for 
inserting the name of a gentleman in the 
Commission of the Peace in England was 
between 5/. and G/., while in Ireland the 
sum demanded for the same purpose was 
above 10/., and the charge now complained 
of was merely for a renewal of these com- 
missions on which so much had been said. 
To demand Q/. 13s. 6d. for such renewals 
was a gross imposition, and he, therefore, 
trusted Government would prevent their ex- 
action by passing an Act for that purpose. 

Mr. Hunt said, whenever an imposition 
was detected, this excuse was immediately 
made, “ Oh, we were-not the first to prac- 
tise it, our predecessors were guilty of 
similar conduct.” He wanted to be inform- 
ed upon what principle of justice 2/. 13s. 6d. 
was demanded from an irish Magistrate 
for the renewal of his commission, when 
an English Magistrate had to pay but 5s. 
for the same renewal. 

Motion agreed to. 


Tue Vaupots.] Sir Robert Inglis trust- 
ed that the House would believe, that, op- 
posed as he was to almost every measure of 
his Majesty’s Government, he did not 
bring forward his present Motion as a 
party question ; it was too nearly connecied 
in his mind with considerations of religion 
to be so degraded. At the same time, 
while he would not shrink from declaring 
that he looked upon the situation of the 
Vaudois as peculiarly deserving the sym- 
pathy of this country, on account of their 
religion, he thought that he could satisfy 
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the House, that they had a right to claim 
its support on grounds entirely distinct and 
political. In fact, if they were Jews, Ma- 
hometans, or Heathens, their right to the 
interference of England would be the 
same ; for it was founded on specific treaty. 
As this was the first time for many years, 
he believed, that their name had been 
brought before the House, it was necessary 
to state something of their history and pre- 
sent condition, as the ground-work of the 
Motion. The people in whose behalf he 
now claimed the support of England, inha- 
bited three vallies in the Alps of Piedmont ; 
and they had been known for ages as the 
Protestants of that region. They are, in- 
deed, part of that great family who, in the 
mountains of Dauphiné, in the Cevennes, 
ia the Pyrenees, and in theseAlpine recesses, 
maintained a pure faith amidst darkness 
and persecution. The motto of one of their 
chief towns (Luzern) Lux in Tenebris, is, 
indeed, exactly characteristic of their con- 
dition; and in a very distant age, from 
these vallies were sent forth those who 
were a light to other countries. They con- 
tinued exposed to alternate violence and 
neglect till the year 1055, when the per- 
secutions of the Duke of Savoy, their sove- 
reign, threatened their total extinction. 
Their sufferings and their common faith 
excited the sympathy of all Protestant 
Europe. Oliver Cromwell took the lead 
in their behalf, and the magnificent letters 
of Milton, in his name, in this cause, ought 
to be known to every one. but the sonnet 
of Milton has better familiarised the suffer- 
ings of this people to every Englishman:— 
Avenge, O Lord! thy slaughter’d saints, whose 
bones 
Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold ; 
F’en them, who kept thy truth so pure of old 
When all our fathers worship’d stocks and stones, 
Forget not. 


Cromwell interposed strongly in their be- 
half; he authorised a general collection in 
England for their relief; he summoned 
every Protestant state to aid him ; and said 
that he would send a fleet to Civita Vec- 
chia, and his cannon should be heard in the 
Vatican. His policy was Protestantism, 
and he almost realised his own threat, that 
he would make the name of an Englishman 
as much feared as that of an ancient Ro- 
man. The result was a cessation of this 
persecution; and the Vaudois sunk into 
quiet neglect again. But after the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes, the court of 
France roused the Duke of Savoy to the 
extirpation of his Protestant subjects. 
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Another persecution arose, almost as bloody 
as the last, and, for the time, more effect- 
ual. All of the Vaudois who were not 
massacred or imprisoned, were exiled ; and 
there was not left one of them in their own 
vallies. The return of a band of them, the 
glorieuse rentrée, as it was called, was one of 
the most heroic military enterprises which 
an equal body of men ever accomplished ; but 
any further allusion to it would be foreign to 
the present Motion. It was sufficient to say, 
that sympathy for their sufferings, and admi- 
ration of their gallantry, again won for this 
people the support of England. Up to 
that time the support had been founded on 
feeling ; it was henceforth to rest on posi- 
tive engagement and treaty. King Wil- 
liam 3rd in 1690, made a treaty with 
Savoy, the States-General being a party 
to it, by which he stipulated, and the 
Duke of Savoy consented, that the Vaudois 
should be replaced and preserved in all 
their ancient rights, customs, and privileges, 
both as related to their habitation, business, 
and the exercise of their religion, and as 
to every thing else. The Ministers of 
King William and of the States-General 
were instructed and authorised to regulate 
the execution of this article with the Min- 
isters of the Duke of Savoy. The noble 
Lord, the Paymaster of the Forces, must 
look with peculiar interest to this proceed- 
ing, because it was mainly the result of the 
zeal of Rouvigné, Lord Galway, the uncle 
of that illustrious woman who had conferred 
so much honour on the name of Russell. 

If it were said, how would England have 
liked that, three years ago, the Minister of 
the king of Sardinia should have insisted 
on interfering here on behalf of theIrishRo- 
manCatholics,the answer waseasy. The sove- 
reign of these Vaudoishad, by solemn treaty 
with England, engaged that they should 
be preserved in all their civil and religious 
rights ; and England had, consequently, the 
obligation of supporting them, irrespective 
altogether of a community of creed. The 
treaty of 1690 was confirmed in express 
terms by the Duke of Savoy, in the treaty 
signed in 1704 with England. The ground- 
work of the Motion was thus established. 
The Vaudois were put under the protec- 
tion of England ; and, if aggrieved, had a 
right to its interference. That interference 
was exercised in 1727, and formed the 
subject of the second part of his Motion. 
Mr. Hedges, the English Minister, then at 
Turin, wrote to his Government as follows, 
in reference to grievances then endured by 
the Vaudois :— 
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‘I believe, if the Marquis d’Aix (the 


‘ Sardinian minister in London) perceived 
‘ an earnestness in England of having this 
‘ affair remedied, it would very much facili- 
tate it.’ 

‘On another occasion. he said (and, with 
all deference to the noble Lord, the Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, he 
(Sir Robert Inglis) ventured to call his 
particular attention to this quotation ; it 
was dated Turin)—‘ I cannot but be of 
‘ opinion, that one great reason of the cold- 
‘ness I meet with here on those subjects, 
‘ arises chiefly from the little warmth with 
‘ which it is urged to the Marquis d’Aix at 
‘London; and as they are points by no 
‘ means agreeable to the king of Sardinia, 
‘ I do not doubt but he informs his master 
‘we have them not so much at heart as to 
‘oblige him to make many alterations in 
‘ either case ; for the treaties are so express 
‘with regard to the Protestants, that they 
‘cannot possibly have any thing to say in 
‘defence of their present behaviour to 
‘ them.’ 

There was another passage, to which he 
begged the noble Lord’s attention, as show- 
ing the way in which only the subject 
ought to be treated :— 

‘I can assure you that talking firmly to 
‘them, and that by persons of authority, 
‘and who they think are able to make good 
‘ their words, is the only way of obtaining 
‘the most just and reasonable demands at 
‘ this court ; and nothing but great steadi- 
‘ ness on our side, and insisting strongly on 
‘our treaties and the king of Sardinia’s 
* promises, can preserve the Protestants of 
‘ the vallies from sure and certain destruc- 
‘tion. The inveteracy against our religion 
‘ isincredible, and if it be not supported with 
‘ some warmth, since it is attacked with so 
* much, it must give way to superior power.’ 

He now came to the third part of his 
Motion. In the course of the French revo- 
lution, the vallies of Piedmont wereannexed 
to France ; and the Vaudois enjoyed, with 
the other subjects of the French empire, 
a perfect equality of civil rights, and the 
free exercise of their religion. By the 
treaties of Paris in 1814 and 1815, and by 
the Congress of Vienna, the states of the 
king of Sardinia were restored to him, but 
they were restored on condition that none 
of the inhabitants should be molested in 
person or in property; and it might well be 
asked, how far the circumstances to which 
the Vaudois were on this restoration ex- 
posed, could be considered as other than a 
molestation. By a decree of a few lines, 
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the king of Sardinia revived, in 1814, all 
the laws which for four centuries his pre- 
decessors had enacted, including all against 
the Vaudois. At thisday,a Vaudois could not 
be a physician nor an advocate ; he could not 
purchase property éut of his vallies. The 
Vaudois stated their grievances in two pe- 
titions to their authorities. He held these 
petitions in hishands. They stated, in 1814 
(and the fact continued), that they could not 
establish schools, and could not print books 
of their own faith. And here it might be 
observed, that independently of their reli- 
gious character, they might claim the 
sympathy and support of those who were 
called the liberal party of the world ; be- 
cause, two centuries before the establishment 
of a national education in Scotland, these 
people had in every commune a school. 
They were now forbidden to introduce any 
system of mutual instruction in their 
schools ; and a college opened at La Tour, 
only so late as March last, was in a fort- 
night closed by order of the government. 
It had been re-opened, indeed, lately, but 
under great restrictions. In their municipal 
councils, the majority must always be 
Roman Catholics, though the aggregate of 
the Roman Catholics scattered among them 
was not more than one-eleventh of the whole, 
and, in the place where they were most nu- 
merous, was only two-sevenths, and, in the 
principal place, was only one-fiftieth. If it 
were said, that all this was turning the old 
pro-Catholic arguments against those who 
now urged the cause of the Vaudois, it might 
be replied at once, that therights of the Vau- 
dois were secured to them by specific treaty, 
towhich England was a party ; and, whether 
any other people ever suffered the same 
grievances or not, the duty of England to 
interfere and remedy these was clear and 
obvious. One of those grievances remained 
to be mentioned ; it existed in law at least, 
whatever might be done in the matter. The 
penalty of death was enacted against such as 
would dissuade a Vaudois from turning 
Roman Catholic. Thus if a Vaudois pastor 
attending one of his flock in the last sick- 
ness, should find him yielding to the induce- 
ments of another to exchange his own faith 
for that of the Church of Rome, he would 
be liable to the penalty of death for an 
endeavour to rescue him. It was an old edict, 
revived in 1814: ‘His Royal Highness 
‘inhibits those of the pretended reformed 
‘ religion from diverting or dissuading any, 
‘ whosoever he be, of the said religion, who 
‘would turn Catholic, under the same 
‘penalty of death; yiving it in charge 
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‘ particularly to the ministers of the said 
‘ pretended religion, inviolably to observe 
‘ the abovesaid, upon pain of answering the 
‘ same in their own persons.’ Under these 
circumstances he had made out his case. 
He had claimed the protection of England 
in favour of this people on the ground of 
specific treaty. He had proved those trea- 
ties. He had proved the intervention of 
England in 1727, under those treaties. 
He desired to obtain the recognition of the 
same obligation on the part of the Govern- 
ment now, and he wished to see how, 
since the year 1814, that obligation had 
been discharged. He could not sit down 
without acknowledging the obligations 
which he felt, in common with all who 
took an interest in this subject, to Mr. Gilly, 
who having, with many other good and 
pious men, visited these vallies, and excited 
the sympathy of England in their behalf, 
in relation to their condition and their faith, 
had collected those materials, particularly 
in reference to the treaties, which had fur- 
nished the largest part of the authorities on 
which the present Motion rested. He 
begged to move for copies or extracts of the 
treaties of 1690 and 1704, so far as they 
related to the Vaudois, the correspondence 
of Mr. Hedges on the subject in 1727, 
and any correspondence on the same subject 
since 1814. 

Mr. O’Connell seconded the Motion, upon 
the ground that, whatever might be the 
stipulations of treaties, it was our duty, as 
Christians, to interfere for the protection 
of those who suffered simply for the sake 
of religion ; and he complimented the con- 
stancy of those sufferers, whose persecution 
was disgraceful to the nominal Christianity 
of those who inflicted it. 

Sir George Rose meant, in conformity to 
the wish of his hon. friend who made this 
Motion, to have seconded it, but thought 
it right to abstain when the hon. and 
learned member for Kerry rose to do that, 
in a manner honourable to himself; but 
having felt it his (Sir George Rose’s) 
duty, when the Vaudois, in their utmost 
need sought the aid of England a few 
years since, to take a prominent part in the 
adoption of measures for their relief, he 
deemed it imperative on himself to give 
his aid to the present Motion. He would 
be very brief; their virtues, their industry, 
their peaceable and orderly conduct, their 
resignation, their loyalty, and their many 
excellent qualities, had excited a very 
strong feeling of interest in their cause ; 
and although it was his intention to rest 
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their claim on Great Britain on political 
grounds, he would not dissemble the deep 
feelings of religious sympathy with which 
his heart was filled towards those sufferers 
under oppression. He did not mean to 
have adverted to the origin of religious 
opinions, but after what the learned mem- 
ber for Kerry had said, as to that of their 
Protestant faith, he would inform him, 
that, according to the results of the most 
recent, elaborate, and deep researches, it 
was made perfectly clear that there was no 
trace to be found of their having separated 
from any Church, and that they had unques- 
tionably held their present tenets unchanged 
from the highest antiquity. These tenets 
were essentially the same as those held by 
the Church of England; and they had a 
form of liturgy. As to interference on their 
behalf, there was not a Member of the 
House more incapable of taking part in 
any endeavour to lead it to measures of 
undue intervention on the part of his Ma- 
jesty's Government with that of any fo- 
reign State, with respect to its relations 
with its own subjects, than he was. He 
sought merely to ascertain whether Eng- 
land had any right to interfere in behalf of 
the Vaudois, and whether she was called 
upon to exercise it. Their virtues and unme- 
rited sufferings, and a strong and national 
feeling of religious sympathy, had long in- 
terested the British nation in their behalf ; 
Cromwell, even Charles 2nd, though he 
robbed them of their money, William 3rd 
and Queen Anne, all took their part 
against their sovereign ; and the grounds of 
this interference were so strong—it was so 
natural, and so long acquiesced in, in point 
of fact, by Piedmont—that England might 
be said, in fairness, to have acquired a pre- 
scriptive right to exercise it, especially as 
Holland did the same; the Sardinian go- 
vernment, indeed, never appeared very 
jealous of such remonstrances, so that they 
might, in all probability, have been ven- 
tured upon with little risk. Prussia, also, 
through her envoy at Turin, exercised 
lately a most active intervention in behalf 
of the Vaudois without its having pro- 
duced any inconvenience in the relations of 
the two governments, as faras he could learn. 
But still he would not argue upon this 
ground, but upon that of a positive compact 
between States alone. There were now 
before the public, extracts of a sccret Treaty 
of 1690 between the king of England and 
the Duke of Savoy, confirmed by one of 
the year 1704 between the two States ; but 
they were printed in a private work, which, 
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though of unquestionable authority, was 
not one on which the House could proceed, 
as their official authenticity must be previ- 
ously established. It was impossible, more~ 
over, to judge of the effects that treatiesought 
to have, by mere extracts, which might not 
contain the most important points; and it 
must also be observed, that subsequent 
treaties, or other diplomatic acts, might 
modify or annul the whole or parts of 
any treaty, and it was, therefore, indis- 
pensable that official copies of treaties 
should be produced. But here it was 
material to state, that the secret stipula- 
tion in the Treaty.of 1690, in favour of 
the Vaudois, confirmed by that of 1704, 
was bought by Great Britain, for a valuable 
consideration, of the Duke of Savoy. 
It might be said, that a difficulty arose as 
to their production, because that of 1690 
was “ secret ;” but as far as it regarded the 
Vaudois, it was, in point of fact, the secret 
of the comedy which every one knew; 
moreover, it was scarcely possible that the 
stipulations of that treaty could, after 
such a lapse of years, affect now, in any 
degree, the honour or interests of either of 
the contracting States; but if this was not 
so, and there was still anything in this 
compact unfit to be submitted to the public 
eye, it would be right to let that part of 
it be kept from it. But, if England had 
by treaty a right to interfere in behalf of 
the Vaudois, would it be asked whether 
or no Great Britain was for that reason, 
required and called upon to exercise that 
right? In his opinion, the mere act of a 
nation, in taking the unfortunate and 
the oppressed under her protection, and 
acquiring a right, admitted by their Go- 
vernment, to intervene in their behalf, 
in all justice, as well as according to 
all high and honourable feeling, gave the 
sufferers a distinct claim to her good offices 
—one which could never be questioned by a 
high-minded people ; and if such due in- 
terference was called for, and was honour- 
able in proportion to the suffering on the 
part of the oppressed, and their extreme 
need—then, indeed, would such interven- 
tion redound eminently to the credit of 
Great Britain, as exercised in the behalf of 
this excellent and interesting people—de- 
plorably trodden down, and vexed, and 
humiliated. 

Viscount Palmerston assured the hon. 
Baronet, that the Government shared fully 
the sentiments of interest and sympathy 
expressed for this class of persons by the 
hon. ee and those who supported 
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his Motion. Neither had the Government 
any indisposition to exert every interference, 
that it could legitimately employ, for the 
protection of the Vaudois from ill usage or 
persecution. It did not appear, however, 
from what had been urged by the hon. 
Baronet, that he had established the fact 
of any injury being suffered by these people 
at present, as his statement referred only to 
the year 1814, and since then he had not 
heard that there was any reason to com- 
plain. The laws to which the hon. Baronet 
referred were probably obsolete. The 
treaties of which copies were now asked 
for had been secret at the time they were 
made, and a difficulty might have arisen in 
that respect; but, from the length of time 
which had elapsed, he should not now 
make any objection on that ground to their 
production. As to the correspondence that 
had taken place more than a century ago, it 
could not be supposed to have much applica- 
tion to the present day ; and he presumed the 
hon. Baronet would not press for that. With 
respect to the correspondence from 1814 to 
1829, that part of it which he had looked 
over led him to the result, that there was 
no oppression now practised towards the 
Vaudois. In that, too, which had passed 
between our Minister at Turin and the 
Government still later, it was mentioned 
that deputies from the Vaudois had been well 
received by the king of Sardinia, and that 
no complaint was made by them of the Go- 
vernment. He would, therefore, suggest, 
that it would be enough for the hon. Ba- 
ronet to take copies or extracts of the 
treaties referred to, without putting the 
public to a great expense in printing a cor- 
respondence, the chief part of which was 
more than a century old, and the latter 
part of which, from 1814 to 1829, having 
reference to proceedings under a former 
reign, might revive unpleasant recollections. 
He, however, assured the hon. Baronet, 
that if there were any infraction of rights 
respecting which this country was entitled 
to interfere, he (Viscount Palmerston) 
would be ready to take such steps as might 
be requisite, whether for the restoration of 
those rights, or for the security of any pri- 
vileges the Vaudois were entitled to. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that he had been 
misunderstood. The noble Lord had as- 
sumed him to admit that no present griev- 
ances existed. On the contrary, though 
the state of the Vaudois might be improved, 
grievances still existed ; for instance, at this 
moment the College of La Tour could not 
admit more than fifteen students, and theo- 
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logical lectures must not be given ; all the 
books must be submitted to the inspection 
of the Roman Catholic Intendant of the 
province ; the masters must be approved by 
him and he was the visitor of the College. 
A Vaudois could not at this day purchase 
property out of the vallies, and could not be 
a physician or an advocate. As the noble 
Lord had recognised the general obligation 
of England to secure their rights to this 
people, and had stated his willingness to 
interfere, if there should be any infraction 
of those rights, he consented to withdraw 
so much of his Motion as related to former 
instances of interference on the part of this 
Government. 
Motion, as amended, agreed to. 


Court oF Session (ScoTLand).] The 
Lord Advocate moved for leave to bring in 
a Bill “to prevent obstruction of business 
in the Court of Session of Scotland.” He 
would only say, that the Bill was necessary, 
because, if a Judge now fell ill, there was 
no power to call in another Judge to supply 
his place. 

Sir George Clerk said, the present Bill 
was rendered necessary by the anxiety of 
the hon. and learned Lord’s predecessor to 
reduce the judicial establishments of Scot- 
land as low as possible, so much so, that it 
appeared that the temporary indisposition 
of a Judge stopped the whole business of 
his division of the Court, and compelled 
the adoption of a plan to procure the as- 
sistance of another Judge to dispose of that 
business. This Bill was rather a curious 
commentary upon another bill which had 
been brought forward by the learned Lord, 
and which proposed to abolish the Court of 
Exchequer in Scotland, and transfer its 
duties to the Court of Session, although 
it appeared, by the present Motion, that 
that Court was unable to get through its 
own proper duties. While he was speaking 
on the subject, he would express a hope 
that the learned Lord would, at the same 
time, apply himself to placing the Scotch 
Judges on a footing with their English 
brethren on the score of remuneration for 
their labours. At present, the Scotch 
Judges did not enjoy one-half the salary of 
the English Judges, though their duties 
and acquirements were at least equal. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, the late 
Administration had augmented the duties 
of the Court of Session, without increasing, 
in a corresponding ratio, the salaries of the 
Judges. Although the late Government 
had neglected that duty, he hoped it would 
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be taken up by the present one, and that 
it would see the justice and necessity of 
placing the Judges of Scotland somewhat 
more upon an equality with those of Eng- 
land than they were at present ; the former 
had only 2,000/. per annum, while the 
latter had 5,500. 

Mr. Goulburn agreed with both hon. 
Gentlemen as to the justice of increasing 
the salaries of the Scotch Judges. The 
Administration of which he had been a 
member, had brought in a bill for the 
purpose of carrying this increase into 
effect, but, in consequence of the abrupt 
termination of the Session, owing to the 
demise of his late Majesty, the bill was 
not passed into a law. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, if the num- 
ber of Scotch Judges was not sufficient, 
they could easily spare three from the new 
Bankruptcy Court. He hoped, that when- 
ever there was a question again about in- 
creasing or diminishing the number of 
Judges, more attention would be paid to 
the subject than was shewn in the late 
creation of four new Judges, where one 
would have been quite sufficient. 

Mr. Hume did not rise to oppose the 
Bill, but, on the contrary, to support 
it. He should be glad to see greater 
reductions made in the Courts of Scotland 
—he should be glad to see the number of 
Judges reduced from fifteen to eight, who 
would be quite sufficient, and capable of 
getting through all the business of the 
Court. By simplifying the judicial pro- 
ceedings, seven or eight would be quite 
enough. He was not surprised that all the 
learned Gentlemen rose, one after another, 
to condemn the insufficient salaries, but he 
must protest against the intention of the 
late Government to increase the salaries of 
the Scotch Judges. With the present 
salaries, there was no want of able men in 
Scotland to accept of situations on the 
Bench. He wished there might be a de- 
ficiency in the Revenue for the next four 
' years of 1,000,000/. a-year, because that 
would impose a necessity of reducing all 
salaries. He should be better pleased to 
hear a proposition for reducing the salaries 
of English Judges, than for increasing 
those of the Scotch. He agreed with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, that one 
Judge would have been quite sufficient for 
the new Bankruptcy Court. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, he could not 
but express his surprise at the haste with 
which the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) 
hurried a bill through the House at the 
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close of last Session, appointing four new 
Judges, at a salary of 9,500/., when it was 
proved, that the whole business which 
could come before them might be disposed 
of by one Judge, at a salary of 6,000/., in 
the course of thirty-five days. He did not 
know what the salaries of the Scotch 
Judges were, and, therefore, could not say 
whether it was too much or too little. If 
the noble Lord was so ready to squander 
thousands in legal appointments, he should 
not be surprised to hear, that the salaries of 
the Scotch Judges were increased before 
the close of the Session, if a proposition 
were made to diminish them. 
Leave given to bring in the Bill. 


CONVENTION WITH FRANcE.] Captain 
Yorke said, that in the late Convention 
entered into between France and _ this 
country, agreeing to a mutual right of 
search, it was provided, by the 7th article, 
that vessels taken with slaves on board 
should be delivered over to the jurisdic- 
tion of that Power to which they be- 
longed. This was quite a new regulation. 
He wished, therefore, to know whether 
the effect of it would be to take away from 
the captors of slave-vessels the usual re- 
muneration ? 

Sir James Graham observed, that the 
point was to be matter of future arrange 
ment. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM—BILL FoR 
ENnGLANp—-CommiTrEE— Tuirp Day. ] 
Lord John Russell moved the Order of the 
Day for the House going into Committee 
on the Reform Bill. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, he was still as 
much opposed to the Bill as ever. It was 
going down very fast in the opinion of the 
country. The greatest apathy was felt 
about it in the county of Lincoln. He 
heard it reported, that the supporters of the 
Bill were determined to remain silent, and 
let those on his side have all the talk to 
themselves. Let them do so; let them but 
pay attention, and he did not fear that they 
would be able to unsay all that had been 
said in favour of it. Much was said about 
the support of high personages. He believed 
the very highest was not sofavourable to it as 
some persons wished to persuade themselves. 
He heard so at Brighton. He again as- 
serted, that there was a great and com- 
fortable re-action. He heard some of the 
farmers say, that they expected no good 
from the present Administration. He 
never saw a more raw, unsightly, unfinishs 
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ed set of Ministers. They never could 
come to any maturity. He rose, however, 
to ask if the Ministers intended to retain 
in the Bill the clause giving the franchise 
to tenants at will renting a farm of 501. a- 
year ; to that clause he laid some claim as 
his own, though it was fathered by the 
noble Marquis (the Marquis of Chandos), 
and feeling much interested in its fate, he 
felt it necessary to ask this question, par- 
ticularly as the hon. Baronet, the member 
for Peterborough—for Whiggish Pcter- 
borough—had given notice of a motion to 
erase it from the Bill. 

Mr. Hume wished to know whether the 
noble Lord (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer), intended that the Committee on the 
Reform Bill should sit on Wednesdays ? 

Lord Althorp, in answer to his hon. 
friend’s question, could only then say, that 
Ministers saw no reason for taking the 
Committee on Wednesdays. 
ed that the Committee should sit on four 
days in each week, hoping that the same 
courteous understanding which obtained 
last Session—namely, of hon. Members 
giving way to Ministers on those four days 
when their motions were not of urgent 
necessity or immediate interest—would be 
acted on during the present Session. He 
did not expect, that it would be at all neces- 
sary to take the Committee on Wednesdays. 
Indeed, that day was now so universally 
understood to be devoted to motions not 
likely to give rise to protracted discussion, 
and the attendance was, consequently, so 
invariably thin on that day, that it would 
be almost hopeless to expect to make any 
progress in the Bill by adding Wednesday 
to the Committee days. He, therefore, 
would that evening move the adjournment 
of the Committee over to Thursday, taking 
his chance for being able to make some 
progress after the motion which stvod for 
that day should have been disposed of. 

House went into Committee. 

Lord Althorp, on moving that clause 7th 
stand part of the Bill, said, that he would 
take it upon himself to have the Amend- 
ment proposed on a former day by the 
hon. and learned member for Bishop's 
Castle—namely, that the present Bill shall 
not operate as law till the bill for defining 
the boundaries of the boroughs and towns 
mentioned in it should have previously re- 
ceived the sanction of the Legislature, 
carried into effect. 

Mr. James L. Knight would, on that 
understanding, willingly leave the matter 
in the hands of the noble Lord. 
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The blanks in the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 
10th clauses were then filled up, and the 
clauses agreed to. 

The 11th clause read as follows ;— 
“ And be it enacted, that the persons re- 
spectively described in the said schedules 
C and D, shall be the returning-officers at 
all elections of a Member or Members to 
serve in Parliament for the boroughs in 
conjunction with which such persons are 
respectively mentioned in the said sche- 
dules C and D, and that for those boroughs 
for which no persons are mentioned in such 
schedules as returning-officers, the Sheriff 
for the time being of the county in which 
such boroughs are respectively situated, 
shall, within ‘two months’ after the ‘ pass- 
ing of this Act,’ and in every succeeding 
respective year, in the month of ‘ March,’ 
by writing under his hand, nominate and 
appoint for each of such boroughs, a fit 
person, being resident therein, to be, and 
such person so nominated and appointed 
shall accordingly be, the returning-ofticer 
for, &c.” 

Mr. James L. Knight said, he found no 
provision made for identifying the nomina- 
tion, which might remain a private docu- 
ment in the custody of the Sheriff, in- 
capable of identification ; this ought not to 
be the case. The amendment which he 
intended to propose to remedy this defect 
was a very slight one, and he trusted, 
therefore, that the noble Lord opposite 
would not object to its introduction. It 
was, that after the word “had,” in the 
eighteenth line of the clause, there should 
be inserted these words—‘ to be delivered 
to the Clerk of the Peace of the county 
within one week, and to be by him filed 
and preserved in the register of the county.” 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. Goulburn called the attention of 
the House to that part of the clause by 
which it was enacted, that “ for those bo- 
roughs for which no persons are mentioned 
in such schedules as returning-officers, the 
Sheriff for the time being of the county in 
which such boroughs are _ respectively 
situate, shall, by writing under his hand, 
nominate and appoint for each of such 
boroughs a fit person to be the returning- 
officer.” He objected most decidedly to 
such an enactment, which would give the 
Sheriff a power such as was given to no 
other person in the country. If the Sheriff 
was inclined to do so, he might abuse the 
power thus put into his hands, by appoint- 
ing as returning-oflicer any person whom 
he wished to prevent from being a candidate, 
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Lord Althorp admitted, that there were 
some objections to the clause, but there 
were still some difficulties in making other 
arrangements. It was not intended that 
the plan now proposed should be permanent, 
as it was the intention of the Government 
to grant charters to the new boroughs, 
when the returning-officers would be pro- 
vided in another way. 

Mr. Goulburn observed, that in framing 
a new Constitution, it was to be expected 
that the Ministers would fall into a great 
many difficulties and anomalies. He did 
not mean to deny, that the naming of the 
returning-officer would be «a matter of 
difliculty. The Sheriff might abuse his 
power to prevent.a man becoming a can- 
didate ; therefore, the mode of appointing 
the returning-officer, as it was provided 
for in the clause, was, in his opinion, most 
objectionable. If the returning-oflicer was 
appointed by the Crown, there would be 
some check upon him, as the Government 
would think it below their character to act 
in such a manner; but individual cases of 
a different line of conduct might easily be 
anticipated. Again, the Sheriff was not 
responsible, but the Government would be 
responsible for the manner in which the 
deputy exercised the duties of the office. 

Lord Althorp said, that the objections of 
the right hon. Gentleman would apply as 
much to the giving of Representatives to 
large towns as to the making of what he 
called a new Constitution ; it would apply 
as strongly where the right of election was 
given to a few places as to the enfranchise- 
ment of whole districts. Whoever at- 
tempted a Reform in Parliament, would 
have to contend against this difficulty, and, 
on the whole, he and his colleagues thought 
that it would be better to vest this ap- 
pointment in the Sheriff, for the present, 
than in the Crown. 

Sir Charles Wetherell complained, that it 
was a complete innovation to allow the 
Sheriff to appoint the returning officer in 
the boroughs within his bailiwick. No 
Sheriff of England had ever such a power 
bestowed upon him before ; and when this 
was pointed out to the noble Lord, all the 
answer he gave was—“ It is a matter of 
great difficulty.” It by no means followed 


that the Sheriff would appoint men whose 
local knowledge fitted them for this situa- 
tion—such men as, under the present plan, 
exercised the duties of returning oflicers. 
The persons appointed to the office must be 
residents within the borough, but no time 
was specified as to the term of their resid- 
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ence. They might be domiciled in the 
place for the express purpose, by the con- ¢ 
nivance of the Sheriff. It was forbidden 
that the Churchwarden or Overseer should 
be appointed to the office, although those 
persons were the best qualified, from their 
local knowledge, to execute its duties, and 
generally had the confidence of their towns- 
men. He should prefer seeing the return- 
ing officer appointed by any other person 
rather than the Sheriff. The Ministers of 
the Crown, too, would have an influenee 
over the election; for, as they appointed 
the Sherifls, they would exercise an influ- 
ence over them, and, through their means, 
over the returning officers, and might then 
appoint their partizans to the office, and in 
that manner influence the elections. It 
appeared, however, from what the noble 
Lord said, that this was to be only an ad 
interim Constitution, and that the new 
boroughs were to get charters, which would 
remove the difficulty. He should not be 
surprised to see the new boroughs before 
long deprived of their charters as easily as 
the old. This Bill, in fact, would not be 
complete and final in any one of its parts. 
He, therefore, begged to ask the noble 
Lord, or some of his supporters, why the 
Corporations for these newly created bo- 
roughs could not be manufactured at the 
same time with the Bill which went to cre- 
ate them ? 

Mr. O'Connell said, the existing return- 
ing officers were not of so very superior a 
character as to make it adviseable to advo- 
cate the mode of appointment that was now 
practised. Until something better was pro- 
posed he should support the present clause. 
According tothe principle of the present con- 
stitution, the Sheriff was bound to execute, 
by himself or his deputy all writs that were 
directed to him as Sheriff. For that purpose 
heappointed officers to preside at the election, 
and he appointed, too, the Assessor, who de- 
termined on the votes. As to the influence 
of the officers, it was folly to talk of their in- 
fluencing the election, for that House would 
know how to deal with either of them who 
abused the power intrusted to them. The 
Bill now before the House proposed only 
to do that which would enforce the Com- 
mon Law, and compel the Sheriff to do 
what, by the present duties of his office, he 
was always called on to perform. 

Sir Charles Wetherell never heard a 
lawyer assert a proposition more in the 
teeth of the Constitution, and of the stat- 
utes of Parliament, than that which had 
been pronounced by the hon, and learned 
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member for Kerry. When a parliamentary 
writ was sent to the Sheriffof a county, he 
had no option but to issue his precepts to 
the several Corporations and recognized au- 
thorities in his bailiwick, and in no case 
was he invested with the authority of se- 
lecting the returning officer. The Sheriff 
never appointed the deputy to whom the 
execution of writs for the election of Mem- 
bers for a borough was intrusted. Such a 
practice would be as contrary to various 
Acts of Parliament as it was to many de- 
cisions of that House. It was not, there- 
fore, true, that the present Bill was a fol- 
lowing up of the old Constitution ; on the 
contrary, it was adirect and positive breach 
of that Constitution. If the hon. and 
learned Member had candidly admitted, as 
the noble Lord had done, the difficulties 
that had induced such a course to be adopted, 
thére could be no objection to him, but when 
he spoke on a legal point, he should do so 
logically, accurately, and legally. He be- 
lieved there was not, in the whole country, 
another lawyer, but the hon. and learned 
Member, who would venture to state such a 
proposition as he had submitted to the 
House. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he had only affirmed 
that the general duty of the Sheriff was to 
execute all writs directed to the county 
over which he presided. He was quite 
aware that within those counties there 
were separate and particular jurisdictions 
over which the Sheriff had no direct au- 
thority ; but the constitutional doctrine 
was, that the Sheriff was responsible for all 
writs that were not specially directed to 
persons within his county who were ap- 
pointed by other high authority. 

Sir James Scarlett admitted, that as a 
general rule, the Sheriff executed all the 
writs that were sent to him to be executed 
in his bailiwick, but he did not execute all 
the writs for elections of Representatives 
for boroughs situated within his bailiwick. 
The Sheriff did not appoint, and could not 
appoint, a deputy to execute a precept for 
an election within the borough. He must 
say, that he thought the appointment of 
the returning officers by the Sheriff was 
more objectionable than by the Crown 
itself. Another course might surely be 


pursued: why could not the Government 
ascertain who were the superior civil officers 
of the boroughs to which they were about 
to give Members, and then appoint those 
officers the returning officers of those bo- 
roughs? He did not object to the principle 
of giving these large towns Represent- 
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atives, though he must say, that the Go- 
vernment was, in his opinion, now carrying 
that principle too far ; but he thought that 
at least care should be taken to give the 
power of a returning officer to such persons 
in the new boroughs as exercised it in those 
already in existence. He recommended 
the Government to make these new bo- 
roughs corporations for the sole purpose of 
electing Members of Parliament; for to 
make them Corporations in other respects, 
was the right of the Crown, on which he 
should say nothing at present. If they 
were made Corporations for the purpose of 
electing Members, there would be these 
advantages—first, that the new boroughs 
would be thus assimilated to those already in 
existence ; next, that the returning officer 
would be appointed in the usual way, and 
the difficulty which they were now dis- 
cussing would be got over; and lastly, the 
registration of the voters would be rendered 
unnecessary, for the officers of boroughs 
always kept a list of the freemen of their 
respective boroughs. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he thought it would be de- 
sirable for the further consideration of this 
question to be postponed for a couple 
of days, till the Government could have 
time to inquire who were now the su- 
perior civil officers of the boroughs about 
to be enfranchised, and could ascertain 
whether such officers could not advan- 
tageously be appointed returning officers, 
and whether these boroughs could not be 
made Corporations for the sole purposes of 
this Act. He thought that a short clause 
for making them Corporations for the pur- 
poses of this Act might very easily be drawn 
without in any manner prejudicing the 
rights of the Crown to make them Corpora- 
tions for other purposes. 

Mr. Hunt wondered that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, who had just now so 
ably treated the subject under discussion, 
had not gone a step further, and said how 
the returning officers were to be appointed 
in the new Corporations. He merely said, 
they were to be appointed in the usual 
way. That usual way meant, he supposed, 
that they were to be elected by the people, 
of course, as they were now appointed by 
the freemen of London, Bristol, and other 
places. 

Lord Althorp observed, that if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman were to endeavour 
to draw a short clause, making the newly- 
enfranchised towns Corporations for the 
purposes of this Act, he would find that 
he had undertaken a task of no very slight 
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difficulty. Another hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had spoken as if he thought the 
appointment of Sheriffs was a favour con- 
ferred upon the persons appointed, and as 
if the Sheriffs, when appointed, were under 
the influence of the Crown. In both 
cases he was much mistaken. In making 
that supposition, they were paying but a 
poor compliment to the gentlemen of the 
country who served the office of Sheriff. 
The hon. member for Preston was much 
mistaken when he supposed that the return- 
ing officers in the large proportion of bo- 
roughs in the country were elected by the 
people; and if the Government had re- 
commended the adoption of such a mode of 
electing the returning officers, they would 
only have involved themselves in difficulties. 
A number of difficulties had occurred to 
the Government on this point, and the 
Sheriffs naturally suggested themselves as 
the persons to whom most properly the 
duty of appointing returning officers could 
be intrusted: and there was the less ob- 
jection to the plan, as it was not intended to 
be permanent. . 

Mr. Goulburn said, the simple question 
before them was, what necessity existed for 
vesting the Sheriff with the power of com- 
pelling an individual to accept the situation 
of a returning officer. ‘This Bill proposed, 
that the Sheriff must find a person to under- 
take the duties of his deputy at different 
places during a county election, but for 
borough elections he could compel any 
individual to accept the office. The noble 
Lord, seeing the difficulties and conse- 
quences likely to result from the compulsory 
system, excluded that class of men who 
were best calculated to discharge the duties 
of the office fairly and impartially, by pro- 
viding that no man should act as returning 
officer, who possessed more than 300/. 
a-year landed property. Did the noble 
Lord think, that he would find many indi- 
viduals willing to undertake an office which 
exposed them in case of misconduct to a 
penalty of 500/., and to actions on the part 
of the voters? Whoever undertook so 
onerous an office would expect remuneration 
either by influence or money, and therefore 
the question resolved itself into this—was it 
proper to confide this power to the Sheriff? 

Mr. Serjeant Wilde said, that the plan 
recommended by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite (Sir James Scarlett), was 
not a new plan, for it had been recom- 
mended six or seven years ago by Mr. 
Serjeant Merewether, who had ever since 
been endeavouring to gain over advocates 
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for it. With respect to the observa- 
tions made upon the statement of the 
hon. and learned member for Kerry, 
he would only beg leave to say, that that 
hon. and learned Member never had as- 
serted that the Sheriff executed, by himself 
or his deputy, all the writs or precepts 
which were issued for the election of Mem- 
bers in the boroughs within his bailiwick, 
or that he appointed the returning officer 
for those boroughs. But how had the 
returning officers become so in many in- 
stances? How, but by the habit of the 
Sheriff to send writs to those officers to be 
executed within those boroughs? That 
habit, arising from the fact that they were 
originally supposed to be the Sheriff’s 
deputies in the boroughs for the execution 
of writs there, had, at length, confirmed 
them in the office, and made them the per- 
sons to whom the execution of parliament- 
ary precepts was intrusted. The habit had 
at length been converted into aright. In 
many of the boroughs in schedule C, the 
returning officer was especially pointed out, 
as in the case of Manchester, where the 
duty belonged to the Boroughreeve. The 
Sheriff would have the power of selecting 
the proper individuals, and the law would 
cast upon them the necessity of discharging 
the office, even at their own personal incon- 
venience. 

Sir James Scarlett denied, that, by the 
ancient law of Mngland, the Sheriff had 
the right or power of selecting the return- 
ing officer. By the form of the writ, as 
long ago as the reign of Edward Ist., the 
Sheriff was required to return two Knights 
for the county, and to send his precept to 
boroughs for the election of Burgesses ; 
but he did not, therefore, appoint the re- 
turning officers in boroughs. 

Sir Charles Wetherell contended, that the 
proposition of the learned Serjeant (Wilde) 
was in the teeth of all law and all history ; 
for the Sheriff never had possessed the 
power of naming the returning officer in 
boroughs, not even in those of compara~ 
tively recent creation, such as Banbury, 
which was created in the reign of James Ist. 

The Attorney General concurred in the 
spirit of the observation which had been 
made by the hon. and learned member for 
Newark, and which he thought had not 
been fairly represented. He understood 
the hon. and learned Member to say, not 
that the Sheriff had the power to nominate 
returning officers in existing boroughs, but 
that,when new boroughs were to be created, 
and the writs were sent to the Sheriff, he 
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must perform the duty of returning officer 
by himself or deputy. With respect to the 
Sheriff, he considered that that oflicer was 
naturally the person to whom the power of 
conducting the election in new boroughs 
should be given. It had been objected that 
the Crown might exercise an influence over 
the conduct of the returning officers,through 
the means of the Sheriff, who was appointed 
by its favour. It was, however, ridiculous 
to suppose, that the Crown could make a 
job of the creation of Sheriffs. It was no 
favour to country gentlemen to nominate 
them Sheriffs, for that appointment was 
almost the highest penalty which could be 
inflicted on them. If, however, the power 
of selecting the returning oflicers for the 
new boroughs had been reserved to the 
Crown, he was quite sure, that that would 
have been even more strongly objected to 
than the present proposition. He did not 
think that the suggestion thrown out by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir James 
Scarlett), with respect to the incorporating 
the new boroughs for the purposes of the 
Bill, would have been any improvement. 
He begged further to be permitted to re- 
mark, that he hoped they would not fall 
into the practice of last Session, and waste 
the time of the House in frivolous dis- 
cussion, on matters which it was evident 
had been arranged in the most unexception- 
able manner. 

Mr.C. W. Wynn concurred in the greater 
part of the observations which had fallen 
from the learned Attorney General ; and, 
under all circumstances, he was of opinion 
that the Sheriff was the fittest person to 
have the power of appointing the returning 
officers: but he objected to the present 
clause, because the appointment of the 
Sheriff was made compulsory, He thought 
it would be an improvement, if, in cer- 
tain cases, an appeal could be had from 
an appointment made by the Sheriff to the 
King in Council. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham expressed his disap- 
probation of the clause. It had been said 
by some learned Gentlemen that the Sheriff 
had the power, according to the common- 
law, but that was denied by others, but 
certainly not a single case had been shown 
where that authority had been exercised, 
although the contrary had been shown. 
The principle must therefore be considered 
as wholly applying to the future. 

Sir Edward Sugden must be permitted 
to say a few words upon the mooted point, 
whether the Sheriff was the fit and con- 
stitutional person to have the selection of 
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returning officers. He was fully of opin- 
ion, that both the hon. member for Kerry 
(Mr. O’Connell), and the learned Serjeant 
(Serjeant Wilde), had laid down a mistaken 
and unsupported proposition. Without 
arguing the particulars of what the law 
was or is at present, supposing Sherifls had 
the power which the learned Gentlemen 
affirmed they possessed, but which he 
denied, still he was prepared to contend, it 
ought not to be exercised without limita- 
tion. For instance, in a county like Mid- 
dlesex, the clause would give the Sheriff 
too great power, as his deputies would be 
returning officers for the districts of the 
Tower, Finsbury, and Marylebone. Within 
the memory of man, and, indeed, for many 
centuries, Sheriffs had not had the selec- 
tion of returning officers in any boroughs. 
It was inexpedient to select an individual 
merely that he might be returning officer, 
and he ought, for the sake of greater re- 
sponsibility on the part of the Sheriff, to 
hold some recognized appointment—such 
as Head-borough, or High Constable. He 
was persuaded that, as the clause at present 
stood, it would become a job in the hands 
of the Sheriffs and their Under-sheriffs, 
who were almost invariably attornies, and 
well knew how to avail themselves of ad- 
vantageous opportunities. 

Mr. ITunt said, he did not rise to oppose 
the clause, but to protest against the lan- 
guage of the Attorney General, who had 
said the object of certain hon. Members 
appeared to be, to waste the time of the 
House in frivolous discussion. That might 
be a clap-trap for the Press, but it never 
should deter him from doing his duty with 
respect to this Bill. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, Lord Hol- 
land, or the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, for the time being, had the 
power of nominating the Sheriff of Lan- 
cashire, who would appoint no less than 
six returning officers. ‘There would be six 
Under-sheriffs in the new boroughs ; so 
that the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster might be called the greatest bo- 
roughmonger in the land. ‘This was a 
power he could not consent to delegate, 
and he should be strongly disposed to take 
Lancashire out of the operation of the 
Act. His hope was, that the noble Lord 
would see the inconsistency he had pointed. 
out, and propose the remedy required. 

Lord Althorp ‘said, if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would inquire, he 
would find the Shrievalty of Lancashire 
was not gonsidered a very desirable office at 
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present, and he did not believe the power 
of appointing returning officers to the 
newly-created boroughs would make it 
much more popular. At all events, he did 
not apprehend that the effect of the ap- 
pointment of returning officers by the 
Sheriffs would produce the dissatisfaction 
described. 

The clause as amended ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 

The 12th clause, respecting the elections 
for the county of York, read. 

Lord Althorp said, the great object of 
the clause was, to appoint places where it 
would be most convenient for the electors 
to assemble. With that view he should 
move, that the Court for the election of 
Members for the North Riding of the 
county of York should be held in the 
city of York, for the West Riding at 
Wakefield, and for the East Riding at 
Beverley. He believed these towns were, 
on the whole, best adapted for the purpose. 

Mr. Strickland thought, that Beverley 
was not well calculated for the purpose—it 
was very inconveniently situated. 

An Hon. Member approved of Beverley. 
It possessed every facility for holding elec- 
tions. The Quarter Sessions were held 
there, and it was a large and well-built 
town. 

Lord Milton was of opinion, that the 
ancient division of the county should not 
be departed from. He could see no reason 
why Ainstey should be separated from the 
North Riding. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley, though he thought 
it more reasonable that Ainstey should be 
annexed to the East than to the North 
Riding, as the former was the least ex- 
tensive in population, still conceived it 
better not to alter the division of the 
county. 

Lord Morpeth was in favour of the city 
of York having a share in the elections, 
and was of opinion that Ainstey should 
remain as it was. 

Mr. Wrangham said, as the county was 
to be divided into three separate districts 
or counties, the best course to pursue for 
the convenience of the electors was, to 
select those places which were most cen- 
trical. Northallerton was best adapted, 


therefore, for the place of election for the 
North Riding. 

Mr. Lascelles was of the same opinion 
with the hon. Member; if the elections 
were held at York for the North Riding, 
many of the voters would be more than 
forty miles from the place of election, and, 
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in the East Riding, the same would be the 
case if Beverley were selected. 

The clause agreed to. 

Clause 13th was read to this effect :— 
“And be it enacted, that in all future 
Parliaments there shall be Knights of 
the Shire, instead of two, to serve for the 
county of Lincoln, (that is to say) for 
the parts of Lindsey, in the said county, 
and for the parts of Kesteven and 
Holland, in the same county; and that 

Knights shall be chosen in the same 
manner, and by the same classes and de- 
scriptions of voters, and in respect of the 
same several rights of voting, as if the 
said parts of Lindsey were a_ separate 
county, and the said parts of Kesteven and 
Holland together were also a separate 
county ; and that the Court for the election 
of Knights of the Shire for the parts of 
Lindsey, in the said county, shall be holden 
at , and the Court for the election of 
Knights of the Shire for the parts of 
Kesteven and Holland, in the said county, 
shall be holden at 

Lord Alihorp said, he begged leave to 
move, that the first blank of the clause be 
filled up with the word “four,” and with 
respect to the places best adapted for the 
elections to take place, he begged to move, 
that the election of two Members for the di- 
vision of Lindsey, be fixed to take place at 
Lincoln, and of the two others, for Kes- 
teven and Holland, at Sleaford. 

Colonel Sibthorp must ayzain object most 
strongly to any division of the county of 
Lincoln, the only effect of which would be, 
to throw it into two close boroughs, one of 
which, including the hundred of Lindsey, 
would be under the control of a noble 
Baron, whose name he had no hesitation in 
mentioning—Lord Yarborough, whose pro- 
verty was situated in that part of the 
county. He would move, that all the 
words after the word Lincoln, be omitted. 

The Chairman said, the question was, 
that the first blank be filled up with the 
word four. 

Mr. Wilks said, his surprise and dis- 
appointment were great, now that he found 
that the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had deviated from the course 
that on the former occasion he pursued. 
The noble Lord had then consented to post« 
pone the question of the division of Lincoln- 
shire, till the clause relating tothe division of 
counties had obtained the sanction from the 
House. Now, he precipitated the local 
question, in which little interest would be 


generally felt, and thereby gained an ad 
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vantage over those who continued to defend 
the ancient unity of Lincolnshire, and who 
deprecated the innovation, unfavourable to 
its independence and honour, which this 
clause would effect. Since, however, the 
noble Lord would so exercise his au- 
thority, he must again protest against 
any division of counties, and especially 
against a division of one of the fairest, 
wealthiest, and most populous counties, 
and to which peculiar objections existed. 
As to the division of counties generally, 
nothing had been discovered to obviate or 
diminish the objections which a large party 
of tried and staunch friends to Reform 
irresistibly urged, in which the enlighten- 
ed and independent Press of England uni- 
versally concurred—and which the lovers 
of freedom throughout the country felt and 
approved. Who, that dared to think for 
himself, did not retain his opinion, that the 
tendency of the measure was, to create 
landed instead of borough nomination ; and 
to give to the Aristocracy that preponder- 
ating power in the Commons House of 
Parliament, which it was the professed 
object of Reform to uproot and destroy? 
Indeed, the noble Lord conceded on the 
former occasion that such was the expected 
result ; as he expressed his hope that the 
Opposition in the other House would be 
propitiated by the arrangement—as they 
would be gratified by a discovery, that 
they would retain a supremacy which, for 
their personal advantage or the power of 
their order, though to the prejudice of the 
people, they had already exercised too long. 
But, in that case, the noble Lord might 
have been taught that principle ought to be 
preferred to expediency; and that great 
objects were more likely to be gained by 
manly bearing and resolute adherence to 
right, than by a subserviency that en- 
couraged denial and awakened contempt. 
In this matter he yielded, and sacrificed 
county independence to lordly power. But 
were the Peers propitiated? No! And yet, 
untaught by experience, the noble Lord at- 
tempted now to renew the compromise 
which the Aristocracy had disdained and the 
people had condemned. For this division 
of counties, no adequate reasons could be 
given. By the existing system, the free- 
holders of extensive counties were com- 
pelled to assemble in their county towns— 
the distance was inconvenient—the trouble 
great—the expense oppressive ; but, as one 
of the great objects of the Bill was, that 
the poll should be taken in various places 
in divided counties, the shadow of an ex- 
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cuse for the division of them was swept 
away ; as, even for the largest counties, the 
elections might be conducted without any 
of the objections for the removal of which 
alone division could be endured. If such 
were the objections to the general division 
of counties, they applied to Lincolnshire 
with peculiar force. It could not be 
denied, that by the division proposed, the 
interest of the noble Lord mentioned by 
the gallant Colonel, would, in the division 
of Lindsey, completely prevail; and that 
any effort by an independent candidate to 
resist his nemination would be vain. Two 
Members out of the four for the county, 
therefore, one Peer would return. He 
believed that aristocratic influence would 
have great weight in the return of the re- 
maining two, and would only be controlled 
by a number of small independent yeomen, 
who existed in those parts of the county. 
He was fully persuaded the county of Lin- 
coln, from its importance, deserved four 
Representatives ; he, therefore, trusted, if 
the gallant Colonel proposed to divide the 
House upon the clause, that he would 
allow him to suggest, that he should not 
object to that part of it which allotted four 
Representatives to the county, but should 
object to the remainder of the clause by 
which the division was decreed, and the 
places appointed at which the elections for 
these broken and dissevered portions were to 
be held. On that subject, also, he must 
express his dissent and regret. The noble 
Lord and the House were aware that he 
had always contended that, should the di- 
vision be made, Boston was the town where 
the elections for that division of the county 
in which it was situated ought to take 
place. Its importance and situation de- 
served that distinction, as the returns 
which would have been presented to the 
House, in consequence of his motion to 
that effect, would have proved, had the 
noble Lord condescended to wait for them. 
But it appeared that he must have yield- 
ed to some local influence, and had recom- 
mended Sleaford. In the county, that 
selection would produce disappointment 
and surprise, and he was determined to 
resist it if the question was carried to a 
division. 

Sir Robert Heron said, that if Lincoln 
had been the only county to suffer division, 
he should have been sorry to see its con« 
sequence lessened by such an operation, 
though he must confess that his opinion 
was, that it afforded the fittest occasion for 


division of any of the counties after that 
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of Yorkshire. He must also take that op- 
portunity of denying altogether the allega- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Member, with 
respect to the county of Lincoln becoming 
two close county boroughs after this 
division was carried into effect, for no such 
consequence would result from it, unless 
tenants at will were to be allowed to vote, 
in which case, a very considerable in- 
fluence would be obtained by certain 
parties. He had long been acquainted 
with the county, and he was firmly of 
opinion that the freeholders were perfectly 
free from any domination. 

Mr. Hunt observed, that if the discus- 
sion were persisted in, he must beg to 
move that the Chairman do report pro- 

Tess. 

Lord Althorp expressed a hope, that 
the hon. Member would not persist in his 
motion. 

Mr. Hunt said, that it had already been 
settled, that the Committee should not pro- 
ceed after twelve o’clock, and he observed 
an Order of the Day which would require 
some discussion. 

The question of filling up the blank 
with “four” was again put from the 
Chair ; when 

Colonel Sibthorp said, that he was de- 
termined to take the sense of the House on 
the question. 

Mr. Robinson asked the hon. and gallant 
Member, if he objected to the addition of 
the number to the county Members, as that 
was the question before the House ? 

Colonel Sibthorp withdrew his amend- 
ment. 

The blank filled up with the number 
* four.” 

The Chairman said, the next question 
was, that the other blank be filled up with 
the word “ two.” 

Colonel Sibthorp moved an Amendment, 
that all the words after the word “ Lin- 
coln,” in line three of the clause, be 
omitted. 

The House divided on the Original 
Motion: Ayes 195; Noes 64—Majority 
131. 

Clause agreed to, and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill.—The House resumed. 


Scuoots or Anatomy.| Mr. Warburton 
moved the Order of the Day for a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on the salaries 
of officers to be appointed under the Ana- 
tomy Bill. 

Mr. Hunt expressed his determination to 
oppose the Bill in every stage, particularly 
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with regard to this part of it; for he had 
not the slightest idea that the Bill would 
be again altered, as he now found to be the 
case. The Bill was not yet printed, and 
the public money was, it appeared, to be 
voted away without any notice being given. 

Mr. Robinson said, he was sure the 
Bill could not properly be discussed as long 
as the Reform Bill was before the House, 
and he was determined it should not be 
passed pro forma. 

An Hon. Member requested some pro 
vision might be made for the decent inter- 
ment of the remains of bodies after dissec- 
tion. He considered a provision of that 
sort would do away with many objections 
to the Bill. 

Mr. Briscoe would be very happy to 
lend his assistance to any legislative enact- 
ment which might have the effect of ap- 
peasing the public mind on this subject ; 
and, more especially, might tend to check 
those horrible and disgraceful crimes which 
had taken place in the metropolis of late. 
He should also be most willing to do any- 
thing that would promote surgery and the 
cause of science ; but he nevertheless felt 
strong objections to many of the provisions 
of this Bill. He could never give his con- 
sent to create a property, by legislation, in 
the remains of the dead: this was the 
first time, at least, that the House had been 
been called upon to invest a legal property 
in the living of the remains of the dead. 
He never heard of a law which gave a 
power to the executor, or next of kin, to 
dispose of the bodies of their deceased 
friends and relatives. Nor ought such a 
power to exist, unless the individuals had, 
during their lives, either by writing or 
orally, in the presence of two witnesses, 
expressed their consent to their bodies being 
so disposed of. In reference to the pro- 
position made by the hon. Member this 
evening,to give salaries to certain inspectors. 
he could not see how that scheme could 
follow out the object of this Bill. But 
what were to be the duties of the inspector ? 
That which they were intended to do was 
a thing in no way practicable to be done. 
He should, at least, like to submit to the 
House whether provision ought not to be 
made that no places should be allowed to be 
open for anatomical dissection which were 
not previously licensed for that purpose by 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment. In France, and in other coun- 
tries, it was true, schools were expressly 
provided by the Government for the pur- 
pose of teaching anatomy. Such ought 
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to be the system in this country. These 
places might still be subject to inspection ; 
indeed they ought to bé both licensed and 
controlled by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. He had no wish to 
continue this discussion, but being called 
upon to vote that the Bill should go into 
Committee, without any debate having 
taken place on the second reading, when it 
was the usual course that a discussion of 
the principles and merits of the measure 
should be taken at that stage, he could 
not help thinking that it was desired to 
carry this Bill without any discussion at all. 
He had hitherto purposely abstained from 
urging on the discussion, entirely in defer- 
ence to the motives and intention of the 
hon. member for Bridport. But he should 
take every possible step to oppose this Bill, 
unless he could be assured that it should 
not be brought forward at one o'clock in 
the morning, when it was impossible that 
the subject could receive that full, fair, and 
ample consideration and discussion which 
its importance required. He should never 
consent either to what he considered to be, 
in this enlightened age, too barbarous a 
provision to form part of the Bill, the 
clause which went to revive the custom of 
hanging felons in chains, exhibiting them 
in the common highways dangling in the 
air. This was, of all the provisions, per- 
haps, the most objectionable one ; although 
he entertained very strong objections to 
many other parts of the Bill, and hoped 
to have an opportunity of expressing them 
fully, before the Bill was allowed to pass, 
however anxious he might be to have a 
subject of so much importance, and of such 
excitement, set at rest. 

Mr. Nicolson Calvert said, this discus- 
sion had already lasted too long; and he 
would merely state, that the object of his 
hon. friend was to have the money clause 
passed pro forma ; after which the Bill 
could undergo in Committee a full and fair 
discussion. He was quite sure, that such 
was the wish of his hon. friend, and that 
he would not treat the House unfairly. 

Colonel Sibthorp wished to offer only 
one word on the subject, which was, that in 
times of excitement like the present, they 
could not do better than leave the people, 
in matters of this sort, to themselves. ‘The 
hon. Member was proceeding with this 
measure, without affording Members the 
opportunity of considering it fully. He 
protested against proceeding any further 
with the Bill, until it had been carefully 
discussed, and more information should 
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have been obtained. Here a Bill had been 
read a first and second time, and, on both 
occasions, at a late hour in the night, with- 
out any discussion, and now Members were 
asked to vote for its going into Committee 
at the same late hour, and without any 
previous debate. When reforming the 
Parliamentary Representation of the people 
was talked of, he would say—‘‘ Reform 
yourselves.” He had assured his constitu- 
ents the other day, that this House wanted 
more reform in its proceedings than in its 
constituency. Instead of being a grave 
and deliberate assembly, the House passed 
laws of the greatest importance pro formd, 
forsooth, and without discussion, and yet 
was deluding the people with all kinds of 
promises of good to accrue to them when 
the Reform Bill was passed. ‘ There will 
be no taxes,” it was pretended, “ all will be 
prosperous and happy.” ‘This was the 
substance of what was said—just the same 
as what the people of Ireland were told 
when the other Reform Bill was passed. 
But he would, in that House, say, that the 
Representatives of the people were deceiving 
the people, sitting in that House from day 
to day doing nothing at all. 

Mr. Warburton said, he had no wish to 
prevent the Bill being fully discussed at 
the proper time, but the object at present 
was, to have the money clause passed pro 


Jorma, that the House could go into a 


Committee. 

The House divided: Ayes 87; Noes 
4—Majority 83. 

The House then went into Committee. 

Mr. Warburton said, that the whole 
expense of the Inspectors for England, 
Scotland, and the Provinces, would cost no 
more than 500/. a-year. Many Gentlemen 
were willing to perform the duties of the 
office gratuitously ; but he thought that the 
House ought rather to pay small salaries, 
say even 25/. a-year, than leave duties, 
however easy, to be performed gratuitously. 
He then moved a resolution, that it was the 
opinion of the Committee, that his Majesty 
should be empowered to grant salaries of 
not more than 100/. a-vear to the Inspectors 
under the Anatomy Bill now in progress 
through the House, and that the expenses 
of those officers should be paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund. 

Mr. Hunt moved, as an Amendment, 
that the Chairman should leave the Chair, 
report progress, and ask Jeave to sit again, 
as he considered it was too late to discuss so 
important a clause. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
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ment, when there appeared, Noes 78 ; 
Ayes 4—Majority 74. 

The Chairman then put the Original 
Question. 

Mr. Hunt opposed the Resolution, and 
called for a division. 

The House having divided accordingly, 
the numbers were, for the Resolution 78 ; 
against it 1—Majority 77. 

Resolution agreed to, and ordered to be 
reported. 


mt eeteeth eet betel 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
, Thursday, ‘January 26, 1832. 


Rerorm—Peririons. ] Lord Lynedoch 
presented a Petition in favour of Reform 
in Parliament, from the Freeholders and 
Commissioners of Supply of the county of 
Perth, in county meeting assembled. In 
presenting this petition, he felt it his duty 
to call their Lordships’ attention to another 
petition, which was incorrectly said to be 
that of the county of Perth, and which had 
been intrusted to his noble friend (the Earl 
of Kinnoul). That petition was against a 
Reform in Parliament, and had been hawked 
about for signatures from mansion to man- 
sion in Perthshire. Their Lordships no 
doubt recollected, that, during the last 
Session of Parliament, the word “reaction ” 
had been plentifully used. It had travelled 
down to Scotland, and meetings were held 
by the Anti-reformers in consequence, in 
order to get up petitions. Upon one oc- 
casion, he wished to attend such a meeting, 
and found he could not be permitted to 
enter, without a card of invitation. This 
was a secure method of obtaining una- 
nimity, and, of course, the petitions sube 
mitted to such meetings were agreed to 
without a dissentient voice. The Anti- 
reformers of Perth had pursued the same 
prudent method, and had contented them- 
selves with publishing their petition in the 
provincial papers. inviting signatures, and 
endeavouring to procure them by all sorts of 
means and influence. The number of sig- 
natures was certainly, by such means, very 
much increased. That the present system 
of Representation in Scotland did not truly 
represent the feelings and interest of the 
inhabitants, must be evident, when he 
stated that, in the county of Perth, there 
were not more than 230 freeholders. Under 
those circumstances, the inhabitants of that 
county, in common with the other inhabit- 
ants of Scotland, were decidedly of opinion 
that the Reform Bill would be a boon of 
inestimable value to the people of Scotland, 
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inasmuch as it would create among them 
that which did not exist at present—he 
meant an independent yeomanry, such as 
was the pride of every county of England. 
They were indignant that this Anti-reform 
petition should go forth to the world as a 
document embody ing their sentiments. They 
therefore called a public meeting of the 
county, which was held on the Links of 
Perth, and which was attended by upwards 
of 25,000 persons. The petition which he 
had then the honour to present was agreed 
upon at that meeting, and received in a few 
days afterwards upwards of 27,000 signa- 
tures. It had been stated in the Morning 
Chronicle, that if the late Duke of Athol 
had been alive, no such meeting as that of 
which he had just spoken would have taken 
place, inasmuch as he exercised feudal in- 
fluence over Perth, and would have exerted 
it to prevent such a meeting. Now he 
for one would deny that his late illustrious 
friend exercised any feudal influence in 
Perth. Influence he had there undoubt- 
edly, but it was influence which he had 
fairly earned by his assiduous attention to 
the business of the county. It was true 
that his late illustrious friend was a true 
Tory in principle ; but then he was one of 
those Tories who felt themselves bound, 
as the King’s friends, to support the King’s 
Government. There was, therefore, every 
presumption that, had the life of the Duke 
of Athol been spared, he would, as one of 
the King’s friends, have supported the 
King’s Government on this question. The 
noble Baron concluded, by expressing a 
wish, that when his noble friend (Earl 
Kinnoul) should present the Anti-reform 
petition from the county of Perth, their 
Lordships would recollect the statement 
which he had just made, and if they did so, 
they would receive its allegations with the 
greatest caution. He then moved, that 
the petition be read at length. 

The Earl of Mansfield denied, that this 
petition emanated from a meeting of the 
county of Perth, properly convened. He 
admitted, that it was numerously signed, 
but it was signed by the inhabitants of 
Perthshire only, male and female, for he 
had been assured that a number of women 
attended the meeting, and had actually 
signed the petition. It must therefore be 
taken for the petition of those who had 
signed it, and not as the expression of the 
feelings of the freeholders and Commis- 
sioners of Supply, representing the pro- 
perty of the county. He could not help 
designating the animadversions which the 
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noble Lord had made on the Anti-reform 
petition from Perthshire, as premature, 
knowing, as he did,that that petition had 
not yet been presented. He had read the 
petition, which was worded respectfully, 
to their Lordships; but he was sorry to 
say, that the language of some of the 
speakers at the meeting at which it was 
agreed to was of the most inflammatory 
description. A freeholder of Perthshire 
who was a candidate for the Representation 
of Perth, supposing that town to gain the 
right of sending Representatives to Parlia- 
ment under the Reform Bill, had, if he 
was to trust the public journals, addressed 
the meeting in the following terms :—“ I 
would advise you to cast away the wen that 
is on your neck—I mean the Bishops.” 
The gentleman who used that language 
lived in a remote and distant part of the 
country. He might, therefore, not have 
heard, that a recommendation had been 
given to cure that faction by the infu- 
sion of a great many new Peers among 
the old ones; he might not have heard 
that a majority of the Peers of Par- 
liament were deemed by a Minister of the 
Crown a mere faction—he might not have 
heard that such language had come from a 
person sitting on the reverend bench, or if 
he had heard of such language, it might 
have made him alter his opinions as to the 
propriety of casting away the wen that was 
on their necks. He was happy, however, 
to say, that the language of abuse against 
that respectable bench would be met here 
with greater indignation even than the 
vituperation which was lavished upon them- 
selves, and which he knew their Lordships 
were prepared to meet with silent con- 
tempt. He felt it to be his duty to volun- 
teer these remarks in the absence of his 
noble friend, Lord Kinnoul, the Lord- 
lieutenant of the county. 

Lord Lynedoch denied, that any such 
language had been used at this meeting by 
the gentleman in question. He had never 
heard of the circumstance before. As he 
was on his legs, he would mention a fact 
which would show how strong the feeling 
in favour of Reform was in Perthshire. 
At the time that their Lordships were dis- 
cussing the question, whether the Reform 
Bill should be read a second time, a great 
number of weavers assembled every day at 
Perth to see the mail come in from the 
south, and to learn the intelligence which 
it brought. After the news came down, 
that the Bill was rejected, they stopped the 
mail to know whether there had been any 
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disturbances in London. The guard, who 
was determined to hoax them, replied in the 
affirmative,and said, that the Duke of Wel- 
lington and another illustrious individual 
had been shot by the mob. This intelli- 
gence, which ought to have excited general 
disgust and indignation, was hailed with 
satisfaction by the assembled multitude, 
and in the vehemence of their indignation 
against the rejectors of the Reform Bill, 
they so far forgot the humanity of their 
natures as to go to a noble and gallant 
friend of his, and ask him whether they 
ought not to celebrate the fate of the Duke 
of Wellington and his colleague by a 
general illumination. 

The Earl of Eldon was inclined to meet 
this petition, and indeed every other peti- 
tion, with respect. The noble Baron, how- 
ever, had given one of the strangest reasons 
in the world for paying greater attention 
than ordinary to the statements of these 
petitioners: for he had told their Lord- 
ships that they were in a state of great 
misery, because two illustrious individuals 
had not been murdered in London. But 
were these reformers at Perth the only 
reformers who used such language ? No such 
thing. What did the reformers at Manches- 
ter say in their public speeches? They said 
that, instead of justice being done upon the 
individuals, who, at Bristol and Nottingham, 
had been convicted of the most enormous 
crimes, the Government ought to hang up 
his excellent friend, Sir Charles Wetherell, 
and the twelve Judges. But was even this 
all that the reformers of Manchester said ? 
No: they told the country that if the King 
and the Parliament did not legislate as they 
pleased, they must take upon themselves 
the duty of legislating for the country. 
He did not know whether the King’s At- 
torney General had made any inquiries as 
to whether such speeches as were printed 
in the newspapers, as coming from the re- 
formers at Manchester, had been uttered 
or not. If he had made such inquiries, 
and had found that such speeches had been 
delivered, he had not done his duty if he 
had not instituted proceedings against those 
who dealt in such inflammatory and se- 
ditious language. 

Petition to be printed. 


Titrnes (IRELAND).] Lord King, in 
presenting three Petitions from several pa- 
rishes in the county of Cork, against the 
present system of Tithes, observed, that he 
wished to call their Lordships’ attention to 
the circumstance that if the landholders 
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of any parish desired to pay their tithes 
in kind, which undoubtedly they were 
at liberty by the law of the land to 
do, they must not give notice to the 
collector to remove them at the same 
time, and if any three of them should happen 
to fix upon the same hour, the law presumed 
there was a conspiracy, and would visit 
with heavy punishment parties who might 
thus accidentally have offended. In 
such a state of the law he had no doubt 
the Established Church had pushed its 
claim too far. Suppose a parish had several 
hundred persons liable to pay tithes, and 
they all resolved that they should be taken 
in kind, how could they avoid, in giving 
notice, but that several of them must fix 
upon the same hour? In England the law 
was different ; and the collector of the tithes 
was bound to prove a conspiracy, but in 
Treland the law would, for his accommoda- 
tion presume that one existed. Tithes had 
ever been a great grievance in Ireland which 
had been bitterly increased of late. The 
urgent necessity for sustenance compelled 
the people to till the ground, and the pres- 
sure of the tax was by this necessity con- 
stantly increasing. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, having long 
observed the marked attention paid by the 
noble Baron to the subject of tithes in 
Ireland, he was astonished to find that his 
name had not been proposed by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government as a member of their 
Lordships’ Committee; and he therefore 
now proposed that the name of Lord King 
be placed on the list. 

Lord Wynford regretted that the noble 
Baron should have used expressions so much 
calculated to add to the excitement of Ire- 
land on the subject of tithes. There was 
no difference between the laws of both 
countries. The common-law was un- 
doubtedly the same, and he would under- 
take to say that it contained no provision or 
presumption, that three persons giving 
notice to take their tithes at the same 
time amounted to a conspiracy ; therefore, 
if such a law existed in Ireland, it must 
be created by statute. He should feel 
obliged by the noble Baron pointing out 
such a law, and he assured him, if he could 
refer to it he would most cordially concur 
in a motion for its repeal. 

Lord King said, he had stated the fact 
upon respectable authority ; he had himself 
no knowledge of such a statute, although 
he believed the law to be as he had de- 
scribed it. 

The Marquis of JVestmeath, in justice 
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to the clergy of the Established Church in 
Ireland, declared that he never knew an 
instance of any one of them having de- 
manded the full tenth. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 


PouiticaL Union Petitions.] The 
Marquis of Londonderry said, that having 
observed in the public journals that a pe- 
tition to the King, concerning points of the 
gravest State policy, had been agreed upon 
by certain persons styling themselves the 
Council of the National Political Union, 
he wished to know from the noble Secre- 
tary for the Home Department whether he 
had felt his duty to present that petition 
to his Majesty? He was the more induced 
to ask for information on this point, be 
cause he imagined, from the allusion toillegal 
associations in the Speech from the Throne, 
that a petition proceeding from such a body 
would not be acceptable to his Majesty. 

Viscount Melbourne said, he would state 
the course which he had always pursued 
with respect to petitions presented to his 
Majesty from bodies styling themselves Po- 
litical Unions. Any of the learned Lords 
near the noble Marquis could have informed 
him, that a body was not necessarily illegal 
because it styled itself a Political Union. 
There was no law, either statute or com- 
mon, which made a Political Union illegal. 
The object which these Unions had in view, 
and the means which they adopted for 
carrying them into effect, made them legal 
orillegal. The petitions which he received 
he always, if properly worded, submitted to 
his Majesty as the petitions of the indi- 
viduals by whom they were signed, with- 
out recognizing or disavowing the assem- 
blies by which they were voted. With re- 
spect to the particular petition to which 
the noble Marquis had referred, it was 
couched in such terms that he felt it his 
duty not to lay it before his Majesty. 


Bexeium.] The Earl of Aberdeen: 
My Lords; I am quite aware that, in the 
course which I am about to follow this 
night, I may be accused of attempting to 
pursue a singular path. I am ready to ad- 
mit, that to the King alone it belongs, in 
the exercise of his undoubted prerogative, to 
contract alliances, to frame treaties, andtone- 
gociate on all matters with the governments 
of foreign States, and no man can be less 
desirous than I am, to question or limit 
that prerogative. But, my Lords, it is also 
true that, in particular cases, the Parlia- 
ment of this country has interfered, and 
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circumstanees have arisen under which it 
has not hesitated to question the exercise 
of a prerogative for the due use of which 
the Ministers of the Crown are responsible. 
My Lords, it is not unprecedented in the 
history of this country that the Sovereign 
has come down to ask the advice of Par- 
liament, while negotiations were pending, 
as to the proper course to be adopted ; and 
Parliament has also, unsolicited, at other 
times carried to the foot of the Throne its 
humble advice as to the character and con- 
duct of negotiations. Not to keep you in 
suspense as to precedents, your Lordships 
must recollect that remarkable instance to- 
wards the close of the 17th century, when 
Parliament, in a situation not dissimilar 
from the present, attempted, in the reign 
of Charles 2nd, to detach that Monarch 
from his unnatural connexion with France, 
and recommended to him in lieu thereof to 
form an alliance more creditable to his cha- 
racter and to the honour and interest of the 
country, by cultivating a closer and more 
cordial intimacy with the Dutch nation. 
A similar course had been pursued by Par- 
liament on other occasions. It is true, my 
Lords, that, in the conduct of negotiations 
of this nature, respect is generally observed 
to that secresy which is necessary for the 
successful completion of such transactions. 
In general, the public know nothing of 
treaties and conventions until they are con- 
cluded, and formally and officially laid upon 
the Table of the House. I freely confess 
that, if I only knew that his Majesty was 
engaged in a negotiation with other Powers, 
having in view the object which has been 
stated—namely, the settling the « 
Belgium and Holland, however little I 
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might feel disposed to trust the views of 


his Majesty’s present Ministers, or how- 
ever little I might be disposed to place con- 
fidence in their « exertions to bring the mat- 
ter to an issue which, to me, would ap- 
pear advantageous to the country, I shouid 
certainly be ‘contented to wait until I saw 
the treaty laid on the Table, and then, if 
I thought proper, I would exercise the 
power which belongs to me as a Member of 
this House, and w ould proceed to censure, 
when advice was no longer of use. But, 
my Lords, the case at present is materially 
different. His Majesty informed us, in 
the Speech at the opening of the Session, 
that he had concluded a treaty with the 
king of Belgium, which would be laid 
upon the Table of the House as soon as the 
ratifications were exchanged. I must take 
the present opportunity ‘of observing, that 
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this is a most irregular, and, I believe, an 
unprecedented course. I never recollect 
to have heard before of a treaty being an- 
nounced from the Throne until the ratifi- 
ations were actually exchanged, and Minis- 
ters were prepared to lay it on the Table of 
the House. This deviation from the estab- 
lished practice may obviously place the 
mid in a situation of very great diffi- 
rig There is no sovereign that gives to 
his \ ‘linisters a power to treat with other 
nations who does not reserve to himself the 
right to ratify such treaties or not ;—and it 
is “unquestionably not only disrespectful to 
the Sovereign with w hom we treat, to an- 
nounce the negotiation to the British Par- 
liament under such circumstances, but such 
premature disclosures may produce results 
extremely embarrassing to the country. I 
feel it more necessary to allude to this cir- 
cumstance, because if I am not much mis- 
taken, the noble Lords opposite have carried 
the practice which I feel it my duty thus 
toreprehend still further. With respect to 
another treaty, which was the subject of con- 
versation in this House the day before yes- 
terday, his Majesty announced, not only that 
he had concluded the treaty, but that he 
had directed it to be laid on the Table of the 
House. This treaty was dated the 30th 
of November, and his Majesty’s Speech was 
delivered on the 6th of December, It is 
quite clear, therefore, that the ratifications 
could not have been exchanged when this 
announcement was made in the Speech. 
Is is impossible that they should have been 
received from Paris at the time, anda noble 
Viscount opposite has, in fact, stated, that 
they were received on some day in the 
riddle of December. My Lords, these 
are not mere forms. Depend upon it on 
if the usual course be d departed from, it ma 
cive rise to material inconvenience. | can 
only answer for the practice of the Ad- 
ministration with which I was connected. 
So strongly cid I myself feel this convic- 
tion, that, when I had the honour to fill 
the office of his Majesty’s Secretary of 
State, I recollect that I signed a treaty 
with the Austrian Plenipotentiaries, which 
treaty was in my possession, and although 
the Government of which I formed a part 
had good reason to believe that the ratifica- 
tions had left Vienna, and were on the 
road to London; still, because they had 
not been received, I and my colleagues felt it 
our duty not to announce the treaty in the 
Speech from the Throne until we were in 
a condition to lay it before the House. 
With this notice of the course pursued by 
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his Majesty’s Ministers, I have also to ad- 
vert toan act of the king of the Belgians. 
That prince has communicated the treaty 
to which I have alluded to the Chamber of 
Deputies at Brussels. What power the 
constitution of Belgium gives him on the sub- 
ject I do notknow. 1 presume that, if the 
constitution gives the king any power, it 
gives him that which is essential to a so- 
vereign—the power of negotiating treaties ; 
but what particular prerogatives it confers 
I am not prepared to say. I ought, per- 
haps, to apologize for not being better 
informed of the nature of the Belgian 
constitution, But the consequence of 
the communication I have mentioned is, 
that we have the treaty authentically, if 
not officially, before us. Seeing in this 
treaty provisions which seem injurious to 
the interests of this country, and highly 
detrimental to the honour of the King, 
what course is a Member of Parlia- 
ment bound to pursue? Is not this the 
time, when the treaty is brought to our 
knowledge, and when some of the parties 
concerned in it appear reluctant to con- 
summate their own act of injustice—is it 
not now, if ever, the time for Parliament 
to express an opinion, while an opinion 
may possibly be of service? I shall here- 
after explain the provisions of the treaty 
to which I more particularly refer; but I 
now feel myself under the necessity of de- 
claring, that it is impossible for me to con- 
ceive how we can discharge our duty to 
ourselves, to the country, and to the King, 
if we do not express our opinion at this 
moment. Having stated the impression 
which the knowledge of the treaty has 
produced in my mind, I will act with cor- 
responding sincerity. I look for no papers 
which have been published over and over 
again, and commented upon by every news- 
paper in town—I will not propound any tru- 
isms which it might be difficult to deny 
—I wiil employ no parliamentary tactics 
in order to carry my point; but what I 
feel strongly I will express honestly, and 
will call upon this House to declare its 
opinion by an Address to the Throne, such 
as I think the importance of the case de- 
mands. His Majesty said, in his Speech 
from the Throne, that he trusted the period 
was not far distant when the king of the 
Netherlands would see the necessity of 
acceding to the arrangement made by the 
Five Powers ; but on the motion for an Ad- 
dress to the Crown, I took the opportunity 
of stating, not only that I doubted that 
such would be the case, but that I should 
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be much surprised if a sovereign so cir- 
cumstanced could assent to such an arrange- 
ment, not only because that which was 
proposed was unjust and detrimental to his 
interest, but in truth, even if he were in- 
clined to agree, it would be impossible for 
him to act in such opposition to the una- 
nimous feelings of his people. The noble 
Earl opposite thought otherwise. He is 
now better informed. He has now seen 
what the united efforts of a loyal and pa- 
triotic people are capable of performing. 
He has found that enthusiasm, energy, and 
zeal are not always the characteristics of a 
revolutionary party. He has seen a con- 
stitutional king supported by a free people, 
and I think it impossible that he should 
have seen it without being inspired with 
respect and admiration. I fear, however, 
that it is not difficult to perceive that that 
necessity which the noble Lords opposite 
made his Majesty say he relied upon, as 
likely to bring his ally to agree to the ar- 
rangement, furnishes a key to the honesty 
of the noble Earl, and affords an index to 
the feelings in which the negotiation was 
carried on. His Majesty was not advised 
to say that he hoped his ally would see the 
wisdom, or the policy, or the justice, or the 
expediency of conforming to the arrange- 
ment ; but that he would see the necessity. 
I think, my Lords, that the spectacle pre- 
sented by the conduct of the Dutch govern- 
ment, supported as it has been by the people 
of Holland, demands the highest applause. 
The king has conducted himself with a de- 
gree of resolution, of prudence, and of con- 
sistency, above all praise: and, if it please 
Almighty God, I trust his merits will meet 
with due success. In truth, the cause of 
Holland is so just a cause, so good a cause 
that it must prosper and when I say the cause 
of Holland, I entreat your Lordships to 
believe that I mean the cause of England too, 
for I consider them inseparable and identical. 
I felt so convinced that this cause must 
sooner or later, receive the success which it 
deserved. that I declare it was not without a 
mixture of regret that I was informed of 
the apparent support which the Dutch go- 
vernment received by the reluctance of 
Russia and Prussia to countenance anything 
prejudicial to its rights. I give those 
Powers full credit for the generous motives 
which have actuated them; but I regret 
that they are liable to misconstruction. 
I regret to see the Emperor of Russia 
the protector of Holland. I regret to see 
Lim occupy the place which I had hoped 
— to England. I felt it would be 
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said, that the resistance opposed by Holland 
to that necessity, which appeared to his 
Majesty’s Ministers so inevitable, must 
have received the secret encouragement of 
other courts. There can be nothing more 
untrue than that allegation; and, if your 
Lordships will but reflect for a moment, 
you will see that it cannot be true. If you 
recollect the constitution of Holland, you 
will at once see how utterly useless en- 
couragement would be for such purposes. 
My Lords, I should like to know what en- 
couragement could enable the king of the 
Netherlands to raise the supplies necessary 
to carry on the difficult transactions in 
which he is engaged. He can only depend 
upon the support of a united people, and it 
is not Russian encouragement which can 
produce unanimity in Holland, or force 
money out of the pockets of the Dutch. 
Your Lordships well know what difficulties 
that country laboured under. Perhaps no 
country in Europe has such financial difficul- 
ties to struggle with as Holland; and yet, 
notwithstanding this, the States-General 
havealmost unanimously granted tothe King 
an extraordinary supply of not less than 
four millions sterling, to enable him to 
meet the emergencies of the moment. I 
should like to know how far the encourage- 
ment of Russia was instrumental to that 
grant. This is not a case where a State 
contracts a loan upon ruinous terms from a 
foreign capitalist ; but it is the case of a 
king of a free people receiving a vote from 
a free assembly of his free subjects. There- 
fore I say, that their unanimity is without 
question. Look, then, at their military ex- 
ertions. See a population of about two 
millions having not much less than 100,000 
men under arms—this force being com- 
posed almost entirely of militia, volunteers, 
burghers—leaving their occupations and 
their trades to take up arms in the difficult 
crisis of their country’s affairs. I say, my 
Lords, that no foreign encouragement could 
produce such effects as these. It is impos- 
sible to conceive that that whole country 
does not feel as one man. Taking it then 
for granted that the Dutch nation has dis- 
played a zeal and unanimity which it is 
impossible to excel, I may be permitted to 
express a hope, that the Dutch government 
will not abuse the enthusiasm and energy 
which the people have manifested. I trust 
that the wisdom and prudence of the king 
will not permit him to take advantage of 
the confidence and patriotism which has 
shone forth ; and as all Europe must have 
admired his constancy and firmness, I trust 
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we shall have equal reason to admire his 
moderation and his prudence; and that he 
will not be tempted to press for unreason- 
able terms in consequence of the support 
which must be so gratifying to him. Be- 
fore I come to the provisions of the treaty, 
I wish to be permitted to engage your 
Lordships’ attention whilst I take a cursory 
view of the course which has been followed 
in the negotiations. It is essential to the 
case to recollect, that at the Peace of Paris, 
in 1814, it was determined to constitute the 
kingdom of the Netherlands. It was de- 
clared that Holland was placed under the 
sovereignty of the House of Orange, which 
was to receive in addition the Belgic terri- 
tory; but the Allies, who had made the 
conquest of the Belgian provinces, thought 
proper to annex conditions to the delivery 
of those provinces. Now, undoubtedly, 
they were perfect masters of Belgium, 
and had it completely at their disposal. 
There would not have been any injus- 
tice in restoring it to the dominion of 
the House of Austria. It might have been 
disposed of, as was at one time advised by 
Mr. Pitt, in a note which was laid before 
this House. It might have been added to 
the Prussian dominions, as it had not, at 
least for three or four centuries, been an in- 
dependent country. But theAllies consulted 
the happiness and prosperity of those pro- 
vinces more effectually by uniting them 
witha free and constitutional government, 
under which they might enjoy the blessings 
of a free constitution, and all the advan- 
tages of liberty. This was followed by a 
treaty in the same year, in which certain 
terms were proposed to the king of the 
Netherlands, and accepted by him, as the 
fundamental law of the union; and this 
was annexed to the general treaty at the 
Congress of Vienna, and acceded to by 
every Power in Europe. The kingdom 
being thus constituted, the first question 
that arises is, has the king of the Nether- 
lands observed the treaty as contained in 
those articles. I defy any man, in any place, 
to deny, that the king of the Netherlands 
has strictly and conscientiously fulfilled 
every tittle of it. He has conformed in 
every respect to that which was made the 
fundamental law of the union of his do- 
minions ; and the general course of his go- 
vernment has been such as to extort from all 
mankind, and even from the noble Lords 
opposite, the tribute of their admiration. I 
very well recollect the noble Baron (Lord 
Holland) who, some six or seven years ago, 
sitting, at that time, on this (the Opposition) 
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side of the House, when indulging in some 
of those invectives, which he was not unac- 
customed to throw out respecting the sove- 
reigns of Europe in general—Irecollect that, 
when in full course, he checked himself in 
the midst of his career, and said, “ No ; 
there is one exception—the king of the 
Netherlands ; he loves freedom, and governs 
in such a manner as to afford a praiseworthy 
example to the other sovereigns of Europe.” 
But, unfortunately, two or three years'ago, 
the king of the Netherlands found it neces- 
sary to prosecute the editors of some sedi- 
tious newspapers, and since then he has 
lost the support of many of his liberal 
friends throughout Europe. But I say 
that he has not only strictly observed the 
treaty upon which the union of the pro- 
vinces was founded, but that his strict ob- 
servance of the treaty was the cause of his 
losing his territory. The first discontent 
grew out of the article which prescribes a 
strict equality between persons of all reli- 
gious persuasions. No doubt some of the 
bigoted Catholic party took advantage of 
this to form a union with some of the most 
opposite parties. The government might 
have despised these combinations, but after 
the French revolution broke out, and the 
impulse was received from France, the re- 
volution at Brussels took place. I think it 
impossible for your Lordships to doubt, that 
if the king of the Netherlands had pos- 
sessed a corps of 20,000 Dutch troops, that 
revolution would never had made any pro- 
gress. But the treaty, by insisting upon a 
complete amalgamation of the troops, pre- 
vented his having a separate corps. Every 
regiment was composed of Dutch and Bel- 
gians, and from the preponderance of the 
population, nearly two-thirds were Belgians. 
The effect of this was, that every corps of 
the mililia was completely disorganised 
from the beginning, and, in consequence, 
there was not a single body of men who 
could act in any military capacity. I, 
therefore, infer, that the absence of a corps 
of faithful troops, however small, was the 
cause of the spread of the revolution. 
This is the more apparent, from the total 
want of any reason being ever given for 
the occurrence of such a revolt. That a 
momentary revolt may take place in any 
country, I admit to be very possible, but 
so senseless, so unintelligible a revolution 
as that which has been accomplished by the 
Belgians, the history of the world does not 
record ; and this is so true, that, up to the 
present hour, no official statement—no 
manifestox-no reason has been assigned. 
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No detail has been promulgated of the 
grievances under which the peoplelaboured, 
of the tyranny which could no longer be 
endured. So far is this from being the 
case, that, if I am not mistaken, since the 
revolution, the leading people have repeat~ 
edly met, thinking it right to publish to 
the world some statement of their case, but 
it has always been abandoned as hopeless. 
We are still left, therefore, to speculate 
upon the causes of the revolution. But 
the revolution having taken place, the 
king of the Netherlands, situated as he 
was, did that which it was undoubtedly 
his duty todo. Hecalled the States toge- 
ther in the northern and southern pro- 
vinces, and consulted with them upon the 
course to be taken in the existing state of 
affairs. The first grievance was an obnox- 
ious minister, who had already been re- 
moved, and a local tax with which the 
government had nothing todo. But the 
demands soon rose, and a separation of the 
provinces was pronounced indispensable. 
That wish was shared by the Dutch as 
strongly as by the Belgians. The king, 
finding it impossible to act in execution of 
the treaty, naturally called upon the allies, 
who had imposed the treaty upon him, to 
concert measures by which a remedy could 
best be found to repair the evils and inju- 
ries to their own work, as well as to the 
safety of his dominions. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Conference of London was 
held. The first object which was held in 
view, was to establish a cessation of hostili- 
ties. That, too, was its first act ; and as it 
was the last act done during my connection 
with the Administration, I think it right 
to explain it. I signed the documents the 
day after I had resigned the seals of office, 
in consequence of the importance of the 
object in view, and I should not have taken 
upon myself to do so under any other cir- 
cumstances. But I thought, as I was re- 
sponsible for that department of the public 
affairs, I could not suffer the country to be 
involved in the danger of hostilities, if it 
was in my power, by any act, though not 
strictly official, to prevent it. That paper 
was signed on the 17th of November, and 
it ends our share in the transactions. I 
must beg leave to take this opportunity of 
contradicting a declaration made by the 
noble Earl opposite, that he found the se- 
paration of Holland and Belgium effected ; 
that we had accomplished it. I have told 
your Lordships the only acts which were. 
done during our connection with the Admi- 
nistration. In fact, no question occurred, 
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about the separation, except, indeed, that 
the noble Earl appears more than once to 
have confounded the separation of Belgium 
with its independence. But, my Lords, 
these are two very different things. That 
an administrative separation was necessary 
I admit, because it was desired as much by 
the one party as by the other; but the noble 
Earl will admit that, about the same time 
that he and his friends came into office, 
they found a congenial Ministry in France. 
About the same time M. Lafitte and Ge- 
neral Sebastiani came into the exercise of 
power in France, and, in conjunction with 
the French Administration, the independ- 
ence of Belgium was resolved upon. So 
much is this the case, that whatever ad- 
vantages France may have received from 
the arrangements, I must do the French 
government the justice to declare, that I 
have no vestige of a communication from 
them relative to the independence of Bel- 
gium. So long as the Conference was 
cénducted under the Administration of my 
noble friend near me (the Duke of Wel- 
lington) we, in conformity with strict in- 
tegrity, and with a proper regard for the 
interests of all, consulted with the Pleni- 
potentiaries of the different Powers, but 
the noble Lords opposite, instead of follow- 
ing this example, thought proper, in the 
absence of the Minister of the king of the 
Netherlands, to come to a resolution for 
establishing the independence of Belgium. 
Against this decision, contained in the pro- 
tocol of the 20th of December, the Minister 
of the Netherlands protested in these 
words :—‘ The undersigned feels it a duty 
‘which he owes to his sovereign, the king 
‘of the Netherlands, to protest solemnly, 
‘as he does under this present note, against 
‘the protocol issued by the commissioners 
‘of the Five Powers, on the 20th of De- 
‘cember, inasmuch as by its provisions, this 
‘act of the Conference attacks the rights of 
‘the king of the Netherlands; and he also 
‘solemnly protests against all the conse- 
‘quences which may be drawn from those 
‘acts of the Five Powers, to the prejudice 
‘of the existing treaty, and to the preju- 
‘dice of all other the rights of his august 
‘sovereign. The king himself also pro- 
tested against it for the same reasons. His 
Majesty says, ‘If the Treaty of Paris, of 
£1814, placed Belgium at the disposal of 
‘ theallied Sovereigns, this power, when they 
‘had fixed the fate of Belgium, was then 
‘ renounced accerding to the law of nations, 
‘and that they were returning upon their 
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‘and that the decision to which the Five 
‘ Powers had come to, for severing Belgium 
‘from the House of Nassau, was beyond 
‘ the sphere of their power.’ The Confer. 
ence of London, it is true, was assembled 
at the desire of the king of the Nether- 
lands, but this circumstance did not vest in 
the Conference the power to declare by its 
protocol that which was contrary to the 
very object for which they were invited to 
assemble, nor did it givethem the authority, 
instead of advising for the interest of the 
king, and for the preservation of his sove- 
reignty, to accomplish the dismemberment 
of his kingdom. And yet, by this protocol, 
the Conference assumed to themselves such 
a power, and the independence was thereby 
virtually decided upon by them as early as 
I have stated. I may here take notice of 
an argument which has been advanced by 
the Conference in the document last issued 
by them, and which is dated the 4th of this 
present month ; they say, ‘ When the king 
‘agreed to the treaty by which his domi- 
‘nions were confined to Holland, he had no 
‘right to be heard at the Conference upon 
‘that subject, as he had, by so agreeing to 
‘that separation, deprived himself of that 
‘advantage.’ I think that nothing can be 
more unjust, or indeed I will say more dis- 
ingenuous, than this remark. What was 
the king todo? The treaty imposed obli- 
gations upon him, and it also conferred 
rights. But he was bound, before he 
came to the allics for assistance, to repair 
and modify their work, in order to obtain 
the object they had in view ; he was bound 
to ascertain the'seuse of his people. He 
did accordingly cail the States-General to- 
gether, and when there was a unanimous 
decision in favour of separation, the king 
alwavsreferred to theallies, as the parties who 
must ultimately pronounce upon the ques- 
tion, as thev were interested in it inthe same 
manner as he himself was. Tosay, there- 
fore, that he deprived himself of the power 
of calling upon the allics, when he did what 
was necessary to put it in his power to do 
so, is so unjust, that I am astonished that it 
should have found a place in a composition 
so ingenious in many respects, but, at the 
same time, so fallacious in various parti-< 
culars. The separation proposed by the 
States-General, and not sanctioned, be it 
observed, by the king, for no royal answer 
has been returned to that proposition, for 
the separation sanctioned by the king, had 
only reference to the administrative separa 
tion, which might have been established in 
1814. The provinces might then have been 
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united, though with a different administra- 
tion for each, instead of that complete and 
uniform amalgamation, which was then 
adopted by the allies. The Conference 
appears to me to have proceeded upon an 
erroneous ‘principle, and to have thought, 
because the Belgian provinces were once at 
the disposal of the allies, that for all time 
to come they had full authority to dispose 
of them in any way they pleased. This, 
my Lords, is the mest monstrous propo- 
sition that can be advanced ; it is, never- 
theless, that which is maintained in the 
very protocol in which the Conference 
declare the separation and independence of 
Belgium. They state, that they have de- 
termined upon what they consider to be 
for the prosperity of the pecple of both 
countries, and the peace of Europe; and 
that, in fact, the arrangement is made for 
an European object. But they forget, that 
when they imposed the obligation of that 
treaty on the king of the Netherlands, they 
at the same time gave him the rights which 
that treaty — and that he could 
only be lawfully divested of those rights by 
negotiation with himself, as the “king ; 
and that, without his consent, neither this, 
nor any other portion of his provinces, could 
be legitimately disposed of. It appears to 
me, ‘that it behoves England, above all 
other countries in the world, to be ex- 
tremely delicate and cautious how she aids 
in precipitating the entire separation and 
disposal of these States. Your Lordships 
will recollect, that this union of Belgium 
with Holland was a voluntary act on the 
part of the allies. Holland, no doubt, 
would willingly have returned to her an- 
cient state, and have enjoyed her republi- 
can form of government ; but it suited not 
the European Powers to allow to her that 
position ; and on that account these pro- 
vinces were united to the provinces of 
Holland, but they were, I contend again, 
voluntarily annexed. It was we, however, 
who chiefly derived the advantage of that 
annexation. For, in the treaty “which we 
entered into with the king of the Nether- 
lands, his Majesty of Great Britain engaged 
to restore all the Dutch colonies to the king 
of Holland which he had lost during the 
war, with the exception of the Cape of 
Good Hope, Demerara, Berbice, and Esse- 
quibo ; and why was the exception made 
but te a view tothe sixth Article of that 
treaty? There was also a sum of money 
paid by this country, and a contribution 
advanced by other continental Powers, to- 
wards consolidating that European arrange- 
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ment. We, while paying money for the 
erection of the fortresses on the frontiers of 
Belgium, were doing so without reference 
to the exclusive benefit of Holland; nor 
was the money a payment for the purchase 
of her four colonies, which I have just 
named. By no means. These arrange- 
ments were made, and these fortiesses 
were erected, with a view to check the 
possible aggressions which might be at- 
tempted by France; and for the sum paid 
by this country an equal sum was exacted 
from the king of the Netherlands, and dis- 
posed of in the same manner ; and this was 
done under what may be called an European 
inspection ; an inspection which was in- 
trusted to my noble friend near me (the 
Duke of Wellington), who was appointed 
to see that the fortresses were erected or 
repaired according to the avowed European 
object of the treaty. So that, although I 
do not affirm that these circumstances 
should have prevented this country from 
taking any part in the separation of Belgium 
from Holland, yet I do say, that it becomes 
us, above all other nations, to be careful 
how we assist in further despoiling that 
Power, by whose spoliation already we 
have so much benefitted. Well, my Lords, 
after the independence of Belgium was 
virtually decided, many other protocols 
were issued. But I shall not enter into 
the details of the negotiation which took 
place, but come at once to a most memor- 
able epoch—when (as I find by the eleventh 
and twelfth protocols) the conditions of 
this separation were laid down, and pro- 
posed to the king of the Netherlands. The 
king accepted these conditions. He was 
told they were final and irrevocable. These 
and other articles were, indeed, called 
“propositions,” but they may be virtually 
considered final, because, in proposing them 
to the king of the Netherlands, he was 
assured that the Conference would never 
recognize any sovereign of Belgium who 
would not accede to them. Consequently, 
by his acceptance of them, he made them 
binding on the Conference. These articles, 
however, were rejected by Belgium at the 
time; and a long course of negotiation 
ensued, in which the king of the Nether- 
lands met with nothing but insult. A 
communication was received A the Con- 
ference from the king during this negotia-~ 
tion, in which his Majesty “expressed his 
hope, that these final and irrevocable con- 
ditions would be carried into execution. 
I will not repeat the contents of these pro- 
tocols, but they went to re-assert, that the 
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same views were still entertained by the 
Conference, and the same conditions were 
to be annexed to the treaties to be made 
with Belgium as had already been adopted 
and determined upon. To these promises, 
and to these conditions, the Conference 
adhered with tolerable consistency for some 
time. I shall pass by much of what then 
occurred, though perhaps it would not be 
an uninstructive lesson if we were to go 
through the negotiation, to shew how 
little the interests of the sovereign of the 
Netherlands were actually consulted by his 
ancient ally and friendly mediator. About 
the end of May, or the beginning of June 
last, Prince Leopold came to be seriously 
thought of as the sovereign of Belgium, 
and from that time the decisions of the 
Congress appear to have undergone some 
change. It is not essential that I should 
go into the particulars of Prince Leopold’s 
election, and I am not anxious to do so. 
Suffice it to say, that the Conference then 
receded from the “final and irrevocable” 
articles previously agreed upon, and brought 
forward certain new propositions, which ! 
shall not dwell upon, as they were rejected, 
and led to no practical result. Neither 
shall I dwell upon the military movement 
of the Dutch government, when the king 
of the Netherlands felt himself grossly 
outraged by the conduct of the new sove- 
reignof Belgium, who,in hisnewly-assumed 
character, took possession of the ancient and 
undoubted possession of Holland. But I 
pass over all those matters, and hasten to 
the treaty, which is the real subject for 
your Lordships’ consideration. This treaty 
wasagreed upon by the members of the Con- 
ference, in the month of October lust, and 
consists of twenty-four articles drawn up 
by the Conference of London. Looking at 
this treaty, I am at a loss to determine 
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or unjust. By one of the articles of this 
treaty, we guarantee all the articles of the 
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believe, however, that your Lordships are 
aware of the extent of the responsibility 
which the Government of this country . 
incurs by the treaty with Belgium. We 
guarantee the observance of all the articles 
in that treaty, and the least objection to 
many of those articles is, that it would be 
impossible for us to execute them. Amongst 
other things, for instance, we guarantee 
the perpetual payment by Belgium of a 
sum amounting to above 700,000/. a-year. 

The Duke of Wellington suggested, that 
the sum to be paid by Belgium, amounted 
to 840,000/. a-year. 

The Earl of Aberdeen continued. My 
noble friend tells me that it amounts to 
840,000. a-year. I rather think, however, 
that he has been mistaken. It is 8,400,000 
florins, which amount, I think, to about 
700,000/. The annual payment of that 
sum by Belgium we have guaranteed by 
the 15th article of the treaty. I beg your 
Lordships to understand, that I do not 
object positively to all guarantees whatever. 
I might, for a powerful motive, be induced 
to guarantee the payment of a sum for a 
Government that was honest, trustworthy, 
well-known, and long established ; but 
such was not the case with Belgium. Bel- 
gium, possessing a government just formed, 
just emerged from one revolution, and pos- 
sibly about to be precipitated into another, 
how is it possible that we can make her 
pay? And according to this treaty, if Bel- 
gium refuses or fails to pay, this country is 
pledged in honour to pay every shilling of 
it. But this is not the only objection to 
the treaty. The whole of the articles of 
which it consists are so various and compli- 
cated, that the execution of them will re- 
quire perpetual superintendence and inter- 
ference. When noble Lords opposite sat 
at this side of the House, they constantly 
objected to Congresses: the present Go- 
vernment, however, appear so much in love 
with Conferences, that they have gua- 
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between the owner of a Belgian vessel and 
the Dutch Custom House, a Conference is 
liable to be called upon to enforce the 
guarantee. Not aday would pass in which 
we should not be liable to be called upon to 
interfere and enforce the guarantee we 
have made. That objection, however, ap-} 
plies, I will admit, only because of its im- 
practicability. But, further—this stipula- 
tion surpasses, in injustice, anything which 
I have ever happened to meet with in the 
annals of diplomacy ; and especially when 
it is considered that it emanates from, and 
is authorized by, a Power professing to be 
kindly disposed and amicably inclined to 
the Dutch nation! In the paper issued by 
the last Conference, of the 4th of January, 
they declare that this treaty and this article 
are only a development of those final and 
irrevocable articles to which I have before 
referred ; that the king of the Netherlands 
has no reason to complain; and that the 
Conference have not deviated from the 
spirit of those original articles. Now, I 
will only refer to this single article relating 
to the navigation of the Scheldt and the 
Rhine. The original article relating to the 
navigation of these rivers, was in the Pro- 
tocol, and was converted into what is called 
“a fundamental principle,” which is a 
species of article that has always, I appre- 
hend, been considered final and irrevocable. 
By that article (the third of the eleventh 
Protocol), regarding the trade and naviga- 
tion of Belgium, it is declared that the 
terms of the articles 108, up to 117 inclu- 
sive, of the Act of the Congress of Vienna, 
should be applicable to the rivers which 
traversed the Dutch and Belgian territory. 
Ultimately, in order that there should be 
no possible mistake, the Plenipotentiary of 
his Majesty the king of the Netherlands 
received from the Conference at the time 
these articles were sent to them, or shortly 
after, the following communication. It is 
dated “ Foreign Office, February 18,” and 
signed “ Palmerston,” which was the day 
of their acceptance of the articles by the 
Dutch government. The letter runs thus: 
—‘In submitting to your Excellency a 
‘copy of the Protocol, signed in Conference 
‘held to-day, the Conference has desired 
‘ me to express to your Excellency, that the 
‘three articles of the treaty destined to 
‘establish the separation of Belgium from 
‘ Holland, apply solely to the navigation of 
‘the rivers which traversed and separated 
‘the two countries.’ Such was what the 
original article was considered, accepted, 
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Now, my Lords, what is the article of the 
treaty? The corresponding article of the 
treaty is a development of the original 
article with a vengeance. It says, that the 
navigation of the Scheldt to Antwerp shall 
be under the common inspection of Com- 
missioners appointed by the governments of 
Belgium and Holland—that moderate fates 
of pilotage shall be fixed by common con- 
sent—that the duties shall be the same for 
the Dutch and the Belgian commerce— 
and that the intermediate waters between 
the Scheldt'and the Rhine shall be recipro- 
cally free. The words of the article are, 
‘ Il est également convenu que la navigation 
‘des eaux intermédiaires entre 1’Escaut et 
‘le Rhin pour arriver d’Anvers au Rhin et 
‘nice versa, restera reciproquement libre ; 
‘et qu’elle ne sera assujettie qu’a des 
‘ péages modéres qui seront provisoirement 
‘les memes pour le commerce des deux 
‘pays.’ The Conference, in its impartiality 
to Holland, directs the intermediate waters 
between the Scheldt and the Rhine to be 
free for Belgium. No duty is to be levied 
on Belgian commerce which is not also 
levied on the Dutch commerce. The effect 
of this article, therefore, is, to force the 
king of Holland to tax his own subjects on 
his own waters, for there is not an inch of 
Belgian territory within those “interme- 
diate” waters. Was ever so monstrous a 
power attempted to be exercised by an ally 
over the sovereign rights of an independent 
prince? Have they given any, the least 
reason for such a course of proceeding? 
Not an inch of Belgian territory is washed 
by these waters. And this the Conference 
have decreed, without consulting the only 
party whose interest is involved—namely, 
the king of Holland ; but they, out of their 
great mercy to him, have allowed the right 
of navigating these rivers to remain to the 
Belgians, without any reciprocity, or equi- 
valent, to the king of Holland! Why, my 
Lords, I wish to know what is meant by 
the terms of this article. It says, ‘ the com- 
‘merce shall be free from the Scheldt to 
‘the Rhine.’ Now, it is not an easy mat- 
ter to say what is the Rhine. In a treaty 
entered into with some of the States bor- 
dering on the Rhine, by the king of the 
Netherlands, he had agreed to consider the 
Leck and the Waal as forming together 
the Rhine; but the true river, correctly 
called the Rhine, is a very inconsiderable 
stream, and not fit for commerce. But 
what right has Belgium to avail herself of 
this definition to navigate the internal 
waters of Holland? This might form the 
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matter of the first dispute under the treaty. 
I do not mean to say that such a question 
is not a very fit matter for negotiation be- 
tween the king of Holland and Belgium. 
He may allow these waters to be navigated 
by the Belgians as well as by the subjects 
of any other Power. But according to this 
article, a right is given to the Belgians to 
navigate all the waters between the Belgian 
frontier and any part of Holland. If any 
dispute were to arise as to what should be 
considered the Rhine, it may be contended 
that the Rhine is not the conventional 
Rhine, but the true Rhine; and it may be 
further asserted, that not only those waters, 
but the waters of Zealand and of South 
Holland, and those communicating inter- 
nally with Leyden, Utrecht, and even 
with Haarlem, will come within the con- 
struction and contemplation of this article. 
If the Conference guarantee the execution 
of this article, they must, therefore, define 
the geographical boundaries of the Rhine. 
This, however, is matter beyond their juris- 
diction, because it lies not with them to 
consider whether the Leck and Waal shall 
be taken to constitute the Rhine or not— 
when other nations have agreed by treaty 
so to consider that question. This very first 
dispute would lead to great disorder, in 
consequence of the various opinions which 
may be entertained ona subject of so much 
difficulty ; and it would be impossible for 
this country to interfere, by virtue of this 
article, to enforce its own guarantee, without 
giving rise to an interminable dispute about 
this vague right of navigation. My Lords, 
the king of Holland has protested against 
this article among the rest; and is it sur- 
prising that he should do so? Seeing how 
little his interests have been taken care of 
by the Conference, and neglected by this 
country, on which he had every reason to 
hope he might implicitiv have relied, I 
cannot feel much astonishment that he 
should not be inclined to concur in the in- 
terpretation of any of the articles which the 
Conference, or this country, might give to 
them. Here is another article, perhaps 
equally preposterous, and equally unjust, 
for friends and neutrals to have proposed. 
It is that which entitles Belgium to a free 
passage through one of the principal fort- 
resses of Holland, that of Maestricht. Such 
are the words of this portion of the treaty. 
This permission, as worded, would extend 
itself so as to endure even in time of war. 
Here, then, is another condition to which 
it was impossible that the king of Holland 
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which strikes at the root of the sovereignty 
of every independent prince in Europe. If 
it be said that one must give a convenient 
debouché to the commerce of Belgium, why, 
I ask, is Belgium to be presented with this 
privilege more than other nations? Is it 
because that country has revolted from its 
sovercion? Does the fact of that revolt give 
Belgium any preferable claim on Holland? 
There is one other article to which I must be 
allowed to allude—I mean that which re- 
fers to the arrangement as to the duchy of 
Luxemburg, a portion of which is taken 
from the king of the Netherlands, without 
any colour, pretence, or excuse. I cannot 
believe that the governments of Austria 
and Prussia will ever ratify a treaty con- 
taining this article, which is in direct 
violation of one of the first principles of the 
Germanic Confederation. The fundamental 
act constituting the Germanic Confedera- 
tion, mutually guarantees the whole of the 
possessions which constitute the Union, and 
distinctly declares, that there shall be no 
voluntary cession, by any of the Powers, of 
any part of the territory, without the free 
consent of the Union. These being amongst 
the fundamental articles of the Germanic 
Union, I know not by what right it is 
assumed to take half the duchy of Lux- 
emburg from the king of Holland, giving 
him compensation here and there in Lim- 
berg. It was distinctly declared, in the 
early communications on this subject, that 
the duchy of Luxemburg, being a part 
of the Germanic Confederation, could not 
be compromised by any arrangements which 
had or should have relation to Belgium. 
It is true, that after this express declara- 
tion, the king of Holland, in deference to 
his allies, expressed his willingness to sub 
mit to an arrangement as to the duchy, 
upon receiving a satisfactory territorial 
indemnity ; but he reserved to himself the 
right of judging whether any indemnity 
offered to him was satisfactory or not. The 
indemnity now offered to him, I am willing 
to admit, is convenient enough in some re- 
spects for the king of Hoiland; but it is 
an arrangement by which he loses 50,000 
inhabitants, and no one can wonder that he 
has refused to accede to such an arrange- 
ment. Unless the Austrian and Prussian 
governments are under a control which I 
cannot understand, it will not be possible 
for them, as members of the Germanic 
Confederation, to sanction or ratify this 
treaty. I admit the propriety of mediation 
by friendly Powers in such a case, but that 
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such arrangements, and to force their ac- 
ceptance on the king of Holland, is a 
principle to which I can never agree. The 
Conference of London has, throughout all 
its meetings, professed great care for the 
interests of Holland, and it has been said, 
that by this treaty Holland is placed in a 
better condition than it ever was before. 
It was said, that when Holland gained her 
high name amongst the nations of Europe, 
she was not allied with Belgium. And 
this is very true. But it must be remem- 
bered that Holland was then a republic, 
and it was not her policy to extend her 
territory. Conquest, European conquest 
at least, was entirely opposed to the policy 
of such a form of government. But the 
case is widely different now—to suit our 
own views of European policy, and to 
check the aggrandizement of France, we 
erected Holland into a formidable State ; 
and subsequently recognised the sovereign 
of that country as king of the United Pro- 
vinces; thus throwing a counterbalancing 


and substantive weight into the scale of 


the Powers of Europe. By this means 
you no longer enabled him to pursue that 
policy as king, which, in ancient times as a 
chief of a republic he felt it his interest to 
adopt. But, independent of that consider- 
ation, let me ask, what is there in the pre- 
sent condition of Holland te compensate 
her for the losses which she has sustained ; 
for the giving up of those colonics to which 
I have already alluded, for the con- 
struction of fortresses at a large expense, 
which were not only not useful, but, per- 
haps, injurious to the country? How has 
she been compensated for the loss of all she 
had acquired in another hemisphere, and 
for the opening of the Scheldt, which has 
been insisted on ever since the treaty of 
Munster, down to the French Revolution ? 
We have desired to navigate the Scheldt 
even to its sources. I do not suppose that 
the Dutch government would, at this day, 
put forward any pretensions to the ex- 
clusive navigation of the Scheldt. But 
among friends—among allies at least — it 
appears a very small compensation to have 
allotted it in consideration of what it had 
had to give up. I am, therefore, utterly 
at a loss to understand in what manner 
Holland has been benefited by the means 
referred to by the Conference.  Possi- 
bly it may be by the neutrality of Bel- 
gium. I think the king must be very 
easily satisfied with a compensation, in- 
deed, if, after the solemn professions which 
his allies have made of zeal for the pros- 
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perity of his kingdom and throne, such a 
species of compensation is accepted by him 
as satisfactory. But, my Lords, if the 
terms of the treaty be unjust and impolitic, 
the manner of enforcing them is, if possi- 
ble, still worse; for how is it enforced? 
My Lords, those articles to which I have 
called your attention were originally framed 
and propounded as final and irrevocable— 
of that fact I have given you some proof ; 
and they were communicated to Hol- 
land with, as I contend, a threat. These 
obnoxious articles—it is difficult to believe 
it—were actually drawn up and agreed to 
without any concert whatsoever with the 
king of Holland, and without his slightest 
knowledge. Such a proceeding on the 
part of a Conference which makes preten- 
sions to impartiality, can scarcely be cre- 
dited. These articles were communicated 
to the Dutch plenipotentiary, with a letter, 
of which the following is an extract :— 
‘They contain the final and irrevocable 
‘decisions of the Five Powers, who, by 
‘ common consent among themselves, are re- 
‘solved to bring about an entire acceptance 
‘by the averse party, whoever shall reject 
| ‘them.’ They have resolved, themselves, to 
‘bring about the acceptance !—very well 
| knowing that they would be rejected. The 
, Dutch'government accepts these articles as 
a matter of negotiation; but, at least, it 
entreats to be heard upon some of them, in 
order that they may be modified, so as to 
agree with the interest, independence, and 
dignity of the sovereign. To that re- 
quest the Conference replied by a note, ad- 
dressed to the Dutch Plenipotentiary, 
stating that they owed it to the frankness 
which characterized an honest course—to 
the friendship which united their Sove- 
reigns to the king of the Netherlands—to 
declare, that neither the substance nor the 
letter of the twenty-four articles could 
undergo modification. This is the friendly 
mediation so loudly boasted of ! My 
Lords, I could little expect such language 
to proceed from the noble Lords opposite, 
when I recollect that, at the commence- 
ment of these negotiations, some of them 
said to us, “ Although you may give these 
parties advice, yet, above all things, let it 
be of the most friendly kind, and without 
any active mediation.” I little expected, 
my Lords, to see this course adopted by 
those identical noble Lords. I own I can« 
not understand this inconsistency. What 
I can understand is, the possibility of pro- 
posing to such a state as Belgium, which 
has never, heretofore, enjoyed national 
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independence, certain conditions for her 
acceptance, on penalty, in the event of her 
rejecting them, of your refusing to recog- 
nise that State: this I can understand. But 
how you should be able to pursue the same 
course towards your own intimate ally—a 
power whom you have ever, hitherto, found 
to be worthy of respect, and between whom 
and other foreign powers you have always 
understood an honourable connexion to 
have subsisted—this is what I really can- 
not possibly comprehend. ‘Those articles, 
I repeat, were determined upon without 
the participation or knowledge of the king 
of the Netherlands or his Plenipotentiaries. 
This I find stated in the note of the Dutch 
Plenipotentiaries, and it is not denied or 
replied to in the elaborate document put 
forward by the Conference. It was im- 
possible for the Dutch Plenipotentiaries, 
who were never consulted on the subject, 
to suppose that there was any intention to 
interfere with the internal navigation of 
Holland, and therefore they had made no 
representations on the subject. The out- 
rageous indecency and disrespect with 
which the Dutch government has been 
treated, then, I say, greatly aggravates and 
embitters the injury done to the king of 
Holland. All this was done under the 
character of friendly mediation. General 
Sebastiani, in his note to the French minis- 
ter at Brussels, states distinctly, ‘ the Con- 
‘ ference at London is a Conference of me- 
‘diation, and it is the intention of the king’s 
‘government that it should never lose 
‘this character.’ By the articles of the 
Treaty, I say, that the Conference has in- 
terfered with the lawful sovereignty of the 
king of Holland, in the provinces of Hol- 
land, as well as in the Belgian provinces. 
Putting the claims of friendship and alli- 
ance out of the question, I say that the 
Dutch government had a right to have 
been consulted. At the Congress of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, in 1818, a declaration was 
made, that the Allies might mediate upon 
the call, and at the desire, of any of the 
contracting Powers ; but that the party at 
whose instance the Conference was called, 
should be united in the deliberations. 
This was an act of that association called 
the Holy Alliance ; and, though it went to 
limit the power of that Holy Alliance, the 
present Government seemed very willing 
to dispense with the limitation. Under 
the rule laid down by the Allies, they 
were only to interfere upon a formal in- 
vitation, and with the express reservation 
of the right to the party inviting, that he 
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should take part in the deliberations, either 
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by himself or his Plenipotentiary. The 
king of Holland, in this case, insisted on 
his right under the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and complained that the acts of 
the Conference was a violation of that 
right—and how was he answered? It was 
said—*‘ It is very true, by the article to 
which you have referred, you had a right 
to be united in our deliberations, and you 
were united. When we wanted your ad- 
vice, we asked it, and all through the ne- 
gotiations you, or your representatives, had 
free access to us.” Now, is not this answer 
a miserable quibble, when it is admitted, 
that the articles of the treaty were decided 
without the participation or knowledge of 
the king of Holland? I say, give me the 
Holy Alliance in preference to an Alliance 
which justifies its conduct towards a 
friendly power by such an evasion. I do 
not wish to extend the comparison further; 
but so far as the declaration at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and the manner in which the 
claim of the king of Holland under that 
declaration has been treated, I say, that the 
Holy Alliance appears to great advantage 
—for, although they might condemn, they 
did hear. It might be said, that the course 
pursued towards Holland, though not 
strictly defensible on other grounds, is jus- 
tifiable, because it was done to preserve the 
peace of Europe. Now, I say, that if the 
wit of man was employed to invent a 
cause of war—of interminable war—none 
better could be devised than the treaty 
which is the subject of consideration. 
Every article of this treaty is pregnant 
with war. You cannot proceed a step for 
the purpose of carrying the treaty into 
effect without producing war. The first 
step which the noble Earl is bound to take 
is, to enforce the ratification of the treaty 
by the Dutch government ; and he has al- 
ready had a pretty good sample of Dutch 
constancy and determination. War with 
Holland, then, is the first step, and where 
that is to end, I sha]l not take upon myself 
to predict. Your Lordships will now see 
the strange and impracticable position the 
treaty has brought us to. Where it will 
end I cannot see, but one thing I can see, 
that all this tends directly to the gain of 
France. The last time we entered into a 
war with Holland the effect was, to throw 
that country into the arms of France. 
It is a singular circumstance that the prin- 
cipal grievance which our Government then 
complained of was, that the Dutch were 
supposed to manifest a disposition to ace 
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knowledge our revolted Colonies. By de- 
claring war against Holland, however, we 
threw it for a time into the hands of the 
French. I own, my Lords, I do not fear 
the enforcement of the ratification of the 
treaty at present. I have no doubt that 
France is well content with the footing 
which we are on with Holland ; and she is 
sure of having a good friend in Belgium. 
On a former occasion, when this subject 
came under discussion, in reference to the 
application made to Prince Leopold to ac- 
cept the government of Belgium, I took 
the liberty of predicting, that any Sove- 
reign who was elected to rule over Bel- 
gium must be essentially French. It was 
upon this ground, amongst others, I depre- 
cated the acceptance of the Belgian crown 
by that illustrious Prince, who, as I think, 
unfortunately for himself, and unfor- 
tunately for this country, has since assumed 
that crown. When Belgium became an 
independent nation, our only security, in 
my opinion, and I then stated it, was in 
drawing closer the ties which united us to 
Holland. Subsequent events confirmed 
that opinion. Prince Leopold, I conceive, 
has proved the justness of my anticipation. 
How does he act? Has he not furnished 
a good answer to the French Ministry, when 
they are charged with giving Belgium to an 
individual closely connected with England ? 
Well might they say, “ What signifies his 
connection with England ?—what signifies 
his naturalization? Could a son of France 
have acted with more devotion than he 
has done in forwarding the interests of 
France?” -Upon arriving to preside over 
the revolutionary constitution of Belgium, 
the first act of Prince Leopold was a de- 
claration of direct hostility to the king of 
Holland. The king of the Netherlands, 
while trusting to the promises of the five 
great Powers, advanced his army for the 
purpose of carrying the separation into 
effect. But what was the conduct of the 
king of the Belgians upon that occasion ? 
Why, he instantly despatched a messenger 
to the king of the French to intreat his 
immediate assistance. Now, one should 
suppose he would have thought of apolo- 
gizing to the Conference in the first in- 
stance ; but perhaps he conjectured, that 
from that quarter he should receive nothing 
but Protocols, and that it would require 
something more substantial to repel the 
bullets of the Dutch army. In con- 
sequence of the advance of the French 
troops, it was agreed that the Prince of 
Orange should lead back the army under 
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his command ;—and the next step of the 
king of the Belgians was, to intreat that 
12,000 French might be left in his new 
territory, for the purpose of protecting him. 
That request, however, was not acceded to, 
principally in consequence of what had 
‘been said upon the subject in this House 
by my noble friend, the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry. Yet scarcely had the French 
troops retired beyond the Belgian fron- 
tier, when they returned back again in 
thousands, and, having changed their dress, 
took service in Belgium. Another point to 
which I wish to call your Lordships’ atten- 
tion is, the proposed demolition of the for- 
tresses. Noble Lords opposite said, that 
this was a question with which France 
was to have nothing to do, and that it was 
to be settled between the Allies and Bel- 
gium. It was also said, that the fortresses 
were greater than Belgium had resources to 
maintain, and that her neutrality being 
guaranteed was sufficient for her protec- 
tion. What did the king of the Belgians 
do in this instance? Why, he said, * I'll 
destroy the fortresses, and give an addi- 
tional proof of my confidence in the king 
of the French, and of my brotherly affec- 
tion for the French people.” For my own 
part, I believe that the king of the Bel- 
gians will make the French very welcome 
to any number of fortresses they may 
choose to take. The question which has 
recently occurred respecting the demolition 
of some of them, will show what sort of 
policy is pursued. Among the fortresses 
proposed to be destroyed are Philipville, 
Marieville, Mons, and Ath. But, said 
France at this moment, “ No, not Philip- 
ville and Marieville, for these we can get 
whenever we think proper. We want that 
those fortresses shall be destroyed which 
have been constructed, not on our frontiers, 
but in Belgium.” This was the language 
of that Power with which the king of the 
Belgians had entered into such friendly 
relations. I contend, my Lords, that the 
whole result of the engagements entered 
into by the proceedings of the Conference 
must inevitably lead to hostilities—they 
cannot possibly be prevented, if such in- 
justice be persisted in against Holland. 
The only means which even the Con- 
ference itself has to insist upon the fulfil- 
ment of those engagements is, by having 
recourse to force against the king of the 
Netherlands. To show your Lordships 
how vicious is the adoption of such a 
system of policy on the part of England, 
it is only necessary for me to advert to the 
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language of an eminent Statesman, whose 
authority ought to have great weight with 
noble Lords on the opposite side. In 1781, 
Mr. Fox put a case, in which he supposed 
that the then king of France, Louis ! 6th, 
might be engaged in discussions for the 
purpose of securing’ universal dominion, 
and weakening the power of Great Britain. 
With a view to this favourable scheme, 
Mr. Fox supposed that the king of France 
might say, “ Encourage domestic war by 
all means—encourage revolt in her colonies 
—set her own subjects in open strife 
against each other. This will be playing 
our game precisely to the very point we 
could wish.” My Lords, I will not say 
how far this system has been acted upon on 
the present occasion ; but this I will say, 
that 1 see domestic differences arising, 
which must give rise to as much strife as 
foreign warfare. I see nothing in the 
policy of his Majesty’s Ministers that is 
not likely to lead to the most disastrous 
results. But Mr. Fox goes on to say, that 
‘all this may be supposed to have occurred 
‘between the king of France and his sub- 
‘jects, and still further it might have been 
‘said, that in order to complete the design 
‘of establishing an universal monarchy, 
‘they must destroy the other rival Powers 
‘of Europe. 
‘most to be dreaded; and, after Great 
‘Britain, of those naval Powers, the 
‘Dutch were the first to be overthrown. 
* How could they do that without weaken- 
‘ing themselves? How can this be effect- 
‘ed? Why, by instigating our faithful 
‘servants, the Ministers of Great Britain, 
‘to go to war with their nearest, dearest, 
“and best friends, the Dutch. ‘True, their 
‘interests are inseparable; they are like 
‘the right hand and the left of one im- 
‘mense and terrible body ; by a brotherly 
‘combination of strength and action they 
‘ are irresistible, and the House of Pourbon 
‘must fall before them; but divide them, 
‘nay, not only separate, but set them to 
‘tear one another, and they will crumble 
‘before us. To do this would be imprac- 
‘ticable with any other set of men; but 
‘nothing is impossible for those Ministers, 
‘in the scale of absurdity or madness, to 
‘attempt. This would, no doubt, be said, 
‘and what must be the astonishment— 
‘what the feelings—what the transport of 
‘Frenchmen—when they perceive Great 
‘Britam go to war with the Dutch with- 
‘out a cause ?—for he declared he never 
‘yet could discover a cause for which we 
‘went to war with that Power, forgetting 
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‘all the interests, all the policy, and all the 
‘connexion by which we had ever been, 
‘and ought always to be, guided with 
‘respect to her.’* Yet such, continued the 
noble Earl, was the war into which the Mi- 
nisters were going to precipitate the country. 
The noble Earl (Earl Grey) went so far as 
to announce it to the Dutch. He said to 
them, “If you do not accept of these de- 
grading terms, I'll force you to accept 
them.” But then the noble Earl and his 
colleagues said, that they did not entertain 
any bad feelings towards the Dutch, and 
were, on the contrary, prepared to cultivate 
all the ancient relations of friendship with 
them. Most assuredly their policy had a 
very different effect. The noble Earl had 
excited in Holland a feeling of the most 
bitter hatred towards this country—the 
very name of England was abhorred and 
execrated by the Dutch. The Dutch 
knew—and the French took good care 
they should know it—that it was to the 
noble Earl and his colleagues they were 
indebted for every thing unjust, oppressive, 
and ungenerous. In the course of the last 
year, the British navy was found no less 
than three times prepared to act hostilely 
'towards Holland, and hostile demonstra. 
tions were made on two occasions. The 
officers of the Dutch navy had come to a 
| universal engagement never to strike to the 
British navy. They had determined to 
follow the example of a brother officer, 
who had blown up his vessel, or to go to 
the bottom, rather than surrender. The 
Dutch were no braggarts, and he knew 
very well that the British navy would 
make very light of any threats of this de- 
| scription ; but he stated the fact only to 
show that such an inveterate feeling ex- 
isted in Holland against the people of this 
country as had no precedent in the history 
of civilized warfare. When he found the 
interest of our ancient allies so grossly 
| violated, and the personal honour of the 
| king of Holland himself so loudly called in 
| question, he thought he could not do less 
than call upon their Lordships to express 
their decided opinion upon the subject. 
With these feelings he should beg leave 
to ask their Lordships to agree to the fol- 
lowing Address to his Majesty :— 

“To assure his Majesty that we duly 
appreciate the efforts of his Majesty to ter- 
minate, in conjunction with his Allies, the 
dissensions which have prevailed in the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, and to main- 
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tain inviolate the peace of Europe. That, 
without calling in question the necessity of 
facilitating a separation of Holland and 
Belgium, upon just and equitable principles, 
we beg humbly to represent to his Majesty, 
that we have seen with much concern the 
project of a treaty which has been made 
public, and which has for its object the 
provisions consequent upon a final separa- 
tion of the two States; but which, in our 
humble apprehension, contains stipulations 
incompatible with the interests of this 
country, and injurious to the honour of 
his Majesty. 

““ Humbly to express to his Majesty our 
conviction, that an engagement to guarantee 
the execution of all the articles of which 
the said treaty consists, would be improvi- 
dent and dangerous ; that we fear it might 
lead to the necessity of imposing additional 
burthens upon his Majesty’s subjects ; and 
as the interests which are involved in some 
of these articles are various and complicated, 
the interference requisite to ensure their 
execution must be so frequent, that we 
cannot but contemplate the probability of 
future discussions calculated to affect the 
stability of the general peace. 

“ Humbly to submit to his Majesty, 
that stipulations entered into without the 
participation or consent of the king of the 
Netherlands, by which a privilege is given 
to the subjects of a foreign State to navi- 
gate in the internal waters and canals of 
Holland, and to carry roads or canals 
through the Dutch territory, must be re- 
garded as a manifest violation of national 
independence, and as destructive of the 
rights of sovereignty. 

“ Humbly to remind his Majesty, that 
it has long been the established policy of 
this country, and the practice of his Ma- 
jesty’s royal predecessors, to cultivate the 
strictest union with the Dutch nation~ 
an union which has heretofore been con- 
sidered as greatly conducive to the security 
of both States, and as the best support of 
the liberties of Europe ; and which is still 
not only agreeable to their respective in- 
terests, but essential to their common 
welfare. 

“ That, to dictate a treaty to the Dutch 
government, by which the interests of 
Holland are so deeply affected, and to com- 
pel that government to accept it without 
modification, we cannot but consider as 
unjust, and as likely to prove fatal to the 
maintenance of that ancient and intimate 
alliance, which has so happily subsisted 
between the two countries. 
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‘ Humbly, therefore, to pray, that his 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to issue 
such directions as may render the said 
treaty, in the articles above referred to, 
more consistent with the regard which is 
due to the honour of his Majesty’s Crown, 
to the security of our own permanent inter- 
ests, and to the just claims of his Majesty’s 
faithful and natural ally.” 

Earl Grey spoke as follows :—My Lords, 
the noble Earl who has just sat down has 
told you, in the course of his long and able 
address, that the Motion with which he had 
to conclude was an extraordinary one, and 
only to be justified by extraordinary circum- 
stances. ‘This admission is no more than he 
ought to have made when he commenced 
by stating that he wished to prevent the 
execution of a treaty, which, after a long 
and arduous negotiation, has at last been 
brought to a conclusion. On that conclu- 
sion has depended nothing less than the 
peace of Europe. The noble Earl states, 
that by this treaty not only are the inter- 
ests of England sacrificed, but all the inter- 
ests of Europe; he says the honour of the 
Crown has been degraded, and our com- 
merce destroyed, and he imputes all the 
mischief to his Majesty’s Ministers, but 
more especially to me. Never was any 
charge more unfounded. The noble Earl 
goes on to ascribe to my colleagues and 
myself, infinitely more power than we 
are conscious of possessing, if he supposes 
that we, acting in a bad and malicious 
spirit, would influence all the other mem- 
bers of the Conference to join with us in 
such injustice, though their interest in the 
prosperity of Holland is no less involved 
than our own. Surely, my Lords, it can- 
not for a moment be imagined that by any 
efforts of ours, even were we capable of 
having recourse to any for so base a purpose, 
other Powers could be brought to give 
effect to a treaty which should destroy for 
ever the power of Holland, and aggrandize 
the power of France. But what is the 
charge brought against us by the noble 
Earl? It is nothing less than that we, 
with our eyes open, have got the other 
Allies to agree with us in an unnatural 
combination, and foul conspiracy against 
Holland. The noble Earl, in support of 
the positions he has advanced, has compared 
our conduct to what had occurred in the 
reign of Charles 2nd; but never were any 
two cases so dissimilar. There is no sort of 
analogy between them. The noble Earl 
does not take into consideration the extreme 
difficulty of our situation on first getting 
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into office. He seems to forget that we 
were placed in the very midst of those diffi- 
culties and embarrassments which were 
produced for us by the noble Earl and his 
predecessors. The noble Earl gives me 
much more consequence than I am entitled 
to, if he supposes | am capable of realizing 
all that he imputes to me in the crimina- 
tory speech he has addressed to your Lord- 
ships. For my own part, I am not dis- 
posed to arrogate to myself anything that 
fairly belongs to another ; and to the labours 
and exertions of the noble Lord at the head 
of the Foreign Department I must give full 
credit. From him I have found the most 
earnest and zealous co-operation. 1 ask, is 
it owing to me, or to any counsels of mine, 
that this country has been involved in war, 
during a period of more than twenty years, 
and loaded with 800,000,000/. of debt? 
I ask, is it owing to me or to any counsels 
of mine, that, when that war was brought 
to a conclusion, a political system was es- 
tablished which has subsequently fallen to 
pieces by its own vices? [ ask, is it owing 
to me, or to any counsels of mine, that, 
after the Revolution which had recently 
taken place in France, Belgium followed 
the example, and rose against its Sovereign, 
thus dissolving a union which was origin- 
ally founded on a vicious principle, and 
which, even in the opinionof the noble Duke 
himself, as declared before I came into office, 
can never be re-established? My Lords, I 
am not answerable for all these things. 
When I took on myself the office I hold, I 
found the country in difficulties ; and I may 
be allowed to ask, am I to be answerable 
for the system which took its rise in the 
time of George 3rd? On coming into office 
I found the country involved in all the 
difficulties into which my predecessors had 
brought it. I found Belgium already sepa- 
rated from Holland, and my colleagues 
and myself endeavoured, under circum- 
stances of the most embarrassing descrip- 
tion, to substitute another system for that 
which had been destroyed by its own vices. 
It is very easy for the noble Earl to say, 
you should have done this and that ; it is 
very easy to propound some particular course 
of policy ; but the noble Earl and his friends 
must be aware that we had not to treat 
with old-established governments, but with 
two new governments, emanating from two 
Revolutions. In candour I must state, that 
I found France influenced by sound views 
and just principles of policy. The French 
"heen is entitled to the more credit 
or moderation, since it has been continu- 
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ally assailed and goaded on by a furious 
party aiming at nothing but war. I need 
not explain to your Lordships how difficult 
must be the task of the government of 
France in its endeavours to preserve peace 
under such circumstances of violent excite- 
ment. If by your own power you could 
bring all the resources of Europe to one 
common object, it would be easy enough to 
effect it; but it should be borne in mind 
that, on being called to the counsels of the 
Sovereign, we found Europe a magazine of 
combustibles, which the slightest spark 
might set into a blaze from one end to the 
other. The task we had to perform was 
most arduous. Belgium, as I have before 
stated, had been separated from Holland. 
But the noble Earl seems not to admit the 
fact. I ask, however, had not the king of 
Holland been driven out of Belgium? Had 
he not acknowledged that an administrative 
separation of the two countries was neces 
sary? Had not the Prince of Orange, by 
his proclamation at Antwerp, declared the 
necessity of a separate independence of 
Belgium? Had not noble Lords opposite, 
when called upon to assist in restoring the 
king of Holland to his rights as Sovereign 
of Belgium refused to do so? Had they 
not prescribed the duration of an armistice ? 
Had they not prescribed that the limits to 
which Holland should return should be the 
same as before the Union of 1814? Whe- 
ther they formally declared or not the se~ 
paration to have taken place, it cannot be 
denied that it had taken place de facto. 
But then the noble Earl says “ you should 
not proceed all at once to recognize the inde« 
pendence of Belgium.” For myself I must 
say, that my most earnest wish was, that 
the Prince of Orange should have been 
raised to the Sovereignty of Belgium if 
practicable; but circumstances had occurred 
which completely put an end to any hope of 
that kind. This was the wish, not only of 
the Government of this country, but of that 

of Francealso. Anopposition, however, was 

urged against it in a powerful quarter, and, 

to prevent the possibility of the Prince of 
Orange being appointed as the successor of 
his father, a separation was decreed. This 

fact cannot be denied, when I state that 

noble Lords opposite had sent Ministers to 

negociate with the Provisional Government 

of Belgium. Assuming, then, as I must, 

the re-union of Holland and Belgium to be 

impossible, what, I would ask, remained to 

be done? I now openly state that I have 

been misrepresented in the part I have taken 

in these transactions. I now declare that 
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there was no more anxious wish of my 
heart than that Holland should be placed 
in a situation which should give her a 
strong defensive frontier, and enable her to 
take her proper position among the Powers 
of Europe. But it was necessary, at the 
same time, to see in what situation Belgium 
would be placed. Let me for a moment 
call the attention of your Lordships to the 
words of the Conference on this subject. 
The Conference said, “Considering the pre- 
sent moment to be favourable to an arrange- 
ment for settling the equilibrium of Europe, 
it is necessary that Belgium, prosperous, 
should findin her new state of political exist- 
ence resources which she can maintain.” If 
Belgium was left without resources, with- 
out the means of transport for her provisions, 
what must be the effect, not only to her own 
interests, but to the general interests of 
Europe? Would she not be justly discon- 
tented? Would she not take the very first 
opportunity that presented itself of attach- 
ing herself to any Power that was likely 
to free her from such oppressions, and would 
she not naturally look to France? On 
these grounds it was, that the Conference 
proceeded to lay down certain bases of se- 
paration between the two countries. Your 
Lordships will find them contained in the 
Protocol of the 27th of January. The 
territorial division is much the same as for- 
merly, the whole of ancient Holland being 
preserved to that Power, while she receives, 
in addition, a certain part of the kingdom 
of Belgium. It will be recollected that 
Holland assented to the first proposition 
made respecting the limits, but Belgium 
could not be brought to acquiesce in them. 
It is asked, however, “ Why not enforce 
the original stipulations?” My answer is, 
that more than one party was to be con- 
sulted. The interests of more than one 
party were involved. Let your Lordships 
only consider the state of France at the 
time, and reflect what must have been the 
consequence of any attempt to compel Bel- 
gium into an assent. The consequence 
must have been an immediate war. Only 
look to the state of Poland at the time; of 
Russia, Prussia, and Italy. I say, if any- 
thing like compulsion by force of arms had 
been attempted, a general war must have been 
inevitable. I felt regret at not seeing the 
original negotiations carried into effect, be- 
lieving them to be just and reasonable ; but 
will the noble Earl state that he has ever yet 
known any negotiations to be finally con- 
cluded in the terms originally proposed ? 
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expected in affairs of this kind. Our ob- 
ject was, not to favour this or that Power, 
but to avoid war. The second propositions, 
being different in some respects from those 
first submitted for their adoption, were ac- 
cepted by the Belgians and King Leopold. 
The noble Earl has talked of the intrigues 
for the Duke of Nemours, the Prince of 
Leiningen, and others, as candidates for the 
sovereignty of Belgium. All I can say is, 
that this Government has never been a 
party to anything of the kind—no, not 
even to the election of Prince Leopold. We 
felt, however, the very great necessity of 
there being in Belgium a regular govern- 
ment, and, when Prince Leopold was pro- 
posed as its sovereign, it was quite impos- 
sible that there could be any objection to 
him. A better choice could not be made 
under any circumstances. I entertain the 
highest opinion of his virtues and talents, 
and he has, on some trying occasions, given 
the strongest proofs of both. As to the 
charge urged against him by the noble 
Earl, of his being the creature of France, 
I believe it in my conscience to be totally 
destitute of foundation. Any conduct 
more calculated to prove beneficial to the 
interests of this country, or to entitle him 
to the deep gratitude of his own people, 
cannot be conceived than that of the king 
of the Belgians. I hold the principle of 
non-interference, as a general maxim, as 
strongly as ever I have done; but then I 
am not prepared to say, that there may not 
be some proper exceptions to the rule. In 
the present case, however, there has been 
no interference on our part, for the people 
were left to their own free choice of a govern- 
ment under the sanction of the five great 
Powers. The noble Earl then proceeded 
to state, that their Lordships had had several 
discussions on this subject before; and 
when we interfered to prevent the French 
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of Belgium, all history justified him in 
saying, that if the choice of a sovereign by 
one country furnished cause of danger to 
other states, other states had, on that ground, 
and on that ground alone, a right to inter- 
fere. Had not we, then, a right to interfere 
with the election of the Duke de Nemours, 
closely connected as he was with the Royal 
Family of France? If the noble Earl had 
seen the Duke de Nemours enthroned in 
Belgium, would he not have come forward, 
with sneers much better founded than those 
in which he had indulged that night, to 
protest against our neglect of British inter- 
ests? If, then, we had a right to protest 
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against the election of the Duke of Ne» 
mours, so had the French government a 
right to interfere with the election of Prince 
Leuchtenberg. But all this merely showed 
the difficulties by which the five Powers 
had been hampered all through these nego- 
tiations. He had now explained to the 
House the situation in which we were, when 
the eighteen articles now accepted by Bel- 
gium were refused by Holland. On this 
refusal, a long negotiation again took place 
—a negotiation which was interrupted at 
last by the invasion of Belgium by the 
troops of Holland. One of the disadvan- 
tages of his present situation was, that he 
could not do justice to his case without 
stating arguments and facts which, if dis- 
closed, might perhaps impede the progress 
of present negotiations. He would say 
nothing more of that invasion, than that it 
was an unexpected and even an unwise 
proceeding. It was certainly contrary to 
the spirit of one of the protocols. It was 
made, too, without notice, and even under 
some degree of disguise and concealment, 
For Sir Charles Bagot, our ambassador at 
the Hague, had no notification of it, and 
the Dutch ambassador, when he came here 
to conclude the treaty, assured us that he 
left Holland without knowing that such an 
invasion was in contemplation, and, when 
called upon for an explanation of it, told us 
that he had no explanation to give. It was 
under these circumstances that an English 
fleet—which, the noble Earl said, had now 
been sent three times with hostile inten- 
tions to Holland—was ordered to assemble 
in the Downs; and he said, boldly, that in 
his opinion, Ministers would have grossly 
neglected their duty if they had not em- 
ployed the means within their power to 
force the Dutch to renew the armistice 
which they had violated. ‘But then,” 
said the noble Lord, “the French army ad- 
vanced into Belgium, and that is a proof that 
Prince Leopold is subservient to France.” 
Now he really asked the noble Earl, what 
he would have had Prince Leopold to do in 
the circumstances in which he was placed ? 
Prince Leopold had recently arrived in 
the country, and found its finances in 
confusion, its army disorganized, and that 
armistice broken which we had compelled 
Belgium to conclude, when she was suc- 
cessfully invading the states of Holland, 
unprepared at that time for any attack. 
Was, then, Holland, which had prepared 
her means in tranquillity procured by the 
interference of the Allies, to be permitted 
to make an attack upon Belgium, when she 
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was unprepared either to meet or to resist it? 
The noble Earl had told them, that Prince 
Leopold should have appealed at once to the 
Conference. Supposing he had appealed 
to the Conference, what would have been 
the result? Why this—that before he 
could have got an answer from the Con- 
ference, Belgium would have been overrun. 
The noble Earl had even turned aside from 
his argument to indulge in another sneer, 
for he had told them, that if Prince Leopold 
had made such an application to the Con- 
ference, all that he would have got in reply 
would have been another protocol. But to 
return from this digression. The French 
army having advanced into Belgium, com- 
pelled the Dutch to retire. The Confer- 
ence then took the case into consideration, 
and having done so, approved of all that 
France had done. “But then,” said the 
noble Lord and some of his able coadjutors, 
“you have got a French army introduced 
into Belgium—how will you manage 
to get it out again?” He had told the 
noble Earl and his friends, at the time, 
that he relied on the good faith of the 
French government, and time had since 
proved that his reliance had not been vain, 
for Belgium had been evacuated. “ But 
then,” said the noble Lord, “ the French 
troops returned to Brussels disguised in 
blouses.” He had also heard that story ; 
but, from the information which he had 
received, he believed that there was no 
truth in it. The noble Earl might, per- 
haps, have better information on the point 
than he had; the nobie Earl appeared to 
rely upon Dutch authority; but if he 
would only take a few facts from Belgian 
authority, he would learn that there were 
some thousands of Prussian soldiers serving 
in the Dutch army. For his own part, he 
believed that there was just as much truth 
in one of these stories as inthe other, and not 
awhit more. But then the noble Earl 
found fault with the stay of the French 
officers at Brussels after their troops had 
evacuated Belgium. For his part he fully 
believed they had not remained longer in 
that city than was necessary to give 
some form to the new levies. Having 
established these points, he would now 
proceed to detail the course of proceedings 
which the Conference had afterwards pur- 
sued. They took the protocol of the 27th 
of January as the basis of their proceedings. 
This produced a series of objections both 
from Holland and from Belgium. It was 
then proposed that each of these two parties 
should take the statement of the other, and 
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make his own observations upon it. It was 
then found that the two parties entertained 
such conflicting views, that no arrangement 
could be formed between them. What, 
then, was the Conference todo? Informed 
as it was of all the facts in dispute—know- 
ing the views of the different parties— 
looking back at the basis laid down in the 
protocol of the 27th of January—charged, 
too, as it was, with the conservation of the 
general peace of Europe, what could the 
Conference do but take the whole matter 
into its own hands, and act as arbiter in 
that which they could not otherwise bring 
to a satisfactory conclusion? The Con- 
ference then met in a spirit of strict impar- 
tiality and justice: indeed, if favour was 
felt towards any party, it was felt towards 
Holland, and not towards Belgium. Acting 
in that spirit of impartiality and justice, 
and influenced ‘by the principles which he 
had already described, the Conference pro- 
duced the twenty-four articles. He had be- 
fore asked their Lordships to consider what 
the Conference could do under the circum- 
stances? He now asked that question again. 
Could they have united Belgium with any 
other foreign Power? That was obviously 
impossible. There were no means whatever 
left for securing the peace of Europe except 
the erection of Belgium into a neutral 
State, affording by its neutrality a barrier 
of defence to other States against aggression. 
“But,” said the noble Lord, “the twenty- 
four articles are inconsistent with the honour 
of this country, are injurious to Holland, are 
such as Holland neither can nor ought to 
submit to;” nay, more, are such. as the 
noble Lord thinks sufficient to justify him 
in exciting Holland to resist them. It may, 
therefore, not be inconsistent with the due 
consideration of this subject to examine 
what the points of difference between the 
two nations are on these articles. He 
would prove to the House, that they were 
so slight and insignificant that it was im- 
possible not to see, and seeing not to pity, the 
extreme virulence which had built a charge 
upon them. What, then, were the objections 
of Holland to the twenty-four articles ? 
What were the points upon which she was 
so much injured that she needs must dissent 
from a treaty from which, in other respects, 
she received so much advantage? They 


were, the internal navigation permitted to 
Belgium ; the free passage given to Belgian 
subjects on their route to Germany through 
Sittard and Maestricht; and the claim 
which the king of the Netherlands made 
upon the duchy of Luxemburg. 
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wished the House and the people of Eng- 
land to understand, that all the speech of 
the noble Earl came shortly to this—that 
rather than there should be reserved to 
Belgium the right of navigating the Scheldt, 
of passing through Maestricht and Sittard, 
and of exchanging a part of the province of 
Limburg for part of the duchy of Luxem- 
burg, the noble Earl was prepared to 
risk a general war. Rather than Antwerp 
should have a free traffic on the Rhine, 
and Limburg be assigned to Holland for 
part of Luxemburg, the noble Earl would 
throw the whole Continent into confusion. 
Fiat justitia, ruat celum, was the cry of 
the noble Earl; and if, in the performance 
of strict justice, war should be the conse~ 
quence, the noble Earl was ready to under« 
take it. But let the noble Earl ask him- 
self whether, when the question of carrying 
on that war should be formally propounded. 
to the Commons and people of England, 
the Commons of England would afford him 
the Supplies essential to carry on a war 
begun on three such paltry matters. He did 
not think it necessary to dwell further on 
these subjects ; but still he thought it might 
not be uninteresting to examine them a 
little more in detail. There was a protocol 
in which the noble Earl declared that he 
recognized the hand of an able master, 
which he praised for its ingenuity, but 
which he condemned for its lack of sound 
reasoning and acute argument. To whom 
the noble Earl attributed that paper, he 
could not tell; but a more able, indeed a 
more unanswerable paper, he had never 
read. He might rest the whole question 
relative to the navigation of the Scheldt on 
the very able manner in which it was 
treated in that paper. How, then, did the 
case stand? In the basis of separation an 
nexed to the protocol of the 27th of Janu- 
ary, it was stated that there should bea 
free navigation to the subjects of each Power 
in the waters passing through the limits of 
both. Now the right of ‘free navigation’ 
depended on the Treaty of Vienna, and that 
treaty explicitly said, that the navigation, 
not merely of all rivers, but of all the 
branches of the said rivers up to their 
mouths, should be free. It was therefore 
untrue that this stipulation had been made 
expressly in favour of Belgium. What, 
however, had been the attention paid to 
the Treaty of Vienna as to the waters of 
Holland by the king of the Netherlands ? 
He would inform their Lordships in a very 
few words. For the last fifteen years that 
sovereign had held out against that inter« 
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pretation which all the diplomatists had put 
upon the treaty, and which every honest man 
in Europe must of necessity put upon it. 
Though the terms of the treaty were most 
explicit, the king of the Netherlands main- 
tained that the branch of the Leck only 
should be free. He asked, when such was 
the case, whether it would have been pru- 
dent to have left such a point unsettled in 
any treaty of peace made between Belgium 
and Holland? It was therefore stated dis- 
tinctly in the protocol, that Belgium was 
to have the right to navigate the rivers 
which extend from the Scheldt to the 
Rhine. How could this be an injury to 
Holland? This proposal was made to the 
king of Holland at the same time that it 
was made to the government of Belgium. 
No answer was given toit. The proposal, 
he repeated, was made to the king of 
Holland on the 15th of October, and no 
answer was given to it till the 15th of 
December. The most remarkable feature 
in this transaction was, that, though the 
answer of the Dutch government was 
communicated to us on the 14th of Decem- 
ber, it was communicated to the Cabinet of 
St. Petersburgh on the 5th, and was even 
submitted to the two Chambers of Holland 
previously to its being submitted to us. 
The free navigation of the rivers between 
the Scheldt and the Rhine would not inter- 
fere either with the commerce or with the 
defence of Holland. If Holland was what 
Holland once had been, and if Dutchmen 
were not changed from their former nature, 
he would never believe that the skill and 
indusiry of Holland would not be able 
to enter into competition with the skill 
‘and industry of Belgium, even though Bel- 
gium had the free navigation: of the 
Scheldt. This point, of the free naviga- 
tion of the Scheldt, and of a free route 
through Maestricht and Sittart into the 
confines of Germany, was all the advan- 
tage which Belgium received from this 
arrangement. All the other points were 
decidedly in favour of Holland. For in- 
stance, the partition of the debt was de- 
cidedly favourable to Holland. A fair 
and equal partition of the debt would 
only have assigned 5,000,000 of florins 
to Belgium, whereas Belgium now had 
to pay 8,400,000 florins, for which she 
was to get this free navigation, and a free 
route by Maestricht and Sittart. ‘These 
points, though favourable to Belgium, were 
not injurious to Holland. He now came 
to the objections which had been raised by 
the noble Earl to the proposed cession of 
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part of Luxemburg to Belgium, and he 
trusted to be able to prove, that no injury 
was done to the rights of sovereignty be- 
longing to the House of Orange, either in 
its character of king of Holland, or of 
Grand Duke of Luxemburg. The noble 
Lord stated, that there was a difference of 
50,000 in the population of the two dis- 
tricts ceded ; but there was another differ- 
ence to counterbalance that excess, and that 
was, that whereas the parts of Luxemburg 
ceded to Belgium were barren, the parts of 
Limburg ceded to Holland were fertile, 
and even necessary to her defence. The 
cession of that district of Limburg, by 
connecting the defences of Holland with 
Maestricht, would place her in a better 
military position than she ever was placed 
in at any former period of her history. He 
thought that he had now answered satis- 
factorily the different points to which the 
noble Lord had adverted. “ But,” conti- 
nued the noble Lord, “ you have violated 
the independence of other nations.” He 
was most unwilling to employ force to im- 
pose upon other countries terms which they 
disliked ; but that unwillingness must give 
way before the necessity of preserving the 
peace of Europe. He had hoped till that 
night—but after the exciting speech of the 
noble Lord, he doubted whether he could 
hope any longer—that to these conditions 
the king of Holland would have acceded, 
without any very violent resistance. When 
these articles were framed, he expected that 
they would be met by resistance in Belgium 
—but by none in Holland. In both those 
respects he had been disappointed. He 
might not like these articles himself; but 
necessity sometimes obliged men to adopt 
measures which they did not altogether 
approve. Considering the past political 
life of the noble Lord, he was astonished 
at the new light which had burst in upon 
him, and at the new-born zeal with which 
he stood up in behalf of the independence 
of nations. He would ask the noble Lord, 
however, whether he recollected the trans- 
fer of Norway to Sweden, and of Saxony 
to Prussia—that great moral lesson to the 
king who had assisted the emperor of 
France, which was followed by a punish- 
ment which fell only upon his innocent 
subjects? He would ask the noble Lord 
whether he recollected the transfer of 
Genoa, and the interference of the European 
Powers—first with Greece, and afterwards 
with this very government of Belgium ? 
He regretted that there should be any ne- 
cessity for the use of strong language, but 
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he must be permitted to say, that during 
these negotiations, which, if they had ter- 
minated unfortunately, must have produced 
a general war throughout Europe, there 
was no other safe path for the Government 
to follow, save that in which it had fortu- 
nately walked. With respect to the gua- 
rantee of the debt under the articles, he 
would tell the noble Lord how that was. 
The amount of the article was this—that 
8,400,000 florins was to be taken from the 
debt of Holland and inscribed in the book 
of the Belgian debt, which from that mo- 
ment became the debt of Belgium; our 
guarantee of that article of the treaty was, 
that it should be so transferred, and we 
were not in any degree responsible for the 
payment of it. That was, at least, his con- 
struction of the article, and that, he believed, 
was the construction of every one. He 
wished their Lordships to consider whether a 
better arrangement could have been made, 
and whether it deserved the character which 
had been ascribed to it by the noble Lord. 
It had secured to Holland her independence 
and her station in Europe, without exacting 
from her any sacrifice incompatible with 
her interest, or injurious to her honour. 
She might be encouraged by speeches in 
that House, and by comments out of that 
House, to persevere in a course prejudicial 
to her true interests. Stock-jobbers and 
speculators in securities, if they could get 
one farthing per cent on their time bargains, 
would not scruple to risk the peace of Eu- 
rope: those persons, by the events of the 
last war, and by the enormous increase of 
the debt, had obtained a pernicious influ- 
ence which might prevent the peace of 
Europe—an influence which might be de- 
scribed in two lines of the poet— 

‘* Hine usura vorax, avidumque in tempore foenus, 

Et concussa fides, et multis utile bellum.”’ 

If the negotiations were broken off, and 
the ratifications were not exchanged, he 
should be glad if other measures of security 
could be devised ; but in his opinion, there 
was very little chance that the object in 
view—the preservation of the general peace 
—could, by other means, be attained. His 
object, and the object of all the negotiations, 
was to obtain a security against war, whilst 
he endeavoured to preserve the honour of 
this country, and of all the countries con- 
cerned. Their Lordships might decide to- 
night on a vote of censure upon Ministers, 
covered by an Address to his Majesty, in 
order that he might call in other Ministers, 
and break off the negotiations—for that 
must be the consequencenegotiations 
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brought so nearly to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. The noble Lord might then have an 
opportunity of breaking off these negotia- 
tions, which he, in conjunction with his 
colleagues, and with the concurrence of the 
four great powers of Europe, had endea- 
voured to conclude, and which he still 
thought would be brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

The Duke of Wellington agreed certainly 
with his noble friend, that he owed some 
apology for the vote which he was about to 
give in favour of the Address ; but he must 
state, that what principally induced him to 
consent to the present motion being brought 
forward, was his sense of the injustice done 
to Holland by the departure from the prin- 
ciples of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Holland had been forced to consent to the 
measures determined on by the Conference 
of London, without having time or being 
allowed to consider them. It was upon 
that ground he rested his justification for 
requiring that that treaty should now be 
reconsidered, and he should endeavour to 
prevail upon the noble Lords opposite to 
reconsider it themselves. He regretted 
that that noble Earl, whose whole time and 
attention must have been engrossed with 
other subjects, had not been able to give 
his attention to this particular business, for 
he believed such facts had never before oc~ 
curred in negotiations between any two 
Powers, except on the occasion of the inter- 
ference of the three Powers between the 
Turks and Greeks. But the noble Earl 
said, that the interference with Belgium 
and Holland was not a mediation. It cer- 
tainly did not commence ina mediation, 
but it had terminated in the assumption of 
an arbitration—the most unjust that ever 
was known—on the part of the five Powers; 
and the noble Earl had boasted that he 
carried their opinions along with him for 
the conclusion of the treaty. He asserted, 
that the arbitration was most tyrannical, 
for the parties were never called on to hear 
the reasons of the sentence which was 
passed on them, nor had they any opportu- 
nity of making their defence until the sen- 
tence had been pronounced to be irrevocable. 
The noble Earl had spoke of the concur- 
rence of the French government as one of 
these Powers. He did not know whether 
that government had concurred in the 
treaty or not. But if it had been a party 
to it, it must certainly have changed its 
views since, for it had declared that it would 
not hear of the alteration from a mediation 
to an arbitration. He did not know whee 
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ther they meant that principle to be applied 
to the Belgians only. He could not suppose 
that they did not mean that there should 
be a mediation as respected Belgium, but 
that the powers of an arbitration should 
not be employed against the king of the 
Netherlands. Their Lordships were well 
aware of the important distinction between 
the two terms. In February M. Sebastiani 
said, that the interference of the five Pow- 
ers was only in the way of mediation, and 
that the French government could never 
consent that it should lose that character. 
But now their Lordships were told that the 
character of an arbitration was forced upon 
the Conference. Wasit forced upon them 
by those of the five Powers who had re- 
fused to ratify the treaty because it had 
become an arbitration ? or was it they who, 
as their Lordships were told, carrying the 
rest of Europe along with them, had forced 
the Conference to act as arbitrators? He 
presumed to say, that he had had a long ex- 
perience in these affairs, and he would as- 
sure their Lordships of his sincere belief, 
that if England was induced to give up 
Holland, every other Power in Europe 
would be ready to peck at her. It was on 
such considerations he grounded the vote 
which he was about to give. The noble 
Earl had been pleased to charge the mem- 
bers of the late Government with having 
prepared the embarrassments in which his 
Majesty’s present Ministers were involved ; 
but why did not the noble Earl prove that? 
He had often challenged the noble Earl to 
come forward and prove that any embar- 
rassment felt by the present Administration 
had been caused by the Government of 
which he had been a member. He had 
said before, that the last revolution in 
France was a visitation upon Europe, for 
which the late Government of this country 
was as little to blame as the noble Earl 
himself, or as any other person at that time 
in opposition to the Government. He had 
often said in that House, that there was not 
an individual in Europe who had less to do 
with that revolution and with the measures 
of Prince Polignac than the individual then 
addressing their Lordships. But if the 
members of the late Government had no- 
thing to do with that revolution, they had 
also the satisfaction, the consolation, of re- 
flecting that they had never eulogised it. 
The noble Earl spoke, as usual, very harshly 
respecting the settlement of Europe in 
1814 and 1815. But the noble Earl ought 
to remember that that settlement had main- 
tained the peace of Europe ever since, with 
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the exception, which he had always re- 
gretted, of the interference between Turkey 
and Greece. Was not the noble Earl 
aware that he was, up to the present day, 
carrying on his negotiations under the ar- 
rangements of that settlement. The 
power which the noble Earl professed to 
have over the Conference of London was 
entirely owing to that settlement, of which 
he so much complained. But the noble 
Earl said, that the late Administration left 
him in difficulties. It was they, however, 
who commenced the settlement of the dif- 
ference between Belgium and the king of 
the Netherlands; and he must express his 
belief, that the present Ministers found that 
the other Powers were negotiating (at the 
time when their predecessors signed the 
last protocc]) with a sincere desire to bring 
those transactions to a speedy and an ami- 
cable conclusion. The late Goyernment 
did no more than settle the suspension of 
hostilities, and take an engagement from 
the two hostile Powers that they would 
adhere to the suspension. They settled 
upon a line beyond which neither party 
should pass; and in the same protocol it 
was distinctly stated, that the line was de- 
termined on only for the purpose of sus- 
pending hostilities, and not as the definite 
separation of one territory from the other. 
On the 7th November (and it was curious 
and extraordinary that on that occasion the 
late Government avoided the error into 
which the noble Earl opposite fell in ten 
days after) the late Ministers refused to 
guarantee the suspension of hostilities ; 
but the noble Earl guaranteed it. Indeed 
he would not say, that the noble Earl had 
since made good his guarantee. The late 
Government refused to make good the sus- 
pension, because they knew that if it should 
be violated it would be necessary to go to 
war to enforce it, and that then it would 
be very difficult to determine to what 
Power the task of its enforcement should 
be committed. The only way in which 
the noble Earl had executed the guarantee 
was by forcing the king of the Netherlands 
to break up the blockade of the Scheldt ; 
but he had not compelled the Belgians to 
adhere to the suspension. It was difficult 
to say to which Power the task of enforcing 
this engagement should be intrusted. The 
noble Earl, however, cut the matter short ; 
the guarantee was never enforced against 
the Belgians, but it was against the king 
of the Netherlands, by our compelling that 
sovereign to break up the blockade of the 
Scheldt. There were no steps taken, on 
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the other hand, to compel the Belgians to 
adhere to the suspension, and more especially 
in the neighbourhood of Maestricht. There 
Was one very curious circumstance con- 
nected with this guarantee, which he 
thought well worthy of their Lordships’ 
consideration. On one occasion, in Febru- 
ary or March, the suspension of hostilities 
was to be enforced against the Belgians by 
a blockade of their ports—and how was 
this to be done? By neutral Powers. 
But it must be well known to the noble 
Lords who signed the protocol, that a neu- 
tral Power can have no right to blockade 
the ports or seize the ships of one of the 
belligerents. The noble Earl professed to 
have acted throughout with impartiality. 
How did the Conference prove this? At 
the same time that they threatened Belgium 
with the blockade of her ports by the ships 
of a neutral Power, they gave notice to the 
king of the Netherlands that he must, by 
the 20th of March, break up his blockade 
of those same ports, or that a fleet would 
be sent to compel him to do so. Now this 
was called impartiality ; but upon what 
ground that character was given to it, he 
was quite at a loss to understand. The 
next part of those transactions to which he 
begged the attention of their Lordships, 
was the declaration of independence. The 
noble Earl (Grey) stated, that he had al- 
ways been of opinion that the best arrange- 
ment for the peaceful adjustment of the 
differences between the separated States 
would be, that the Prince of Orange should 
become Sovereign of Belgium. But the 
mischief was, that what the Belgians 
wanted in the first place was, to have their 
independence declared by the five Powers ; 
and the first step taken, after the guarantee 
for the suspension of hostilities, was to 
make that declaration of independence. 
This took place on the 20th of December ; 
and on the 9th of January the French Mi- 
nister (M. Sebastiani) wrote to the Belgian 
Minister at Paris, expressing great sym- 
pathy for the Belgian nation, which long 
formed part of France, and was still a 
member of the same great family, and as- 
suring him that the government of France 
had obtained for Belgium all that it could 
obtain for her. That the separation from 
Holland had been brought about by that 
government, and that the independence of 
Belgium had thereby been consummated. 
Such was the construction which the French 
minister put upon the declaration. Again 
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addressed the Conference in these terms :— 
‘ The circumstances under which the sus- 
‘ pension of hostilities, in November, 1830, 
‘ was proposed by the Conference and ac- 
‘cepted by the Belgian government, are 
‘ too well known to require that I should 
‘ yeeal to your recollection, that Holland, 
‘ seeing her army suddenly disorganised by 
‘the natural effects of the separation of 
‘ Belgium from her dominions, readily ac- 
‘ ceded to the suspension ; but that Belgium 
‘ might have continued to profit by the state 
‘of things at that time, and might have 
‘ pushed part of her population out of her 
‘ own limits, and that yet, on the assurance 
‘that her independence would be acknow- 
‘ledged, she acquiesced in the wishes of 
‘ the five Powers, and made her debut in 
‘the political world by a sacrifice to the 
‘peace of Europe.’ Such was the con- 
struction which Belgium put upon the de- 
claration. Such was the result of the noble 
Earl's negotiations, as far as France and 
Belgium were concerned. After that came 
the discussion of what was called the 12th 
protocol, in reference to which the noble 
Earl said, that Holland had adopted the 
basis laid down by the Conference for the 
settlement of the separation of the two 
countries, and that the protocol No. 12 did 
not give her all that she had since obtained 
north of the Meuse. But on this part of 
the subject he begged to observe, that that 
protocol held out to Holland other arrange-~ 
ments (besides the territory upon the 
Meuse), which were likely to induce her to 
agree to the basis. According to that basis, 
Holland was to retain possession, and entire 
possession, of the Duchy of Luxemburg, 
and she had every reason to believe that 
she was to retain possession of the German 
Encloses, as they are called, and that her 
territory was to be kept as a continuous 
line to the north of the Meuse, by other 
territory to be afterwards conceded to her. 
This protocol also contained the basis of a 
settlement of the debt which was satisfactory 
to Holland ; and with respect to that part 
of the article which referred to the rivers 
and canals having access into the Rhine, or 
being connected with that river, there was 
a letter from the Secretary of State, declar- 
ing that that article was intended to refer to 
nothing but the rivers by which the coun-~ 
tries were separated. ‘This basis of ar 
rangement was, therefore, satisfactory to 
Holland, and was readily accepted. Here 
it was worthy of remark, that the Confer. 
ence declared the settlement contained in 
the twenty-four articles irrevocable. But 
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the noble Earl now told the House, that 
they had been obliged to depart from that 
settlement, because an adherence to it would 
have caused a general war in Europe. On 
that point he begged leave tu contradict the 
noble Earl ; for, after the French govern- 
ment had declared, in the first instance, 
that they had some doubt respecting that 
arrangement, they gave a full consent to 
the whole of it, on the Ist of March, and 
agreed to carry it into execution; at the 
same time again declaring its determination 
to adhere to the mediation, and not to allow 
any armed intervention on the part of any 
State in Europe. There was, therefore, 
no reason for deviating from the settlement 
which France had adopted, and which was 
satisfactory to Holland. But it happened, 
just at that time, that negotiations com- 
menced for the election of Prince Leopold 
to the Throne of Belgium. The noble 
Earl (Grey) had said, that the Government 
of this country had nothing to do with that 
election. But thenoble Earl wouldallow him 
(the Duke of Wellington) to refer him toa 
letter from the noble Lord who wasat that 
time employed in Belgium. From that 
letter it appeared that one of the objects of 
the noble Lord’s residence in Brussels 
was to bring about that election; and, for 
that purpose, he recommended certain ar- 
rangements with a view to facilitate the 
acceptance of that offer by Prince Leopold 
of Saxe Coburg. The evidence went 
clearly to show that the election of that 
Prince was the cause of the abandonment 
of that settlement which had been accepted 
by Holland, and which Belgium had re- 
fused. He must be permitted to say, that 
he intended no disrespect to the king of 
Belgium, on the contrary, he had a great 
respect for his talents and attainments, 
and he trusted, that if that Prince would 
take on him the character of an independent 
sovereign he would be an excellent king of 
that country. But then he must be inde- 
pendent, not only of this country, but of 
France. To prove the interference of our 
Government, he must further state, that 
Lord Ponsonby was ordered to state to the 
Belgian government, that he should leave 
Brussels on the Ist of June, unless the ar- 
ticles were accepted by that day ; but they 
were not settled, and he departed, and 
the first thing that was done after his return 
to London, was the alteration of the basis 
of the settlement already agreed upon. 
This was done without consulting the 
Dutch minister, in consequence of some 
representation made by Lord Ponsonby tothe 
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Conference ; and the Belgian government 
was told, that if they accepted the articles, 
the Conference was willing to go into ne- 
gotiations to obtain from Holland the ces- 
sion of Luxemburg for a valuable consi- 
deration—that is, for the cession of an equi- 
valent territory. Now, according to the 
usual practice of such negotiations, Holland 
ought to have been consulted. But no 
such thing. The first that Holland heard 
of it was by the publication of Lord Pon- 
sonby’s letter. The king of the Nether- 
lands remonstrated, but he was told that, 
bon-gré mal-gré, he must accept the new 
settlement. He would not follow the noble 
Earl in all that he had said respecting the 
war between Holland and Belgium. That 
formed no part of the question now under 
consideration. Holland had great provo- 
cation to go to war when she did. He 
(the Duke of Wellington) differed entirely 
from the noble Earl on that subject. What 
he said at the time in that House was, that 
he never believed that the king of the 
Netherlands had acted with treachery. 
The notice which that king gave at the 
time ought to have been understood 
differently from the construction which 
the Conference put upon it, and they 
ought to have prevented the consequences 
that followed. Notwithstanding the 
guarantee, hostilities had never been sus- 
pended in the neighbourhood of Maes- 
tricht. In the same manner, hostilities 
were continued in the neighbourhood of 
Antwerp. Under these circumstances, how 
had king Leopold acted? Before he left 
this country, he accepted the eighteen arti- 
cles. But when he arrived at Brussels he 
swore to the Constitution, which required 
that he should take possession of other ter- 
ritory which had belonged to Holland a 
century back. This hastened the conflict 
between the two countries, and the disper- 
sion of the Belgian army brought on the 
French invasion. ‘The noble Earl had as- 
serted, that it had been prophesied that 
they would not again retire. He certainly 
could say for himself, that he had never 
been a party to any such prophecy ; he had 
always asserted when some strong remarks 
had been made on the speech of the French 
minister, in which he declared it was the 
intention of that country to obtain posses- 
sion of the Belgian fortresses, and to gar- 
rison them with French troops, that that 
speech was nothing in comparison to his 
signature. He knew that the French 
troops would evacuate the Belgian territory 
at the time stated, because he was satisfied 
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that the king of the French would keep 
his word, and never sanction such a gross 
breach of faith as to endeavour to keep 
them there. At that time, however, he 
had remarked that he understood there 
were several French officers in Belgium, 
who were engaged in organizing the people, 
and this, he had stated, was calculated 
rather to impede than to promote the inde- 
pendence of thatcountry. This statement 
had been contradicted at the time, and he 
was told there was no foundation for such 
an assertion, but he had since received fur- 
ther proofs that he had been correct, and 
he now, therefore, repeated, that if there 
were French officers engaged in the organ- 
ization of the Belgian army, such a step 
was not calculated to sustain the national 
independence of the Belgians. If they 
were engaged in any other than military 
service, still their employment at all in that 
country was most objectionable. He trusted 
that their Lordships would see in the whole 
of those transactions something, not only of 
indiscretion, but of what, in common lan- 
guage, would be called bad faith. He now 
came to that part of the question which 
turned on a comparison between the twenty- 
four articles of October and the guarantee 
of February respecting the debt. From 
what the noble Earl had said, he believed 
that the noble Earl had not had time to at- 
tend to those transactions. The noble Earl 
said, that the guarantee was, that Belgium 
should pay 8,400,000 florins of the rentes. 
But, to place that portion of the common 
debt on such footing, the consent of the cre- 
ditors must be obtained to take the king of 
Belgium as a debtor, instead of the king 
of the Netherlands. That they would not 
do, without the guarantee. of the British 
Government. But, after all, that was not 
the arrangement contemplated. The fact 
was, that the whole remained still the debt 
of the Dutch government. The interest 
was to be paid half-yearly in Brussels and 
Amsterdam. So that there had been no 
such transfer as the noble Earl supposed. 
Certainly the noble Earl had no time to 
attend to these details. If he had, there 
would doubtless be less reason to complain. 
But what, then, was the nature of the 
guarantee? If the Belgians should fail to 
pay the interest, how was this country 
bound to Holland? Was each of the five 
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amount, or was Great Britain beund to pay 
the whole sum in the event of their failure ? 
It was true their Lordships had heard no- 
thing of an Act of Parliament upon the 
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subject, to give the Attorney-General an- 
other opportunity of delivering an opinion 
that the money must be paid.” But the 
King’s honour would be bound; and his 
Majesty would be obliged to come down to 
Parliament, and say that he had guaranteed 
the payment, and call on Parliament to 
enable him to make good his engagement. 
But the guarantee was not confined alone 
to the debt: it went much further ; it ex- 
tended to all the details of the navigation 
of the Rhine and the canals. If all the 
various questions growing out of these 
matters were to be settled by negotiation, 
the Conference of London must be perma- 
nent. The noble Earl had been pleased to 
state, that the arrangements of these 
twenty-four articles were in strict confor- 
mity with the basis agreed to by the king 
of the Netherlands. He, therefore, must 
request the noble Earl would inform him 
where he could find in any part of the basis 
to which that sovereign had agreed, one 
word which could give the Belgians the 
right of passing vessels from the Scheldt to 
the Rhine? He knew not whether the 
noble Earl had read the letter from the Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs to the 
ambassador of the king of the Netherlands 
respecting the article in question ; but in 
that letter the noble Secretary assured the 
ambassador that the Conference would not 
deviate from the settlement to which Hol- 
land had already agreed. The third article 
of the Treaty of Separation left the Belgians 
the free navigation of the rivers which 
cross the territories of both the States. 
The ambassador of the Netherlands had 
waited on the Conference to give the King’s 
adherence to the treaty; and he must 
have protested against that third article, or 
the letter would not have been written. 
But the noble Earl affirmed, that the 
treaty relating to the navigation of the 
Rhine secured the navigation also of the 
rivers and canals connecting the Scheldt 
with that river. But he could assure the 
noble Earl that the treaty contained no 
such provisions. That treaty said, indeed, 
that the branches of the Rhine, and the 
rivers flowing into it, should be free to the 
navigation of the parties to the treaty. 
But there was not one word in it about the 
canals. How, then, could the noble Earl 
say, that the navigation of the Dutch canals 
was given up by that treaty to the Powers 
who were parties to it? Even if the king 
of the Netherlands could be induced to 
consent to the navigation by the Belgians 
of the Dutch canals, it must of necessity 
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be on payment of the duties both on the 
Rhine and on those canals. It was by 
England that the demand was originated, 
he suspected, for the purpose of favouring 
Belgium; for the purposed arrangement 
was not to be found in any previous treaty. 
The general custom throughout Germany 
was, that the Powers, the territories of 
which were seated on the banks of a river 
common to several states, had the manage- 
ment of that part of it which flowed through 
their country, subject to the payment of 
tolls which were sometimes regulated by 
treaty. The King of Holland possessed 
this common right, and he was bound to 
provide for the due passage of the river ; 
but the noble Earl insisted upon his sharing 
a charge, which properly belonged to him- 
self, with the king of the Belgians. He 
must now advert to the right asserted, on 
the part of the Belgian commerce, of passing 
through Maestricht. He contended, that the 
case was not at all similar to that of the 
permission granted by Prussia to some of 
the minor Powers to pass through the 
Prussian fortresses, to which it had been 
compared. Independent of the principles 
proclaimed by the Belgians, when they 
said, “ Belgium must be permitted to plant 
her flag and proclaim the principles of her 
independence in the towns and possessions 
of those opposed to her--we must have a 
garrison every where.” Such a speech as 
this must, of course, excite attention in Hol- 
Jand ; and could their Lordships believe it 
possible that another State would tolerate 
a free passage through its fortified places to 
persons who held such doctrines? And, 
with respect to the fisheries, although that 
was of minor importance, yet, still there 
were rights attached to them in various 
places through which the different rivers 
flowed, which ought to be respected, but 
for which no provision was made to reserve 
the rights of the king of the Netherlands. 
It was, therefore, not at all probable that 
that sovereign would be disposed to ac- 
quiesce in such propositions. But, if he 
were induced to grant these concessions, 
why was he not to have the benefit of 
making a Treaty of Commerce from which 
he would derive all the advantages of them ? 
Let their Lordships consider what Holland 
had paid for Belgium. By the Treaty of 
1814, Belgium was united to Holland ; but 
Holland was to give compensation to 
Sweden for the cession of certain colonies, 
and to advance money for the restoration 
of the fortifications in the Low Countries. 
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colonies. Holland had to pay 1,000,000/. 
to Sweden, and 2,000,000. for the Nether- 
land fortifications, in addition to the 
1,000,000/. for her share of the contribution 
of Paris, besides the Russian loan, and other 
sums, amounting altogether to 7,000,000/. 
sterling; besides 20,000,000 of francs. 
Such was the sum which Holland had 
paid for Belgium; and the compensa- 
tion which it was now proposed she should 
receive was 600,000 florins, or about 
60,000. a year. The noble Earl opposite 
had said, that this arbitrary act had been 
the only way of avoiding a war. But the 
whole question was one of justice. Had 
we aright to do what we had done? So 
far from avoiding war, in his opinion, the 
course of conduct pursued in this respect by 
his Majesty’s Ministers was calculated to 
breed foreign war, as their course of conduct 
in another respect, was calculated to breed 
civil war. He called on their Lordships, 
however, not to be alarmed at the decla- 
ration of the noble Earl. The noble Earl 
allowed that three great Powers hesitated 
to ratify the treaty; he (the Duke of 
Wellington) might, he believed, say they 
were determined not to ratify it, until they 
had the consent of the king of the Nether- 
lands, who, on his part, never would consent 
to it in its present form. He had only to 
add, in conclusion, that he trusted their 
Lordships would not be deterred from doing 
their duty on this and other subjects by 
threats either of foreign or domestic war. 
Viscount Goderich must say, that he 
thought the noble Duke who had just sat 
down had given no answer at all to the 
powerful speech of his noble friend near 
him. The noble Earl (Aberdeen) who had 
brought forward this Motion seemed to 
think it was a perfectly justifiable one, but 
yet he had thought it necessary to produce 
to their Lordships precedents in support of 
it, supposing naturally enough, that, in the 
present state of our negotiations with regard 
to Belgium and Holland, their Lordships 
might be of opinion that the course which 
the noble Lord had thought proper to pur- 
sue was any thing but justifiable. When, 
however, the noble Lord went to the 
reign of Charles 2nd for a precedent, the 
noble Lord must have selected from that 
part of our history merely because the 
matter then in question related to Holland, 
as the matter now in question did; for as< 
suredly there was no other similarity be- 
tween the two cases. That which, in the 
reign of Charles 2nd excited the anger and 
the indignation of Parliament, was a knows 
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ledge of the profligate corruption of the 
King, who had been bribed by France not 
only to desert, but to assist in crushing and 
destroying, our ally, Holland. It was 
known, too, that the corrupt Ministers of 
Charles had shared in the bribes of their 
profligate master ; and under these circum- 
stances it was, that the Parliament of 
Charles 2nd took themeasures to which the 
noble Lord had alluded. He trusted, that 
even the noble Lord himself would hardly 
say that the present case and that of Charles 
2nd were parallel, so far as the reasons of 
the course pursued in the two cases were 
concerned. He would readily admit, how- 
ever—putting out of consideration the 
extreme case of Charles 2nd—that a case 
might occur which would fully justify such 
a motion as the present ; but then, in order 
to render such a motion justifiable, their 
Lordships would have, in the first place, to 
decide that the Ministry had done some- 
thing which threatened, in its consequences, 
to compromise the interests of the country, 
or the dignity of the Crown. Were their 
Lordships prepared to say, that in the 
measures hitherto pursued by the Govern- 
ment, so far as their Lordships had received 
information of those measures, there was 
any thing which could justify their Lord- 
ships in coming to such a conclusion? He 
thought their Tavis would be far from 
entertaining such an opinion, which he was 
sure would be as erroneous a one as ever 
men entertained. He did not mean, at that 
late hour of the night, to drag their Lord- 
ships once more through all the circum- 
stances of the Belgic revolution; but it 
would be absolutely necessary to go some- 
what back, in order to understand the 
position in which the Government was 
placed. The noble Duke (Wellington) had 
found fault with his noble friend (Earl 
Grey) for saying that the late Government 
had provided the present with all the diffi- 
culties and embarrassments by which this 
question was surrounded ; but he had heard 
no such expression fall from bis noble friend. 
He had understood his noble friend to say, 
that the present Administration had inhe- 
rited those difficultiesa nd embarrassments 
from its predecessor. His noble friend had 
said, “ We found them: they are not ours ;” 
and most truly had his noble friend de- 
scribed the manner in which this Govern- 
ment had met with these difficulties. The 
origin of the troubles of Belgium was, to 
all appearance slight, and apparently easy 
to remove. The obnoxious minister might 
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complained of might have been abolished ; 
but neither was done, and, indeed, scarcely 
time was given for doing either. One 
short week entirely changed the character 
of these troubles. The attack of the Prince 
of Orange on Brussels might, if it had 
proved successful, have again turned the 
tide, and have succeeded in putting down 
the malcontents. The fact, however, was, 
that it did not succeed; and that failing, 
it made matters much worse than they had 
been before. The subsequent stages of the 
revolution pressed with a rapidity which 
was almost unprecedented, and which must 
have baffled the policy of the most sagacious 
and the most prudent man. The indepen- 
dence of Belgium was de facto established 
from the moment in which the Belgian 
Congress proclaimed and declared that in- 
dependence; for, from that moment it 
became evident to every man that the 
separation between the Belgic provinces 
and Holland could not be prevented, except 
by force. In this light it was quite evident 
that the king of Holland himself viewed 
the affair; for he did not call upon the 
other powers to mediate between him and 
Belgium, but he called upon them to put 
down the Belgic revolution by force, and 
so to reduce his revolted subjects to obe- 
dience. No one could doubt what the an- 
swer of the Powers would be to such an 
application. They refused to entertain it, 
and they wisely so refused. The applica- 
tion, therefore, proved no more than that 
the Dutch clearly perceived that nothing 
but force could prevent a separation of the 
Belgic provinces from Holland. He was 
justified, then, in saying, that the inde- 
pendence of Belgium was de facto estab- 
lished when the present Government came 
into office,—since nothing short of an uni- 
versal war, which was not to be thought 
of, could have prevented its separation from 
Holland. He would ask, then, whether it 
would have been wise, even though it had 
been practicable, toallow matters toremain in 
that condition? And if not, what could 
be done?—how could negotiations for the 
settlement of these troubles be even com- 
menced, without first acknowledging the 
independence of Belgium. The Govern- 
ment was compelled to choose between 
acknowledging the independence of Bel- 
gium, and entering into a war for the 
purpose of putting an end to that independ. 
ence. Such was the necessity under which 
the Ministers had found themselves com- 
velled to act on coming into office ; and if 
their Lordships admitted the existence of 
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that necessity, it was impossible that they 
could entertain the Motion of the noble 
Earl. Their Lordships might have known 
from the ordinary channels of information 
what decision the Conference had made 
upon particular points of the subsequent 
negotiations ; but before their Lordships 
could fairly judge respecting those deci- 
sions, they ought to be in possession of all 
the facts which had influenced the determi- 
nations of the Conference. At present it 
was impossible to communicate those facts 
to their Lordships ; and in the face of that 
impossibility, which no one knew better 
than the noble Lord himself, the noble 
Earl had brought forward this Motion— 
a Motion, the object of which was (for it 
was idle to mince the matter), to condemn 
the Ministers to perpetual infamy, and to 
call upon them to give reasons why they 
should not be so condemned, though the 
noble Earl was aware that such a call was 
a mockery, since their tongues were tied, 
and their public duty prevented them even 
from stating their case. He did not think 
it necessary, after the able speech of his 
noble friend, to trespass further upon their 
Lordships’ attention than just to notice 
slightly one or two of the objections of the 
noble Earl (Aberdeen). First, then, the 
noble Earl had contended, that the article 
respecting the navigation of the rivers was 
unjust; but the noble Earl had given no 
reason for this opinion, and he confessed 
that he was at a loss to perceive wherein 
the injustice of the article consisted. The 
article was, in fact, derived from certain 
principles laid down and acted upon by the 
Congress of Vienna. The principles were, 
as the noble Earl was well aware, at vari- 
ance with the old maxims of the law of 
nations; and the object of them was, not 
to prevent collision, but to facilitate com- 
merce, and to make nations less strangers to 
each other than they were before. These 
were, he admitted, very wide principles, 
but not more wide than wise, although in 
direct opposition to the principles of the 
noble Earl (Aberdeen), whose argument 
was, that the rivers should be shut up, in 
order that commerce might be obstructed, 
and nations made more strangers to each 
other than they had ever been before. Now, 
it had never occurred to any one in the 
Conference, nor to many probably out of it, 
that the opening of these waters would be 
injurious to the interests of Holland. In- 
deed, the Dutch themselves had not made 
this discovery till it was of use to them as 
@ pretext for not agreeing to the terms pros 
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posed by the Allied Powers. They did not 
object to it inthe memoir, though he believed 
they did in the note which had been sent to 
the Conference ; but then that objection was 
of a different character to that of the noble 
Lord. They said, that it was unheard of, 
that the duties and tolls, &c. should be 
regulated by the common consent of other 
Powers. Now, this he begged leave to 
deny. It was not unheard of. A treaty 
was signed on the 29th of May, 1815, be- 
tween Prussia and Hanover, respecting the 
navigation of the Ems; and an article of 
that treaty said, that the duties on Prussian 
and on Hanoverian ships should be the 
same ; but it said, also, that the two Powers 
should, of common accord, settle what the 
amount of those duties should be. He 
thought, therefore, that the Dutch had 
made more of this article than it was worth, 
and he had shown that they were wrong 
in their facts when they talked of such a 
regulation being unheard of. It would not 
be difficult for him to show, that the greater 
part of the noble Earl’s objections were as 
unsubstantial as this respecting the naviga- 
tion of the rivers; but he felt that at so 
late an hour he had already trespassed too 
far upon their Lordships’ attention. Al- 
though nothing could exceed the vehemence, 
not to say violence, of the imputations 
which the noble Earl had cast upon the 
Government, he must be allowed to tell the 
noble Earl that, as far as his own conscience 
was concerned, he felt perfectly easy under 
these imputations, knowing them ‘to be 
utterly destitute even of the shadow of 
foundation. He called upon the House to 
go to the vote with this recollection, that 
if—and he solemnly declared the fact was 
so—the Government had conducted these 
negotiations from the commencement to the 
end with the most strict and scrupulous at- 
tention to the honour and the interests of 
the country, no motion could be more un- 
called for, and unjustifiable, than the pre- 
sent ; and that while, on the one hand, the 
noble Earl had made out no case which 
ought to Jead their Lordships to suspect 
for a moment that the conduct of Govern- 
ment had not been of that character, so, on 
the other hand, a sense of public duty pre- 
cluded the Government from making public 
those facts which were essential to the 
complete justification of their conduct. 

The Earl of Aberdeen begged to assure 
the House, that there were but one or two 
points to which he was desirous to allude, 
and, that he would do so as briefly as possi< 
ble. Now that he had learned from the 
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noble Earl (Grey) what the noble Earl 
meant by a guarantee, he was not at all 
surprised, that the noble Earl had entered 
into a guarantee of such a nature as that 
which he had described. Now that he 
knew how the noble Earl understood his 
engagements, he should not be surprised at 
any engagement the noble Earl had made, 
or might make. The noble Earl had told 
them, that all they would be called to do, 
under this guarantee, was to see the amount 
of the debt transferred from one great book 
into another great book, but the words of 
the treaty were—‘ And the payment of the 
‘sum above mentioned, of 8,400,000 florins, 
‘shall take place regularly every six 
‘months either at Brussels or Antwerp, in 
‘hard money, without any deduction of 
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‘ present or in future.’ Surely the noble 
Earl could hardly have read the treaty 
which contained these words, but if he had 
really read it, and yet so understood the 
guarantee, then he might, with equal 
safety, guarantee even the course of the 
winds and the waves. But let the treaty 
be agreed to, and he would defy the per- 
formance of it, because, to perform it would 
be found impossible. With reference to 
the division of the debt, the noble Earl 
had said, that he considered the portion 
assigned to Belgium as an ample portion, 
and, that such division was only the deve- 
lopement of the old engagement. Now by 
the old engagement, the portion taken by 
Belgium, was 14,000,000 florins, and by 
the new engagement it was 8,400,000 
florins ; so that if this were a developement 
at all, it was a developement of a very odd 
character—a developement by means of 
contraction. According to the opinion of 
the members of the Conference themselves, 
the Dutch had a right to expect, that up- 
wards of 10,000,000, at least, of the debt, 
would be charged to Belgium. The noble 
Earl had, in the first place, denied, that 
any unnecessary intervention had been had 
resource to, and then he said, that violence 
had been resorted to, from necessity, to in- 
duce the Dutch government to yield. If 
the House was to be told, that this prince 
objects to this king, and that potentate to 
the other, and if every power was to have 
a veto in the nomination of a sovereign, a 
pretty sort of independent State must be 
the result. If foreign powers arrogated 
to themselves to choose or exclude particu- 
lar individuals from the sovereignty of a 
State, what became of that undoubted 
power which the noble Earl contended was 
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inherent in any nation to choose its own 
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government. He would beg to add one 
word more in reference to the remark made 
by the noble Viscount (Goderich) who had 
said, that the navigation of rivers was 
occasionally regulated by a convention be- 
tween those sovereigns through whose 
territories they flowed, and had instanced 
Prussia and Hanover with regard to the 
Ems. No doubt, two interested parties 
could regulate such matters as were com- 
mon to themselves, and, therefore, they 
ought to have left this right to be settled 
between Holland and Belgium themselves ; 
the complaint was, that a third party had 
arbitrarily stepped in and insisted upon the 
navigation of rivers without consulting 
either party, and against the especial in- 
terest of one of them. His great objection 
to this treaty, however, was—apart from 
the injustice of it—that it would render 
war unavoidable. However great might 
be the noble Earl’s desire to preserve peace, 
he would too soon find that this treaty 
would force him into a war. In spite of 
what had fallen from the noble Lords oppo- 
site, he must contend that the late Admin- 
istration left to its successors no other 
than very light embarrassments in regard 
to our foreign relations ; and he had always 
looked upon a greater probability of war as 
one of the almost inevitable results of the 
retirement of the noble Duke near him 
from his Majesty's councils. That illustri- 
ous man had, by his abilities, his expe- 
rience, and his reputation, been enabled 
to inspire our allies with confidence, and to 
strike fear into the hearts of our enemies ; 
and those feelings in the bosoms both 
of our friends and our foes were never 
higher than at the moment the noble Duke 
quitted office. The noble Lord had taunted 
him with the separation of Saxony, and 
affirmed, that he (the Earl of Aberdeen) 
had no reason to complain of the separation 
of Luxemburg; but he must again and 
again declare, that he considered the pro- 
jected division of the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg as the forcible spoliation of the 
territories of an old ally. The noble Earl 
had told him to look at Genoa, and Sar- 
dinia, and Saxony; but those were con- 
quered countries, to be dealt with as the 
conquerors pleased. These instances fur- 
nished no justification of the present, which 
was the robbery of our friend and ally. 

The House divided on the Motion. Not 
content, Present 59; Proxies 73, 132; 
Content, Present 39; Proxies 56—95; 
Majority for Ministers—37. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, January 26, 1832. 


MINUTES.] New Members. CHARLES HANBURY TRACEY, 
Esq., for Tewkesbury. 

New Writ ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Homes, for 
Dunwick in the room of the Earl of Brecknock, who had 
accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Pouiock, from the Faculty of 
Physic in London to Repeal the Statutes which directly 
impede the Study of Anatomy, and for new enactments 
on that subject :—By Mr. Waxvaceg, from the Landholders 
of Drogheda, complaining of the amount of Grand Jury 
Assessments, and praying for an extension of the Fran- 
chise in the Irish Reform Bill to 10/. Leaseholders in 
Counties :—By Sir Joun Newport, from Dublin, com- 
plaining of the manner in which Ministers Money was 
collected. 


Epucation (IRELAND).] Colonel Roch- 
Jord presented a Petition from the Protest- 
ant inhabitants of Street, in the county 
of Westmeath, complaining that in the new 
system of education proposed by the Go- 
vernment, Protestant children were deprived 
of the use of Bibles in their schools. The 
petitioners prayed, that Protestants might 
be allowed the free use of the Bible in 
their schools ; for, in their opinions, when 
education was not founded upon the Word 
of God, it became a curse rather than a 
blessing, to those who received it. This, he 
was sure, would be found to be the general 
opinion of the Protestant people of Ireland, 
who neither could nor would tolerate spu- 
rious attempts at conciliation, at theexpense 
of religion. 

Mr. Chapman had no doubt that the 
opinions expressed by the petitioners were 
those of a numerous party in Ireland, con- 
sisting of all those who were opposed to the 
adoption of plans to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of that country, as well as those who 
endeavoured to throw difficulties in the 
way of all the efforts making by Govern- 
ment to effect conciliatory measures ; but he 
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believed a still larger party was in favour 
of the measures proposed by Government, 
and, therefore, he exhorted them to perse« 
vere. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that he also would 
support the prayer of the petition, if the 
allegations of the petitioners were true. If 
it could be shown that the Government 
regulations had the effect of taking the 
Bible from the Protestant children, he, for 
one, would agree that they ought to be al- 
tered. But, as he understood, the only 
effect of the regulation would be, that the 
acceptance of the Bible as a school-book, 
was not to be enforced on Catholics. 

Sir Robert Bateson said, the Scriptures 
were given to the Protestant children in a 
mutilated state. The result was, that, in 
reality they were denied the use of the 
Scriptures. The Protestants, of every sect 
and creed, were consequently opposed to 
the plan, and had joined heart and hand in 
reprobating the new system altogether. 

Mr. Crampton said, the most effectual 
mode of giving education in Ireland, was 
to educate Protestants and Catholics toge- 
ther. That this mode was desired by many 
of the clergy, both Catholic and Protestant, 
he could state, for applications to that effect 
had been made to him by Protestant clergy 
men, as well as by Catholic priests. Now, 
as it was desirable that both parties should 
be educated together, he thought that the 
most effectual way would be, to give the 
children in common such portions of the 
Scripture as both parties were agreed upon, 
to the exclusion of those parts on which 
they differed. The children would be edu- 
cated together four days in the week ; but 
there were two days, in which the Protest- 
ants had to receive religious instruction ac- 
cording to their own form, besides the ad- 
vantage in the instruction given in the 
Protestant Sunday-schools. There was, 
therefore, in his opinion, no reasonable 
ground of complaint, 

Mr. Ruthven said, it was lamentable, that 
instead of the contending parties adopting 
the conciliatory tone, which they ought to 
have done to meet the views of Government, 
to allay agitation, and reconcile conflicting 
opinions, they had carried on a petty vexa- 
tious warfare, from which no good could 
possibly result. The assertion that the 
Protestants of all sects were generally 
averse from the measures relating to educa- 
tion proposed by the Government, were not 
justified by their opinions on the part of the 
country with which he was conversant. 
He knew many members of the Church of 
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England, and Presbyterians, who wished to 
extinguish party spirit by allowing Govern- 
ment a control over education. 

Petition to be printed. 


GENERAL Fast—ExcLusIon OFSTRAN- 
cERs.] Mr. Perceval being called on to 
bring forward the Motion of which he had 
given notice, rose, and said, I perceive that 
strangers are in the House. 

The Speaker: strangers must withdraw. 

The officers of the House proceeded to 
clear the gallery. 

Mr. Hume: 1 presume I may move the 
suspension of the Standing Order. 

The Speaker : Strangers must withdraw. 

The gallery was then cleared, and the 
House proceeded, with closed doors, to take 
into consideration Mr. Perceval’s Motion for 
a general fast. The hon. Member is re- 
ported to have spoken as follows :— 

Mr. Perceval said, that he had moved 
the absence of strangers on three accounts ; 
first, that he might have more freedom of 
speech himself, and the House be more 
ready to hear him, than under the eye of 
strangers ; secondly, that no man might 
suppose that he was looking to approbation 
of any party out of that House, to com- 
pensate for the disapprobation he feared to 
encounter within; thirdly, that as the 
Motion had been objected to, as likely to 
lead to scandal in the debate, he would 
take away all temptation to blasphemy, or 
at least prevent any going forth to the 
country. He closed himself in with his 
fellow-commoners, face to face, and could 
speak freely in the presence of baptized 
men. He rose to address them in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, the Saviour 
of the world, who was exaltedKing of kings, 
and Lord of lords. He called on them in 
the glory of his name. God, too, was pre- 
sent amongst them, and he would witness 
all that passed. In the name of God, the 
Highest, he appealed to the House ; and as 
it was written in his Word, that he who 
rejected one that appeared in the name of 
God despised him that sent him, he that 
rejected him (Mr. Perceval) rejected his 
God, in whose name he appeared. He there- 
fore, implored the House to attend with re- 
verence. He would risk being tedious, in or- 
der to be understvod. Noman could deny,that 
the state of the nation was truly deplorable 
Nothing had altered his opinion since he 
last addressed the House on this subject. 
The nation trembled on the verge of de- 
struction—no man could calculate on subor- 
dination in any society—in every district 
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there were disorders. There was also the 
frightful collision of the two Houses of 
Parliament. The houses of the nobles and 
gentry were entered and pillaged, and one 
of the great cities of the nation had been 
plundered and devastated by the mob. Two 
parties were threatening a conflict so mani- 
fest, that, amidst all these things, every 
body, of considerate mind, should consider 
their ways, and mend them. Shall we not 
bow down before that God whose hand is 
on us, consider our ways, and go down on 
our knees to supplicate that mercy which is 
gone from us. The prosperity of a nation, 
like that of an individual, is of God. He 
only was the author of all the prosperity 
which the nation had ever enjoyed ; and as 
obedience to God was the cause of a na- 
tion’s prosperity, was not our disobedience 
to God and his ordinances the cause of his 
wrath and vengeance? He would read 
from the Holy Book the promise and the 
denunciations of God’s mercy and judg- 
ments. That was the Magna Charta of 
nations—the words which God spoke to 
Israel. And, bearing in mind the un- 
changeableness of God, and the mutability 
of man, this nation seemed to stand in that 
position towards the Almighty in which 
Israel formerly stood. It had been the seat 
of true religion, and had reared up the 
finest system of civil polity that ever exist~ 
ed; and if they were as Jerusalem was, 
they must suffer equally, ‘Woe unto 
‘thee, Chorazin ; woe unto thee, Bethsaida ; 
‘for if the mighty works which were done 
‘in you, were done in Tyre and Sidon, they 
‘ would have repented Jong ago in sackcloth 
‘and ashes. But I say unto you, it shall 
‘be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at 
‘the day of judgment, than for you. And 
‘thou Capernaum, which art exalted unto 
‘heaven, shall be brought down to hell: 
‘for if the mighty works which have been 
‘done in thee had been done in Sodom, it 
‘ would have remained until this day. But 
‘I say unto you, it shall be more tolerable 
‘for Tyre and Sidon, at the day of judg- 
‘ment, than for you.’ As you have known 
more, and sinned more, ye shall suffer 
more: that was God’s language of threat- 
ening. Then came God’s promised mer- 
cies to such as observed his ordinances ; 
‘ And all these blessings shall come on thee 
‘and overtake thee, if thou shalt heark- 
‘en unto the voice of the Lord thy God. 
‘Blessed shalt thou be in the city, and 
‘blessed shalt thou be in the field. Blessed 
‘shall be the fruit of thy body, and 
‘the fruit of thy ground and the fruit of 
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‘thy cattle, the increase of thy kine, and 
‘the flocks of thy sheep. ‘ Blessed shall 
‘be thy basket and thy store.’ Blessed 
‘shalt thou be when thou comest in, and 
‘blessed shalt thou be when thou goest 
‘out.’ &e. [The hon. Member read a 
number of other extracts from the Bible to 
the same effect.] Great and glorious had 
been the name and conduct of England, 
when she trusted in Almighty God, and 
when one of her Admirals wrote home 
thus, announcing a victory over her enemies, 
“Tt has pleased Almighty God to bless his 
Majesty’s arms witha signal victory.” But 
this was one of the last departing signs of 
the solemn faith of their forefathers. He 
would next refer them to God’s denuncia- 
tions, some of which were these :—‘ But it 
‘shall come to pass, if thou wilt not hearken 
‘unto the voice of the Lord thy God, to 
‘observe to do all his commandmentsand his 
‘statutes which I command thee this day, 
‘that all these curses shall come upon thee 
‘and overtake thee. Cursed shalt thou 
‘be in the city, and cursed shalt thou be 
‘in the field. Cursed shall be thy basket 
‘and thy store. Cursed shall be the fruit of 
‘thy body, and the fruit of thy land, the in- 
‘crease of thy kine, and the flocks of thy 
‘sheep. Cursed shalt thou be when thou 
“comest in, and cursed shalt thou be when 
‘thou goest out. The Lord shall send 
‘upon thee cursing, vexation, and rebuke 
‘in all that thou settest thy hand unto for 
“to do, until thou be destroyed, and until 
‘ thou perish quickly ; because of the wick- 
‘edness of thy doings, whereby thou hast 
‘forsaken me. ‘The Lord shall make the 
‘pestilence cleave unto thee, until he have 
‘consumed thee from off the land whither 
‘thou goest to possess it,’ &e. [The hon. 
Member read more extracts of the same 
description, and then went on] ‘ The curse 
‘of God was on the land, and it had overta- 
‘ken the people.’ That pestilence was in the 
land, and we ought to hasten to address the 
throne to proclaim a fast, and day of hu- 
miliation in the land, that we might avert 
this dreadful wrath. We had here the 
truth—we had departed from our God, and 
God had departed from us. And unless 
this nation went on its knees, destruction 
would be on it. But if we return to God’s 
ways we might expect forgiveness and bless- 
edness) The judgment might, perhaps, 
yet be averted. For God said, ‘‘him that 
honoureth me will I honour ;” and though 
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we have, asa nation, departed from his ways, 
yet as his judgments, so are his mercies ; 
“for the Lord is gracious ; his mercies are 
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everlasting, and his truth endureth from 
generation to generation.” If we would 
yet bow down, there is in our God that 
fathomless store of mercies, that peradven- 
ture he will relent, and our glory will re- 
turn. Nothing, however, but such a course 
would restore to us that glory. England was 
no longer the country of peace, glory, and 
strength, that it had been, and we ought 
to repent and return from our evil ways. 
Although we deserved the punishment of 
our sins, yet, if we repented, God’s mercy 
was abundant, and we might yet be saved. 
He spoke on authority not to be denied. 
The word of God had expressed it, even 
when a curse against a nation had been 
given. ‘If that nation against whom I 
‘have pronounced turn from their evil, I will 
‘repent of the evil that I thought to do 
‘unto them.’ Innumerable were the in- 
stances of God’s mercy—as when the pro- 
phet went against Ahab, but he humbled 
himself, and God withdrew the judgment. 
There was the same fact in the case of 
Jonah in Nineveh. ‘ Yet forty days, and 
‘Nineveh shall be overthrown.’ If these 
applied to heathens, how much more 
would God’s merey be shown to a nation 
of Christians? [The hon. Member then 
read the proceedings respecting Nineveh. | 
‘So the people of Nineveh believed God, 
‘and proclaimed a fast, and put on sack~ 
‘cloth, from the greatest of them even 
‘to the least of them. For word came 
‘unto the king of Nineveh, and he arose 
‘from his throne, and he laid his robe from 
‘him, and covered him with sackcloth, and 
‘sat in ashes. And he caused it to be 
‘ proclaimed and published through Nineveh 
‘(by the decree of the king and his nobles), 
‘saying, “ Let neither man nor beast, herd 
‘nor flock, taste anything; let them not 
‘feed nor drink water.” But let man and 
‘beast be covered with sackcloth, and cry 
‘mightily unto God; yea, let them turn 
‘every one from his evil way, and from the 
‘violence that is in their hands. Who can 
‘tell if God will turn and repent, and 
‘turn away from his fierce anger, and we 
‘perish not. And God saw their works, 
‘that they turned from their evil way ; and 
‘God repented him of the evil that he had 
‘said he would do unto them, and he did it 
‘not.’ So would it be with England, if we 
faithfully, humbly, and sincerely repented. 
He trusted to be able to set before the na- 
tion the truth of its weakness—first, the 
increase of crime showed the absence of re- 
ligion and piety ; secondly, the oppression 
of the poor was beyond his conception. He 
2G , 
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was lost in astonishment to account for it, 
and was wholly unable to point out human 
remedies. This was a matter surrounded by 
tremendous danger. The rich lived in luxury 
and plenty ; the labourer was in a state of 
actual starvation, and a degree of distress 
that ought to harrow up their very souls. 
He could not point ont the causes, but the 
fact was glaring. He appealed to the hon. 
member tor Boroughbridge (Mr. Sadler) to 
point out the sufferings of the children of 
the poor. The heathens made their child- 
ren pass through the fire to their God, 
Moloch—we make our children pass through 
misery for our gain. These things proved 
the sins of the land, and that God’s curse 
was upon it. The destruction of Bristol was 
a sample of God’s wrath when abroad. 
Passing that and the pestilence, which they 
were told, “ goethk before him,” the state of 
the poor was cnough to induce that House to 
address the Crown to order a fast. It must 
not be supposed that he was a fool to call on 
that House, which he did, asa body, only in 
love and truth. He did not rise to make 
personal attacks, but to lift up his voice 
in the name of God. “ You sit here (said 
the hon. Member), like a race of infidels 
—you do not consult your Maker. This 
House meets here, and talks on public 
affairs as if there was no God. Let every 
man answer for himself. You have no 
more consideration than if you acknow- 
ledged no God. You are all infidels. Look 
at the public Press, the march of intellect, 
-—the spirit of the day is sheer idolatry. 
You forget God, and think of doing every 
thing by capital, by machinery, by laws; 
boasts are daily made of the liberal mind 
that is marching through Europe, and 
which arrogates to itself all the blessings 
that are enjoyed by man: but you are act- 
ing on a wrong principle. All those acts 
of ungodliness have been practised by other 
nations. For example, the French left out 
that “the king ruled by the grace of God ;” 
denying thereby their fealty to that power 
‘by whom alone kings reign and princes 
‘deal justice,’ and from whom ‘cometh 
‘all counsel, wisdom, and understanding.’ ” 
Then they had also that blasphemy in ing- 
land, “thatall power was from the people” — 
sheer blasphemy ,as all power was from God, 
and the duty of man was to submit and to 
‘obey ! ‘Let every soul,’ said the Holy Writ, 
“be subject unto the higher powers, for 
‘there is no power but of God: the powers 
‘that be are ordained of God. 
‘therefore, resisteth that power, resisteth 
‘the ordinance of God: and they that 
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‘resist shall receive to themselves damna~ 
‘tion. For rulers are not a terror to good 
‘works, but to the evil: wilt thou then not 
‘be afraid of the power? do that which is 
‘good, and thou shalt have praise of the 
‘same. For he is the Minister of God to 
‘thee for good; but if thou do that which 
‘is evil, be afraid: for he beareth not the 
‘sword in vain: for he is the Minister of 
‘God, a revenger to execute wrath upon 
‘him that docth evil’ Sce what is gomg 
on in France and England. It is blasphemy 
to attribute power to the people. He de- 
fied the noble Lord to point out a word in 
the Bible that power was from the peo- 
ple! that slavish bowing to public opinion 
had robbed the noble Lord of all his honesty 
and manhood. In the councils of the 
nation they were slaves to that blasphemy ; 
but power was only from God. He was 
aware that he was speaking loud and with 
warmth, but not with violence; he was 
sincere, and was urging these truths in his 
usual way, when he was under an influence. 
The Motion belonged to each Member in- 
dividually, as every man had been baptized 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, and could not disobey the precepts and 
laws of theirGod. They might disregard the 
laws—father and brother—but would they 
refuse the precepts of God? “I was taken 
up,” said the hon. Member, “on the death 
of my father, by the mation, which abund- 
antly provided for me and mine ; and it is 
in gratitude for that kindness that [ call on 
the House to address the Crown to issue a 
proclamation for a fast. It has been done 
before by Parliament, and I do not admit 
the objection, that this place is not a fit and 
proper place. Are we not chosen to meet 
and advise what, as Christians, we ought 
to advise for the good of the nation? Are 
'we to leave all religion at the door of the 
House. and listen to the wiles of Satan ? 
No. I stated it last year, and I will repeat 
the character of infidelity that pervades the 
public mind. At that time there was the 
blasphemous proposition to admit the Jew 
into this House. [four Saviour was raised, 
and is now in Heaven, at the head of his 
Church, are we to admit a Jew to our 
councils? The Edinburgh Review—the 
fifth sign of the infidelity of the times— 
defended that. It said, that ‘it was as ab- 
surd to talk of Christian government, as of 
Christian cookery. Man is a fool in his 
heart, and sayeth those things. — It is 
lenormons, that this body of Christians 
| should say, we are not inclined to cousider 
| of God’s greatness and mercy ; if so ungodly 
{ 
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was the nation in! The bent of the hu- 
man mind is now to set aside kings and 
priests, and to set up the people as the 
sovereigns ; and I would call on the nation 
to humiliate themselves, and avert such 
evils. If the House reject the Motion— 
although Government may afterwards order 
the Fast—yet in that case the House will 
have dissociated itself from the act, and will 
give room for infidels and scoffers to say, 
‘Aye! Let the kings and priests, and 
‘those who are fools enough to be led by 
‘them, go out with this last picce of mum- 
‘mery before they are expelled for ever. 
‘We, the nation, will have none of it. 
‘We know better; and so do our Repre- 
‘sentatives.’ If you agree to my Motion, 
I will request the House of Lords also to 
supplicate for a fast, and we all shall then 
be bound up together in one solemn act.” 
He would not withdraw his Motion (the 
hon. Member continued) as he did last year; 
he would not give way, but would divide 
the House. He would force the House 
of Commons to declare whether they would 
bend their knee to their God. If they 
would not, the nation should know their 
refusal. He would have the whole nation, 
the Lords, and Commons, to join in the act 
of humiliation, The Ministers had not 
done it—the House of Commons had put 
it aside. But, by that anointed name by 
which he acted, he would appeal to them, 
and it must be done. Moving the previous 
question would not do: the House must 
reject the Motion. “If it does reject it, 
all Europe will see (said the hon. Member) 
that ye reject your God’s authority. You 
cannot escape this charge. By the name, 
and by the blood of that Saviour, [implore 
you to support this Motion. But I have been 
told formerly, that in this blasphemous and 
unhallowed atmosphere I onght not to have 
used that name. But it is in that blessed 
name—the name of that living God and 
Saviour, who now sees us and is amongst 
us—that I alone appeal and act. Christian 
men should love to hear me call on the 
name of Him in whose name they were 
baptized. Cast not off the reverence due 
to that name: beware of that infidelity 
that is creeping on you on both sides of 
the House, and depriving you of your man- 
hood; for the safety of your own souls, I 
call on you to honour that name. T have 
done my duty to avert the evils that are 
coming on Christendom, preceded by the 
pestilence. Beware of the wrath that went 
forth on the plain against Sodom and Go- 
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morrah—and that is a type of the judg- 
ment that is fast coming upon Christendom. 
My cry is, that God’s mercy may be on us 
if we humble ourselves. Let all the people 
praise and sing for joy, and the desolating 
force of God shall pass by.” The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving, that an humble 
Address be presented to the King, to order a 
day for a general fast and humiliation. 

Mr. John Weyland seconded the Motion. 

Lord Althorp stated that discussion on 
such a topic was highly inexpedient. He 
disclaimed being tinctured with infidelity ; 
but he was of opinion that such discussions 
did not tend to the honour of religion. The 
Motion was neither desirable nor necessary. 
He gave the hon. Member who had brought 
the question forward credit for good inten- 
tions. He meant no disrespect to him by 
not following him in his argument, and 
should move the previous question; by 
which he intended that the House should 
express its opinion, that questions like the 
present ought not to be taken up. It was 
the intention of Government to appoint a 
day of fasting. 

Mr. Hunt could not avoid reading two 
or three verses from the Bible. The hon. 
Mover had talked of Sodom and of Bristol, 
and had called us infidels, idolators, and 
what not; but had the hon. Member for- 
gotten this passage of Isaiah P—‘ Is it such 
‘a fast that I have chosen—a day for 
‘a man to afflict his soul? Is it to bow 
‘down his head like a bulrush, and to 
‘spread sackcloth and ashes under him ? 
‘Wilt thou call this a fast, and an accept- 
‘able day to the Lord? Is not this the 
‘fast that I have chosen—to loose the bands 
‘of wickedness, to undo the heavy bur- 
‘dens, and let the oppressed go free, and 
‘that ye break every yoke? Is it not to 
‘deal thy bread to the hungry, and that 
‘thou bring the poor that are cast out to 
‘thy house? When thou seest the naked, 
‘that thou cover him, and that thou hide 
‘not thyself from thine own flesh.’ What 
the hon. Member (Mr. Perceval) wanted 
was not a real fast: a real fast was one that 
would feed the hungry and clothe the naked. 

Mr. Goulburn understood the noble Lord 
to say, that the object would be accom- 
plished without going to the vote. If the 
noble Lord did not make such a promise, he 
hoped the Motion would be pressed. 

Sir Thomas Baring would vote for the 
Motion, if a fast-day were not to be ap- 
pointed. 


Lord Althorp: It is the intention of 


the Government to appoint a fast-day. 
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_ Mr. Briscoe heard the declaration of 
the noble Lord with pleasure, and it was 
to him an additional reason for affording his 
support to the present Government. 

Mr. J. E. Gordon said, it was a question 
highly fitting to occupy the attention of the 
House of Commons; and that the House 
of Commons in former times was often oc- 
cupied with such discussions. 

Mr. Perceval, in answer to the member 
for Preston, observed, that a fast of hypo- 
crisy was in no way acceptable to Him that 
judgeth the human heart. But which of 
the two was more likely to observe the fast 
of mercy—he who set aside, as unnecessary, 
all signs of public contrition, or he who, 
consenting to such public acts, acknow- 
ledged the impropriety of ungodliness when 
going through the fast of humiliation? 
He should not state what he felt, if he did 
not say that the tardy consent at length 
given to the appointment of a day for a 
general fast showed him with what re- 
luctance the Government at length assented. 
He thought that this was done more for the 
sake of getting rid of the question than from 
any conviction of the danger impending 
from God’s judgments over the land. He 
must confess that he was unwilling to force 
the House to an act which might accelerate 
those judgments; and, under that impres- 
sion, he would decline dividing the House. 
With leave, therefore, he would withdraw 
the Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 

Strangers were then re-admitted, and 
the business proceeded as usual. 


Russtan-Dutcn Loan.] Mr. J. C. 
Herries said that, feeling the great import- 
ance of the subject which he was about to 
submit to the attention of the House, he was 
sorry that it had not fallen into abler hands 
than his own. He hoped, however, that 
the clearness of the case, as well as the 
amount of public money involved in it, 
would induce the House to bestow upon his 
statement, and the motion which he should 
found upon it, the attention which its im- 
portance demanded, but to which he knew 
he himself was so little entitled. The first 
point to which he should allude, was the 
application of a considerable sum of the 
public money, not only without the author- 
ity of Parliament, but, in his judgment, 
directly contrary to the provisions and di- 
rections of an Act of Parliament. At the 
close of the period when they were last 
assembled in that house, the attention of 
his right hon. friend the member for Tam- 
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worth was drawn to the fact of an apparent 
misapplication of a sum of the public mo« 
ney without the authority of Parliament. 
There passed at that time, upon a question 
put across the table of the House, such an 
explanation as had placed the subject at the 
present moment in a more advanced state 
than, without such an explanation, it could 
have been. That circumstance would en- 
able him materially to abridge the observa- 
tions which he should feel it his duty to 
submit to the House on the present occasion. 
It would also tend, he thought, materially 
to diminish the time which he should have 
to bestow upon the subject, by clearing up 
and settling at once some important points 
which he should otherwise have had to 
prove. There were some principal circum- 
stances — as matters of fact — that 
were on both sides agreed upon, and which, 
upon a question of this kind, was of mate- 
rial advantage. The House must be aware 
that he was about to propuse to them to 
declare an opinion upon this question : that, 
an engagement having been contracted on 
the part of this country to pay a foreign 
loan in another country, with a certain 
condition annexed to that engagement, and 
that condition having been notoriously ful- 
filled or discharged, that the periodical 
payments of the loan had nevertheless 
continued to be made, to all appearance— 
indeed, as he should conceive, to the abso- 
lute conviction of every man acquainted 
with the treaties upon which it was 
founded—in manifest contravention of the 
stipulations which had been entered into. 
But for the admissions to which he had 
alluded, there might have been some doubts 
with respect to many of the facts involved 
in the case. For instance, it might some- 
times be a matter of doubt when a State 
was or was not in a state of independence. 
Upon that point, however, he should, on 
the present occasion, have no argument to 
make—no difficulty to encounter. It was 
admitted by the right hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side, of whose conduct he was 
about to complain, that the act of separation 
between Belgium and Holland had taken 
place. It was also admitted—for, after 
what had passed on a former occasion, he 
felt himself justified in saying so—that, 
subsequently to that separation, money had 
been paid by this country in satisfaction of 
the Russian loan in Holland. Upon that, 
he believed, there was no dispute. The 
point in dispute between him and the right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite was this: was it, 
or was it not lawful, on the part of the 
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Ministers of the Crown, after the separation 
of the Belgic provinces from Holland had oc- 
curred, to continue to make the payments to 
which he had alluded? It was indispensable 
for him, in order to put the House in posses- 
sion of the state of the case as he viewed it, 
and in order to enable the members to come 
to a correct judgment upon the motion 
which he should have the honour to submit 
to them, that he should go into some minute 
detail. To that detail, notwithstanding the 
dulness of it, he prayed the attention of 
the House, because it was necessary to 
exhibit the true state of the transaction at 
the period to which he was about to allude. 
It was necessary that he should trace the 
origin and trace the progress of the engage- 
ment in question, in order that he might 
clearly state to the House upon what 
grounds it was he had come to the decision— 
a decision of which he could not divest his 
mind—that to continue the payment of the 
loan to which he had alluded, was an act, 
on the part of the Government, utterly 
without the sanction—nay, as he conceived, 
in absolute defiance of—a specific enactment 
of the Legislature. The origin of the 
transaction was this, and he begged the 
particular attention of the House to it :— 
The engagement, on the part of England, 
to pay the debt due by Russia to Holland, 
was not in discharge of any debt or engagre- 
ment from England to Russia, but in dis- 
charge of an obligation of England to 
Holland. In order to elucidate the point, 
he (Mr. Herries) had called, on a former 
occasion, for two conventions, on which the 
debt was founded. It was to the first of 
those conventions that he begged, in the 
first place, to call the attention of the 
House. It contained much which had no 
relation to the subject which he was then 
discussing, but he should only trouble the 
House by directing its attention to that 
part of it upon which the whole of the 
transaction was founded, and from which 
every obligation which we had with respect 
to the loan undoubtedly sprung. The 
convention to which he was then alluding, 
was that of the 13th of August, 1814. To 
that convention was appended an additional 
article, and that additional article was the 
foundation of our engagement to pay the 
Russian loan. The preamble to the article 
was in these terms :—‘ In order the better 
‘ to provide for the defence and incorporation 
‘of the Belgic provinces with Holland, his 
‘ Britannic Majesty shall take upon himself, 
‘and engage to defray, the followin 

‘ charges :—Ist. the payment of 1,000,000/. 
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‘ sterling to Sweden, in satisfaction of certain 
‘claims mentioned in the convention; 2ndly. 
‘to advance 2,000,000/. sterling, to be 
‘applied, in concert with the prince sove- 
‘reign of the Netherlands, and in aid of an 
‘equal sum to be furnished by him towards 
‘augmenting and improving the defences of 
‘the Low Countries; and, 3rdly. to bear, 
‘ equally with Holland such further charges 
‘as may be agreed upon between the high 
‘ contracting parties and their allies, towards 
‘ the final and satisfactory settlement of the 
‘Low Countries, in union with Holland, 
‘and under the dominion of the House of 
‘ Orange, not exceeding in the whole the 
‘sum of 3,000,000/., to be defrayed by 
‘Great Britain.’ The indefinite obligation 
mentioned in that article, to pay certain 
sums in union with Holland, was better 
expressed by the French, who made use of 
the terms, “ conjoinlement et toujours en 
portions égales,’ conjointly and always in 
equal shares. But the indefinite engage- 
ment to which he alluded, and the substance 
of which was, as he had just stated, for the 
King of this country to pay certain sums 
for Holland, and with Holland, as Holland 
might require, for the purpose of securing 
to that country the incorporation of the 
Belgic provinces, was reduced to a specific 
and more binding engagement in the 
subsequent treaty. The framers of that 
treaty took care that there should be no 
mistake. They were at evident pains to 
make it clearly understood that it was in 
fulfilment of the first that the second was 
made, To that sccond treaty, in which the 
king of Holland expressed his obligation to 
the emperor of Russia, and the other allied 
powers, for the manner in which the Belgic 
provinces had been secured to him, in order 
to carry it into effect England stepped in, 
and agreed to become a party in pursuance 
of the engagements made by her with the 
king of the Netherlands in the previous 
treaty of the 13th of August, 1814. This 
undertaking, then, and all which related to 
it, had its origin in the obligations of the 
king of the Netherlands to the other Euro- 
pean Powers, and, in consideration of it, 
certain colonics were ceded by Holland to 
this country. But whatever construction 
might be put upon the general tenour of 
this treaty, which it was not then of im- 
portance to refer to, it was clear, that, from 
the commencement to the end, the under- 
taking, on the part of this country, was all 
on account of, and in the interest of the 
king of the Netherlands, and in order to 
maintain the incorporation of the Belgic 
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provinces with his dominions. He had 
dwelt at some length upon that part of the 
subject, in order to impress upon the minds 
of those who, perhaps, might only have 
cursorily read the treaties, that there could, 
upon the iace of those recorded documents, 
be no ground for mistake. He was also 
anxious that the House should be in pos- 
session of the terms of the two trcatics, 
because upon them would turn the 
whole of his observations. He had referred 
to the origin of the transaction to show the 
manner in which it had arisen, upon what 
principle it was established, and to what 
definite point it was brought by the last 
treaty. In all the provisions of that treaty, 
as well, indeed, as in the first, the House 
would find that, with respect both to prin- 
cipal and interest, England agreed to dis- 
charge the loan in equal shares with 
Holland. That was the foundation upon 
which the first engagement was made, and 
it would have been most extraordinary, 
indeed it would have been wild, if, upon 
such an occasion, we had undertaken to 
make payments which Holland did not 
undertake to make in equal parts with us. 
If the facts were as he had stated them—and 
he thought they could not be denicd—then 
Ministers had acted upon the conventions 
to which he had alluded, in a very illegal 
way, because England was only to pay 
her share of the loan conjointly with her 
partner, Holland. England was bound to 
pay, in common with Holland, and only in 
common with Holland; and in no case 
whatever was it provided, that this country 


was to make any payments independent of 


that power. In order always to be con- 
sistent with that policy, and in ordcr to 
mark, in the strongest manner, the object 
and purpose of the last specific engagement, 
in order to limit it strictly, and to leave no 
doubt as to the construction to be put upon 
it, a clause was introduced, the most befit- 
ting that could have been introduced, for 
the state of things to which he had alluded. 
It declared, that it was thereby understood 
and agreed, between the high contracting 
parties, that the said payments, on the part 
of their Majesties the king of the Nether- 
lands and the King of Great Britain, as 
aforesaid, shall cease and determine, should 
the possession and sovereignty (which 
God forbid) of the Belgic provinces at 
any time pass or be severed from 
the dominions of his majesty the king of 
the Netherlands, previous to the complete 
liquidation of the same.” That was per- 
fectly right, perfectly consistent with the 
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principle of the treaty, and with the origin 
of the transaction, It might have been 
said, it might even then be said, that, if 
there were no such clause as that which he 
had just read, it would have been lawful 
for the Government of this country to 
have continued to have paid the loan to 
Russia after the separation of the Belgic 
provinces from Holland. But the states- 
men of the day did not choose to leave a 
doubt upon the question. They said, “ This 
treaty shall not only be executive, but pro- 
hibitive.” They made assurance doubly 
sure; they strictly prohibited any further 
payment in case certain circumstances should 
arise. That case anticipated by the framers 
of the treaty had arrived, and, therefore, in 
conformity with the terms of the clause to 
which he had alluded, payment should have 
ceased. On the one side it had ceased— 
Holland, since her separation from Belgium, 
had ceased to pay, because she says the case 
has arisen which was contemplated by the 
framers of the treaty by which she was to 
be released from the engagement ; England, 
however, continued to pay, notwithstand- 
ing the prohibition he had just read, and 
in spite of the full release he conceived 
she had. ‘These were admitted facts, and, 
therefore, although he was prepared to 
prove them, it was not necessary that he 
should occupy the time of the House by 
doing so; it was a point conceded that the 
Government of England, taking a different 
view of the question from that of Holland 
—upon what ground he knew not—had 
continued to make payments to Russia, in 
spite of the prohibition clearly and dis- 
tinctly set forth in the treaty, and in spite 
of the fact that their co-partner in the en- 
gagement had felt himself entirely absolved 
from further payment. He (Mr. Herries) 
must state, that when the attention of the 
House was first drawn to this subject in 
the last sitting of Parliament, and when 
the noble Lord opposite had, upon that oc- 
casion, fairly and freely admitted that the 
facts which he had jus¢ stated had occurred, 
the continuance of Government to pay the 
loan appeared to him to be so obviously and 
flagrantly at variance, not only with the 
spirit, but with the precise words of the 
treaty, that he really anticipated, before 
they again assembled, that any motion such 
as that which he was about to submit would 
have been rendered unnecessary by some 
previous act on the part of the Govern- 
ment, admitting the fact of there being 
some other ground than any which had yet 
appeared before Parliament, and that they 
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had taken a new view of the case, and had 
therefore determined to continue to dis- 
charge the loan. But by their inaction 
upon the subject, Ministers had brought 
him to the conviction that their only de- 
fence could be grounded upon the assertion 
that there was no meaning in the words 
“ shall cease and determine, in case of the 
separation of Belgium from Holland.” ‘To 
common understandings the meaning of these 
plain and decisive words was obvious cnough. 
Ministers, he supposed, had some arbitrary 
reading of their own, by which they chose 
to translate them ; at all events he could con- 
ceive no other grounds upon which they 
could possibly have continued their pay- 
ments after. the separation of the two coun- 
tries had taken place. But, upon further 
investigation, it seemed that Ministers had 
not even that ground upon which to justify 
their conduct. It certainly was possible to 
suppose that they had entertained a doubt 
upon the subject— that there was some 
difference of opinion between them as to 
the construction to be put upon the trea- 
tics. But that supposition could have no 
place in their answer that evening, because 
the House had the authority of the Lords 
of the Treasury themselves, to whom the 
execution of this treaty was confided by 
the House of Commons, for saying that 
the words of the Convention had not been 
misconstrued. It was admitted, that VPar- 


liament gave directions for the payment of 


the money in a particular manner, and 
gave specific directions as to the mode in 
which the Act should be performed, as was 
the case with most of the money paid out 


of. the Consolidated Fund. The Lords of 


the Treasury were directed and authorized 
by their warrant to pay certain sums in 
certain particular cases, and these were 


generally stated with a great degree of 


strictness. He contended that this was the 
true interpretation of the present case. He 
was sure that no one would say, that, be- 
‘ause an Act of Parliament was not ‘con- 
sidered sufficiently extensive, that there- 
fore, the Lords of the Treasury were to be 
permitted to enlarge it. In all questions 
of this sort Parliament alone had the power 
to enlarge the provisions of an Act of their 
own. Ona former occasion he called for 
an account of the monies advanced under 
the first treaty with Holland. + That re- 
turn was made by the Treasury in an able 
and satisfactory manner. Great pains had 
obviously been bestowed upon it; it was 
highly creditable to those by whom it was 
drawn up; it was perfectly correct. In 
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1828, the Treasury had also been called 
upon by the Finance Committee to make 
a return, not only of the sums that had 
been advanced under the head of the 
* Russian Loan,” but also to state to the 
Committee the condition upon which that 
loan was continued to be paid. That re- 
turn was made, containing, of course, all 
the expenditure which had occurred under 
the head specified, together with a brief 
statement of the conditions upon which we 
were to continue to pay ; and it concluded 
with these words, ‘ ‘The payments are to 
‘cease should the Belgic provinces be sepa- 
‘rated from the dominion of the king of 
‘the Netherlands previous to the liquida- 
‘tion of the debt.’ Notwithstanding that 
recorded understanding of the Lords of the 
Treasury with respect to the loan, and the 
conditions under which it was paid—not- 
withstanding the terms of the convention 
itsclf—notwithstanding, he would not call 
it the limitation, but the prohibition, of the 
clause in the second treaty—notwithstanding 
the occurrence of the fact, which, upon the 
face of the documents to which he had al- 
luded rendered it, to all common under- 
standings, imperative on the Government 
not to make further payments—notwith- 
standing that our associate in the trans- 
action, knowing well the justice of the 
case, and understanding well the engage- 
ment under which he was bound, had 
refused to continue to make his payments— 
notwithstanding all these circumstances, 
the Government of this country had, during 
the last three times of payment, continued 
to pay England’s share of the debt. Three 
times the Dutch government had refused 
to pay—three times the English Govern- 
ment had continued to pay. It was not 
for him on that occasion to enter into any 
argument upon the point, or at what par- 
ticular time the separation of Belgium from 
Holland might be technically said to have 
taken place. Suffice it for him to say, that 
he had so-worded his resolution as to make it 
apply to any payment that might have been 
made at any time after the separation had 
taken place. He had given his most cool 
and deliberate attention to the subject, and 
he felt convinced, on a review of all the 
facts he had recapitulated, that there was 
not the smallest iota of claim on the part 
of Russia for the continuance of the pay- 
ment of the debt by England. We were 
in this situation—we had made two treaties 
with Holland for the purpose of liquidating 
this loan, and accompanied with certain 
conditions, which conditions apply to the 
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case so strongly that the treaty was at an 
end unless they were fulfilled, We were 
only to pay these sums of money jointly 
with Holland, and for the benefit of that 
Power. England was not, in her separate 
capacity a debtor to Russia—Russia had 
no right to make any claim on us for 
the liquidation of the debt. We certainly 
were bound to Russia to make payment 
upon a particular basis; and one of the 
ground-works of that basis was,that Holland 
should continue to make joint payments 
with us. He would ask, whether, if Russia 
exempted Holland from the payment of 
this loan, England would be called upon to 
pay? The payments had reference only 
to certain objects. The treaty was made 
with a view to secure the government of 
the Belgian provinces to the king of the 
Netherlands. It was considered that we 
should do much for the attainment of that 
object by the adoption of this course. If 
we were absolved from one part of the 
treaty, we were absolved from the whole ; 
and if we were held by one part, we were held 
by the whole. He wished to shew that it 
was not possible that we could be consi- 
dered the debtors of Russia in any other 
respect than as being conjointly bound 
with Holland in this loan. The conduct, 
however, that had been pursued would go 
to show that it was a debt from this coun- 
try to Russia, not with the concurrence of 
Holland, but a debt from England alone. 
Holland refused to pay her portion, on the 
ground that the loan was contracted to 
continue her in undivided possession of the 
Belgic provinces, and that she no longer 
had the sovereignty of that country ; and 
it was impossible, when the principal was 
exonerated that the surbordinate party 
should be held bound by his engagement. 
After much reflection, he confessed he had 
not been able to arrive at any decent con- 
jecture as to what the nature of the defence 
to be sct up by Ministers would be. 
Speaking honestly, he really was not able 
even to guess atthe grounds of objection 
which might be made by Government to 
the Motion, which, in conformity with the 
simple facts which he had stated, it was his 
intention to submit to the House. He 
could not suppose that any circumstance 
previous to the date of the treaties would 
be urged as a ground for putting a con- 
struction upon them contrary to that which 
he had stated as their most obvious and 
palpable meaning. Neither could he sup- 
pose that any other negotiations would be 
pleaded as giving a colouring to the trea- 
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ties which would warrant Ministers in 
taking a course directly at variance with 
the obvious meaning of their words. He 
could not suppose that either of these 
grounds would be advanced, because, after 
what had been said on a former occasion, it 
would have been the duty of Ministers, if 
the whole of the circumstances under which 
they had acted were not known to the 
House, to have come down and explained 
them. Neither could he believe, although 
he had heard it stated, that Ministers would 
seek to defend themselves upon the ground 
that, inasmuch as that this country had 
been participant in, or had, in some degree, 
contributed to the independence of the 
Belgic provinces, that therefore she was 
not released from her obligation to dis- 
charge her share of the debt due to Russia. 
He could not suppose that such a ground 
of defence would be set up, because, at first 
sight, it was obviously untenable. Parlia- 
ment had confided powers, or rather given 
directions, to the Lords of the ‘Treasury to 
do so and so, under certain conditions. 
Those conditions were imperative, and Par- 
liament certainly did not give the Lords 
of the Treasury power to dispense with 
them, and to act in direct contradiction of 
them. The Government in no case could 
act upon its own judgment as to what was 
right, so as to dispense with the authority 
of Parliament, in the application of any 
portion of the public money ; and such a 
proceeding came most ungraciously from 
those hon. Gentlemen who had been so 
loud in recommending a most watchful 
care over the national purse. In continu- 
ing these payments under such circum- 
stances, they had been guilty of one of the 
most flagrant outrages on their own avowed 
principles, that could possibly take place in 
any department of the public service. If 
no justification could be founded upon any 
thing that had occurred before or after the 
passing of the Act of Parliament, by which 
it could be shown that the Lords of the 
Treasury were authorised to pay England’s 
share of Holland’s debt to Russia, the 
House could, of necessity, come to but one 
conclusion ; and he confessed that he ap- 
proached with wonder the only real ground 
of defence which it appeared to him it 
would be possible for Ministers to set up 
—namely; that they had read the treaty 
differently, that they had read the Act of 
Parliament differently from the rest of 
mankind, or, at least, that the words of the 
treaty and the words of the Act of Parlia- 
ment had not, in their minds, the same 
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import that they had in his. If the words 
of the treaty, or the words of the Act of 
Parliament, had been loose or ambiguous, 
he might have thought that such a solution 
of the difficulty would have been easy and 
admissible. But those words were so 
precise, so very specific, so very cautious, 
that he was at a loss to conceive how it 
would be possible for Ministers ever to ex- 
plain their conduct. He had thus stated, 
tediously he feared, but still, he hoped, 
distinctly, all the facts of the case. The 
question was one of such immense import- 
ance in its principle and in its consequences, 
that in the statement which he had made 
he had endeavoured to throw out every 
thing which could tend to diminish its 
clearness, or to divert the attention of the 
House from the main facts upon which it 
would have to express its opinion. He had 
not treated it as a party question, neither 
had he alluded to the differences of opinion 
which existed between political parties, nor 
indulged inany of the taunts which were but 
too frequent when those who had lately been 
in office arraigned the conduct of those who 
were their successors. Undoubtedly he 
had neglected a very good opportunity of 
reminding the right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site of professions made before they had as- 
sumed the situation which they then held. 
He might have drawn a comparison between 
what they had promised and what they had 
performed, but he had purposely abstained 
from making any allusions to their appa- 
rent inconsistency. He felt that the sub- 
ject itself was one which required to be 
discussed altogether in a different tone and 
temper. He felt that it was of the utmost 
importance that every man should dismiss 
from his mind every party prejudice, and 
that he should be able to decide upon the 
question in reference alone to the authority 
of Parliament—the constitutional privileges 
of Parliament, and the proper disposal of 
the public money. Taken in that point of 
view, the division of that night would be 
of immense importance, because the ques- 
tion upon which it would take place, in- 
volved principles of the highest order, not 
only in the direction of international affairs, 
but in the administration of civil govern- 
ment. If the House rejected his Motion, 
they would sanction the disposal of upwards 
of 5,000,000/. of the public money without 
the direction or authority of Parliament. 
To all those who thought this constitutional 
principle of importance that all directions 
for the expenditure of the public money by 
Parliament should be implicitly obeyed, and 
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to all those who believed that the assump- 
tion of the least discretion on the observance 
of that high principle was fraught with 
danger to the liberty of the subject, he 
strongly recommended to vote for the Mo- 
tion with which he should presently conclude; 
all those, on the other hand, whothought that 
expediency would at any time justify any 
Minister to dispense with the express au- 
thority of an Act of Parliament would, of 
course, vote against him. Finally, as he felt 
convinced that Great Britain was not called 
upon by the treaty, or authorised by the 
Act of Parliament, to continue the payment, 
he hoped that all who were in favour of 
retrenchment and economy, as well as 
those who looked upon the Government as 
bound by treaties, would vote with him in 
the Resolutions which he would then beg 
leave to propose. The right hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving the following 
Resolutions :— 

* That, by the Act 55th George 3rd, for 
carrying into effect a Convention between 
his Majesty and the king of the Nether- 
lands and the emperor of Russia, power is 
given to the Commissioners of his Majesty’s 
Treasury to issue such sums of money as 
shall be required for the payment of the 
interest or principal of a certain portion of 
a Russian loan in Holland, to be borne (in 
pursuance of that Convention) by his Ma- 
jesty as and when the same shall be pay 
able, conformably to the tenor of his Ma- 
jesty’s engagement, as specified in the said 
Convention. 

« That, by one of the articles of the said 
Convention, recited in the said Act, it is 
expressly provided, that the said payments 
on the part of the king of the Netherlands, 
and of his Majesty as aforesaid, should cease 
and determine should the possession and 
sovereignty of the Belgic provinces at any 
time pass or be severed from the dominions 
of his Majesty the king of the Netherlands, 
previous to the complete liquidation of the 
same. 

“That the application of the public 
money for the purpose of effecting any pay- 
ments on the part of Great Britain, on acs 
count of the Russian loan in Holland, after 
the possession and sovereignty of the Belgic 
Provinces had passed from the dominions of 
the king of the Netherlands, is contrary to 
the provisions of the Act 55 George 3rd, 
ec. 115, and is unwarranted by any authors 
ity of Parliament.” 

Lord Althorp was free to admit that the 
greater portion of the right hon. Gentle« 
man’s statement was not an exaggeration of 
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the facts of the case, but he had to com- 
plain of the irrelevance of the topics on 
which he had touched towards the conclu- 
sion of his speech. The right hon. Gentle- 
man professed that he was chicfly induced 
to bring forward this Motion on the ground 
of public economy. A question of public 
economy was one which very properly com- 
manded a ready hearing in that House, at 
least from himsclf and his colleagues, but it 
would be unjust to the real merits of the 
case under consideration to represent it as 
one merely involving the interests of the 
public purse, without regard to public ho- 
nour. The question for the House to de- 
termine was, not whether a certain saving 
might possibly be eficcted in the public ex- 
penditure, but whether the faith of the 
_Crown—that is, the honour of the country 
—was pledged to pay the sums referred to 
in the right hon. Gentleman’s speech. This 
was the real question before the House, 
and he hoped, therefore, that it would be 
borne in mind by hon. Members, and that 
they would not persuade themselves, that 
in voting for the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Motion, they were voting mercly to eilect 
a reduction in the public expenditure. 
The question really was—was the public 
faith pledged by the Treaty of 18145, to the 
payment of ccrtain sums to the emperor of 
Russia? He was ready to admit, that if 
they confined their views to the mere letter 
of the Act, framed with a view to carry the 
provisions of the Treaty of 1815, the infer- 
ences of the right hon. Gentleman were not 
unwarranted, but he maintained, that if 
they impartially examined the treaty itself, 
they would arrive at the conclusion that 
we were bound by it to make good the pay- 
ments complained of by the right hon. 
Gentleman. The treaty—he felt he was 
not assuming too much in saying so—was 
the document which should be their guide 
in the present investigation, the Act being 
merely a formal legislative sanction of its 
provisions. At the first blush it was his own 
opinion, that we were not bound to con- 
tinue the payments under the circumstances 
of separation dwelt upon by the right hon. | 
Gentleman ; but a careful examination of 
the spirit and provisions of that treaty con- 
vineed him that the honour of the country 
was pledged to the payments, and that on 
no other consideration than that it was so 
pledged should we have interfered as we 
had done in the affairs of Holland and Bel- 
gium. That was not the time for consider- 
ing whether the treaty was originally a 
wise one or otherwise ; the simple question, 
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he repeated, was, whether, by its provisions, 
was the honour of the Crown pledged to 
the payment of a portion of a certain Joan 
made between the king of the Netherlands 
and the emperor of Russia. The right hon. 
Gentleman maintained that we were not 
bound to make good the terms of that loan ; 
because as its payment was contingent upon 
the non-separation of Belgium and Hol- 
land, the fact of a scverance having taken 
place between the states, made null the ori- 
ginal compact. The answer to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s inference would be found 
in the spirit in which the treaty was enter- 
ed into, and ina consideration of the object 
contemplated by the provision which made 
the integrity of the contract contingent 
upon the union of Holland and Belgium 
under one monarch. That consideration 
would show, that the separation contem- 
plated by the framers of the treaty was one 
made by external force, and had nothing to 
say to any separation wholly internal in its 
source and result. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said, that the sole object of the treaty 
was to secure the union of the Dutch and 
Belgic provinces under the king of the 
Netherlands, and that Holland only derived 
benefit from its provisions. This was but 
partially true. Was it no benefit to Russia 
to be released from a debt? And was it not 
the evident object of the British Govern- 
ment, in pledging this country to a moiety 
of the debt contracted in Holland by Russia, 
to give Russia an interest in preserving 
the integrity of the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands? It was to effect this object—that 
is, he repeated, to give Russia an interest 
in preventing the severance of Holland and 
Belgium—that this country concluded the 
treaty, and to that treaty we were in equity 
still pledged. The right hon. Gentleman 
scemed to consider the argument founded 
on the equity view of the case as nugatory. 
To that he could only say, that as between 
one upright man in private life and another, 
so he thought it should be between two 
nations. If a gentleman pledged himself 
to the payment of a debi, to which there 
was also a third party, he thought it would 
be highly dishonourable in that gentleman 
to take advantage of the circumstance of 
that third party having refused to fulfil his 
engagement, as a legal reason for also re- 
fusing to fulfil his engagement. If the 
conditions on which a debt was contracted 
were altered or broken by circumstances 
over which the creditor had no control, did 
it follow that the moral obligation of the 
debt was also broken? And as between 
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man and man, so it ought to obtain between 
nations ; what would be dishonourable in 
the one, would be dishonourable in the 
other ; and what was morally binding on 
the one was morally binding on the other. 
So much for the principle involved in the 
present question, As that question referred 
to the official department—the King’s Ex- 
chequer—over which he immediately pre- 
sided, he felt he was the member of the 
Government directly responsible for the 
entire proceeding. He did not shrink from 
his responsibility, and would merely state 
the steps which he had taken, in order to 
show, that if the Treasury acted contrary to 
law, they did not do so intentionally, and 
that he did his best to ascertain what the 
law was before he incurred the responsi- 
bility of issuing a Treasury order for the 
payment of the sums under consideration. 
When the question of the Russian loan first 
came under his official notice, he referred it 
to the law officers of the Crown, in order to 
ascertain whether, under the circumstances 
of the case, this country was bound to con- 
tinue the payment of the monies paid, 
agrecably to treaty, to Russia on the head 
of its loan to Holland. And the answer of 
the law officers was, that we were bound 
to continue these payments by the treaty, 
of which the Act of Parliament was a mere 
formal legislative sanction. In consequence 
of the opinion of the law officers agrecing 
as it did with his own, a legal Treasury 
check was issued for the payment, and the 
money was paid. It was but right to ob- 
serve, that the noble Auditor of the Ex- 
chequer did, when the matter was first 
submitted to his consideration, express a 
doubt whether we were bound to continue 
these payments. But when the opinion of 
the law officers of the Crown, and the 
grounds on which it was formed, were sub- 
mitted to Lord Grenville, he expressed his 
concurrence with the propricty of these 
opinions, and consequently with the course 
pursued by the Treasury. It was true that 
in some cases the Auditor of the Exchequer 
was bound to obey the Treasury when it took 
upon itself the responsibility ; but in the 
present instance the grounds of the whole 
proceeding were explained to Lord Gren- 
ville, and the result was, a conviction pro- 
duced in his mind of their justness. These 
were the steps which he (Lord Althorp) 
had pursued with respect to the subject 
matter of the right hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ment, and for which he felt himself re- 
sponsible. He did not, as he had said, 
shrink from his just responsibility ; if he 
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was wrong, he was the responsible member 
of the Government. With respect to the 
Resolutions of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he had only to say, that as the two first 
were merely declaratory of fact, he would 
merely, so far as they were concerned, 
move the previous question; but as the 
third Resolution was a direct censure on 
Ministers, he would meet it with a direct 
negative. 

Mr. Pollock said, the noble Lord main- 
tained his high character for honour and 
manliness, in taking upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of the payment in question, but, 
nevertheless the facts of the case, which 
appeared to lic ima very narrow compass, 
were contrary to the noble Lord’s decision. 
The treaty was made to consolidate the 
two countries of Holland and Belgium, and 
it contained these expressions, “ In order 
the better to provide for the defence and 
incorporation of the Belgian provinces with 
Holland,” &c. which clearly shewed that 
the object contemplated was as he had 
stated it. It further appeared by the treaty, 
that the allied powers having claims upon 
Holland for the benefit done to her, gave 
them up in favour of the emperor of Russia, 
and upon that arrangement this convention 
was entered into for the payment of those 
monies, upon the condition that the pay- 
ments should cease and determine whenever 
the Belgium provinces should pass away 
and be severed from the king of Holland. 
That contmgency had actually occurred, 
and the king of Holland had in consequence 
ceased to pay his proportion of the Ican. 
Who impeached his good faith in conse- 
quence? Did any man say, that the king 
of Holland was bound to continue his pay- 
ments when Belgium was wholly severed 
from his dominions, and another sovereign 
on its throne? He must contend that the 
treaty referred simply to a separation 
between Holland and Belgium, and made 
no sort of allusion whatseever to the 
species of the separation, or the causes of that 
separation, against which they wished to 
provide. If the king of the Netherlands 
was not bound to pay, why should this 
country pay? The noble Lord said, the 
only cause of separation contemplated by 
the treaty was external force. Where did 
he find that gloss or comment? If the 
objection of the disseverment was good for 
Holland, it was good for us; and was there 
a man in the House who would dare to say 
it was not good for the king of Holland ? 
But then, said the noble Lord, would they 
take advantage of their own act in promots 
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ing the separation to escape their pecuniary 
engagement? But the fact was, the disse- 
verance had taken place before. In No- 
vember the Belgian Chamber declared 
Belgium independent. Holland had also 
agreed to the separation, when the Prince 
of Orange published a manifesto declaring 
Belgium free, and offering himself as its 
head ; but the people of that country an- 
swered his manifesto by declaring that they 
were independent without him, and would 
choose another sovereign. This country, 
therefore, was no party to the separation, as 
the States-gencral of Belgium declared 
their independence on the 10th of Novem- 
ber, and this country had not interfered 
between the two countries up to that time. 
But this was another answer to the argu- 
ment of the noble Lord. If this country 
was a party to the severance, equally so 
was the emperor of Russia. And if so, 
what right had he to demand this payment? 
He would ask, too, what would have been the 
consequences if this country had not inter- 
fered at all (as it only did interfere to 
prevent the flames of war being kindled in 
a corner of Europe)? Surely they would 
not have been bound at all, unless, indeed, 
they were to accept the construction of the 
noble Lord as to foreign violence, and take 
for granted that the meaning of the treaty 
was something which it did not express, 
and which was not to be found within it. 
He wondered where the noble Lord made it 
out; and even if he could conclusively 
make it out, still the noble Lord should 
have come down to the House to state the 
true circumstances which had arisen, and 
for which the treaty had not provided. 
The truth was, the noble Lord could not 
justify his conduct by cither the act of 
Parliament or the treaty, and he ought to 
have come down and explained what the 
circumstances were which enabled him to 
give an interpretation of the treaty which 
its letter or tenor could not warrant. It 
was plain that his wishes were contrary to 
the spirit of both treaty and act, and his 
defence was a mere quod voluit, non divit 
lex, which not even his transparent candour 
could redeem. 

The Solicitor General would not enter 
into a lengthened history of, the treaties 
referred to by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, nor into an examination of the 
principles of retrenchment now involved in 
them, but would rest his objection to the 
present motion on the principle admitted by 
all jurists and Jawyers—that the municipal 
law of one state did not bind another state, 
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though a party to a common treaty. 
Whatever, for example, may be the muni- 
cipal law of Holland, we were not bound by 
it, only so far as it corresponded with the 
received usage of the law of nations; the 
question thus referring itself to one of 
international law. Without their indulging 
in the fanciful doctrine of the /ex gentium, he 
would assume that every nation was inter- 
ested in preserving unsullied its public 
honour or faith, so that, if he should show 
that the public faith of this country was 
pledged to the fulfilment of the treaty of 
1815, in its entire spirit, it would follow, 
that, by every principle of the law of nations, 
Ministers were not only justified in, but 
bound to act as they had done with respect 
to the debt duc by Holland to Russia. 
They must have recourse to the law of 
nations, or, in other words, public faith and 
a fair and practical consideration of what 
was right, in strict equity between two 
parties to a contract. The state of the two 
countries, also, at the time must be taken 
into consideration. In 1814, when the first 
treaty was made, this country was in 
the possession of all the Dutch colonies, 
but, by the Treaty of 1815, we uncondi- 
tionally ceded to Holland all these colonics, 
excepting only the Cape of Good Hope, 
Berbice, Demarara, and Essequibo; and 
considering it politically advantageous to 
retain these, England consented to grant a 
payment of money to Holland asa compen- 
sation. And it was stated, that this should 
be the subject of a new treaty. To those 
there were certain supernumerary articles 
which should be taken with the treaty. 
By that supplementary treaty, England 
engaged to leave 3,000,000/. of moncy 
at the absolute disposal of Holland, and no 
qualification was made as to the mode 
of payment. The obligation of payment 
was enforced, but the mode of payment 
was not stated. But, in the Treaty of 1815, 
it was originally intended that Holland 
and Russia should be the parties ; for what 
said the preamble? ‘ His majesty the king 
‘of the Netherlands being desirous, upon 
‘the final re-union of the Belgic provinces 
‘with Holland, to render to the Allied 
‘Powers, who were parties to the treaty 
‘concluded at Chaumont on the Ist of 
‘ March,1814 a suitable return for the heavy 
‘expense incurred by them in delivering 
‘the said territories from the power of the 
‘enemy; and the said powers having, in 
‘consideration of arrangements made with 
‘each other, mutually agreed to waive 
‘their several pretensions under this head 
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‘in favour of his majesty the emperor of 
‘all the Russias, his said majesty the 
‘king of the Netherlands has thereupon 
‘resolved to proceed immediately to execute 
‘with his imperial majesty a convention 
‘to the following effect, to which his Bri- 
‘tannic Majesty agrees to be a party in 
‘pursuance of engagements taken by his 
‘said Majesty with the king of the Nether- 
‘lands, in a convention signed at London 
‘on the 13th day of August, 1814.’ The 
great Powers, it appeared, considered they 
had a demand upon Holland for the sacri- 
fices made by them during the war; but 
Russia, through the house of Hope, was at 
the time indebted to Holland in the sum of 
50,000,000 of florins. So strong was the 
obligation imposed on the contracting 
parties by this treaty, that even war was 
not to put an end to that obligation or 
suspend it. War, he repeated, which was 
the highest prerogative of sovereign power, 
was not to put an end to the treaty, and he 
inferred, of course, that noothercombination 
of circumstances could suspend the treaty. 
They were bound to look at the interest of 
the three parties, and the treaty was so 
drawn, that even war between two of them 
was not to put an end to the obligation. 
The parties themselves, then, were most 
anxious to preserve the treaty. He would 
then come to theclause which said, ‘ that the 
‘said payments on the part of their ma- 
‘jesties the king of the Netherlands and 
‘the King of Great Britain aforesaid shall 
‘cease and determine, should the sove- 
‘reignty (which God forbid) of the Belgic 
‘ provinces at any time pass, or be severed 
‘from the dominions of his majesty the 
‘king of the Netherlands, previous to the 
‘complete liquidation of the same.’ The 
terms of this clause showed that the three 
Powers deprecated the passing away or the 
severance of those provinces from the sove- 
reignty of the king of the Netherlands— 
the very terms, “ which God forbid,” 
showed this beyond all doubt. Now, he 
contended, that in equity and justice, it 
would be extremely unfair for any one of 
the parties who had so contracted to pay, 
to take advantage of a circumstance which 
they all greatly deprecated, to justify the 
not executing her own engagements. It 
was said, that the treaty was confirmed by 
an Act of Parliament, and that the Minis- 
ters ought to have gone by that ; but what 
had the emperor of Russia to do with our 
Acts of Parliament? He might refer us 


to an ukase, or the king of Holland might 
refer us to an act of the States-general, 
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Parliament binding. Another principle 
that had influenced his judgment was, that 
a party could not take advantage of an act 
of his own to throw off a pecuniary obliga- 
tion. Now, what had England done? 
Had she not interfered between the two 
countries ; had she not assisted to accom- 
plish the separation? It was foolish to 
shut their eyes to the fact, that Russia 
might interfere—that family relations and 
various other circumstances might have 
induced her to interpose and endeavour to 
prevent the separation—and what had pre- 
vented her interference but the interposition 
of this country? England had been acces- 
sary to the separation, and it was not in 
good faith to say that a separation which 
had been, in a manner caused by herself, 
should be now taken advantage of to avoid 
a pecuniary payment. In his deliberate 
opinion, he saw no reason whatever to 
exonerate this country from the obligations 
of the treaty. Had we commenced war 
with either Holland or Russia, still we 
should have been bound to continue the 
payments, and, therefore, war between any 
other parties could not exoncrate us. Fin- 
ally, he must say he had heard no argu- 
ment, and he knew of none, which could be 
urged to justify the withholding of the 
payments. 

Mr. Baring said, that the subject was 
one of the utmost importance, for small as 
the sum really paid which had brought on 
the question now before the House might 
appear, still it was of consequence in the 
present financial state of the country ; and 
besides that, the principle on which it was 
paid involved the payment of a much larger 
sum; though that might not been thought 
so much of at the period when this treaty 
was entered into, when tens and twenties 
of millions were thrown away so profusely. 
In those spendthrift times the amount of 
such a sum as this was not thought a mat- 
ter worth discussing, but now when the 
Parliament and the Government were be- 
come more economical, and when if they 
were not so voluntarily, they would be 
forced to be so by the country, every sixpence 
in the public expenditure was a matter of 
importance. At the same time he must 
say, that whether the sum in question was 
5,000,000/. or 50,000,000/., if we were 
bound in honour to pay it; if the honour 
of the country were involved in it, no man 
of honesty would, for a moment, doubt 
the justice and the necessity of making the 
payment, Thefirst thing, therefore, which 
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they had to look to was, whether, in fact, 
they were engaged, in justice or honour, 
to continue this payment. And here he 
must observe, with great deference to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had just 
sat down, that he had added very little, if 
anything, to the plain common sense and 
. manly view of the case taken by the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who, on this, as he did on every occasion, 
gave a fair, straightforward, and candid 
account of his opinion on the subject. It 
was not necessary for him to follow the 
argument of the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General on the question, because he did 
not look upon it at all asa mere question 
of law, but as a question of fact ; and if it 
had been sent to the Court of King’s 
Bench for the discussion he should have 
thought it would have been very properly 
treated if it had been remitted by the 
Judges of that Court to the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, as a matter more fit for 
his decision than for the opinion of lawyers. 
As, however, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had led the opinion of Ministers on 
this subject, it might be as well to notice 
one or two of his arguments. In the first 
place, they were all agreed as to the nature 
of the engagement. The question then 
was, were we legally bound, and if not le- 
gally, were we bound in honour and equity 
to adhere to the contract we had entered 
into? Were there such circumstances in 
the case, which though they did not bind 
us in law, yet were of a nature that im- 
posed an obligation which an honest man 
would consider as binding on him in equity. 
If there was no legal obligation on us, but 
only an obligation in equity and honour, 
arising out of all the circumstances, then 
he must say, that the course which Minis- 
ters ought to have adopted was to come to 
Parliament, and lay the case before it. His 
own opinion was, that all obligation on our 
part had ceased with the separation of the 
two countics. Ifthe case for which hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side had contended 
could be made out—and there were cireum- 
stances in favour of Russia which ought to 
induce us to continue the payments—then, 
he repeated, the course Ministers ought to 
have adopted was, to come to Parliament, 
and to lay those circumstances before it. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the (So- 
licitor General) had said, that the emperor 
of Russia would not look to Acts of Par- 
liament, but to the treaty. There he beg- 
ged to ditler from him, for the very 
terms of the treaty itself would induce him 
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to refer to what Parliament might do. 
The minister of the king of the Nether- 
lands, who signed that treaty, engaged on 
the part of his master, that he would take 
upon himself the payment of one-half of 
the debt in question, but the Minister of the 
King of England only engaged that his 
Sovereign would recommend to his Parlia- 
ment to enable him to take upon himself 
the payment of the other half. Now, the 
case against Ministers was, that they acted, 
in directing the continuance of this pay- 
ment as if they had to deal only with an 
ukase, and not with an act of Parliament, 
for they made no application on the subject. 
If the payment had been promised to the 
king of the Netherlands instead of the em- 
peror of Russia on certain’ contingencies, 
and those conditions no longer exsisted, he 
could easily imagine that the circumstances 
of the case of Holland would justify a con- 
tinuance of the payment by the authority 
of Parliament for Holland, because she had 
given up some of her foreign colonies for a 
compensation in having Belgium united to 
her, and had now lost that compensation 
by the separation of Belgium. But no- 
thing of this kind existed with respect to 
Russia. She had lost nothing, but in her 
case the contingency had happened on which 
the payment was to cease and determine. 
He admitted, of course, that we were as 
much bound to keep faith with Russia as 
with any other power, but the case must 
be fairly established that she had a legal 
or an honourable claim on us before the 
people of this country should be called upon 
to part with a shilling of their money on 
her account. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had read the words of that part of 
the clause which named the contingency 
on which the payments were to cease. 
Nothing, he thought, could be more de- 
cisive against the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s own case than those words, “ The 
said payments shall cease and determine 
should the possession and _ sovereignty 
(which God forbid) of the Belgic provinces 
pass or be severed from the dominion of his 
majesty the king of the Netherlands.” 
Had that contingency taken place or not ? 
If he went toa lawyer, he would say no, 
as they had heard that night; but if he 
went to the Minister, he should be told, 
yes; but there were circumstances in the 
case which ought to induce us to continue 
this payment, though not legally bound to 
do so. To put theqnestion in a plain light, 
he would ask, if any Member of that House 
at the foot of the hustings was applied to 
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by his constituents requesting him to inform 
them on what ground it was he had consented 
to pay away 5,000,0001. of the public money 
to Russia, would the answer or explanation 
which they had heard to-night be considered 
satisfactory by any man of common sense, 
who looked at the treaty, and who under- 
stood the language? He wassure it would 
not, for he was convinced that no other con- 
struction would be put upon the treaty 
through the country than that which he 
had put upon it; but it seemed that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (the Solicitor 
General) had found something in it, which 
ordinary and vulgar understandings could 
never make out. The noble Lord (Althorp) 
had admitted the whole case as far as the 
occurrence of the contingency on which the 
payment was to cease, but his (Lord 
Althorp’s) argument was, that there were 
circumstances in the case which justified 
the continuance of the payments. If so, 
he again repeated, the noble Lord ought to 
have come to Parliament before he directed 
the payment. It was impossible for 
stronger words to have been selected than 
those used in that part of the clause— If 
the possession and sovereignty should pass 
or be severed from.” It was well under- 
stood by the parties to the treaty that there 
were many circumstances which might di- 
vide the two countries. They might be 
separated by internal discord or civil war, 
but the passing of the possession and sove- 
reignty was the contingency mentioned by 
thetreaty. The very circumstance of going 
to war not being admitted as putting an 
end to the payment, made the case still 
stronger for the view which he took of it. 
Indeed, it was impossible that the parties 
to such a treaty should not have considered 
all the contingencics which were possible 
in such a ease, and thus fixed upon one 
which persons acquainted with the con- 
dition and the feclings of the two coun- 
tries, thus brought under one sovereign 
would not think very improbable. Any 
one who knew the state of Belgium 
at that time must have seen that its 
union with Holland was a great experi- 
ment, the result of which was by no 
means certain. The union of two people, 
with feelings hostile on so many important 
points, could not be considered as one fixed 
and permanent. It was not possible, there- 
fore, that skilful Diplomatists and well- 
informed politicians could have overlooked 
such a contingency as had happened. How 
then, he would ask, could it for a moment 
be supposed that the parties to the treaty, 
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in naming a contingency by no means im- 
probable—on which contingency the great 
object of the treaty, namely, this payment 
was to cease—how could it be supposed 
that it was not the intention of all parties 
that it should cease when that contingency 
happened? But then the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had contended that the govern- 
ment of this country had itself assisted in 
promoting the passing and severing of 
these provinces from the possession and so- 
vereienty of the king of the Netherlands. 
He would say, that if that were really the 
case, it would be a strong ground for the 
impeachment of Ministers who had so acted. 
He was sure that a stronger ground of im- 
peachment could not exist than such a 
charge as that Ministers had been so acting. 
The inference which the hon. and learned 
Member drew from this assumption was, 
that we ought not to take advantage of our 
own acts. Such an argument might do 
very well in Lincoln’s-inn, but he was sure 
it would not be admitted in Downing- 
street. The noble Lord (Lord Althorp) 
would, he was sure, be ashamed to act upon 
any such reasoning, for there could be no 
greater political crime than that which it 
implied. If there were any two points on 
which our interference would be justified, 
they were the Tagus and the Scheldt. He 
would not, however, enter upon that sub- 
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ject then, or allude to the influence which 


France had now acquired in the Nether- 
lands, for he admitted that there were 
great difficulties attending it. All he had 
to do with the argument used by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was, to say that it 
made the case of the Government worse. 
What subterfuge in law could do away 
with the effect of these plain words, “ The 
said payments shall cease and determine 
should the possession and sovereignty (which 
God forbid) of the Belgic provinces pass or 
be severed from the dominion of his Ma- 


jesty the king of the Netherlands?” It 


must, therefore, be evident that the con- 
tracting parties fully intended that the 
payments by Great Britain and Holland 
were to cease whenever the sovereignty of 
the latter over the provinces of the Nether- 
lands should pass. He had heard no case 
made out to support the view taken of this 
case by Ministers, and therefore should feel 
it his duty to support the Motion. At the 
same time he must say, that he should be 
ashamed of himself if he allowed his opin- 
ion on such a ease as this to be biased by 
any feelings of party. He assured hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that he had no such 
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feeling on this occasion. He looked upon 
the question, first as a question of good faith 
on our part, and if any case were ‘made out 
to show that in good faith we were bound 
to pay this sum, or that in point of honour, 
though not in law, we ought to continue to 
pay what we had ‘stipulated, he would not 
support the Motion ; but, even in that case, 
he must say, that Ministers should bring 
the subject before Parliament, for certainly 
the Members of that House ought to show 
to their constituents that they would not 
sanction any application of the public money 
unless a good and sufficient cause could be 
made out for the payment of it. Without 
taking up the time of the House further, 
he must say, that unless a stronger case 
were made out than he had yet heard, he 
must support the Motion. If the House 
allowed a case of this kind to pass without 
interfering in it, there would be an end of 
that salutary control which it ought to ex- 
ercise over the application of the public 
money. It would be permitting this Go- 
vernment to do that which the Government 
of 1814 had not done—to pay this money 
without the sanction of Parliament. He 
hoped that in the decision on this question 
every hon. Member would exercise his own 
common sense, without any reference to 
party considerations. He could not know 
what arguments might be urged on this 
question by the noble Lord, the Sccretary 
for Foreign Affairs, but he must say, that 
he had yet heard nothing which could 
warrant him in resisting the Motion before 
him. At the same time he should have no 
objection to its being so shaped, or put into 
any other form which would makc it less 
censurable. If, however, Government 
should persist in defending the case and 
resting on its own responsibility, he must 
support the Motion. In conclusion, he 
must remind hon. Gentlemen of the possibi- 
lity of their being again sent to their consti- 
tuents before the end of the year, and he 
would, therefore, again ask, how could any 
one of them justify a vote of the public 
money without having a good case made 
out for the application of it? If the whole 
question should, as he contended it ought 
to be brought before Parliament, and the 
continuance of the payment be sanctioned, 
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he was sure that a succeeding Parliament, | 


however strongly disposed to economy, 
would feel bound in honour to go on with 
the payments; but certain he was that 
another Parliament would not sanction the 


application of any sum of public moncy | enclose 


without legislative authority. 
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Mr. Spring Rice said, he must express 
his surprise that the hon. Member who had 
just sat down, and who said he was disposed 
to view this case on its own merits both as a 
legal and equitable claim on the part of Rus- 
sia, yet should have felt it necessary, in the 
course of hisargument,to make appeals tothe 
opinion of constituents at future elections 
respecting the continuation of the payments. 
If the hon. Gentleman was really disposed 
to argue the question solely as one of jus- 
tice or of equity, he would have avoided 
using arguments for the purpose of awaking 
certain feelings elsewhere. The hon. 
Member had said, that if the case involved 
50,000,0002. instead of 5,000,000/., we 
ought to pay it, if it were «a question of 
good faith, or if any good case were made 
out for the payment of the money, but on 
the score of good faith, which he thought 
ought to be observed in debate as well as 
in treaties, he could not see why the hon. 
Gentleman should have thought it neces- 
sary to mix up with his arguments those 
appeals which he had made to feelings of 
partics out of the House. Such a course 
might serve to catch a few votes, but it left 
the argument on the case just where it 
found it, and he, therefore, would proceed 
to state the case as it came under the view 
of Government. Before the Treasury made 
any payments whatever upon account of 
this loan, after the separation of Belgium 
from Holland, they had obtained the opin- 
ion of the law officers of the Crown. Not- 
withstanding which, about October last the 
Treasury first became acquainted with the 
fact, that a doubt was entertained in the 
Auditor’s office, whether the next payments 
could be legally sanctioned by him, and 
in the commencement of January that noble 
Lord transmitted a letter to the Lords of 
the Treasury, requesting the opinion of the 
law officers of the Crown on a case which 
he enclosed in it, and asking for special 
directions on the subject, before he should 
make any further payments on account of 
this loan. The letter of the noble Lord, 
which was dated the 3rd of January, was as 
follows :— 

“ Auditor’s-ofice, Exchequer-office, 
“* January 3, 1832. 

“My Lords—Some doubts having occurred 
in this office respecting the legality of any 
issue which might henceforth be directed by 
your Lordships to be made from the Exche- 
quer for any fresh payment of dividends on the 
Russian loan by virtue of the Act 55 George 
3rd, c. 115, I think it my duty herewith to 
a statement which has been there pre- 
| pared of the grounds of those doubts, such as 
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they have been laid before me, and I humbly 
request that your Lordships will be pleased to 
obtain from the opinion of his Majesty’s law 
servants whether, under the circumstances 
there stated, I shall legally be justified in exe- 
cuting, as far as depends upon me, any such 
direction ; and that your Lordships will also 
be pleased, in a case so highly important 
to the public faith and to the interests of the 
State, to give me such special directions as you 
may judge fit for my conduct in any part of 
this business, in which it shall really appear 
that any legal discretion rests with me. 
“T have the honour, &c. 

“ GRENVILLE.” 
The Treasury, on the receipt of this letter, 
at once intimated to his Lordship, in reply, 
that steps would be immediately taken to 
obtain for him the opinion of the law offi- 
cers of the Crown in the case which he had 
submitted for their consideration. Some 
delay, however, necessarily occurred in ob- 
taining that opinion, owing to the circum- 
stance of the law officers of the Crown 
being at the time absent at the Special 
Commission in Bristol. Immediately on 
their return to town, the case transmitted to 
the Treasury was submitted to them, and 
their opinion jtaken upon it. That opinion 
was given upon the 23rd of January, and 
upon the same day it was communicated by 
the Lords of the Treasury to Lord Gren- 
ville. Thus, without giving him any 
special directions on the subject, the Trea- 
sury communicated to his Lordship the in- 
formation which he had demanded. The 
Treasury, without directly or indirectly in- 
timating any opinion to his Lordship as to 
what course he should pursue, transmitted 
to him the opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown upon the case which he had himself 
proposed for their consideration. It was 
upon the 23rd of January, as he had just 
stated, that the Treasury received the 
second opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown on this subject, in reference to the 
case transmitted by Lord Grenville. It was 
sent that day to his Lordship, and by return 
of post the following letter, which had been 
only put into his (Mr. Rice’s) hands a few 
hours before his coming into the House, 
was received from his Lordship :-— 

“ Eachequer, January 25, 1832. 

“ Sir—I have-had the honour to receive your 
letter of yesterday’s date with its enclosure, 
and I request that you will lay before the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury my respectful 
thanks for the information which they have 
heen pleased to supply to me on this import- 
ant matter. 

“'The Statute, 55 George 3rd, c. 115, is the 
document on which the question must turn, 
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as far as relates to my conduct. That is the 
authority to which I am bound to conform 
myself. But I am fully satisfied that its true 
construction depends (as his Majesty’s law 
servants have stated) on that of the treaty 
which it recites, and for the execution of which 
it was made. Where, then, must that con- 
struction be determined? The oflicers of the 
Exchequer cannot interpret the King’s engage- 
ments with his allies, or pronounce how they 
are affected by subsequent events and negotia- 
tions. We have here no knowledge of the 
facts, ro cognizance of the principles which 
govern such decisions. All that is officially 
known to. me on the subject is, that the legal 
and political authorities to whom the consider- 
ation of these high matters properly belongs, 
have advised his Majesty to consider himself as 
still bound, in maintenance of the national 
good faith, to continue their payments ; and as 
far as my humble judgment extends, I trust I 
cannot err in determining, under these circum- 
stances, to discharge my own nore limited 
duty, in obeying, as before, their Lordships’ 
orders in this behalf. 

“ GRENVILLE. 


“ Thomas Spring Rice, Esq.” 


The first letter from his Lordship, calling 
for the opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown, and for special directions from the 
Treasury, and which he (Mr. Rice) had 
already read to the House, it would be in 
the recollection of hon. Members, bore date 
the 3rd of January, 1832. On the receipt 
of that letter, a Treasury minute was made, 
which it would not be necessary for him, 
he supposed, to state more specifically to 
the House, than that the purport of it was, 
that steps should be immediately taken to 
procure for his Lordship the information 
which he required. Accordingly, as he 
had already mentioned, the opinion of the 
law officers of the Crown was taken as soon 
as possible upon the case enclosed in his 
Lordship's letter. It was a material fact, 
which the House should bear in mind, that 
the case which had been laid before the 
law officers of the Crown in this instance 
consisted of Lord Grenville’s letter, and the 
case which was enclosed in that letter for 
their consideration. Surely, therefore, 
throughout this transaction the Govern- 
ment, at all events, deserved credit for plain, 
fair, above-board dealing, and for an anx- 
icty to discharge its duty to the public and 
the Exchequer. That opinion was com- 
municated, as he had already stated, to his 
Lordship, and his Lordship, on the receipt 
of it, and without receiving any special direc- 
tions whatever from the Treasury as to the 
course which he should pursue, wrote that 
letter to the Treasury which he had just 
2H 
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read to the House. [An Hon. Member, 
in the neighbourhood of Sir Charles Wethe- 
rell, asked for the opinion given by the law 
officers of the Crown.—Mr. Spring Rice, 
supposing that the query came from the 
hon. member for Boroughbridge, replied 
by asking whether the hon. and learned 
Member was the individual to call for that 
opinion ?—Sir Charles Wetherell said, he 
did not ask for the opinion, but that the 
demand had proceded from some hon. Mem- 
ber behind him.] He was glad that it was a 
misconception on his part ; indeed he had so 
often heard that hon. and learned Gentle- 
man contend, that confidential opinions 
given by the law officers of the Crown, in 
cases submitted to them by the Govern- 
ment, were not documents that ought to 
be laid before the House of Commons, that 
he was satisfied that if any motion of the 
kind were made, he might count on the 
assistance of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man in resisting it ; but it was not possible 
that any such question as that could be 
raised in this instance. His hon. and 
learned friends, who had given the opinion 
in question, were present in that House 
living witnesses to explain their opinion to 
the House, and to defend it. He had con- 
tented himself by making a plain statement 
of facts, and he would let that statement 
speak for itself. He would maintain, that 
there were several papers on the Table of 
that House, and strong ones, too, exhibit- 
ing instanees in which the Treasury had 
interposed by special directions, wherever it 
uppeared to the Government that the public 
service demanded such an interference. 
The material difference in this case was, 
that the Treasury gave no special directions 
whatever, but merely afforded to the noble 
Lord, the Auditor of the Exchequer, that 
information which he called for. That 
noble Lord himself admitted that, in deter- 
mining the course which he should follow 
on this subject, he was bound to look, not 
only to the Statute, but also to the con- 
struction of the treaty; and if that noble 
Lord had the power to exercise such a dis- 
cretion in shaping his course, how much 
more was it in the power of the House of 
Commons to exercise a similar discretion ? 
He called on Members to look at the true 
construction and spirit of the treaty, and, if 
they were of opinion that good faith called 
for the payment of this money, they would 
resist the Motion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 


Mr. Hume hoped the House would bear 


with him for a few moments, while he at- 
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tempted to justify to his constituents and 
the country the vote which he conscienti- 
ously felt himself bound to give on the 
question now before it. The question 
seemed to him a very plain one. Was 
there a treaty, and if so, what were its con- 
‘ditions? The conditions were few, and 
| stated with sufficient perspicuity. They 
were, in fact, but two—one, that the par- 
| ties were bound to pay the money, even al- 
though a war should break out between 
‘them; and the other, that if the union 
between Holland and Belgium ceased, then 
the payments were to cease also. This 
point of the continuance of the payment, 
in the event of war, was one of the strongest 
arguments possible against the construc- 
tion put upon the treaty by the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General, and by the hon. 


| Member who spoke last, because it showed 


plainly that all the conditions on which the 
payments could take place had been fore- 
scen and provided for, and, therefore, there 
were no proceedings nor no conferences to 
be consulted with respect to the true 
construction of the terms of the treaty. 
He thought, therefore, that the time must 
come when the payments must cease, and 
that the Government had really no discre- 
tion left with respect to the course they 
were to pursue towards Russia and the 
parties interested. He could have under- 
stood the propriety of the Government 
making some concessions, and consenting to 
some sacrifices, for the purpose of avoiding 
a war; but that was not the case here. It 
was the scparation of the two countries 
which was to regulate their decision ; and 
he repeated they had no alternative but to 
avail themselves of their situation to get rid 
of the burthen which the treaty imposed on 
them He could not understand the pro- 
pricty of the argument of the hon. Member 
—that the smallness of the sum made any 
difference. The sum was five millions and 
a half, and it was the bounden duty of the 
Government to relieve the country from 
its payment. He had been anxious, indeed, 
that the question, important as he consi- 
dered it in every point of view, should not 
be brought before the House incidentally, 
as on the present occasion, but that time 
should be given the Minister to look at 
the propriety of retracing their steps. 
Why, indeed, had they not considered it 
themselves in the first instance, instead of 
consulting the law officers of the Crown ? 
The law officers of the Crown, indeed ! 
Why it was a question so plain and so easily 
seen through, that none but a law officer 
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of the Crown could misunderstand it. 
Why did not the Ministers trust to theirown 
good sense, rather than consult those who 
habitually mystified the plainest questions? 
He admired the candour with which the 
noble Lord (Althorp) had admitted, that if 
they had erred, it was through bad advice. 
He understood the noble Lord to say, 
that, doubts having arisen as to the con- 
struction of the Act, they took the opinion 
of the law officers of the Crown, and a 
pretty broken reed they had leant upon. 
He must again say, he regretted that the 
Ministers had not trusted to their own 
good sense. He would call on the House, 
however, to be cautious how they gave 
their consent to the course which had been 
pursued, by supporting in any manner the 
principle laid down; and he hoped the 
noble Lord would see the propriety of ad- 
mitting the error that had been committed, 
and at once tell them he was ready to 
undo what had been done. He had lis- 
tened with attention to the speech of the 
learned Gentleman (the Solicitor General), 
and he must say, that not one word he 
uttered had the least reference to the Act 
of Parliament, which was the only thing 
with which the House had any thing to 
do. One, and not the least of the matters 
to be deprecated in the proceedings of the 
Government was, that, with all the doubts 
they entertained of the propriety of their 
course, they had commenced paying on the 
5th of June, 20,0001. which was followed 
by another payment of 80,000/., although 
Parliament was sitting at the time, and, 
therefore, it certainly ought to have been 
consulted, if it was intended that the 
House of Commons was to retain its due 
and proper control over the public expen- 
diture, or the disposal of the national re- 
sources. He maintained that the Minis- 
ters, under such circumstances, ought to 
have obtained the sanction of Parliament 
before they continued such payments under 
the altered circumstances of the case. If 
the country was to go on making these 
payments, which must be continued for 
forty or fifty years, there was not a man in 
Europe who would not say, that Eng- 
land was paying this money as a tribute 
to the great Power of the North, in 
order that Russia might not interfere 
with her arrangements ; and he would say, 
if this opinion was allowed to go forth, it 
would be most prejudicial, as well as dis- 
graceful. On that point, as well as others, 
he regretted what had been done. His 
duty to his constituents required him 
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to pursue but one course. The principle 
inyolved in the question, and all the cir- 
cumstances attending it, compelled him to 
vote against the Government, and he im- 
plored every hon. Member in that House, 
who had a due regard to the exercise of a 
proper control over the public expenditure, 
to consider well before he sanctioned the 
course which had in this instance been 
pursued. 

The Altorney-General : After the speech 
of his hon. friend, and the small reliance 
he was disposed to place on those “ broken 
reeds,” the lawyers could scarcely hope to 
convert him from the legal opinion he had 
so strongly expressed. Yet it was fitting 
that he should offer a few observations with 
regard to both the points—the one, in some 
degree, technical, but in truth of high im- 
portance, the second involving the merits of 
the question at issue, which now challenges 
the attention of the House. In the first 
place, he wished to remove that erroneous 
position which appeared to have been taken 
—that the Act of Parliament was a mere 
warrant to the Treasury to pay money. It 
was an Act framed for the purpose of giving 
effect to the Convention made between his 
Majesty and the king of the Netherlands, 
and the emperor of Russia, Such was the 
object—such the title and preamble—of the 
Act of the 55th of George 8rd. It recited 
that Convention, including the words on 
which the argument in support of the 
Motion had been founded. But whatever 
was the fair meaning of the treaty, that 
the Act enabled his Majesty to perform. 
This view had been adopted by the distin< 
guished and noble Statesman (Lord Gren- 
ville), whose name had often occurred in 
the debate, whose answer distinctly said, 
that the Act did confer this power—that 
he would issue the money, therefore, ac- 
cording to the terms and spirit of the treaty, 
and that he would take its construction 
from the Government; “ from the poli- 
tical and judicial authority,” said his Lord- 
ship. And though the hon. Member (Mr. 
Baring) might, to a certain extent, be right 
in his opinion, that this was no question for 
lawyers, he must admit that the Crown 
lawyers were bound to give their opinion, 
when required. He possibly would admit 
further, that if that opinion were such as to 
coincide with the sentiments entertained by 
the political authorities, neither the one nor 
the other was less likely to be correct by 
reason of that coincidence. Now, in econ- 
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struing treaties, and especially such treaties 
as created pecuniary obligations, he would 
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make no appeal to the sense of honour 
which was said to find its sanctuary in the 
breast of kings, even though it should be 
banished from all the earth besides, but he 
would contend, that the instruments which 
involve the peace of the world, and decide 
the fate of nations, ought to receive an in- 
terpretation at least equally liberal as those 
which regulate the interests of men in 
society. In private transactions the rule is 
clear, and the principle cannot be impugn- 
ed. ‘So construe the words that bind 
you, as you believe the other contracting 
party understood them.” No estimate could 
be formed of what must have been the 
mutual understanding between the contract- 
ing parties, without reference to the state 
of Europe when the treaty was framed. 
England and Holland were engaged in beat- 
ing down the power of Napoleon: the as- 
sistance of Russia was invaluable for this 
purpose ; she obtained a loan of money in 
Holland, to be expended in the common 
cause. Not only were her efforts indis- 
pensable to the success of their arms, but 
her continuing co-operation must protect 
emancipated Holland against the future 
aggression of France. ‘To secure it, Eng- 
land shared with her the liability to repay 
theloan to Russia, receiving as an equivalent 
not only the guaranteed settlement of 
Europe, but the rich colonies of Holland in 
the East. True, the payment is not to 
continue in case of Belgium being separated 
from Holland. He acknowledged the ex- 
tensive meaning of the word, and that the 
French word “ soustraire a Uautorité” had 
as wide an import. But the relative situ- 
ation of the contracting parties proved that an 
amicable internal separation, without forcible 
interference, from France—much more if 
brought about with the consent of England 
herself—could never have been designed to 
relieve the latter from her engagement ; 
and what the intention of the parties made 
highly probable, these negotiations rendered 
indisputable. These negotiations, it ought 
to be understood, had been, along with the 
treaty to which they imparted its character, 
laid before his hon. and learned friend, the 
Solicitor-General and himself, in consulta- 
tion with the King’s Advocate, Mr. Her- 
bert Jenner, whom no one would suspect of 
being influenced by any political views. 
The unhesitating opinion of all three was 
in favour of the continuing obligations of 
the treaty. A little before the recess, 
when an important question had been pro- 
posed to him, he undertook to satisfy every 
hon. Gentleman, who perused the Confer- 
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ences and negotiations, that a right con 
struction had been given to the treaty itself. 
It had not at that moment occurred to him 
that reasons of public convenience might 
prevent the Government from producing 
these negotiations, without which the ques- 
tion was plainly argued under great disad- 
vantage. But he then was met by the 
plausible remark, that if the treaty was 
binding only in honour, and not by its 
provisions, in the events of recent occur- 
rences, Ministers ought to have come to 
Parliament for fresh powers to carry it into 
effect. Gentlemen opposite had then pro- 
fessed themselves perfectly willing to grant 
the means that might be necessary. He 
owned himself, therefore, greatly surprised, 
when he heard the right hon. Mover, not 
even hinting at such an alternative, com- 
plain that the erroneous view taken of the 
treaty had deprived the country of a large 
sum of money, which it was clearly not 
bound to part with. For his own part, he 
had no disposition to accept the alternative, 
as he conceived that between nations no 
obligation could exist by treaty, but what 
fairly resulted from the due interpretation 
and application of its language. He could 
well understand an individual declining to 
stand upon his strict legal rights, and sacri- 
ficing his own private interest to a delicate 
feeling : but he did not understand one man 
gratifying those nice sensibilities at the ex- 
pense of another: he did not see howa 
trustee or a steward could be justified in 
so acting for the principal who trusts or 
employs him. And the Government stood 
in the relation of a guardian or trustee to 
the country. Except in so far as treaty 
might bind, the country was free from all 
engagement. The supposed necessity of 
entering into a new treaty, assumed that 
the old one was not obligatory. On the 
part of the country, then, the Government 
would have been bound to resist a merely 
honorary claim, and the country, appealed 
to for that purpose, would be justified in 
withholding powers to enforce an agree- 
ment to which it was no party, either by 
itself or its agent. Had the Crown been 
advised to inform Parliament that a former 
Minister had left a treaty imperfect, and to 
request a vote of public money to meet the 
omitted stipulation, the House of Commons 
would have been justified in answering— 
“We will comply with no such unreason- 
able demand ; we have enough to do with 
our money in paying our acknowledged 
debts: we know we may pay if we think 
proper, though not bound to do so; but the 
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question is, whether we must pay, for other- 
wise we should throw away resources in- 
trusted to us for other purposes by our con- 
stituents.” If, however, the proposition 
contended for was, that a doubt had arisen 
whether the treaty was applicable to the 
case or not, and that Government ought to 
have resorted to the House of Commons for 
an opinion upon that point, he asserted the 
directly contrary opinion. The adversary’s 
answer would have been still more decisive 
and scornful. He thought he heard the 
language that would be justly used—‘‘ The 
Crown is bound by the treaty: Parliament 
has empoweréd the Crown to execute the 


treaty: the Crown which has the preroga-: 


tive of making treaties, has the duty of ex- 
ecuting, and, of course, that of construing 
them: act upon your responsibility, and 
seek not to shelter yourselves under the 
opinion of a majority in the House of Com- 
mons.” The undeniable justice of this 
answer was made apparent by that night’s 
debate, for the hon. member for Middlesex 
had treated the matter as a question of eco- 
nomy, and the hon. member for Thetford 
had reminded the House that a stern scru- 
tiny would be made at the hustings of the 
disposal of this money. Many a Member, 
he was sure, would honestly pronounce a 
verdict against himself, if the case were his 
own, who would find it difficult, with the 
prospect of a speedy visit to his constituents, 
to decide a doubtful point of law against 
their interests. His Majesty’s Government 
was bound, then, to assume that undivided 
responsibility, and act with firmness upon 
their own views ; and their sole duty was to 
continue the treaty according to its true 
meaning. Whether they had done wisely 
in submitting it to lawyers or not, to lend 
their aid in discovering what that was, they 
could not, consistently with the principles 
of the Constitution, hand over the task to 
the House of Commons, or any other body. 
He had not been prepared to hear the ar- 
gument deduced by his hon. and learned 
friend, the Solicitor-General, from the 
nature of the separation between Holland 
and Belgium treated with levity. It was of 
the essence of the controversy. No greater 
outrage upon good faith could be imagined, 
than for a country bound to pay till sever- 
ance, to bring about that severance, and 
then refuse to pay. But, then, exclaimed 
the hon. member for Thetford, you, the 
Ministers, ought to be impeached, if you 
did bring it about. Perhaps so, if the 


Ministers of England had inflamed the 
animosity of the Belgian people against 
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their government, and incited to the acts of 
violence that had disgraced Brussels, or in 
any way fomented the insurrection which 
made the severance unavoidable. But all 
these events had occurred in rapid succes- 
sion, before the Ministers were in power, 
and even under the control of no English 
Minister. Still, the separation which they 
rendered desirable was afterwards approved 
and sanctioned by our Government, and 
dishonour would attach to the country, 
which, under that pretence, should fly from 
its word. Another excuse for non-payment 
of our debt was founded on the word “ con- 
Jointement.” England and Holland jointly 
undertook to pay; and it had been urged 
that Holland by not paying could relieve 
England from its liability. A most conve- 
nient morality! As if a great nation, bound 
by its own acts, and responsible for its own 
conduct, could screen itself from an unam- 
biguous duty under the bad faith of its 
joint contractor. He repeated that, as the 
Crown was invested with the power of 
performing treaties, the people would not 
wish to be trusted with the interpretation 
of them, or, at a moment of want and 
suffering, to be tempted by such subtle 
reasonings to invalidate the contracts im- 
posed upon them by the legitimate authority 
of the State. He would venture to predict 
with confidence, that England would rue 
the day on which it should depart from that 
principle of honour and good faith which 
caused it to respect itself, and ensured the 
respect of every other nation. 

Sir James Scarlett was not prepared to 
hear, without remonstrating against it as 
an unconstitutional doctrine, that the King 
had a power vested in him, not only to make 
a treaty or convention, but, as his hon. and 
learned friend the Attorney General had 
said, to put upon such treaty that construc< 
tion which was convenient for the execu- 
tive to give to it. Much less could he ac- 
quiesce in the monstrous proposition that 
Parliament had nothing to do with the 
construction put upon it further than to fol- 
low it implicitly. Did his hon. and learned 
friend mean to contend, that if a treaty 
entered into by the King contained pe- 
cuniary obligations as this did, that 
it could be carried into execution with- 
out the authority of Parliament? If so, 
the House of Commons had no effective 
control over the public purse, and the Crown, 
the Ministers, and the law officers, might 
tax the public at their pleasure, to carry 
into effect treaties made with foreign coun- 
tries. If the Government asserted they 
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had a right to demand the acquiescence of 
that House, because of documents which 
they exclusively had in their possession, 
why did they not, as they were bound to 
do, produce those documents for the infor- 
mation of the House and the country? The 
Act of Parliament only went so far as to 
sanction the payment of a certain sum of 
money, according to thetreaty. The ques- 
tion really was, what did the treaty stipu- 
late for? Why, in effect, for the payment of 
so much money “until the dominion of 
Belgium should pass away, or be severed 
from Holland.” The French phrase, sera 
soustrait, could not be more happily trans- 
lated, and it was clear this phrase could 
never be turned or twisted so as to be 
forced to imply that the dominion should 
be severed by artns or by force. The article 
of the treaty to which the Act of Pazlia- 
ment referred, sanctioning this payment, 
could not possibly bear the construction at- 
tempted to be put on it by the legal officers 
ofthe Crown. Wherewords were of an am- 
biguous or doubtful nature, then it might be 
perhaps convenient to go to the context and 
general.clauses of a convention, to enable us 
safely to arrive at the proper construction 
which ought to be put upon them ; but this 
was a case so very much the reverse—a case 
in which the terms of the convention was so 
clear, definite, and decisive-—that he was 
only surprised that legal ingenuity itself 
could have raised a doubt upon the meaning 
of the words. He confessed he should be 
as well satisfied if they were referred to the 
judgment of any six country gentlemen— 
to say, upon their consciences, what was in- 
tended by that clause in the Convention—as 
if they had been referred to the most ex- 
pert lawyers or civilians of the day. 

Sir Francis Vincent said, he considered 
the treaty as binding upon the country, 
because we still retained the Dutch colonies, 
which was the original inducement for us 
to enter into theconvention. Further he 
would say, that he never heard of a contract 
made between several persons, and which al- 
lowed one of them toannul his own act with- 
out theconsent of theothers. Toillustrate his 
opinion he would suppose that this country 
had become involved in war with the king of 
the Netherlands, and, by means of a British 
army, Belgium had been severed from Hol- 
land ; he conceived, even in that case, we 
should not in good faith have been exone- 
rated from the payment of the money. 
According to existing circumstances we had 
really been parties to the separation of the 
two countries, for Belgium could not be said 
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to be really independent, until that inde- 
pendence was acknowledged by the five 
powers who had interfered, and this country 
was one of the most active of the five. It 
had further been asserted, that, from the 
known dislike existing between the two 
countries, a separation must have been made, 
contemplated by internal means, but this 
assertion was a severe reflection upon these 
diplomatists who professed by the union to 
contribute to the permanent tranquillity of 
Europe. He considered there were no 
grounds for such a reflection, and he thought 
he was fully borne out in saying, that the 
only severance contemplated was by external 
force. When he looked at the date of the 
treaty, which wasthe 10th day of May 1815, 
just previous to the battle of Waterloo, and 
during the period called the hundred days, 
when the Belgic provinces were in momen- 
tary apprehension of being overrun by the 
Frencharmies. He had, therefore, come te 
the conclusion that Ministers, in the course 
they had pursued, had acted according to 
the dictates of honour, justice, and equity, 
and he was determined to support them. 
Mr. O'Connell observed, that it washighly 
desirable, on occasions like the present, that 
the law officers of the Crown should be 
very cautious what opinion they pronounced 
on questions which the House might be 
called on to decide, in the exercise of a high 
and important duty. He made this observa- 
tion because he was free to confess that, not- 
withstanding what had been quoted as the 
opinion of high authorities on the point of 
law, he did not, as a lawyer, perceive that 
any legal ground had been yet offered by 
any hon. and learned Member, upon which 
the conduct of the Government in this in- 
stance could be defended with success. 
The stipulation to pay this money was 
either absolute or limited. Looking to the 
treaty, he found the limitation clearly ex- 
pressed in the terms that “this sum shall 
be payable by this country until the do- 
minion of Belgium shall have passed away, 
or be severed from Holland.” The time 
then had arrived, when, happily for us, the 
country was relieved by the express con- 
dition of this treaty from all pretext, much 
less necessity, for paying to Russia this 
money. Common honesty forbade the con- 
tinuance of this payment after the period 
arrived when that dominion had passed 
away ; and he should consider himself guilty 
of a robbery if he took from the pockets of 
the people a single shilling to make good 
any such payment by our Government. 
He had heard something hinted with re= 
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ference to the prerogative of the Crown to 
form conventions and enter into treaties ; 
and that it was also within the King’s pri- 
vilege to accompany such convettions or 
treaties with pecuniary stipulation for pay- 
ments to certain of the contracting parties. 
He was surprised to hear such an allusion 
made in that House—though it had been 
done, he confessed, very cautiously and co- 
vertly—for they must be sensible that the 
assumption was falsified by the Act, which 
spoke trumpet-tongued, being framed upon, 
and in accordance with, a previous resolu- 
tion of the Commons, with whom alone 
must rest the provision for the payment of 
money, under any treaty or convention. 
Under these circumstances, he felt if he 
sanctioned the payment, on this account, of 
a single farthing, he should be guilty of an 
act of spoliation upon the public purse. 

Mr. G. Sinclair said, he had listened to 
the debate with the utmost attention, in 
the hope of discovering some sufficient rea- 
son to enable him to vote aguinst the reso- 
lutions proposed, but he felt bound to say 
without entering into legal subtleties, but 
considering the case ina plain and common- 
sense view that he thought the treaty was 
no longer binding upon the country. That 
treaty, it appeared contained, a provision by 
which we were to pay a certain sum of 
money until a certain event took place. 
The simple question, therefore, was, had 
that event taken place, and no man could 
entertain a doubt that ithad. Belgium and 
Holland were severed, which it was the ob- 
ject of the treaty to unite ; it was not just, 
therefore, to the people of this country to 
continue the payments. If there were any 
further documents which could throw more 
light upon all the bearings and circum- 
stances of the treaty, he should be happy to 
see and attend to their contents. It was 
possible that if such documents were in ex- 
istence those who had access te them might 
find the complexion of the case altered ; but 
he formed his opinion from the case before 
him, and from that he felt bound, although 
reluctantly to support the resolutions, pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Robinson would be quite ashamed 
of himself if he were to suffer anything he 
had heard offered in argument by the Mem- 
bers of his Majesty’s Government that night 
to dissuade him from supporting the reso- 
lutions of the right hon. Gentleman near 
him. He felt the terms of the treaty were 


capable of no other construction than that 
put upon them by the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had moved the resolutions. 


The 
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Act of Parliament gave effect to the Con- 
vention, so faras the payment was con- 
cerned ; and if the Ministers had any doubt 
upon the bearing of it on the treaty accord. 
ing to the altered circumstances of the case, 
it was their duty to consult those only who 
were parties to the Act. He would never 
admit, that the Representatives of the people 
were bound by the doctrine of the law 
officers, in the interpretation of one of their 
own acts, upon a question which related to 
a convention with foreign powers, and which 
involved no point of the law, and which 
would force upon the country the payment 
of a large sum of money for many years yet 
to come. If anything could add to the 


.weakness of the case as stated by the law 


officers, it was the conduct of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
had attempted to bolster up their case by 
throwing a part of the responsibility of the 
Act upon the noble Lord (Grenville), but 
had entirely failed in that attempt ; for that 
noble Lord in his first letter, thought his 
authority for the payment of the money 
had ceased, and in his second did not use a 
single expression to shew that his opinion 
was changed, or that he was not paying 
the money out of the Exchequer only 
according to other people’s opinion, and un- 
der constraint. By their conduct with 
respect to these payments, Ministers had 
placed the country in an awkward situ- 
ation with regard to the emperor of 
Russia; for in answer to all reasons for 
withholding future payments, he would 
point to what had been already done. This 
the Ministers had brought upon the public 
by evading an application to Parliament. 
These were shortly the reasons which in- 
duced him to give the resolutions his sup- 
port. 

Doctor Lushington said, that however 
much he deplored the consequences that 
had followed from what was called “the 
settlement of Europe,” the only thing with 
regard to the question before the House 
was, for hon. Members to consider whether 
existing circumstances imposed upon this 
country the necessity of continuing the 
payments stipulated in the Convention. 
Unless it could be demonstrated, to the con- 
viction of every honest and upright man, 
that the conditions contemplated by the 
treaty was actually, and to the letter, ful- 
filled, they were not released from the 
obligation it imposed ; and although they 
might lament, still they were bound to sup-~ 
port the burden the observance of treaties 
might entail upon them. Indeed, in pros 
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portion as it was their interest to be re- 
lieved from the weight which pressed on 
them, ought the House to endeavour to 
come to the consideration of this question, 
not merely unprejudiced in their minds, but 
perfectly free from anything like a disposi- 
tion to convert circumstances which had 
since occurred, into a release from the moral 
force of a voluntary obligation. It was a 
mistaken view of this question to look at 
Holland and Great Britain as the only 
contracting parties to this treaty; and he 
was surprised to hear the hon. member for 
Cockermouth not only treat the subject in 
this manner, but urge that the fact of Hol- 
land’s disclaiming the obligation was a 
strong reason for our coming to the same 
conclusion. It appeared to him that Rus- 
sia was a very material party to the treaty. 
The question, then, was, whether our obli- 
gations with respect to her were diminish- 
ed? The principle of construing such a 
treaty was perfectly well known, not only 
to lawyers, but to every gentleman who 
paid the slightest attention to these subjects 
to be this ; that we were bound not to look 
to the specific wording of a single article, 
but to its context. There was another le- 
gitimate mode of looking at a treaty ; which 
was, to recur, not only to the wording of the 
treaty itself, but to the circumstances in 
which the contracting parties were placed 
at the period at which they entered into it. 
He knew nothing of any documents, or of 
any other instruments, by which to judge 
of that situation, beyond what was found 
in the treaty itself. At that particular 
political emergency, it was resolved by all 
the great European Powers, with the ex- 
ception of France, to establish a system 
which would consolidate the peace that had 
just then been made ; and one principle of 
which was, to restrain the power of France, 
by attaching Belgium to Holland. Eng- 
land and Russia joined in the attainment of 
that end by means of this Convention ; and 
it might be truly said, that a severance of 
Belgium from Holland, with the consent of 
England, was never contemplated by any 
of the parties to the treaty. He entirely 
agreed with his hon. friend in his statement 
as to the mode in which this obligation 
upon us was created; but he wholly dif- 
fered from him in his conclusion ; for, in his 
judgment, it was clear that the obligation 
never could cease. It never could have 
been in the contemplation of the high con- 
tracting parties, that a separation of Belgium 
from Holland was to terminate the obliga- 
tion of these parties to observe this treaty, 
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because neither of them could have con- 
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templated that event. The object of the 
treaty was to induce Russia to take an in- 
terest in the continuance of the union 
which existed between Holland and Bel- 
gium. It was, in short, to make it the in- 
terest of Russia to prevent the severance of 
Belgium from Holland, and to endeavour, 
by every possible means, to make it also 
the interest of Russia to promote the per- 
manency of that union, and to maintain 
the Netherlands as an independent State. 
When Russia entered into this treaty, such 
were the views contemplated by that 
power, according to the honest meaning, 
intention, views, and interests which were 
entertained at the time by the British Go- 
vernment on the same subject. Russia 
became a party to the treaty according to 
its genuine import, as he had described it, 
and which was known to be conformable 
to the real object and spirit of the British 
Government. Now, it was contended, 
that notwithstanding such were the terms 
of the treaty, we were clearly released from 
the obligation which it originally imposed 
upon us, by the occurrence of a contin- 
gency which seems to be there alluded to 
as that which alone could extinguish the 
binding force of the obligation upon us. All 
the hon. Gentlemen who had argued in 
support of the other side of the question, 
had contented themselves by quoting a 
single and isolated case connected with this 
question. The view which he had taken 
of the case would be demonstrated by re- 
ference to the fifth article of the treaty 
itself, when it was fully considered. ‘ It is 
‘hereby understood and agreed between 
‘the high contracting parties, that the said 
‘payments, on the part of their Majesties 
‘the king of the Netherlands and the King 
‘of Great Britain, as aforesaid, shall cease 
‘and determine, should the possession and 
‘sovereignty (which God forbid) of the 
‘ Belgic provinces at any time pass, or be 
‘severed from the dominions of his Majesty 
‘the king of the Netherlands, previous to 
‘the complete liquidation of the same. It is 
‘also understood and agreed between the 
‘high contracting parties, that the payments 
‘on the part of their Majesties the king of 
‘the Netherlands and the king of Great 
‘ Britain, as aforesaid, shall not be interrupt- 
‘ed in the event (which God forbid) of a war 
‘breaking out between any of the three 
‘high contracting parties; the government 
‘of his Majesty the emperor of all the 
‘ Russias being actually bound to its credit 
‘ors by a similar agreement.’ * But it was 
~ * Parl, Debates, vol. xxxi, p, 716, ; 
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said, such general terms as these were to be 
found in all treaties, and therefore they 
were of little importance. Undoubtedly 
they were ; but for what purpose were they 
inserted? Always to meet the possible oc- 
currence of the case of a war intervening 
between any of the contracting parties. In 
this case, they were predicated of any war 
which might lead to the disunion of Bel- 
gium from the kingdom of the Netherlands, 
and which disunion, it must be apparent 
from the expression, “which God forbid,” 
is one of those events which the con- 
tracting parties were particularly desirous 
should never occur. He had demonstrated 
that it must have been as much the desire 
of Russia as of England, that the separation 
of Belgium from Holland should not take 
place ; and that it was, at the time of 
making the treaty, the very last measure 
which either England or Russia would 
wish or contemplate. If, then, this was 
the feeling and the understanding of the 
parties at the time, he again asserted that 
it never was intended by the parties not to 
adhere to the terms of the contract in the 
event of a separation being effected between 
Belgium and Holland, without the inter- 
vention, and, if he might say so, the express 
suggestion of the parties to the treaty. The 
case of severance, then, which had arisen 
was never anticipated by the parties. For 
a single moment it would be worth while 
to consider how the emperor of Russia 
would meet the case if we were to avail 
ourselves of the separation which had taken 
place between Belgium and Holland to 
escape from our liability. He would 
naturally say, “ When I entered into that 
treaty, I expected to receive from the hands 
of the British Government the money sti- 
pulated to be paid to me. It is not a ques- 
tion now whether or no the treaty was a 
politic one. The only fact I can depend 
upon is this, that it was the intention of 
the British Government at the time to pay 
the money.” He might well say again to 
England, were she to attempt to avoid the 
obligation the treaty imposed on her, 
“When I received from your hands this 
compact, in return for all the services I 
rendered in what was called the cause of 
Europe—when I lavished the resources of 
my country to aid that cause, I believed 
that you would continue that payment 
until an event had happened, contemplated 
by all of us with fear, horror, and disgust 
a war to be produced alone by your in- 
tervention.” Would he not naturally add, 
Will you turn round upon me—make | 
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yourselves the cause of the failure of this 
treaty—and then avail yourselves of your 
own guilty act? Shall you be at liberty to 
use an argument so irreconcileable with all 
good faith?” Would this country be at 
liberty to reply, “True it is, we were 
tied down by the same treaty with yourself 
—a treaty which existed in the minds of 
the parties when it was entered into, as a 
compact binding on us until a certain cir- 
cumstance should occur, which, at the 
period of that treaty was by both of us 
considered as the most improbable and un- 
fortunate event that could happen—but 
now we have changed our policy, and have 
determined that this very separation of the 
provinces of Belgium and Holland shall 
take place, which once we so much depre- 
cated ; and we therefore claim to be released 
from the obligation of that treaty.” He 
should like to know how the able Diplo- 
matists, and the ingenious Gentlemen op- 
posite would shape an answer to that argu- 
ment—how would their argument look 
when compared with the words of the 
treaty—“ should the possession of the 
Belgic provinces at any time pass or be 
severed from.” In fairness the House 
ought to consider the words of the treaty in 
the same spirit in which it was made. But 
hon. Gentlemen said, look at the letter only 
of the document, and not at its spirit and 
meaning ; and the construction of the par- 
ties, as explained by the circumstances, and 
understood by every honest man. He re- 
membered nothing similar to this attempt 
on the part of those hon. Gentlemen, ex~ 
cept a circumstance which happened in his 
early days. It was a transaction between 
the government of India and one of the 
native princes. A stipulation was made, by 
which the prince was to pay a certain sum 
of money, or else his property was to be 
taken possession of by the Company's go- 
vernment. To the great disgrace of this 
country, the government of India at that 
time, by marching an army into the terri- 
tory of the prince, effectually prevented the 
money from being paid up ; and then turn- 
ed round upon the prince, and said, “ You 
have not fulfilled your obligations, and 
therefore your sovereignty is at an end.” 
This, certainly, was a very strong case ; but 
the principle was the same which it was 
now attempted to be set up to justify the 
non-observance of a treaty, on the part of 
Great Britain, which she had entered into, 
bond fide, with Russia. The plain intent 
and meaning of the compact was, that it 
em be carried into effect according to 
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its genuine spirit : and so long as the obli- 
gations created under it continued to exist, 
so long it must be performed. He repeated 
that the circumstances which had so re- 
cently occurred in the Netherlands, were 
not in the contemplation of the contracting 
parties when the treaty was made ; and, not 
having been so, they could not, in the 
judgment of honest men, be allowed to 
operate as a discharge of either party from 
the obligations of that treaty. 

Sir Edward Sugden was of opinion, that 
there was not a single debateable point in 
the present question. It was his most full 
and deliberate opinion, that the Government 
had no power whatever to pay a shilling of 
the money, under the circumstances that a 
separation had de facio taken place between 
Belgium and Holland. The Attorney 
General had this night stood up for the 
rights and privileges of the Crown in a 
manner that no crown-lawyer had ever 
dared to do before. The words in the act 
of Parliament (and never were there clearer 
words in an act of Parliament) gave a right 
to the proper oflicer to pay certain sums of 
money while a particular case existed. 
That case no longer existed. What, then, 
became of the right? But the argument 
of the Attorney General was simply this— 
it is the prerogative of the Crown to make 
a treaty, to construe that treaty, and to ex- 
ecute that treaty, and the representatives 
of the people have no right on the part of 
their constituents, to ask how and for what 
reason they are to pay large sums of money 
under it, even though they have reason to 
believe that there has been a violation of 
an Act of Parliament. He never knew a 
more gross violation of an Act of Parliament 
than was here disclosed, and he never knew 
a more dangerous doctrine than that which 
the Attorney-Gencral had laid down. It 
came with an extraordinary bad grace from 
those who professed to be such decided Re- 
formers. They now broached the most arbi- 
trary doctrines when no Reform Bill was 
before the House, but to-morrow, when that 
Bill came under discussion, doctrines of a 
most opposite description would be laiddown. 
He wished to learn the legal argument in 
this case; but, although he used his best 
attention, he could not hear any thing of 
the kind. The Attorney General said, in 


arguing the question, “ I have had access 
to information which is not before the 
House ; you, therefore can form no opinion 
upon it: but still there can be no doubt of 
the fairness of the deduction which I have 
drawn from that information.” Surely the 
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House would not be satisfied with such a 
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declaration as that. It was a remarkable 
fact, that all the hon. Members who rose 
to oppose the motion founded their argu- 
ment on a different basis. The noble Lord 
rested on the Act of Parliament ; the next 
hon. Member relied on the severance of 
Belgium from Holland by the instrument- 
ality of England; while the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Attorney General 
quoted certain papers in their defence. 
That House, he must say, would want 
Reform indeed, if it allowed itself to be 
misled from the path of duty by such con- 
tradictory statements. ‘The terms of the 
treaty were, that the payment should con- 
tinue until Belgium had passed away from 
Holland. The phrase was “ passed away.” 
Could there be found in language a more 
comprehensive phrase? He would ask of 
all Englishmen, had not Belgium “ passed 
away” from Holland? He would ask, had 
it not been severed from Holland? Was 
there, he demanded, a single solitary qua- 
lification in the case to justify them in 
saying, that, under the treaty, this payment 
ought to be continued? There was not 
one. If Ministers had come down fairly to 
Parliament, and stated that the spirit of 
the treaty demanded their interference—if 
they had declared that unforeseen circum- 
stances rendered it necessary that a morc 


extensive latitude should be given to the 


operation of the treaty, he would have been 
the last man to oppose the application, al- 
though the moncy thus supplied might 
have been swept into the coflers of Russia 
to assist in the accomplishment of those 
objects to which the Gazette of Moscow 
had alluded. But he never would consent 
that an Act of Parliament should be thus 
grossly violated. If, on this occasion, hon. 
Members so far forgot their duty to their 
constituents as to vote against the resolu- 
tions, they would thereby establish the pre- 
cedent that Ministers could apply the public 
money, without the consent of that House, 
in furtherance, perhaps, of objects that 
might be detrimental to the public interests. 
The House would then be compelled to 
accede to treaties having pecuniary obliga- 
tions attached to them, which it seemed the 
House was not to be the judge of. It was 
simply to be called on to pay the money 
when it might be required, without know- 
ing the reasons for the payment. Such 
encroachments on the public purse, if toler- 
ated, would go far to prevent their inter- 
fering effectually hereafter, wherever ne 
cessity should require it. 
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The Attorney-General denied that there 
was any discrepancy whatever between his 
statement and that of his right hon. friend 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and utterly 
disclaimed any desire to keep the documents 
secret on which he had founded his opinion. 

Lord John Russell said, as the question 
appeared to involve a charge against the 
Ministry of which he formed a part, of ap- 
plying the public money without parlia- 
mentary authority, he must admit a very 
important principle was attached to its 
consideration. Great pains, had been taken 
not only to hold this up in a strong light, 
but also to introduce this subject as a ques- 
tion of economy. He could not view it in 
either of these characters. It was not a 
question of economy or of dispensing with 
an Act of Parliament, but the question be- 
fore them was, whether they should violate 
the national faith. He, for one, would not 
consent, for the sum of 5,000,000/. to barter 
the honour and faith of England. Gentle- 
men opposite had relied on the express 
letters and words of the treaty. Was this, 
then, a question that depended merely on 
the terms of the treaty? Was nothing else 
to be considered? Were they, in their 
consideration, to be bounded by the terms 
alone? Were they to look no further? 
Those who were selected to consider the 
subject, thought that they were not to 
be so bounded. Lord Grenville was de- 
cidedly of opinion, that it was not a ques- 
tion of the letter, but of the spirit of the 
treaty; for, that noble Lord said, in his 
Letter which had been read by his right 
hon. friend. ‘All that is officially known 
‘ tome on this subject is, that the legal and 
‘ political authorities to whom the con- 
‘ sideration of these high matters properly 
‘ belongs, have advised his Majesty to con- 
‘ sider himself as still bound, in mainte- 
‘nance of the national good faith, to con- 
* tinue their payments ; and, as far as my 
‘ humble judgment extends, I trust I can- 
‘not err in determining, under these cir- 
‘cumstances, to discharge my own more 
‘ limited duty, in obeying, as before, their 
‘ Lordships’ orders in this behalf.’ And the 
noble Lord said this, because it was a ques- 
tion which more particularly belonged to 
the high legal and political authorities of 
the country. It was a question of the in- 
terpretation of a treaty, and it was not to 
be taken according to the mere letter, while 
Lord Grenville meant, of course, to allow 
the Auditor of the Exchequer to draw the 
money. The hon. and learned Member 


(Mr. Pollock) who spoke early in the De- 
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bate, admitted that this was not a question 
as to the mere letter of the treaty, but ac- 
cording to the spirit of it. But, as was 
said by his noble friend (Lord Althorp), 
there were other considerations than the 
mere words to be taken into consideration 
before this House could come to a satis- 
factory determination—there were circum- 
stances peculiar to this treaty which ought 
not to be lost sight of. It had been argued 
on the other side that they were to allow 
to Russia certain sums of money on certain 
considerations, and the chief of them were, 
that the Belgian provinces which had been 
united to Holland should continue to be- 
long to that Power, but, if they became an 
independent State, that the payment of this 
money should cease. But this was not the 
view of the contracting Power, for the 
first words of the preamble of the second 
treaty of the 19th of May, 1815, were 
these—‘ His Majesty, the king of the Ne- 
‘ therlands, being desirous, upon the final 
‘re-union of the Belgian provinces with 
Holland, to render to the Allied Powers 
who were parties to the Treaty concluded 
at Chaumont on the Ist of March, 1814, 
a suitable return for the heavy expense 
incurred by them in delivering the said 
territories from the power of the enemy ; 
and the said Powers having, in consider- 
ation of arrangements made with each 
other, mutually agreed to waive their 
several pretensions under this head in 
favour of his Majesty the emperor of all 
the Russias, &c.’* Thus it appeared that 
the sum of money to be paid to Russia was 
partly in consideration of the deliverance of 
Europe from the hands of the ruler of 
France ; and he would ask, whether the in- 
surrection at Brussels ought to be a suf- 
ficient reason to induce us to abandon the 
engagement which we had entered into 
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jointly with Holland fcr the payment of 


this loan. It was, then, on the general in- 
terpretation of the treaty, taking into con- 
sideration all its bearings, and all the cir- 
cumstances connected with it, that they 
were to decide, and not on the interpretation 
of a single phrase. If they refused to act 
under this Treaty, would not Russia havea 
right to say, “It is true there is a separa- 
tion between Holland and Belgium, but 
that separation was effected against my wish 
—I have taken no part in procuring it—I 
have not yet ratified it; and will you, on the 
ground of such a separation, which I deny 
to exist, refuse to pay me the sum which by 
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treaty you owe me?” The course taken 
by the hon, Gentlemen to-night was, hecon- 
ceived, mostextraordinary. ‘They camedown 
with a direct vote of censure upon Ministers, 
without calling for papers, without any 
allusion to the circumstances which had oc- 
curred in 1830 and 1831, and on which 
they must be aware that the interpretation 
of the Treaty might in a very great de- 
gree depend. He never knew such a vote 
of censure proposed against any Administra- 
tion, without preliminary inquiry, without 
previous investigation. If they were sup- 
posed to be unfit for the situation which 
they held—let the question be fairly put 
and tried upon its own merits. The whole 
intention of this Motion evidently was, to 
censure Ministers without previous discus- 
sion or inquiry. The proposition was brought 
forward under the pretence of economy and 
retrenchment, by those who never had at- 
tempted to carry economy and retrench- 
ment into effect. And this course they pur- 
sued because they were hostile to the Go- 
vernment, which was engaged in a measure 
which they could not bear to see carried. 
His Majesty’s Ministers were attached to 
economy, but they never would, in pursuit 
of economy, recommend any measure which 
appeared to them calculated to disparage 
the public faith. The candour of his 
noble friend (Lord Althorp) had been 
spoken of, and he must express a hope that 
those who had given his noble friend credit 
for that candour and manly bearing, would 
not inflict upon his character the disgrace 
of having disposed of the money of the 
people of England without a due consider- 
ation of her honour and her engagements. 
Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that when his 
noble friend, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, stated that the Government had acted 
with the concurrence of the noble Lord, 
the Auditor of the Exchequer, he was sure 
that he could not intend to convey to the 
House that meaning which his words were 
naturally calculated to bear. It was quite 
impossible that he could mean to say, that 
the Auditor of the Exchequer had expressed 
his “concurrence” in the propriety of this 
payment. He (Mr. Wynn) had requested 
the Secretary of the Treasury to read his 
noble relation’s letter to the House. He 
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had not himself previously seen it, and he 
had had no communication with Lord 
Grenville on the subject. From his know- 
ledge, however, of Lord Grenville’s general 
opinions, he had felt deeply impressed with 
the extreme improbability that they should 
agree in the construction of the treaty now 
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contended for by the noble Lord. He, 
therefore, had begged the letter might be 
read. The House had now heard it, and 
he appealed to them, whether it in any 
respect supported the assertion that had 
been made. The Secretary to the Treasury 
had taken great credit for the candour and 
fairness of the Government, in laying 
before the law officers Lord Grenville’s 
letter, with the statement of doubts which ° 
it enclosed, but without any counter-state- 
ment or comment whatever, which might 
tend to influence their opinion. Hearing 
this, he was not a little surprised since to 
learn from the Attorney General, that a 
case on this very question had previously 
been submitted to him and his learned 
colleagues by Government, accompanied, 
not only by the treaty, but by all the 
minutes of the conferences, and correspon- 
dence which had led to it, and that it was 
on the latter that their opinion was prin- 
cipally founded. Again, the noble Lord 
said, that the treaty had been referred to 
the consideration of the law officers of the 
Crown, and that it was upon their decision 
and advice that the Government had acted. 
When he heard this, he thought, and he 
was sure the House thought, that merely 
the treaty had been laid before the law 
officers of the Crown, who had been called 
upon to give an opinion on that alone. 
But the hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral had stated, that not only the treaty, 
but the minutes of all the conferences that 
were held at the making of it, were sub- 
mitted to the law advisers of the Govern- 
ment; and it was not on the mere letter 
of the treaty, but on a consideration of all 
the circumstances of the case, that these 
opinions were given. The noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) spoke of papers ne- 
cessary for a perfect knowledge of this case 
not having been demanded; but with 
whom did the blame of that non-produc- 
tion rest? If Ministers had any explana- 
tion to give, why did they not come down 
and explain their conduct, and why did 
they not bring down these papers and lay 
them before the House? Now, when they 
found, that a great impression had been 
created by this debate, they asked for time, 
and the pretence was resorted to, that this 
was brought forward as a party question. 
It was, however, no such thing, but the 
House of Commons was called upon to act 
as judge in a matter of the highest im- 
portance. It was a usual course, when 
notice was given of a debate on any pars 
ticular subject, for the Government to 
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send down any papers or documents that 
might either elucidate the subject, or tend 
to justify their conduct. It was impos- 
sible for persons not in office to be aware of 
the existence of all the documents that 
might be necessary to the proper under- 
standing of any case; and it was not very 
decent for the noble Lord to complain of the 
want of that information which it rested 
with himself to produce. Of course, in a 
case of this nature, his right hon. friend 
must have depended on the noble Lord and 
his colleagues to furnish every information 
which could in the least degree tend to 
justify their own conduct. The noble 
Lord knew that this subject was mooted in 
the House on the 16th of December, and 
ample opportunity had, therefore, been 
afforded to prepare all the necessary inform- 
ation ; but not a single document had been 
laid upon the table. The object for which 
he supported the present motion was, not 
to criminate his Majesty’s Ministers, but 
that he felt himself bound, sitting as he 
did in that House, as a judge on the con- 
struction of a treaty in which the people 
of England were deeply concerned, to give 
a fair and candid opinion on the case. Let 
him remind the House of the magnitude 
of the sum in question, and allude to the 
importance of their decision. Instead of 
this being merely a party question, between 
opposite sides, brought forward merely with 
a view of obtaining a vote of censure on 
Ministers, the decision was of much more 
importance. If the House should negative 
these Resolutions, the payment of this sum 
annually would be established ; because it 
would be impossible afterwards to recede or 
refuse the payment.. We must continue to 
pay it, whether Holland continued or not. 
If it was refused to the emperor of Russia, 
he would say “the Parliament of Great 
Britain had determined by a solemn vote, 
that his money was to be paid to him, not- 
withstanding the severance of Belgium 
from Holland, and it was ridiculous to 
suppose that it could be broken through.” 
It was a question between the emperor of 
Russia on the one hand, and the people of 
England on the other; and that House, as 
the guardian of the public purse, was called 
upon to give a solemn judgment on the 
subject. ‘The result of this Motion would 
be of serious consequence; for if it was 
rejected, it would then go forth to Europe, 
that that House considered the conduct of 
Ministers justifiable, and the engagement 
to pay the money would be valid ; and the 
payment could never with decency be re- 
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fused. As to any understanding, or curious 
construction of treaties, no private engage 
ment, not communicated to Parliament, 
could bind either the Parliament or the 
people. This payment was originally sanc- 
tioned by Parliament for the purpose of 
giving Russia a direct interest in main- 
taining the union and integrity of the newly 
constituted kingdom of the Netherlands ; 
but from what had fallen from the noble 
Lord, the Paymaster of the Forces, it 
would appear as if it was now proposed 
(without any fresh authority from Par- 
liament) to continue it as a reward to 
the emperor of Russia for his forbear- 
ance in not coming forward to prevent that 
dismemberment of territory which had 
taken place ; was it then to be understood 
that this payment was to be continued, in 
order to bribe that monarch to a policy the 
very reverse of that which it had been the 
object of the treaty to establish? Was it 
not too much to ask the House of Commons 
to consent to the payment of 5,000,000/. 
sterling, for the purpose of obtaining the 
sanction of the emperor of Russia to the 
separation of Belgium from Holland? A 
subsequent Government might interpret the 
treaty in a different sense, and withhold 
the payment unless Russia interfered to 
prevent that separation. The noble Lord 
implied that the emperor of Russia had 
agreed, with some reluctance, to the policy 
that had been pursued with reference to 
Belgium and Holland; and from the 
language of the noble Lord it might 
be inferred that the continuance of the 
payment of this money was nothing more 
or less than a bribe to him for his neutrality. 
The Parliament was called upon, then, to 
sanction the payment of large sums of 
money in order to secure the adherence of 
Russia to a particular line of policy, which 
was thought to be a desirable object. The 
Government was bound to shew, that its 
policy with respect to Belgium and Hol- 
land had been good, on which he had very 
considerable doubts, not conceiving it cal- 
culated to uphold the character or to ad- 
vance the interests of thecountry. It was 
the duty of Ministers to make out a case 
in their justification, and it was too much 
for them to state as an excuse, that certain 
papers ought to have been laid upon the 
Table. ‘The English Parliament was called 
on to come to a conclusion upon the evi- 
dence already furnished. Were they to 
understand that a payment of money was 
contrary to the words of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and at the same time to be told they 
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ing it, because it was in unison with the 
spirit of a treaty? Such an excuse would 
never induce the House to neglect its duty 
on such an important question. If the 
House went to a vote upon this subject, he 
must vote in favour of the Resolution. At 
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the same time, if Ministers had any other | 


information to produce, he should be ready 
to give it his full consideration, but as 


they had not offered any, or given an 


intimation that any such was forthcoming, 


he should feel it his duty to vote for the | 


Motion. 
servations with reference to the question 
of maintaining the union between Belgium 
and Holland. 
Governments had made the greatest sacri- 
fices for the sake of preserving this union, 
and maintaining a power sufficiently 
strong to support herself against the at- 
tacks of her neighbours. ‘That was the 
inducement to preserve the union between 
Belgium and Holland. ‘That was the chief 
object of the Congress of Vienna in 1815, 
the result of which met with the approba- 
tion of the Parliament and the country. 
He, for one, lamented that the House of 
Orange which had been twice raised up by 
Providence to be the instrument of the de- 
liverance of Europe—which had rendered 
such eminent services in the cause of free- 
dom and the progress of civilization—which 
had so nobly distinguished itself in the last 
war—should have its interests separated 
from those of Great Britain, with which 
country it had always had so intimate a con- 
nexion. He regretted, that the interests 
of that illustrious house should be sacri- 
ficed ; and, above all, for a course of policy, 
the success of which was very doubtful. 
In the present case, it was clear that Hol- 
land had declined to pay her share of the 
loan, and he thought that, to a certain ex- 
tent, she was justified in doing so. In- 
deed, he thought, if the payment was to 
be continued, Holland could make out as 
good a case to receive part of it as Russia, 
since it was originally given as a compen- 
sation for the Dutch colonies. By the 
treaties it was agreed, that, on certain con- 
ditions, a sum of money should be paid to 
the emperor of Russia, but in case these 
conditions were not completed, the treaty 
was to be void. He did not think such a 
claim could now be made, and he was sure, 
that if any impartial persons were appealed 
to, they would disallow it without  hesita- 
tion. Indeed he had, for the first time 


that night, heard that the emperor of Rus- 
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should commit a breach of faith in not pay- sia had refused to sanction the proceedings 
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with regard to Belgium, and that he was 
an unwilling party to the negotiations that 
were now going on with respect to that 
subject. He had thought, until he had 
been better informed by the noble Lord, 
the Paymaster of the Forces, that the five 
Powers were acting in unison, with a view 
to settle the question on a firm basis. If, 
however, that was not the case, the House 
ought to have been made acquainted with 
the circumstance at an earlier period. _ They 
were now called upon to come to a vote 
upon this important subject, and, after all 
the attention he had been able to bestow 
upon it, he could not refuse his assent to the 
Resolutions proposed by his right hon. 
friend ; but at the same time he should be 
happy, in order that they might have any 
further information which the noble Lord 
might furnish, considering it necessary to 
the full undersianding of the subject, to 
adjourn the discussion for a short time. 

Lord John Russell disclaimed the con- 
struction put upon what he said with re- 
spect to the emperor of Russia, who, in his 
opinion, would not be influenced by pecu- 
niary considerations, 

Mr. Hunt begged to tell his Majesty’s 
Ministers, and the House generally, that 
the result of that night’s division would be 
regarded with the utmost anxiety by the 
nation. Every Member who had a con- 
stituent to boast of would be accountable 
for his vote, and would have to answer for 
it. He was an economist, and, seeing the 
present state of the country he should 
support the Resolutions which the right 
hon. Gentleman near him had moved, if it 
were only on the score of economy; but, 
independently of that, if he understood 
rightly, an attempt had been made to inter- 
fere with the privileges—nay, with the 
authority—of that House. That was a 
thing which he could never sanction. The 
noble Lord, in vindicating the conduct of 
the Government, said that the question had 
been referred to the law officers of the 
Crown, and that Ministers had only acted in 
conformity with the written opinion which 
those legal officers had given. He must 
say that he agreed with the hon. Member 
who told the noble Lord that, in doing so, 
he had referred the question to good au- 
thority, but had taken very bad advice. 
Much had been said about the question 
having been brought forward in the abe 
sence of certain papers. Those papers 
were in the possession of Ministers, and, 
if they could have been in the slightest de« 
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gree available to defend their conduct, it 
was idle to suppose that they would not 
have triumphantly produced them. The 
agitation which prevailed in the country 
would be sooner settled by questions of this 
nature than by a great noise made about 
Reform. The people would see what they 
had to expect from those who backed Mi- 
nisters in every proposition they made, 
however absurd it might be; this was a 
question to try whether a man was for re- 
trenchment or not. He knew that if the 
late Government had paid this money, the 
outcry that would have been raised by 
those who were now in place, would have 
roused the whole country. ‘The hon. 
member for Thetford said truly, that there 
was not a public Meeting that could not 
perfectly understand the question. There 
was no disguising the simple fact that money 
had been paid without the authority of 
Parliament, and he should be glad to see 
the Member who represented a body of 
constituents uphold that doctrine on the 
hustings. The vote of the House that 
night would be an earnest of what they 
might expect from Reform. For his part, 
he would not be satisfied with a vote of 
censure, but would vote that Ministers 
should pay the amount out of their own 
pockets. 

Sir Robert Peel rose amidst loud cries of 
“adjourn ” from the Treasury Benches. He 
said, he hoped at least that those Gentlemen 
who clamoured for adjournment would not 
accuse him and his friends of wishing to 
delay the Reform Bill. Seeing the argu- 
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ments which had been brought forward in 
opposition to the Motion, he did not sup- | 
pose the House weuld consent to an ad- | 
journment. The question lay in a very) 
small compass. It was not whether there 
existed on the part of this country an en- | 
gagement-—an honourable obligation to- ; 

wards another state, but simply ‘whether a 
immienns of the Government was justi- | 
fied, by the terms of an Act of Parlia-! 
ment, in continuing a payment to Russia, | 
after the separation of Belgium from Hol- ! 
land? When, therefore, the noble Lord | 
(LordJohn Russell) said that nobody had yet | 
given an opinion as to the binding nature | 
of our engagement to Russia, the answer 
simply was, that nobody was prepared to ex- 
press that opinion, because he had not that 
information which would enable him to form 
one. When the noble Lord laid the docu- 
ments on the Table, he might have a dif- 
ferent opinion upon the subject from that 
which he had at present, and far was 
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he from wishing to derive any advantage 
from a technical construction of a statute ; 
for if an equitable or moral obligation had 
been contracted, he cared not for the letter 
of the law, but was prepared to keep strict 
good faith with Russia. But he wouid not 
consent to issue money by virtue of an Act 
which gave no authority for its payment. 
There could not be a doubt that the issue 
was not justified by that Act. If there were 
secret engagements, had not the time arrived 
now, after the lapse of fifteen years, when, 
without inconvenience, they might be laid 
before Parliament, and the nature of the 
obligation which they involved publicly 
declared? If the time had not come, it was 
decidedly the duty of Ministers to commu- 
nicate to the House, by a message from the 
Crown, that such engagements existed, and 
that it was not consistent with the good of 
the public service to make them known. 
Even in the case that in the absence of any 
engagements, patent or secret, the publie 
interests, on account of recent events, re- 
quired the continuance of this payment, 
then, likewise, should Ministers have come 
down to the House of Commons and declared 
the fact, and, if they could not disclose all 
the circumstances, ask for a vote of credit. 
But certainly they should not have taken 
that most unwarrantable course of vindicat- 
ing this issue by pretending an authority 
which the law did not give. The House 
of Commons never would support such an 
erroneous, such a gross construction of an 
Act of Parliament. The line of defence 
adopted by the Ministers proved their con- 
viction that they were doing that which 
was not right. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer sheltered himself under the wing 
of the Solicitor General; the noble Lord, 
the Paymaster of the Forces, crouched 
under the gown of Lord Grenville, and 
' finding that it could give him no protection, 
as a last hole wherein to rush, he earths 
himself in Reform. From thence he in- 
vokes the assistance of Reformers, and asks 
for their vote, not on the merits of the 
question, but on the ground of their attach- 
ment to Reform. Was there ever so childish 
an appeal? So, because men had agreed 


| with Government on the Reform Bill, they 


were to surrender the humble privilege of 
being able to interpret a simple treaty and 
Act of Parliament. Why, what was the 
object of Reform? They had been repeat- 
edly told, that it was to ensure a more strict 
attention on the part of the House Com- 
mons to the public expenditure—to give 
the Representatives of the people an efficient 
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control over the public money. And were 
Reformers to be the allies of the noble 
Lord? Were they to manifest their at- 
tachment to Reform, by an utter disregard 
of the objects of Reform, to promote the 
means, by a sacrifice of the end of Reform? 
The noble Lord said, that Ministers were 
taken by surprise: he denied it. So far 
back as the 16th of December, he had 
himself stated his doubts upon the le- 
gality of the issue, and recommended 
Ministers to take it into their serious con- 
sideration. No payment was to be made 
until the 5th of January. Nothing could 
have been more easy than for the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
have come down, stated his doubts upon 
the letter of the Act, and demanded a new 
one, to carry into effect our equitable en- 
gagement—if such, indeed, existed. After 
the warning the noble Lords had received, 
to say they were taken by surprise, was 
acting neither according to the manliness 
nor the candour which had been ascribed to 
them. The question was, if, under the joint 
authority of the Convention and an Act of 
Parliament, the noble Lord, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, was justified in paying 
the money? As he had before observed, he 
did not know whether there were or were 
not any secret engagements, but on the 
words of the treaty he certainly had no 
authority for the payment. It was con- 
tended by Ministers, that, by the spirit of 
the treaty, if not by the letter, the pay- 
ment was to continue in every possible case 
of the separation of Belgium from Holland, 
excepting one, namely, their severance by 
external violence. ‘To prove this construc- 
tion of the treaty, the Solicitor General 
referred them to the cotemporary speeches 
of those by whom the treaty had been 
made. He (Sir Robert Peel) was content 
to try the spirit of the treaty by this test. 
On the 26th of May, 1815, Lord Castle- 
reagh stated in that House, that the em- 
peror of Russia was to be relieved from the 
charge of the Dutch loan, that this coun- 
try was to bear her share of that charge ; 
‘but, ’ said Lord Castlereagh, ‘ only so 
‘long as the Netherlands should belong to 
‘ the House of Orange.* And again, in 
reference to the payment of the Russian 
debt by us, ‘ it was to be contingent on the 
‘ preservation of the Low Countries to the 
‘ House of Orange.’t So that they not 
only had the terms of the treaty itself, but 
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the speech of the Minister of the Crown 
who made it, to prove that his construc- 
tion of that treaty was the right one. 
‘ But then,’ said the Attorney General, ‘do 
‘ not take the construction of the treaty from 
‘the English version of it... The English 
version is too plain, too decisive, against 
him; it contemplates but too clearly the 
separation of the two countries, either by 
“ severing,” that is, by ferce, or by “ passing 
away.” © Look,’ said the Attorney General, 
‘to the version of the treaty in French.’ 
What, then, are the corresponding terms in 
the French version? Soustraire a la domi- 
nation —* and these terms apply exclu- 
sively,’ says the Attorney General, ‘ to a 
case of separarion effected by external force. 
He denied this doctrine of the Attorney 
General. He contended, that those terms, 
soustraire & la domination, included a sepa- 
ration effected by revolt, as well as a separa- 
tion effected by foreign armies. He held 
in his hand a volume lately published by 
the Dutch government, which contained 
authentic copies of all the late protocols 
and diplomatic correspondence relating to 
the separation of Belgium from Holland. 
In one of these documents the Dutch mi- 
nister is speaking of the separation of Lim- 
burg and Luxemburg from Holland—a 
separation about to be effected, not by 
foreign arms, but by negotiation following 
on civil contest. What are the terms in 
French made use of by the Dutch Minister 
to describe the result of such negotiation ? 
He says the effect of it will be “ de les 
soustraire a l’autorité legitime.” The words 
clearly used by this Minister to express se- 
paration by consent and treaty are the very 
words which the Attorney General says 
can only apply to a separation by foreign 
arms. A)l the learned Gentlemen, oppo- 
site, however, pledged their reputation 
as lawyers, that their constructéon of the 
treaty was the correct one. They support- 
ed their position by arguments involving 
doctrines so objectionable, that he must at- 
tribute the use of them to a complete 
blindness as to their bearings. The first of 
these arguments was, that we had been 
parties to the separation, and were, there- 
fore, not entitled to profit by our own act. 
To relieve themselves from a blunder, hon. 
Gentlemen were eager to charge themselves 
with a crime. The Attorney General said, 
that the separation of the Netherlands from 
Holland had been effected by the procure- 
ment of England. What! with all our 
doctrines of non-interference—with all our 
desire to maintain the power and dignity 
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of the king of the Netherlands—had we, 
then, been main agents and instruments in 
diminishing them? And had the Nether- 
lands been actually lost to that sovereign 
through the procurement of England? He 
should be sorry if Ministers really had such 
a defence; but he was ready to deny that 
they were parties to the separation, in any 
sense which continued this pecuniary ob- 
ligation upon the country. So far from 
our being parties to the separation, the 
Prime Minister of England had positively 
denied that we had anything to do with it. 
On the first day of the Session, Earl Grey 
was reported to have said, ‘The noble 
‘ Earl had said, that the king of the Nether- 
‘lands was reduced to narrow limits, and 
‘had been deprived of his provinces. But 
‘had the present Ministers done this? Was 
“it not done before they came into office ? 
‘And had not the noble Duke who was at 
‘the head of the late Administration openly 
‘declared that the two countries were so 
‘ separated that he looked upon the re-union 
‘of them as impossible ?’* The present 
Ministers, then, were in no way responsible 
for the separation. Were the late Minis- 
ters more responsible? So far from it, 
our original interference was at the express 
demand of the Court of Holland. If we 
had been fomenting intrigues in the Ne- 
therlands to induce them to declare them- 
selves separated from Holland, we ought 
not to have profited by our own wrong and 
injustice ; and we should not have been re- 
lieved from our obligations. But if treatiesen- 
tered into at the same time did impose upon 
us, in certain cases, the duty of meeting our 
allies and conferring on a difficult state of 
affairs, it would be monstrous, because we 
had fulfilled the conditions of those treaties, 
and done all we could to diminish the evils 
of separation, that we should be made 
answerable for that event. The very first 
protocol of the 4th September begins by 
setting forth that the king of the Nether- 
lands invites the Powers who were parties to 
the Treaty of Paris, to consult with him on 
the best means of terminating the struggles 
which had broken out in his dominions. 
The very protocol, too, which determines 
the separation of Holland from Belgium, 
expressly speaks of it as having been caused 
by events over which we had no control. In 
fact, as had been justly observed by an 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Pollock), 
Russia was as much a party to the separa- 
tion as we were. How then continue re- 


* See ante, p. 82. 
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sponsible to Russia? Another argument 
urged by the other side—most dangerous in 
its consequences, and still more extraordi- 
nary in its principle—was, that in whatever 
way the severance of the Netherlands from 
Holland might take place, except by actual 
foreign attack, our obligations to pay this 
debt would still continue. Now, suppose the 
case that France had maintained a power- 
ful party in the Netherlands, and had, 
by fomenting intrigues, induced Belgium 
to declare foran alliance and connection with 
France—there would then have been no 
necessity for actual aggression upon the 
part of France, in order to her gaining 
Belgium from Holland; and yet, “even 
then,” said the Ministers, “our obligations 
would have continued ; for the separation 
would not have been effected by external 
violence.” Suppose, upon the Belgians 
electing the Duke de Nemours for their 
ruler, he had taken possession of the throne 
of Belgium without marching a single 
French soldier into that territory—why, 
even then, according to the doctrine of the 
Ministers, England would continue bound 
by her engagements. Is it possible that 
such a doctrine can be maintained? First, 
we are to be at an enormous expense in 
repairing and maintaining fortifications for 
the express purpose of protecting from 
France the United Kingdom of Belgium 
and Holland ; and when Belgium shall have 
been re-annexed to France, we are not only 
to lose the money expended on the fortifi- 
cations ; but we are to continue payments 
which we only undertook to pay on the ex- 
press condition that Belgium should not be 
re-annexed to France, but continue united 
with Holland. The whole case, from the 
beginning to the end, was too clear to admit 
of any doubt. Look, then, at the Resolu- 
tions moved by his right hon. friend. The 
first and second Resolutions were a mere 
recital of facts—aquotation from the terms 
of an Act of Parliament and a convention 
which no one could dispute. The third 
Resolution was called a vote of censure 
by the noble Lord opposite ; but, in point 
of fact, it only implied so much of cen- 
sure as was necessary to vindicate the 
authority of this House. He would appeal 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite, as logicians, 
to say, whether their logic would permit 
them to take the course recommended by 
the noble Lord? They were to admit the 
two first propositions, and then deny the 
conclusion drawn from them. Said the noble 
Lord, “although I admit your major, and 
do not object to your minor, yet, I must 
21 
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object to the conclusion legitimately to be 
drawn from them. Nay, | must affirm the 
reverse.” According to the noble Lord, 
the House was to negative the third Reso- 
lution, and so affirm that it is in conformity 
with the Act of Parliament to continue 
these payments. He hoped that those Gen- 
tlemen who were the warmest advocates 
of Reform would claim, on this occasion, 
the privilege of judging for themselves 
whether or no the authority of Parliament 
was to be vindicated. ‘The arguments for 
Reform he had yet heard urged, had not 
appeared to him extremely cogent ; but if 
the noble Lord opposite carried his amend- 
ment—if he could persuade the House to 
adopt any thing so contrary to the truth— 


to the plain manifest truth—the conduct | 


of those who voted for him would supply 
an argument for Reform much more power- 
ful than any which their reason or inge- 
nuity had yet discovered. 

Viscount Palmerston concurred with the 
opening observations of his right hon. friend 
who had just sat down, in saying that the 


question Jay in a nut-shell, and that the | 


arguments upon it had been all exhausted 
previous to his rising. Beyond that point 
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our engagements. How, then, had the 
Treasury violated the Act of Parliament, 
when it was not shewn that the tenor of 
our engagements did not warrant the issue 
of the money? His right hon. friend 
said, he would not prenounce an opinion 
upon those engagements, because he had 
not the documents before him upon which 
to do so, and yet he maintained, that Mi- 
nisters had not acted according to those 
engagements. It was said to be unconsti- 
tutional for the Crown to assume the power 
to interpret treaties. As was said by his 
learned friend, it was the prerogative of 
the Crown to make treaties, and if they 
contained provisions like the present, they 
must receive the sanction of Parliament. 
But the approbation of Parliament, and 
the authority of the Crown being given, it 
was not the duty of Ministers to come down 
on every occasion in which a question might 
arise as to the interpretation of the treaty, 
but in cases of that sort to act upon their 
own responsibility ; these were the amount 
of the doctrines stated by his learned friend, 
und he contended they were perfectly con- 
| stitutional ; he affirmed it was not the duty 


| 
|of Ministers to come down and ask the 


his concurrence did not go; for, instead of | advice of Parliament upon every question 


thinking that they who supported the pro- 
positions of the right hon. Gentleman had 
made out that sort of triumphant case 
which his right hon. friend thought had 
been established, he must assert, that he 
never heard any question supported by 
arguments so contradictory, or so little 
calculated to carry conviction to any un- 
prejudiced mind. The hon. member for 
Preston (who seemed only the condensation 
of the inconsistencics of all his friends) in- 
cluded in one sentence two arguments 
diametrically opposed to each other. At one 
time it was said, that this was a dry question 


‘of law, arising out of the construction of an 


Act of Parliament. At another it was 
boldly asserted, that the law had nothing 
to do with it, but, that the question de- 
pended upon the actual nature of our en- 
gagements. One hon. Gentleman reminded 
the House, with something like an agony 
of economy, that 5,000,000/. of money 


was depending upon the vote, whilst another | 
disclaimed the use of any such argument. | 
His right hon. friend (Sir Robert Peel) | 
contended, that a subordinate department | 
of the Government had violated the previ- | 


sions of an Act of Parliament ; but in what 
did that violation consist? The Act said, 
that these payments should be made so long 


as they were consistent with the tenor of 


| that might arise, but they were to act in 
'such cases according to their own discre- 
tion, subject, of course, to the animadver- 
sions of Parliament. In this case, it was 
necessary the House should look to the 
situation in which the Government was 
placed, and what was the nature of the 
object to be obtained. The treaty was 
framed on the principle that it was to form 
a powerful State in the Netherlands, as a 
barrier against France; to accomplish which, 
Belgium and Holland were united in one 
kingdom, to be ruled by the House of 
Nassau. It was necessary, to perfect this 
arrangement, that Russia should become a 
party to it, as the armies of that Power had 
so materially assisted in the liberation of 
those provinces; but in the first instance 
Russia objected to the plan, and her reluct- 
ance was only overcome by the exertions 
of this country, who was thought then to 
| have a manifest interest in completing the 
\arrangement. It was well known, that 
Russia had strong claims at that time to 
the gratitude of Europe; she had made 
enormous sacrifices to maintain the integrity 
of all existing monarchies against the mili- 
tary sway ef Napoleon. After repelling the 
invaders from her own territory, she made 
common cause with Europe, aud considered 
herself entitled to some recompense, Le- 
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cause her interests would be injured by the | 


proposed union between the two countries, 
and the sole recompense she demanded was 
the present loan—that was, that England 
should join Holland in securing the pay- 
ment of that loan, and in the discharge of 
her previous debt to Holland. Of her own 
accord (and this was important to the 
question) the payment of the loan was 
made contingent on the integrity of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands—that was, 
Russia knew that it was a matter of para- 
mount importance to England, that the 
union of the kingdoms of Belgium and 
Holland under cne monarchy, should be 
observed inviolably by all other nations ; 
and accordingly Russia, solely with a view 
to manifest her ardent desire to co-operate 
with England, declared, in the terms of the 
treaty, that the loan should cease to be 
obligatory when a separation between Bel- 
gium and Holland had taken place. If it 
had been the policy of England to declare 
against the union of these kingdoms, Russia 
would, in the spirit with which she volun- 
teered this condition of the loan, have 
equally co-operated with what she con- 
ceived to be the predilections of England, 
and have made the separation the basis of 
the loan. And, he asked, was this gratui- 
tous generosity on the part of Russia to be 
now turned against herself by those in 
whose favour she had volunteered? Even 
upon the separation argument, on which the 
right hon. Gentleman dwelt with so much 
satisfaction, Russia was entitled to a con- 
tinuance of her payments. It had been 
said, that if we are parties to the separation 
of Belgium from Holland, we are guilty of 
a crime; but he said, that the English 
Government were not the cause of that 
separation, but, after it had once taken 
place, it was the duty of the Government 
to make the best of the circumstances in 
which we were placed. They certainly 
refused to take those steps which were 
absolutely necessary to secure the possession 
of Belgium to the king of Holland ; that 
was, having recourse to military measures. 
And supposing they had adopted those 
steps, it would have been impossible to 
have receded, and the inevitable consequence 
would have been, that a general war would 
have been kindled throughout Europe. 
But instead of this, Government, conjointly 
with the other great Powers, used all their 
endeavours to preserve peace, and happily 
they had hitherto succeeded. These were 


the principles on which they had acted, 
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act. They had been partics to the separa< 
tion of Belgium from Holland, but their 
object was, to secure peace, instead of risk« 
ing the plunging Europe in blood. They 
had not taken upon themselves the heavy 
responsibility of involving Europe in war, 
and, above all, on a matter of principle. It 
would, too, have been a war of opinion, 
and the consequences must have been most 
lamentable. This country would have 
been obliged to go on when she was once 
engaged, and, although we might possibly 
restore the system of 1815, it would be our 
last effort. We had hitherto acted in 
concert with Russia and the other Powers, 
and he hoped such a course had been 
adopted as would place the peace of Europe 
on a firm basis; the greatest difficulties 
had been surmounted, and affairs in general 
were proceeding in a satisfactory train. 
Were Ministers now to turn round upon 
Russia, and exclaim, “ We have gone along 
with you eleven months in friendly negoti- 
ation to preserve the peace of Europe, and 
now we have got you to the point, and 
Belgium is severed from Holland, we will 
cease to pay you the money you claimed at 
our hands.” He did not know whether 
hon. Gentlemen wished such a line of 
policy to be adopted, but he should be sorry 
to belong to a Government which could 
conduct the affairs of the nation upon terms 
so base and degrading. Even on the sepa- 
ration argument, on which the right hon. 
Gentleman had rung the changes that even- 
ing, he contended, that Russia was entitled 
to a continuation of the payments. Had this 
separation been proved? Was it a matter 
of indisputable fact? [laughter.] Hon. 
Members laughed, but it was not clear to 
him that the king of Holland had, even as 
yet, admitted that any separation had taken 
place. He did not put that forward as a 
part of his case, but merely to shew the 
haste with which hon. Gentlemen came to 
their conclusions. The motion before the 
House was one of censure of his Majesty’s 
Government. If Ministers deserved it, in 
God's name let the censure fall upon them 
— if not, let not hon. Members be entrapped 
by the fraudulent device, that in voting for 
the present resolutions they were merely 
voting for a reduction of the public expend- 
iture. The question before the House 
simply was this—were the honour and 
character of England bound to continue 
the payments of the Russian loan? Asa 
gentleman, and a man of honour—as a 
servant of the Crown, and as a Member of 
Parliament, he solemnly declared: that he 
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thought that the reputation of England 
was involved in the negative of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s propositions. If the 
House should arrive at a contrary conclu- 
sion, he could only say, that he should not 
envy the English Minister who, after that 
decision, should enter into negotiations with 
foreign Powers. 

Mr. Paget moved, that the debate be 
then adjourned until Tuesday, in order to 
afford time for such a due {investigation 
as the great importance of the question 
demanded. 

Lord Althorp hoped the hon. Member 
would not persist in his Motion. It was 
unusual in cases of censure on the conduct 
of Ministers for the House to adjourn 
without coming to a decision ; and even if 
it were not the usual practice, he would, 
now that the debate was brought to a close, 
beseech hon. Members not to separate 
without coming to a decision. 

Mr. Paget had no other object in view 
than the public service, and would not, 
contrary to the sense of the House, persist 
in his Motion. 

Mr. Herries said, he would not detain 
the House many minutes, but there were 
one or two points to which he found it 
necessary torefer. The first was, as to the 
actual separation of Belgium from Hol- 
land. He had supposed it possible that 
such a plea might be thought of, but he 
really had not expected to hear it gravely 
advanced ; he was, therefore, astonished at 
the novel doctrine of the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for Foreign A ffairs,which 
was in effect that because the king of Hol- 
land had not given his consent to the sepa- 
ration of Holland and Belgium, therefore 
the separation had not taken place. Ac- 
cording to the same doctrine Louis Philip 
was not at present reigning in France, for he 
had not heard that Henry 5th had given 
his consent to the “ passing away” of that 
kingdom. The declaration of the noble 
Lord was moreover in the very teeth of his 
Majesty’s Speech at the opening of the 
Session. The words of that document 
were, ‘The arrangements which I an- 
‘nounced to you at the close of the last 
‘Session for the separation of Holland and 
‘Belgium has been followed by a treaty 
‘between the five Powers’ &c. It ap- 
peared, then, by the Speech from the Throne 
that the separation had taken place which 
the Foreign Secretary assured them was 
still doubtful. He contended that every 


payment which had been made since the 
King’s Speech was delivered was a direct 
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violation of the treaty—that these payments 
were to cease and determine as soon as the 
separation of Holland and Belgium was 
completed. At that late hour he would 
not attempt to recapitulate the arguments 
that had been urged against the Resolutions 
which he had proposed, and it was pro- 
bably unnecessary, for he felt satisfied that 
hitherto no answer had been given to the 
facts he had brought forward. He felt 
convinced it was incumbent on the House 
either to support the Resolutions he had 
offered, or at least to adopt some steps on the 
occasion of a similar effect and tendency. 

Viscount Palmerston had been, he hoped 
not wilfully, misrepresented by the right 
hon. Gentleman. He never said, that the 
king of Holland’s consent was what was 
wanting to constitute a separation of the 
Belgic and Dutch portion of his dominions, 
but had only expressed a doubt whether 
that monarch had ever admitted that a 
separation had taken place. 

The House divided on the previous 
question, viz. that the Resolution be now 
put; Ayes! 219; Noes 239—Majority for 
Ministers 20. 

The previous question was also put on 
the Second Resolution, and it passed in the 
negative without a division. 

The House again divided on the Third 
Resolution: Ayes 214; Noes 238—Ma- 
jority for Ministers 44. 
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POOR CLOT LCE 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, January 27, 1832. 


MrnutTEs.] Returns ordered. On the Motion of the Marquis 
of LANspown, the number of Clergy resident, or non-resi- 
dent for the year 1829, and for Copies of Instructions given 
by the Home Secretary, and Reports received by him with 
reference to Reform. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Coventry, from the 
Inhabitants of Worcester, complaining of the distressed 
state of the Glove Trade, and praying that the Importation 
of Foreign Gloves be prohibited :—By the Duke of Devon- 
SHIRE, from the Inhabitants of Kinsale, for Reform :—By 
a Nose Lorp, from Inhabitants of Langton, for an alter- 
ation in the Beer Act, and for the abolition of Slavery, 
from the Inhabitants of Lewis, Ashton-under-Lyne, Were- 
ham, Cefnellaur, and Atherstoné; the Curate and Pa- 
rishioners of Killishee; the Congregation assembling in 
St. Michael’s Established Church, Ashton-under-Lyne ; 
of the Minister and Congregation of the United Secession 
Church, Grimsby, Arbroath, and Annan; of the Minister; 
Elders, and Members, of the United Associate Congrega- 
tion in Auchtergaven; of the Minister and Elders of the 
Presbytery of Lorn ; of Protestant Calvinistic Methodists, 
at Tregaron, and Llanafan; of the Methodist Congrega- 
tion at Altrinehame; of Wesleyan Methodists, at Ebenezer 
Chapel, Carnarvon, Aberton, Weeley, Tyddyn, and St. 
Peter’s Port, Guernsey ; of Protestant Dissenters, of Chep- 
stowe, Union Street Chapel, Southwark; Bethel Chapel, 
Cemeus, Llanbadrig; Aldringham, Avebury, Little Alie 
Street, Goodman’s Fields, Abersycham, Eynsford, Tabor, 
Thorne and Halfield, Saron Llanfechel, Castleford, Kel- 
lington, Darrington, Astley, Featherstone, Aldborough, 
Skelbrook, Knighton, Arncliffe, Abury, Beckham, Ches- 
hunt, Ashbocking, Ashfield-eum-Thorpe, Badsworth, 
Askan Bryan, and Straddishall. Ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


ArBITRATION Bitt.j Lord Tenterden 
moved the Second Reading of the Arbitra- 
tion Bill. 

Lord Elienborough hoped, that in each 
of the Law Reform Bilis a clause would 
be inserted, extending the advantages of 
those Bills to British India. 

Lord Tenterden thought, that it would 
be better to effect the object desired by the 
noble Lord, by a separate Act referring to 
each of the other Acts, at the close of the 
Session, if it was considered adviseable to 
extend these Acts to our Indian pos- 
sessions. 

Lord Ellenborough said, the noble and 
learned Lord had anticipated his wishes, 
and he was further of opinion that it would 
be desirable, at the ‘end of each Session, 
thatsuch Acts as had been passed during the 
Session, which had reference to the ims 
provement of the law, should be considered 
by persons to be appointed for the pur- 
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pose, in order to determine to what ex- 
tent they might be applicable to the colo- 
nies. He knew many individuals who 
would be ready to assist in the Work, and 
to supply such further information as might 
be necessary to the better understanding 
of the affairs of India. 
Bill read a second time. 


Municipal Police. 


Titnes (Irewnp).] Lord Ellenborough 
begged leave to ask the noble Marquis 
whether there would be any objection to 
lay before the House, from time to time, 
the evidence produced before the Coin- 
mittee appointed to inquire into tithes in 
Ireland. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that he 
would call the attention of the Committee 
to the noble Lord’s suggestion. 

Lord King begged to be permitted to ob- 
serve, in reference to what had passed on 
this subject last evening, that the nobleand 
learned Lord (Wynford) was quite right in 


his observations relating to the collection of 


tithes in Ireland. The law was similar in 
both countries, and it was not considered a 
conspiracy for three persons to give notice 
for them to be taken in kind. At the 
same time although the law was interpret- 
ed in that way at present, yet some 
years ago the practice had prevailed which 
he had reprobated. 

Lord Wynford had also made further 
inquiries into the subject, and he had rea- 
son to believe that such a practice had 
been pursued in a very inferior Court. 

The Earl of Ross’yn observed, that he 
spoke with great hesitation, but, to the 
best of his recollection a case had occurred 
many years since, in the county of Cork, 
in which a great many persons had given 
notice to the collector to take the tithe 
of potatoes in kind, at the same time, on 
the same day, a circumstance which ren- 
dered it impossible to collect the tithe at 
all. The consequence was, that the Par- 
liament of Ireland passed a statute de- 
claring such an act a conspiracy. He 
was ready, however, to admit that a great 
distinction ought to be made as to the 
number of persons giving notice, twelve 
persons giving notice at the same time 
ought not to be considered as acting in 
concert although 1200 so acting would cer- 
tainly supply prima facie evidence of a 
conspiracy. 


Moenicipat Porice.] Lord E£llen- 
borough was desirous to learn of the noble 
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Loxd, the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, whom he saw in his place, whether 
his Majesty’s Ministers intended to bring 
under the consideration of Parliament 
any plan for the improvement of the Mu- 
nicipal Police, according to the recom- 
mendation of his Majesty, in his last gra- 
cious Speech from the Throne? Certainly 
something should be done to prevent the 
recurrence of such disgraceful disturb 
ances as had occurred at Bristol and Not- 
tingham. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that the sub- 
ject was one of great difficulty, and had 
occupied the anxious attention of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. A measure was now 
under consideration, which would be sub- 
mitted to Parliament as soon as it could 
be matured. 

Lord Ellenborough would only observe, 
in reference to the noble Viscount’s remark 
that his Majesty’s Ministers had departed 
from the usual course, by recommending, 
in the King’s Speech to Parliament, a 
measure, respeciing which they them- 
selves had not made up their minds. 


Reciprocity Systrem.] Viscount 
Strangford said, that he had given notice 
a few nights ago, that he would move 
for the return of papers connected with 
the great commercial question of the Re- 
ciprocity System; but he found that he 
should not be able to bring forward that 
Motion until he should have in his pos- 
session certain other papers, for which he 
did not mean to move just now. But he 
wished to inquire of the noble Lords op- 
posite, whether there would be any ob- 
jection on the part of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters to lay before the House areturn show- 
ing the ‘Several sums of money which 
have been paid out of the Treasury, from 
the Ist of January 1826 to the Ist of 
January 1832, to corporate bodies, or to 
private individuals, having a right under 
Charters to levy duties on foreign ship- 
ping?” He found that such a return was 
necessary before he could bring the ques- 
tion of the Reciprocity System fully before 
their Lordships; beeause the Ministers 
having engaged, by treaty with certain 
foreign states, to admit the vessels of 
those states into the British ports on pay- 
ment of the same dues that were paid by 
British vessels, were unable to fulfil their 
engagement otherwise than by compen- 
sating, out of the Treasury, corporations 
and individuals who had the right by char- 
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ter to exact from vessels into certain 
ports double the duty paid by British ves- 
sels. He had been given to understand 
that a large sum of money was abstracted 
annually from the Public Purse on this 
account, and that the sum was incréasing 
with the increasing influx of foreign ship- 
ping into our ports. It was, therefore, ne- 
cessary to ascertain the amount paid from 
the Treasury in that way, before our gain 
or loss, by the system of Reciprocity, could 
be accurately estimated. 

Lord Auckland was not aware of any 
objection to the return desired by the noble 
Lord; but he thought that the best way 
would be for the noble Lord to give notice 
of a motion, and reserve his speech till he 
brought it forward. 

Lord Ellenborough remembered that 
similar returns had been presented three 
years ago, and the practice did not at that 
time appear to him to be injurious to the 
public. He therefore thought it would 
be desirable to connect the returns received 
at that time with those now required by 
his noble friend, and to bring the informa- 
tion up to the latest period. 

Lord Auckland said, he should be happy 
to act on the noble Lord’s suggestion, and 
would bring down the information to the 
latest possible period, with the most per- 
fect conviction of a satisfactory result. 


OIL OL LLL LOLOL mmm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, January 27, 1832. 


Mrinures.] Bills brought in. By Mr. Crampton, for 
erecting a Nisi Prius Court in Dublin, and a Bill to 
amend the County of Dublin Road Bill:—By Mr. 
BENETT, to prevent Bribery and Treating in the Election 
of Members of Parliament for Liverpool. Read a second 
time; Cholera Prevention (Ireland); Exchequer Court 
(Scotland). Committed; Sacramental Test, Court of 
Session (Scotland). Read a third time, and passed ; Cor- 
porate Funds ; Embezzlement Prevention. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Sir Joun Honnouse, 
of the number of rated Householders in each of the Metro- 
politan Parishes :—On the Motion of Sir GzorGE CLERK, 
of the number of Officers and Men employed in the service 
of the Coast Guard in the Counties of Kent and Sussex, 
shewing the total annual expense of the same; of the total 
expense of every description of the Coast Guard in the 
Counties of Kent and Sussex, from the period of the re- 
duction of the Coast Blockade, to 51st December, 1851; 
of the quantity and value of the seizures of Smuggled 
Goods, and of the number of Persons apprehended and 
convicted of Smuggling, on the same coasts during the 
same period ; of the quantity and value of Smuggled Goods 
seized by the Coast Blockade, and of the number of per- 
sons apprehended and convicted of Smuggling, on the 
Coasts of Kent and Sussex, during the corresponding 
months of the year 1850:—On the Motion of Mr. 
CourTENAY, of the Imports and Exports of the United 
Kingdom, for the year ended 5th January, 1851; distin- 
guishing the trade with each foreign country or British 
possession, and shewing the principal articles of Import 
and Export, with the quantities of such articles; aud, in 


the case of the Exports of British Merchandize, their de- 
clared value; together with a statement of the quantities of 
imported articles retained for Home Consumption :— On 
the Motion of Sir JAmEs GRAHAM, of the number of 
Troops which his Majesty’s Ships Romney and Ceylon, 
fitted as Transports, are respectively capable of carrying ; 
and the quantity of Tonnage that would be required for 
conveying the same number of Troops in Merchant Ships 
hired as Transports; of the cost per Man per Month for 
wages and victuals, and for wear and tear of the Romney 
and Ceylon, and also the cost of a hired Transport per 
Month, of 400 tons, for a voyage to Malta and back, and 
and also of one to Jamaica and back :—On the Motion of 
Mr. RUTHVEN, of the Names of the Magistrates included 
in the Commission of the Peace in Ireland, up to the latest 
period; specifying those who are in Holy Orders,_as well as 
those who are practising Barristers, Solicitors, or Attorneys 
at Law; of the number of Magistrates in Ireland who 
have directed a Writ of dedimus to be issued for the re- 
newal of their Commissions, and have accordingly paid re- 
spectively the Fees required thereupon, up to the latest 
period; of the Names of those persons who have been su- 
perseded as Magistrates in Ireland, during ihe last six 
Months, by the issue of new Commissions or otherwise ; 
specifying those who were in Holy Orders, practising 
Barristers, Solicitors, or Attorneys at Law. 

Petitions presented. Against the General Registry Bill. By 
Mr. Cuaytor, from the Inhabitants of Haughton le 
Skerne, Durham:—By Sir MATTHEW WRITE RIDLEY, 
from the Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne; from the North and South Shields Law 
Society :—By Mr. Hopeson, from the Inhabitants of New- 
castle-upon Tyne. By Mr. BLAMIRE, from Whitehaven ; 
Inhabitants of Charlton and Heskett, and Landowners of 
Llanwix and Crossby; and by Mr. Trevor, from the Free- 
holders of Walsingham, Heighington, West Auckland, St. 
Helen’s Averland, and of Lanchester :—By Mr. Hopeson, 
from the Soap Manufacturers of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
against the duty on Soap:—By Mr. Hopees, from Daniel 
Jervis, praying that Margate and Dover might be united, 
to form an Electoral District under tke new Reform Bill: — 
By Mr. Watson, from Inhabitants ofthe Eastern Division of 
Kent, against the Tax upon Fire Insurance:—By Mr. 
Briscokz, from the North Western Metropolitan Union, 
for a Repeal of the Corn Laws:—By Mr. Fo.ry, from the 
Freeholders of the County of Worcester, against the Di- 
vision of Counties under the Reform Bill :—By Mr. Bia- 
MIRE, from certain Soap Manufacturers of Whitehaven, 
for the Repeal of the Duty on Soap :—By Mr. Crampton, 
from the Cabinet Makers; and by Mr. RuTHVEN, from the 
Joiners of Galway, praying that provision may be made in 
the Irish Reform Bill for the peculiar Franchise of that 
place; and by Mr. Crampton, from the Clerks of the 
Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin, against any alteration in 
the present Act for regulation of the Office in relation to 
them. 


GeneraL Recistry Briiu.] Mr. 
Blamire, in presenting the Petition of 
the Bankers, Merchants, and Traders of 
Carlisle, against the General Registry 
Bill, said, that the petitioners, among 
whom were the principle inhabitants of 
that city, and the vicinity were appre- 
hensive, that if the Bill passed into a law, 
the result would be, that, either as lenders 
of money or borrowers, it would be im- 
possible to carry on business, as it would 
completely prevent one party from re- 
ceiving, and the other from depositing, ori- 
ginal title-deeds, a method now frequently 
had recourse to. The Bill would put an 
effectual stop to all equitable mortgages 





upon landed estates, 
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Mr. Philip Howard, in bearing testi- 
mony to the respectability of the peti- 
tioners, and supporting the prayer of the 
petition, would not go so far as to pledge 
himself to oppose any plan of local regis- 
tration, which might, after due considera- 
tion be introduced. He had the strongest 
objections to the hazardous project of 
making the safety of all the authorised 
attestations of property depend upon that 
of one building; to the additional expense 
it would entail on landed proprietors; and 
to the injurious effect of drawing to an 
already overgrown metropolis a large share 
of country professional practice. In se- 
veral countries, in France and Italy, by the 
Code Napoleon, district registries had 
been established and found to work well; 
but the cumbrous machinery of a metro- 
politan registry had never entered in to 
the contemplation of those who drew up 
that celebrated code. The success which 
had attended the establishment of a re- 
gistration-office in Edinburgh was no ar- 
gument for one in London, when the dif- 
ference of the two countries in point of 
extent, population and wealth was com- 
pared. 

Mr. Trevor assured the hon. mem- 
ber for Stafford, that there was a mani- 
fest and decided feeling against his bill 
throughout the whole county of Durham 
and the North of England; and, in pur- 
suance of the duty which he owed his 
constituents, he should oppose it to the 
utmost of his power. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley fully con- 
curred with the sentiments just delivered 
by the hon. Gentleman : he saw no other 
use or advantage in the measure, except 
that it would drain the pockets of the 
people in the country, to fill those of the 
lawyers in London. 

Mr. John Hodgson said, he never knew 
such a unanimity of opinion prevail against 
any measure as that which obtained against 
this Bill. He regretted that the hon. 
member for Stafford, in bringing the 
matter forward, had alluded to the opin- 
ions of a learned authority, a member of 
Government; he trusted that a Govern- 
ment which had obtained office by popular 
opinion, would not sanction the adopticn 
of a measure which was opposed to the 
sentiments of the majority of the people. 

Colonel Sibthorp must add his testimony 
to those of other hon. Members. In Lin- 
coln the Bill was most unpopular. 

Mr, Hunt said, as it had been declared 
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that if the Bill came to a second reading, 
a motion would be made to except the 
North of England from its provisions, he 
must observe, that the Bill was quite as 
unpopular in the West as in the North: 
The people of Somersetshire were to a man 
opposed to it. 

Mr. John Campbell observed, as so 
many personal allusions had been made 
to him, he must be permitted to say, that 
he knew attempts had been made by the 
petty lawyers of the provinces to persuade 
people, particularly the Statesmen of 
Cumberland, that they were to be de- 
prived of the title to their estates, and that 
Government was to be put into possession 
of all documents relating to their lands. 
Whenever the proper opportunity arrived, 
he would explain thoroughly what the 
real object of the measure was. 

Mr. John Hodgson said, the hon. mem- 
ber for Stafford was unjust in the imputa- 
tions he hag attempted to cast upon the 
country lawyers. He believed they con- 
scientiously entertained the opinions put 
forth in their petitions without looking 
exclusively to their own individual inter- 
est. He also believed that they had no 
considerable numbers of people under their 
influence, and he would further venture to 
say, that, in the counties of Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, and Durham, there 
were not twenty persons worth 101. of 
property each, who were not opposed to 
the measure, as would be shown by peti- 
tions from all classes of persons. 

Mr. Strickland said, many more peti- 
tions would be brought up from Yorkshire 
against the measure, which would convince 
the hon. and learned Member that all 
classes of persons of property were op- 
posed to his Bill. He (Mr. Strickland) 
had always advocated the necessity of 
local registries for attested copies of title 
deeds, but there were no doubt difficulties 
attending the case. He did not see how 
they could form one regulation for a large 
proprietor, and another for a small one. 

Mr. O’Connell observed, that he was 
fearful of the propriety of passing a 
General Registry Bill; but as. to the 
expense attending the registration of deeds, 
he could speak from the experience of Ire- 
land. There the charge was 1/. 11s. 6d. 
He hoped the opposition that was getting 
up against the Bill would induce Gentle- 
men to look with a favourable eye towards 
local registration, if the Bill for a General 


Registry should fail. 
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Bill, because be had understood last Ses- 
sion that its provisions would not effect 
customary tenants and copyholders, and 
he had told them so; but it now appeared | 
they were brought within the operation | 
of the Bill, and these persons turned | 
round upon him, and said he had deceived 
them. 


Mr. Paget thought it would be generally | 
allowed that grievous evils were sustained | 


daily from the expense of the transfer of 
real property by the existing laws. He 


had seen frequent instances of hardships | 
growing out of their operation, he had seen | 


possessors of estates,who had enjoyed them 
for centuries, reduced to absolute want 


by being dispossessed of their patrimony | 


and completely fleeced by lawyers and law 
expenses, He,therefore,thought that if such 
an amendment of the law could be brought 
about as would enable a safe plan of regis- 
tration to be carried into effect, it would be 
a great point gained. He hoped, that, 
when the measure was better uuderstood, 
it would be found to be based upon a plan 
which united simplicity with utility. 

An Hon. Member remarked, that a 
difference of opinion prevailed in the 
minds of those best acquainted with the 
subject as to the measure being useful 
or safe. He objected to it, because it 
would interfere with every man’s private 
affairs. 

Mr. John Campbell had no doubt the 
opposition to the measure would die away 
as the Bill came to be better understood. 
He would have hon. Members remember 
the difficulties which were now experienced 
in purchasing property,and how it was frit- 
tered away by law processes and expenses. 
The landed proprietors smarted severely 
for every transaction which had relation 
to their property—they paid for their 
mystery and secrecy, and their business 
was badly done into the bargain. 

Sir Edward Sugden could not agree in 
the observations just made by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and he was certain, 
that if the Bill was looked at as a matter 
of profit and loss, the latter would prepon- 
derate against the debtor, and against the 
necessitous. The evils resulting from the 
inattention or neglect of an agent could not 
afterwards be overcome. Without enter- 
ing further into the matter, in his opinion, 
the Bill could not pass that House, 
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Mr. Blamire felt himself placed in rather | 
an awkward position with regard to this 
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PARLIAMENTARY Rerorm — BIL 
ror Encitanp—ComMIitTree—Fourtu 
Day.] Lord John Russell moved the 
Order of the Day for the House to re- 
solve itselfinto a Committee on theReform 


Parliamentary Reform. 





of Parliament (Engiand) Bill. 

Sir John Brydges rose for the purpose of 
objecting to the House then resolving 
itself into a Committee. The only argu- 
ment he had heard in support of this fatal 
measure of Reform was, that the exigency 
of the time required it. He protested 
against legislating upon such grounds. 
| There was no proper and statesman-like 
method of legislating, but on principle ; 
' measures founded upon expediency were 
| notlikely tobe permanent. The folly and 
| mischief of giving way to temporary con- 

siderations, was fully exemplified by the 
example afforded by two measures recently 
passed, he alluded to Catholic Emancipa- 
tion and the Game Bills. With regard to 
the first, he appealed to the House whe- 
ther it had at all tended to tranquillize 
Ireland. On the contrary, it was notori- 
ous that that unhappy country was more 
agitated and more demoralized than at 
any period since the Union. As to the 
second measure, it was equally notorious 
that poaching had increased since the bill 
had passed, and he feared the same 
effects would follow from the Reform Bill. 
Instead of the elections being more pure 
than formerly, they would be more corrupt. 

The present system worked well, and he 
looked upon the nomination boroughs as 
essentially a part ofthe Constitution. Te 
must equally complain of the intended cre- 
ation of Peers which was talked so much of. 
Thathigh prerogative of the Crown he had 
always understood was limited to the reward 
of merit and desert, but it was now to be 
prostituted for the purpose of carrying 
this most obnoxious measure in another 
place. He did not apply the term prosti- 
tution to the individuals who were to be 
elevated, but to the principle of the eleva- 

tion itself, and he believed he was not 

singular in his opinions, for he had heard 

of one gentleman who, when offered a 

coronet, refused it, with the observation, 

that he had always heard that the honour 
of the Peerage was granted for services 

performed, and not for the services to be 

done. He felt the measure of Reform was 
pregnant with mischief to the real interests 

of the country, and he was, therefore, 
determined to oppose it at every stage and 
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House went into Committee. 
The Chairman (Mr. Bernal) proceeded 

to read thé 14th clause, vizi—* And be it 

enactéd, that each of the counties enume- 
rated in the schedale marked F to this 

Aet annexed shall be divided into two 

divisions, which divisions shall be settled 

and described by an Act to be passed for 
that purpose in this present Parliament, 
which Act, when passed, shall be deemed 
and taken to be part of this Act, as fully 
and effectually as if the same were incor- 
porated herewith, and that iu all future 
Parliaments there shall be ‘ four’ knights of 
the shire, instead of two, to serve for each 
division of the said counties; (that is to 
say) ‘two’ knights of the shire for each 
division of the said counties; and that 
such knights shall be chosen in the same 
manner and by the same classes and de- 
scriptions of voters, and in réspect of the 
same several rights of voting, as if each of 
the said divisions were a separate county; 
and that the Court for the election of 
knights of the shire for each division of 
the said counties shall be holden at the 
place to be named for that purpose in the 

Act so to be passed as aforesaid, for set- 

tling and describing the divisions} of the 

said counties.” 

Mr. Croker objected to the clause, as 
part of the general machinery of the Bill, 
besides which, he had a particular objec- 
tion to the clause on account of the list of 
counties contained in the scheduleattached 
to it. But, presuming that the noble Lord 
meant to postpone that part of the clause 
which related to the schedule, he should 
reserve his opposition to a future stage. 
He begged it might be understood that he 
did not approve of the clause, and, if an 
opportunity offered, he should record his 
vote against it. 

Sir Robert Peel wished to offer a sug- 
gestion to the noble Lord which he thought 
would be an improvement in the Bill. 
He had supported the clause for the divi- 
sion of counties last year, and should give 
the same vote this year, if the right of 
voting in counties and in boroughs were 
to remain as at present constituted by the 
Bill. But he thought that the right of 
voting itself might be simplified. He sug- 


gested that every right of voting accruing 
from freehold property situated in boroughs 
and cities should be exercised within such 
borough or city, and not be extended to 
the county. Preserving that right of voting, 
he would then maintain the integrity of the 
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counties, giving the larger ones four Mem- 
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bers. His proposition would simplify the 
Bill. He would, of course, permit free- 
holders of such towns as had not a right 
to send Members to Parliament to continue 
to vote for the county. On this ground, 
he entreated the noble Lord to consider 
whether the plan he proposed would not 
obviate many difficulties, and prevent much 
dispute. He would state some of the 
complicated questions which might arise 
under the Bill. He would suppose that 
he was possessed of a freehold garden 
within a borough of 5/. a-year value. 
That would give him a vote for the county 
within which that borough was situated, 
but no vote for the borough. Suppose he 
built a house in the garden, and inhabited 
it himself, and that the value of the two 
united might be about 10/. per annum; a 
barrister for the county might say it was 
worth more than 102. and reject his vote 
for the county; while a barrister for the 
town might say it was worth less than 10/., 
and not allow him to vote at the borough 
election. He would then be deprived of 
voting both for the county and borough. 
The next year the question might be agi- 
tated again, and the barristers might alter 
their opinion, and he should have a vote 
both for the county and the borough. If 
he subsequently let his house to one per- 
son, and his garden to another, his tenant 
might lose a vote for the borough, and 
he himself might have a vote for the 
county. Or, suppose that he made his 
house in the town worth 10/., and let it, 
the tenant would have a vote for the bo- 
rough, and the landlord would have a 
second, for the county, on account of the 
garden. All these complicated rights 
would be avoided by requiring that the 
right of voting accruing from property of 
any description situate within a city or 
borough, should be exercised at the elec- 
tion for that city or borough, and not for 
the county—-that is to say, the owner of a 
40s. freehold in the town of Warwick 
should vote for the town and not for the 
county of Warwick. He knew that ob- 


jections might be made to the plan—that 


it would be argued against as calculated 
todrawa marked line of distinction between 
the town and county interests. He did 
not assert that this objection was wholly 
without force, but he did not think it was 
by any means conclusive. The freeholders 
of the towns not returning Members to 
Parliament would exercise a great influence 

















over county elections, and maintain the 
connection between town and county in- 
terests. But in the case of the large 
towns now about to acquire a new right 
of sending Members to Parliament, he 
saw no reason why those towns should 
also influence, and perhaps determine, 
the county election by pouring in a host 
of small freeholders. He would, then, 
supposing these views realized, propose 
that counties should not be divided; 
that there should be no _ interference 
with counties, except that the larger 
counties should send four Members. 
He believed that it would give general 
satisfaction should the counties not be 
divided, that large counties should pos- 
sess the power of sending four Members 
to Parliament under the Bill, and that 
great towns should be prevented from ex- 
ercising undue influence in the elections 
for counties. By leaving the right of 
voting for cities and towns to those who 
possessed the necessary qualification there, 
and excluding them from voting on that 
right for counties, thousands of ques- 
tions as to the right of voting for one or 
for the other, which must arise if that 
plan were not adopted, would be prevented. 
He made to the noble Lord, therefore, a 
double proposition—namely, that the large 
counties be not divided, and that the 
towns possessing Representatives of their 
own should not be allowed to interfere, 
through the instrumentality of small free- 
holds, with the county Representation. 
He trusted that the noble Lord would 
receive the suggestion in the same spirit in 
which it was offered, and that due consi- 
deration would be given to its value. 

Lord John Russell did not wish to 
throw any doubt on the right hon. Baron- 
et’s wish, or question his desire to make 
the Bill more simple. If he did not say 
at once that the suggestions should be 
taken into consideration, it was because 
the same proposition—not that for di- 
viding counties, but that suggested by the 
right hon. Baronet—had been under con- 
sideration before the right hon. Baronet 
alluded to it. The proposition that free- 
holders in towns, should vote only for those 
towns had been already two or three times 
discussed. The great objection to it 
was, as the hon. Baronet had noticed, that 
it would produce a division of interests 
between the inhabitants of towns and 
counties, When the freeholders of Bir- 
jingham assisted to elect a landholder as 
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the Representative for the county of War- 
wick they became identified in some mea- 
sure with their Member, who was thus 
neither the Member of the agricultural 
nor the manufacturing interest. The Mem- 
bers of that House would represent dis- 
tinct classes only, were the right hon. 
Baronet’s proposition to be adopted. This 
was his answer to the suggestions made by 
the right hon., Baronet; and he was con- 
firmed in his views by the dread which the 
freeholders of towns entertained. at being 
deprived of their votes for the counties. 
He should be sorry to destroy their rights 
which tended to preserve harmony between 
the different classes of the community, 
and to soften that division between the 
landed and trading interest, which was 
already too strongly marked. Let us be- 
ware of separating the Members of this 
House into two distinct and hostile parties 
in behalf, the one of agriculture, the other 
of commerce, Another point was, that a man 
might exercise his privilege of voting for the 
county whether he was resident or non-re- 
sident in the borough in which his freehold 
was situated. But the Bill required that bo- 
rough voters should be resident, and, 
therefore, if the right hon. Baronet’s pro- 
position was entertained of confining free- 
holders to boroughs the consequence would 
be that many voters possessing freeholds 
in boroughs which as the Bill now stood 
would enable them to vote for counties, 
would be altogether disfranchised, because 
they were non-residents. He had a still 
stronger objection to the suggestion, which 
he had stated on a former occasion. It 
was this—a number of boroughs were pre- 
served of no considerable size : if the free- 
holders of towns were to be confined 
to them, Parliament would give a great 
predominance to the landowners over the 
residentsof the boroughs. He would illus- 
trate his meaning bya case : in Tavistock, 
there were formerly 120 freeholders, but 
these had been gradually reduced to twenty- 
seven by the Duke of Bedford buying up 
their properties. The effect of this Bill 
would be to give votes to 300 householders ; 
but if they were to give the small free- 
holders of Tavistock votes for that place, 
it would be immediately the interest of the 
proprietor to increase their number, as 
they would be persons over whom he 
might possess influence. It was likely the 
same cause would have the same effect in 
other places; on the whole, therefore, he 
did not think the right hon, Baronet’s sug- 
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gestion would be attended with advantages 
equal to its disadvantages. He must 
also observe, that to give four Members to 
a county without dividing it, would only 
embarrass the freeholders in their choice. 
If there were so many as four Members to 
be chosen, the freeholders were not so 
likely to make a good election. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham hoped the clause 
would be postponed, as he believed it was 
universally felt by the House that it was 
of great importance, and he, for one, 
wished to have time to consider the prob- 
able effects likely to acrue from its adop- 
tion. 

Colonel Sibthorp hoped the noble Lord, 
out of deference to the opinion of the 
House, would assent to the postponement 
of the schedule. The noble Lord might 
now, from the sample of last night, per- 
ceive he was not so strong in numbers as, 
perhaps, he had flattered himself he was 
on divisions where the views of Govern- 
ment clashed with the feelings of inde- 
pendent men in that House. The Bill 
proposed to cut up and anatomize the 
country, to which he would not consent. 
He considered the present clause as ‘‘burk- 
ing,” in effect, the whole system of county 
Representation, and he should oppose it. 

Mr. Gore Langton expressed himself 
grateful to the Ministers for what they 
proposed to do—to Reform the Representa- 
tion, and as an independent Member of 
that House, and the Representative of a 
large county, he held it right to express 
his opinion on any of the provisions of the 
Bill,which,hethought,admitted of improve- 
ment. To the clause at present before 
the Committee he had considerable ob- 
jections on several grounds, the first was, 
that the small independent freeholders who 
were at once the honour and security of the 
country would lose their'comparative weight, 
while the influence of the large landed 
proprietor would be increased. Suppose 
a landed proprietor of sufficient influence 
to command 100 freehold votes—and there 
were many such—if to these were added 
his leasehold tenants and tenants-at-will, 
it was evident this additional power, 
working upon a divided county, would 
command an immense additional influence, 
and the inevitable result would be, the utter 
extinction of the influence of the small 
freeholders and gentlemen of moderate 
landed possessions. But, in addition to 
this ground of objection, he did not think 
the division of counties proceeded on a 
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fair principle. The larger counties were 
to have four Members, the smaller ones 
three each, freeholders of the smaller 
counties— Dorsetshire for example—would 
have three votes, while in Somersetshire 
they would have but two, although the 
constituency of the latter formed a part 
of the more important county, Under 
these circumstances, although he was a 
sincere and steady Reformer, he felt it 
imperative to move as an Amendment 
upon the clause, that all the words after 
“that” be left out for the purpose of 
introducing these words, ‘‘ that in all future 
Parliaments there shall be four Knights of 
the Shire returned to serve in Parliament 
for each of the counties in schedule F.” 
The object of his Amendment was to do 
away with that part of the clause which 
provides for the division of counties. 

Lord John Russell observed, that it was 
thought right in framing the Bill to pre- 
serve the existing rights of the freeholders 
of the counties of cities, other large towns 
to be enfranchised had no such claims. 

Lord Milton thought the division of 
counties was an evil; but he was afraid 
it was an evil inseparable from the Bill 
proposed by Ministers. In fact, if an 
addition of Members was given to coun- 
ties, it would be necessary to divide them. 
The evils of electing four Members at once 
would be very great, as had been stated by 
his noble friend. The hon. member for 
Somersetshire had complained, that while 
each freeholder of Dorsetshire and other 
counties, similarly circumstanced, were 
to have three votes, the freeholders of 
Somersetshire and the larger counties 
generally would be practically disfran- 
chised by being divided into two bodies. 
The hon. Member had further argued, that 
theinfluence of the great landed proprietors 
would be increased, and that of the smaller 
freeholders reduced, but he thought their 
votes, as far as freeholders alone went, 
would hold the same proportion as at 
present; and he considered, therefore, 
that the fears of the hon. Member were 
visionary. The divisions to be established 
would be of such large extent that the re- 
sult contemplated by the hon. Member was 
not likely to arise. Though he was far 
from saying, that the division of counties 
was not an evil, he did not ascribe it to 
the cause stated by the hon. Member; the 
evil he lamented was the destruction the 
measure would occasion to those feelings 
and associations which had existed so 
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many centuries, and which it would be mis- 
chievous now to attempt to extinguish. He 
disliked tohave ancient customs abrogated. 
The right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) 
had remarked, that unless the small free- 
holders of towns and boroughs were ex- 
cluded from the county Representation, 
the allowing four Members to counties 
would increase their influence in the re- 
turn of Members for such counties. He 
did not understand, however, how this 
operation was to be effected. He would 
take the county of Warwick for an ex- 
ample, that county had three large towns 
Birmingham, Coventry, and Warwick. If 
the whole countywas to elect its four Mem- 
bers generally, the three towns united must 
have immense influence. But he would 
assume, that in the division, Birmingham 
would be placed in one district, and 
Warwick and Coventry in the other, their 
influence must be reduced in consequence, 
for there would be no common bond of 
combination. If hon. Members objected 
to the division of their counties, they must 
content themselves with having fewer Re- 
presentatives. He did not think the pro- 
posed increase was too great, but of that 
increase the division was a necessary con- 
sequence. He should, therefore, oppose 
the Amendment. 

Mr. Goulburn was of opinion, that the 
Committee was not prepared to decide on 
the clause, for want of sufficient informa- 
tion as to the mode in which each county 
was to be divided. Till they had that in- 
formation, they could not argue the ques- 
tion, nor decide what effect the clause 
would have. It was said, that the landed 
proprietor who could influence a great 
number of votes would have more power 
by the proposed division of counties than 
he would have had, had they remained 
entire, but how was it ascertained that 
the whole of the voters he could influence 
would reside in one and the same divi- 
sion? If they were divided between two 
districts his influence would be nugatory, 
and he had heard many complaints on this 
head. It was feared that the influence of 
the landed interest generally would be 
weakened by such means. Many leading 
properties in particular counties would be 
entirelycut up. It was necessary that the 
Government should lay a plan for the 
division of counties on the Table, before 
the Committee could, with any propricty, 
vote on the clause. He required to know 
ifthe counties were to be divided according 
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to their geographical features, or according 
to the situation of the great towns they 
contained. If the former mode of divid- 
ing the counties were to be adopted, he 
thought it probable that in some districts 
the agricultural interests would be left 
without any Member whatever to represent 
them. Suppose, for instance, in the county 
already cited by the noble Lord, War- 
wickshire, the towns of Birmingham and 
Coventry were to come within the same 
division, would not such a scheme entirely 
overwhelm the agricultural voters? The 
proposition of his right hon. friend (Sir 
Robert Peel) was well calculated to re- 
move these difficulties, by confining the 
town and borough voters to their own places 
of residence, and excluding them from the 
county Representation. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, he had 
strong objections to the division of coun- 
ties, though, when first proposed, his ob- 
jections to it were not equally strong as 
at present. On the contrary, he was dis- 
posed to give it his support, as he consi- 
dered the franchise was only to be given 
to independent leaseholders, who would be 
able to resist any undue influence at- 
tempted to be exerted by the great landed 
proprietors, although aided and promoted 
by the division of counties. But since the 
change had been made in the Bill, which 
was necessarily consequent upon the adop- 
tion of the motion of the noble Lord, the 
member for Buckinghamshire, which gave 
the right of voting to tenants-at-will, 
that change had effected so great an alter- 
ation in the character of the constituency 
of the country, that it was impossible to 
get over the repugnance he felt to agree 
to the division of counties, as proposed 
under the Bill. The admission of tenants- 
at-will, combined with the division of the 
counties, could not fail to have the effect of 
materially impairing the independence of 
the elective body. Two or three great fami- 
lies, by combining together, would gener- 
ally carry an election. Whocould doubt, 
for example, that such a family as that of 
which the noble Marquis, whose motion 
he had just alluded to, formed a member, 
would possess far more influence on a di- 
vision of a county than if the whole body 
of the freeholders and voters within it 
were allowed to vote for the four Members 
at once. He would not go further into the 
question of tenants-at-will, although, if 
that question was brought before the 
House, he would certainly oppose it; but, 
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with regard to the present amendment, he 
felt it his duty to give it his hearty support. 

Lord Althorp said, that one objection 
urged by the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Goulburn) against the considera- 
tion of this clause at present was, that the 
House was not in proper state to enter 
upon it, in consequence of not having 
any account of the mode by which the 
counties were to be divided, and the other 
information connected with the subject, 
laid before it. Now if the House would 
just revert fora moment to the situation 
in which it was last Session, when this 
question was under discussion, it would be 
seen that it was at least in as good a state 
for considering it now as it was then. 
‘True it was that the right hon. Gentleman 
then raised similar objections to the dis- 
cussion of the clause; but the House at 
the time proceeded with the clause, though 
it was then proposed that the counties 
should be divided without knowing how 
that was to be done. In fact the determi- 
nation of the division was left to the Com- 
missioners. There was no doubt that the 
information required by the right hon, 
Gentleman was not before the House, but 
when the Commissioners had agreed upon 
their report, that report would be made 
the subject of an address to both Houses of 
Parliament, and the whole matter would 
then be finally settled and determined by 
an act of the Legislature. The objection 
of the right hon. Gentleman, therefore, as 
far as the Committee was concerned, was 
done away with, and the Commitiee was 
just as able to decide now, as it was last 
year, It was, in fact, quite prepared for 
the consideration of this question. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman who bad just 
sat down,and who had voted for this clause 
in the last Session, now objected to it, be- 
cause it appeared to him that, as the Bill 
at present stood, such a division would be 
calculated to throw the influence at elec- 
tions into the hands of a few great landed 
proprietors. The hon. Member however, 
might, perhaps, find that there was some 
inconsistency in the arguments which were 
urged against, and in the effects which were 
anticipated from, the division of counties. 
It would appear, for instance, by the sug- 
gestion that had been offered by the right 
hon. member for Tamworth—for depriving 
freeholders in boroughs of the right of 
voting for counties, and for not dividing 
counties—if that suggestion were adopted, 
that while some hon, Members thought 
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the division of counties would augment 
the influence of the great towns, others 
were of opinion that it would increase the 
influence of the great landed proprietors. 
There was no doubt that both the influence 
of towns and of great landed proprietors 
respectively would be increased by the 
division of counties; but he could not see 
how that would operate exclusively one 
way or the other, either as regarded the 
landed or the commercial interest. But 
the hon. Member said, that after the 
change which had been made in the Bill, 
with respect to tenants-at-will, this division 
of counties would have the effect of giving 
increased power and influence to the large 
landed proprietors. The Bill did, certainly, 
increage that influence, and such would be 
the operation of it whetherthe counties were 
divided or not; but it would not inerease 
their relative importance, as compared with 
the towns, whether the counties were or 
were not divided. Suppose that a large 
landed proprietor in a county could com- 
mand 100 votes, and that there were 100 
voters in the adjoining town—here was a 
similar increase of power—communicated 
part passu to both interests, and in that 
way the balance between them would be 
fairly preserved. He did not see how, if 
this clause were carried, the influence 
either of the landed proprietors or of the 
towns would be overwhelmed by that of 
one or two great families in the county. 
It was on these grounds that he thought 
that no undue influence would be given 
to either party by the clause. His prin- 
cipal reason for supporting it, as essential 
to the Bill, was, because he was satisfied 
that, by effecting a division of the counties, 
they would thereby diminish the expense 
at elections. It would diminish the ex- 
pense by diminishing the area of the can- 
vass, and every man who knew any thing 
of elections was aware that the more en- 
larged that area was, the greater was the, 
expense in proportion, The hon. member 
for Somersetshire had said, that the divi- 
sion of counties would wholly destroy the 
influence hitherto possessed by the inde- 
pendent freeholders and gentlemen of 
small property, and that their relative 
importance would be altogether over- 
powered and overwhelmed by that of the 
great leading families in each county. It 
appeared to him that the operation of this 
clause would be quite the reverse of that 
anticipated from it by the hon. Member, 
One objection urged by the hon. Gentle- 
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men opposite to the consideration of this 
clause now was, that they might have, in 
the first instance, a description of the pro- 
posed divisions before them, in order to 
judge of their effects, and they spoke of 
the possibility of large properties being so 
divided as to destroy the influence of 
the holders altogether. It was certainly 
more probable, that, in effecting the divi- 
sion of counties, a large property would 
be so divided than a small one, and 
in that case the gentlemen of small pro- 
perty stood a greater chance of having 
their influence in the county increased. 
With regard, for example, to the county 
which he represented, he could state that 
there was no mode of dividing that coun- 
ty, without dividing and, therefore, di- 
minishing the influence of that property 
with which he was connected. In that 
respect, therefore, the clause would have 
an advantageous operation for the in- 
terests of the smaller proprietors. On the 
grounds he had stated, he hoped that 
the Committee would agree to this clause. 
He did not regard the proposition as one 
involving any of the principles of the Bill, 
but he looked upon it as materially calcu- 
lated to promote many of its best objects, 
and in that light he trusted it would meet 
with the support of the Committee. 

Mr. Praed did not object to give the 
franchise to every freeholder, but he ob- 
jected to increasing the number of Repre- 
sentatives for popular places, if, with that 
increase of Members, each voter was also 
to have an additional share in the election 
of Members. By the operation of the 
clause before them, each voter in certain 
counties would be entitled to a third vote. 
He was of opinion that it was an error in 
the original construction of the Represen- 
tative Assembly of this country to allow 
any person to have more than one vote, for 
by the present system it was frequently 
the case that the same persons, constitut- 
ing, perhaps, a bare majority of the elec- 
tors, returned both Members. As an 
illustration of this point he would take 
Northamptonshire. At present the two 
noble Members who represented that 
county were returned by a majority of 
votes. This was certainly an evil of 


itself, but how much was it increased when 
it was considered that the large minority 
of the county was totally unrepresented. 
In the present case if large counties were 
not divided, each freeholder might have 
four voters ; he wished to restrict them to 
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two, and he thought this object might.be 
attained even without the division of coun- 
ties, by allowing each freeholder to only 
vote for two Members, although four 
were to be the number returned. ‘This 
was a new principle, and he threw it out 
for the consideration of the House, and 
would not further press it at present ; but, 
as he understood the object of a Repre- 
sentative Assembly was to allow all classes 
to be heard, it frequently happened, as in 
the case he had stated, that a bare majority 
returned both Members. He was there- 
fore of opinion some measures should be 
taken to make the voice and views of 
a large minority known in the Legis- 
lature. 

Mr. Wilbraham said, the bill was 
chiefly popular out of doors, from its 
tendency to overthrow an oligarchy, which 
had usurped the rights of Representation 
in a great degree, to the injury of the ma- 
jority of the people. This clause was, 
however, defended by the noble Lord and 
his supporters, on the ground of its being 
especially calculated to diminish the ex- 
pense of elections, but there was other 
machinery provided by the Bill sufficient 
for that purpose, and which would reduce 
the expense of elections to one-tenth of 
what it was at present. He alluded to 
that part of the bill which allowed 
the poll to be held at several places, 
and which provided, also, that no free- 
holder should travel more than fifteen- 
miles to the place of election, He con- 
sidered that the proposed division of coun- 
ties would be injurious, because it went to 
overturn all old associations—because it 
would detract from the dignity of county 
Representation—and because, by increas- 
ing the power of the great landowners, it 
was altogether against the main principle 
of the Bill itself, which was putting an 
end to the influence of the oligarch 
throughout the country. He had voted 
for this clause in the last Session, but 
was now opposed to it for the same reason 
as that assigned by the hon. and learned 
member for Kirkcudbright—namely, the 
introduction of the tenants at will fran- 
chise into the Bill. The great power 
that the adoption of this principle would 
give to wealthy and powerful landowners 
would materially affect the independence of 
many counties, and, dividing them, would 
increase this influence so much, that a few 
landowners joining together would control 
the election of Members for the division 
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of the county in which their respective 
properties were situated. Another very 
objectionable point in the clause was, al- 
lowing the small freeholders of towns re- 
turning Members to vote for the counties 
and not for the place in which their free- 
holds were situated, although they had 
common interest with the towns, and none 
with the counties. He knew that the 
number of such freeholders already was 
so great (and there would be great facilities 
and temptations held out by this clause 
to make more) as to give them power to 
return Members for the division of a 
county, although their influence would not 
be so great if the counties were kept en- 
tire. In the county he had the honour to 
represent, in consequence of the manner 
in which it was proposed to divide it, the 
mercantile and commercial interests would 
be able to return the Members for one of 
the divisions. There could be no doubt 
on his mind that the effects of the clause 
would operate in this manner against the 
interests of the landowners. On these 
grounds he would support the Motion of 
the hon. member for Somersetshire. 

Mr. William Peel was surprised that 
the noble Lord opposite would not adopt 
the reasonable proposition that had been 
made by his right hon. relative. He 
thought it was only fair that the votes of 
town freeholders should be confined to 
the places in which they resided. It was 
possible that a man might own the greater 
part of a town, and, if he was not resident 
in it, he could have no vote for the place 
although he was so materially interested, 
but he was thrown into the mass of the 
county Representation, with which hecould 
have no object in common. This was an 
anomaly that ought not to exist. With 
regard to the division of counties he wished 
to press this one fact upon the House, 
that Birmingham was said to contain 
2,000 freeholders, who would have the 
power to return both Members for that 
division of Warwickshire in which it was 
situated, although they only had influence 
sufficient to return one by the present 
system. He feared other instances of the 
same kind would be proved, and, therefore, 
he should support the amendment. 

Mr. John Campbell had no hesitation 
in saying, that he would support the 
amendment proposed by the hon. member 
for Somersetshire. This division of coun- 
ties appeared to him to be a most unne- 
cessary and wanton interference with the 
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ancient institutions of the country. He 
was an unflinching Reformer, and what- 
ever went to give a full and fair Repre- 


| sentation of the people, should have his 


support; but the division of counties was 
not necessary for such an object, and was 
actually inconsistent with it. Counties, as 
they now exist in this country, are more an- 
cient than any divisions of a similar nature 
to be found in any country in Europe. 
Even in the time of the Conqueror, when 
Doomsday was compiled, they were con- 
sidered as of great antiquity, and they 
probably subsisted long before the time of 
Alfred their reputed author. The people, 
in general, were vehemently opposed to 
this part of the Bill, as he had had an 
opportunity of observing during the last 
circuit. All the persons with whom he 
was brought in contact exclaimed against 
it, as a wanton and unnecessary interfer- 
ence, and all agreed that it would materially 
increase the influence of the great landed 
proprietors. This clause was defended 
chiefly from its tendency to decrease the 
expense of county elections ; but there was 
already other, and sufficient machinery 
provided in the Bill to effect that object. 
The noble Lord (Lord John Russell) had 
defended the clause by a most extraordi- 
nary reason. He had assigned, as one 
cause of the necessity of the division, that 
he did not consider, that the bulk of the 
persons who would be called upon to vote, 
would be able to judge accurately of the 
merits of more than two candidates. It 
was a pretty compliment to the noble 
Lord’s own constituents, as well as to the 
intelligent constituency of the country in 
general, to tell them, they were incapable of 
forming an accurate judgment of the quali- 
fications of four persons to represent them 
in that House. The noble Lord had the 
merit of first discovering this incapacity, 
for Cromwell, in his scheme of Reform— 
when he allotted many Members to several 
counties, giving to one as many as four- 
teen—had no intention to divide them. 
It was obvious, that this proposition would 
add very much to the influence of the 
landed aristocracy. The noble Lord (Al- 
thorp) compared 100 voters in a town 
with 100 voters on a landed property, and 
spoke of the influence of the one balanc- 
ing that of the other. But did the noble 
Lord not consider, that the 100 voters on 
the estate of the landed proprietor were 
under his power, and might be made to vote 
as he pleased; whereas, the 100 voters in 
2K 
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the town were scattered and divided, and 
were not subject to any particular influence. 
The result would be, that, in many in- 
stances, the landed proprietors would pos- 
sess so much influence, that other means 
must be taken to guard against it. He 
would not conceal from the Committee, 
that he thought one of the inevitable evils 
which would result from this clause, would 
be the introduction of the Vote by Ballot. 
He had no wish to see the influence of 
the landlord destroyed, neither did he 
wish to see it unbonnded; and, to open 
the nomination districts which this clause 
would create, he was sure that the Ballot 
would be demanded. The Ballot he ab- 
horred ; but it might become necessary as 
a palliative for a still greater evil. 

Sir George Murray said, the principle 
under discussion was of a novel kind, and 
which might apply to Scotland as well as 
England. The noble Lord (Althorp) in 
arguing against the objections that were 
made to theclause onaccount of its increas- 
ing the influence of great landed proprie- 
tors said, it would have,in many instances, 
the contrary effect and had illustrated his 
case by a division of his own property in 
Northamptonshire. ‘Thenoble Lord thence 
assumed that the measure would not in- 
crease the influence of the first landed 
proprietors. But the hon. member for 
Cheshire (Mr. Wilbraham) had shewn 
that, in his county, one of the divisions 
would berepresented by the commercial and 
manufacturing interest, which would pre- 
ponderate over the agricultural class _al- 
together. The same was said to be the 
case in Warwickshire, therefore, it appear- 
ed that one of two things would follow 
from the division of counties—either the 
placing the Representation of a county 
in the hands of some great family, or of 
some great town. Now, though he (Sir 
G. Murray) might consider it desirable 
that family influence, such as now existed 
in different parts of the country, should be 
retained, he was not for extending it, 
creating it, and raising it up all over the 
country, as this Bill with this clause as- 
suredly would do. It had been truly 
said by the hon. member for Somerset- 
shire, that this clause would destroy the 
infiuence of the small gentry, and small 
landed proprietors in counties—the most 
independent class that could be found in 
them. It was in the small counties in 
Scotland that the influence of the great 
faniilies more peculiarly prevailed ; and 
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he thought that a similar result would 
follow in England, if this proposed divi- 
sion of counties should be effected. This 
clause went to convert the country into a 
series of departments, and they had al- 
ready seen a departmental constitution 
tried in France, where it had failed. He 
trusted that they should not behold such 
an example imitated in this country. He 
thought the suggestion of his right hon, 
friend, (the member for Tamworth) for 
separating the constituency of towns from 
that of the counties, should have been 
adopted. In conclusion, he objected to 
this division of counties as being wholly 
contrary to the wishes of the people 
generally, and as affording some kind of 
precedent for the cutting up of the coun- 
ties in Scotland, as proposed in the Scotch 
Reform Bill. 

Sir Edward Stanley said, that nothing 
would tend more to diminish the expense 
of election than this division of counties. 
It was notorious that the expense of a 
contested election was in proportion to the 


size of a county, and this was the chief 


cause of the monopoly that existed in the 
return of Members, and deterred many 
independent men of moderate fortunes 
from engaging in a contest. In this re- 
spect the division would operate most benc- 
ficially, it would enlarge the class from 
which Members could be chosen, and he 
thought by these means great families 
were likely to find their influence dimin- 
ished. The hon. member for Cheshire 
had said, that he feared if a division took 
place, the manufacturers would return two 
Members for one of the divisions of that 
county, but he (Sir E, Stanley) feared, if 
the county remained entire, and had its 
Representatives increased to four, the 
manufacturers would return, not only the 
two, but ultimately the four Members. if 
the county was divided, there might, and 
and probably would be, a compromise, as 
happened in other places; in Yorkshire 
for example, the manufacturing Interests 
returned two Members, and the agricul- 
tural the other two. On every consideration 
he could give the subject, he thought it 
was better that large counties containing 
200,000 or 300,000 inhabitants should be 
divided, and that each division should re- 
turn its own separate Representatives. 
There were at present fifteen counties not 
in the Bill, each of which was to continue 
to return two Members. He could not 
suppose the division of a large county, 
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which contained as great an arrear and 
population as those small ones, would 
be under the influence of large proprietors 
any more than the existing small counties 
were. If that should happen, the same 
cause would operate with another sort of 
influence; a town situated in one of the 
divisions might have a predominating in- 
fluence. The advantages of a diminution 
of expense were so great in contested 
elections, that any other inconveniences 
resulting from the division were of trifling 
importance. He thought the arrangement 
generally would increase the influence of 
the landed interest, and diminish the con- 
trol of the great families; and he should 
objeet to the proposition made by the hon. 
member for Somerset for the reasons he 
had stated. 

Mr. O’Connell felt it is duty to say a 
very few words, as he had before pro- 
nounced an opinion against the division of 
counties. The last time the subject was 
before the House, he had yielded to the 
arguments brought forward to convince 
him that the oligarchical power would be 
increased by such a division. It now, 
however, appeared to him, that if no di- 
vision took place, it would be easier for any 
four great proprietors in a county, to sub- 
ject it to their own views, than if a division 
took place, and thus the present state of 
things would have a greater tendency to 
make counties like close boroughs; as, 
however, proprietors might differ in poli- 
tics, they could each be easily satisfied by 
nominating one Member. If then, as he 
conceived would be the case, the popular 
power were increased by dividing counties, 
the power of the oligarchy must decrease in 
proportion, and the anomaly was not to be 
tolerated of having large and small coun- 
ties. Warwick and Rutland, for instance, 
return an equal number of Members. — For 
these reasons he should support the clause 
as it stood in the Bill. 

Mr. Ewart said, ifthe hon. and learned 
member for Kerry’s argument was true, 
that the principle landowners could com- 
bine in the counties as they now existed, 
it must follow as a matter of course that 
the chances of combination would be 
greater when the counties were divided. 
The numbers to combine would be fewer, 
the temptation greater, and success easier 
to be calculated upon. The hon. member 
tor Perthshire (Sir George Murray) had 
compared the proposed divisions of coun- 
ties tothe departmental divisionsof France, 
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and had inferred, that, as that plan was 
unsuccessful, the same would be the conse- 
quence with this country; but that right 
hon. Gentleman had not noticed one ma- 
terial fact which bore upon that view 
of the subject. The common statistical 
computation gave to France 4,000,000 
of small proprietors, and to England about 
400,000 great and small. That country 
had besides, no leviathans with possessions 
which spread over nearly a whole county, 
therefore the chances of control were in- 
finitely greater in England than in France. 
The principal argument urged in favour 
of the clause was its tendency to reduce 
expense, but that might be obviated by 
local arrangement. Power and influence 
were wrong in principle, and the spirit 
and essence of Reform alike required 
they should be controlled. He, there- 
fore, would vote in favour of the system, . 
as it stood at present, as tending most 
to preserve the freedom of the people 
and the security of free election. In the 
various plans of Reform proposed by Mr. 
Pitt and others, although an increase of 
county Members was projected, there 
never had been any division of counties 
proposed. 

Mr. Croker said, that, as regarded the 
mere theory of the case, he certainly could 
not make up his mind as to whether any 
great difference would result from the 
division of counties into two electoral dis- 
tricts, or the allowing the four Represent- 
atives to be elected by the whole body of 
the county, as the two Members were at 
present. In practice, however, he thought, 
that the question of the entirety or di- 
vision of counties for the purposes of 

Representation, would be found to be one 
| of considerable importance. But as it 
| was impossible at the present moment 
}to examine the question upon practical 
' grounds—for none of the details of the 
mode by which it was to be carried into 
‘operation were before them—it could only 
i be discussed theoretically ; and as a mere 
theory. He repeated, that he was not one of 
those who set any great store by the manner 
_in which it should be decided. He thought 
‘it no more than fair, however, to apprise 
‘the noble Lords opposite, as well as the 
‘House gencrally, that there appeared to 
him to be a difficulty in the way of the 
proposed division which had not yet been 
observed, That difficulty arose out of the 
‘clause then under their consideration, 
|taken in connection with that which fol- 
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lowed. He assured the noble Lords, that 
the observations which he was about to 
make originated in a spirit of candour, 
not in a desire to oppose the measure, or 
to throw unnecessary difficulties in its 
way. He was about to point out to them 
a difficulty which he really thought so 
serious, that it would be impossible to 
allow it to remain as a part of the Bill. 
At allevents, if it were allowed to remain, 
he would undertake to say, that it would 
not last to any second election. The ex- 
perience of a first would demonstrate the 
necessity of aremedy. When the Bill was 
first brought in, it was proposed, that 
certain great counties, having a larger 
population than 150,000 souls, should 
have four Members; and as a corollary 
upon that proposition, proceeding upon 
the principle of arithmetical proportion, 
was framed the second clause, to which he 
had alluded, and by which it was proposed 
to give to all counties havinga population of 
more than 100,000 souls, three Members; 
while seven or eight inferior counties,which 
had less than a population of 100,000 souls 
were to retain the old number of two 
Members. If the old Constitution were 
to be changed, and a new system adopted 
upon a scale of arithmetical proportions, 
nothing certainly could be fairer than such 
a distribution of county Representation. 
But Ministers, since the introduction of 
the Bill, had been induced to alter their 
proposition with regard to the first class of 
counties, and instead of having twenty-five 
counties of a large size, returning four 
Members each, they had determined to 
divide those twenty-five large counties 
into fifty small counties, returning two 
Members each. 

Lord Althorp: In the original Bill it 
was always proposed to divide the large 
counties. 

Mr. Croker continued. That was by no 
means so understood; and, indeed, up to 
a very late period, it would seem, that the 
Ministers had not finally decided that 
point. But whatever might have been their 
original intention, their present resolution 
to divide the large counties, but not to 
divide the middling class of counties, 

«which were to have three Members each, 
“was the point to which he was about to 
call the attention of the House. Upon 
that point he believed he was not mistaken. 
Then if that were so—if the large counties 
were divided, and the middling sized coun- 
ties were not—it would absurdly happen 
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that, in a great many ihstances, the smaller 
counties would return the greater number 
of Members. He would first notice the ab- 
surdity arising in the case of some of the 
counties which were to be divided, Cum- 
berland, for instance, was one of those 
counties which was to return four Members, 
It contained 171,000 inhabitants. Equally 
divided then,each half called, he would sup- 
pose, the one East and the other WestCum- 
berland—for under the clause of the Bill, 
they must be considered as separate and 
individual counties—each half, ~he said, 
would contain about 85,000 inhabitants, 
returning two Members to Parliament. 
But the county of Devon, which was also 
to be divided, contained 494,000 inhabi- 
tants, so that each half would contain 
about 247,000, being nearly double the 
amount of the whole population of the un- 
divided county of Cumberland. The same 
disproportion existed between the counties 
of Kent and Northampton. Kent had 
478,000 inhabitants. Northamptonshire 
only 179,000: yet they were to be equally 
divided for the purposes of Representa- 
tion, although the whole population of the 
one did not equal half the population of 
the other. He confessed he could not 
conceive upon what principle it was, that 
Ministers proposed to give only one Re- 
presentative to every 120,000 inhabitants in 
Devon and Kent, while fin Cumberland 
and Northamptonshire they gave one to 
every 42,000 or 43,000. If ancient limits 
and existing customs were to be thrown 
aside, then the new system to be built 
up ought not to contain such anomalies 
as these, and the inhabitants of the 
larger counties would have a right to 
complain of the injustice done them in 
the new distribution. But the anomaly 
of this arrangement of Ministers appeared 
in a still stronger light when the degree 
of Representation given to the divided 
counties was contrasted with that which 
it was proposed to give to the middling 
counties. Dorset, Hertford, Hereford, 
Cambridge, Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, 
and Monmouth, each having a less po- 
pulation than the half of either De- 
vonshire or Kent, were to return three 
Members. It was not his intention to 
found any motion upon the statement 
which he had just made; but why, he 
would ask, was Monmouth, which con- 
tained only 98,000 inhabitants, to have 
three Members, and thus receive a larger 
share of Representation than East or 
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West Devon, or East or West Kent, with 
240,000 inhabitants; than Lanarkshire, 
with 317,000 inhabitants ; or than Cork, 
with 800,000 inhabitants? It was a curious 
coincidence that the county of Cork had 
very nearly as many inhabitants as the 
whole principality of Wales. By the last 
returns it appeared that Cork, including 
the city, contained 805,000: Wales, 
807,000; yet Cork, including its county, 
city, and borough Members had only 
seven or eight Representatives, while 
Wales had twenty-eight. He did not 
mean by that statement to complain, 
that Wales had too much Representa- 
tion, but that Cork had too little; that 
was to say, if disturbing all the ancient 
arrangements of the country, they adopted 
the principle of proportion upon which Mi- 
nisters professed to proceed. As far as re- 
garded himself,he was glad that Monmouth 
was to have three Members, but, at the 
same time, it was impossible to reconcile the 
anomaly of such a county returning three 
Members, when the more populous divi- 
sions of Lancashire, York, Somerset, 
Devon and Kent were to have but two. 
He would only further observe, that the 
amount of taxes paid by each county, 
and by each division of a county, dif- 
fered very nearly in the same propor- 
tion as their population. For instance, 
South Devon annually paid 44,000/. while 
one of the divisions of Cumberland paid 
only 10,5002. One other observation, and 
he had done. It was his firm belief, that 
if Ministers did not separate the Repre- 
sentation of districts from that of counties, 
their Bill would be found, in practice, to- 
tally inefficacious for the objects for which 
it was intended; and they would find that, 
before two or three elections were passed, 
the agricultural districts would call loudly 
upon them to protect them from the in- 
road of town voters, by whom their voices 
in the election of Representatives would 
be drowned. It would then be too late 
to remedy the mischief. The advantage, 
once given to the towns, it would be im- 
possible to withdraw it—it must be con- 
tinued; whereas, if the noble Lords were 
to limit every man’s right of voting to 
the place in which the right of voting 
accrued, no harm could possibly come 
from it. If, afterwards, it should ap- 
pear necessary to extend the franchise, it 
could be easily done; but if it were unduly 
extended now it could never be withdrawn. 
Under these circumstances, he really hoped 
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that the Ministers would reconsider these 
two points, and remove the third Member 
from these eight counties, and, what he 
thought still more important, relieve the 
counties at large from the influence of the 
borough freeholders, who ought, on every 
principle of the Bill, to vote on their own lo- 
calities. He would take the opportunityofob- 
serving that he intended, at the proper time, 
to propose thatOxfordshire and Dorsetshire 
should be added to the number of the coun- 
ties which were to return four Members, as 
they appeared, by the census of 1831, to 
contain as many inhabitants as Cumber- 
land did when it was added to the list of 
those which were to return four Members 
but if either of the Members connected 
with those counties would undertake the 
task, he should be happy to resign it into 
their hands. 

Lord John Russell observed, that the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to have taken 
up a notion that this Bill was founded 
upon some regular arithmetical proportion 
of population. It had never been so laid 
down by those who supported it ; so that 
the whole of the argument constructed by 
the right hon. Gentleman on that hypo- 
thesis fell to the ground. All the argu- 
ments that the right hon. Gentleman had 
adduced at various times, and in various 
ways, had no reference whatever to the 
principle of the Bill. All his statements, 
therefore, as to Devonshire and Cumber- 
land were not applicable to the Bill, and 
could’not enter into the present question. 
The reason, shortly, why he (Lord John 
Russell) should support the division of 
counties were these—our county Repre- 
sentation, although extremely good in 
many respects, was accompanied with this 
drawback, that it was attended with too 
great an expense to gentlemen of small 
fortunes. First, there was the expense of 
agency, in itself very great; then that of 
conveying the voters to the place of elec- 
tion, and third, though it was against law, 
but it must to a certain extent be tolerated, 
the expense of finding refreshment for the 
voters. If large counties remained entire, 
the expense of agency would be doubled, 
so was the distance which the voters had 
to be conveyed, and of course the measure 
of refreshment to be afforded them. He 
therefore thought the effect of the division 
of counties would be much, to lessen the 
expense of elections, to throw them more 
open to men of small fortunes, and that 
the power of control and the monopoly 











now possessed by large fortunes would 
be put an end to. He also believed, that 
men were much more likely to make a 
good election when they had to choose two 
Members than when they were called upon 
to select four. 

Mr. Croker: The noble Lord had ac- 
cused him of assuming, that Ministers'pro- 
posed to extend and diminish Represen- 
tation in proportion to population. He 
therefore begged to remind the House, that 
when the noble Lord brought forward his 
measure, he proposed that counties having 
upwards of 100,000 inhabitants should 
have one additional Member, making 
three; and that counties having upwards 
of 150,000 inhabitants should have two 
additional Members— making four. He 
thought that, when such reasons were laid 
down by the noble Lord for increas- 
ing the Representation of counties, he was 
not very wrong in the argument which he 
had just submitted to the House. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman had enter- 
tained doubts with respect to this clause, 
but now he was in favour of it. He knew 
that in London, where there were four 
Members there was often a compromise, 
and so it would be in counties, where one 
or two individuals with great power might 
combine or bring in two others who were 
not known in the county. He regretted 
to observe so much stress laid upon the 
different classes of electors who were to re- 
turn Members. There could be no real 
distinction between town and Gounty 
voters, for their interests were identified, 
and they mutally subsisted by each other. 
It was also wrong to distinguish between 
commercial, manufacturing, and agricul- 
tural Members, and to apportion the num- 
ber to each, but if there were fears that the 
commercial interest would predominate in 
particular counties, they were certain that 
agricultural gentlemen were sometimes 
returned for towns. All these distinctions, 
therefore, he considered futile, as the vari- 
ous classes had but one common interest, 
and depended on each other. The great 
question was, whether we were not getting 
rid of a great number of anomalies, and 
whether, on the whole, a great portion of 
the property and intelligence of the country 
were not admitted into the Constitution by 
the Bill now before the House. 

An Hon. Member begged leave to ask 
the noble Lord, how it was that when the 
principle of population was given up with 
regard to boroughs, and that the numbers 
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of houses and the amount of assessed taxes 
were taken instead, why the same rule 
was not applied to counties? He had 
made some calculations with reference to 
that subject, and he found, if the prin- 
ciple of the number of 107. houses, and 
the amount of assessed taxes had been ap- 
plied to Cumberland, that county would 
have had no right whatever to any aug- 
mentation of Members. 

Lord John Russell replied, that it was 
considered that the amount of the assessed 
taxes, and the number of houses applied 
to small boroughs would be a test of their 
relative importance, but the rule if applied 
to counties, would not shew the same re- 
sults. 

Mr. Strickland also supported the pro- 
position for the division of counties. With 
respect to large counties, he thought there 
could hardly be a difference of opinion. 
The plan must work well. It must give 
satisfaction to all parties—to all classes—- 
and to all interests. With respect to the 
smaller counties, although they were un- 
doubtedly more open to objection, he 
trusted that the division would have good 
effects because it would prevent unneces- 
sary contests and unsatisfactory compro- 
mises. He was not such an admirer of the 
wisdom of our ancestors as to yield im- 
plicitly to the propriety of continuing in 
our own times a state of things, which 
might have been applicable enough to the 
circumstances of the nation some centu- 
ries ago, but which was no longer tenable. 
Because Alfred the Great had so divided 
the kingdom into counties as to leave one 
much Jarger than another, and because, 
subsequently, other kings had allotted to 
each county, without distinction of size, 
two Representatives, he did not, in the 
present day, feel himself prevented from 
supporting a measure which had for its 
object the greater equalization of the Re- 
presentation of the whole kingdom. With 
regard to the division of counties giving 
increased influence to certain families and 
great proprietors in particular districts, he 
would suppose the fact would be so, and 
that certain individuals would influence 
the return of Members who had not pre- 
viously done so; still as there was to be a 
large infusion of popular opinion at the 
same time into the House, the value of the 
power would be proportionally diminished, 
and it would be worth no Ministers while, to 
make bargains with persons who could in- 
fluence the return of one or two Members 
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only. For these reasons he should vote for 
the clause as it stood. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn declared it as his 
opinion that the expense of county elec- 
tions would not be diminished if the pro- 
vision giving four Members to counties 
was not accompanied by another, tending 
to lessen the frequency of contests. When 
there were but two Members for a county, 
either of these Members, who conducted 
hiniself to the satisfaction of his constitu- 
ents, would in ordinary times be quite sure 
of his return, without incurring the ex- 
pense of a contested election ; but if there 
were four Members for a county, he would 
be placed in a very different position, for 
every unpopular act of any one of the 
other three Members would be likely to 
produce an opposition which would sub- 
ject him to all the expense of a contested 
election. The expense of a contest for the 
county of York, as it stood at present, 
was such, that no man of common sense 
would venture to enter into it, even with 
the fairest chance of success. That ex- 
pense induced men of honour, ability, and 
character to shun the attempt to be clected 
as the Representatives of their respec- 
tive counties in Parliament. He regretted 
to see a spirit existing which inferred that 
a seat in Parliament would not be so much 
sought after, when there was not much to 
be got by it but labour and fatigue, but 
he hoped he should never see the day when 
a seat in that House ceased to be an ob- 
ject of honourable ambition. He thought 
that the giving four Members to one 
county, while another had but two, would 
be a cause of jealousy to the inhabitants 
of the county where only two Members 
were returned. He approved of the di- 
vision on that account, and he was further 
satisficd that the possession of four votes 
by electors would lead to collusion and 
jobbing. The evil of that system was 
likely to be somewhat diminished by the 
present clause, which went to divide the 
large counties, and he should therefore 
vote for it. 

Mr. Sheil said, this was no party ques- 
tion, but one ofgeneralimportance asit was 


defended on thescore of the diminution of 


expense it would cause at county elections. 
He was happy to observe that the Irish 
Reform Bill contained an improved me- 
thod of taking the votes at nag elec- 
tions, which was not found in the English 
Bill. In that Bill the certificate of the 
registration of the freeholder, when sup- 
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ported by the affidavit of the freeholder 
himself, was conclusive, to all intents and 
purposes on the question of the right of 
voting. The production of it was suf- 
ficient to establish his right; and whet 
would be the consequence ? why that the 
delay and expense of elections would be 
much reduced. That was an improve- 
ment which he much hoped to see intro- 
duced into the English Reform Bill. By the 
present system much delay and litigation 
would be occasioned, because every vote 
that was brought upto the hustings might 
be made the subject of dispute, ad its va- 
lidity there contested. The Irish registry 
system was adopted as the ground work, 
but the machinery of the English Bill was 
much more complicated, and would be 
found more expensive in operation. Ac- 
cording to the improved method of voting 
for Ireland, eight questions might be put 
to an elector, the purport of each of 
which was prescribed by a formula; but 
in England the necessary questions might 
be put by the Sheriff in any way, which 
his caprice folly or ignorance dictated. 
He thought, therefore, the mere di- 
vision of the countries would not do 
much towards diminishing the expense of 
elections, unless it was accompanied with 
the expedient he had mentioned. 

Lord Althorp did not mean to deny, that 
there might be something advantageous in 
the proposition of the hon. and learned 
Member; but he did not well see how it 
could be adopted at the present moment : 
and as the clause for the division of the 
counties had a general tendency to di- 
minish the expenses of clections, he trusted 
that it would have the support of the hon. 
and learned Member whose object in sav- 
ing expense would be so far answered. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham said, the Ministers 
had failed to show any sufficient grounds 
for what they were now recommending to 
the House, and therefore, he should vote 
for the amendment. The argument relied 
on for the division of counties was, that it 
would reduce the expenses of elections, 
but that evil was not confined to counties. 
Borough elections were sometimes as ex- 
pensive and contests more frequent. At 
Liverpool each election was attended with 
an enormous outlay, while Mr. Wilberforce 
had been returned for Yorkshire free of all 
charge. 

Mr. Huné said, that the question was 
so wound up with the Reform Bill itself, 
that he thought, if this clause was lost, the 








Bill might as well be given up altogether. 
he repeated, that if this clause was lost, 
the Bill might aswell be given up altogether. 
He said so, because, if it was lost, what 
would become of the cry of, “ The Bill, 
the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill ?” 
He had before voted with the Ministers 
on this clause, and should vote with them 
again now; for no arguments that he had 
yet heard had had the effect of changing 
his opinion on the subject. He thought 
that the giving any man four votes was an 
evil. In his opinion, the Members for the 
counties had always been sent into that 
House by the Aristocracy, and he believed 
they would continue to be so sent. See 
how they had voted last night. Why, he 
had heard one of them say, that the Minis- 
ters had a bad case, but that he 
must vote with them to help them out. 

Mr. John Weyland intended to support 
the clause for the division of counties, be- 
cause as the law now stood, it placed the 
Representation of a county in the hands 
of the most opulent men in it, for they 
alone could command the means of bearing 
the expense of a contested election. He 
thought it probable that by dividing coun- 
ties some of the divisions might be exempt 
from their influence, particularly if the ex- 
penses of elections were at the same time 
reduced. He believed that this clause 
would be the best means of emancipating 
candidates from this overwhelming ex- 
pense, and counties from the influence 
which, if they were not divided, might be 
exercised over them by a few wealthy indi- 
viduals. With respect to towns, as they 
were to receive Members on the principle of 
their relative importance, the same measure 
ought to be adopted with counties. Nor- 
folk had an agricultural constituency of 
300,000 persons, and Wiltshire had but 
230,000, yet the former, so far as agricul- 
ture was concerned, was to return but five 
Members, and the latter thirteen. This 
inequality was contrary to the principle of 
the Bill, and he, therefore, hoped it would 
be amended previous to the third reading, 
or he must oppose it. 

The Committee divided on the clause 
Ayes, 215; Noes 89—Majority 126. 

The first part of the fifteenth clause was 
then read, and it was moved that the blank 
words between the words, “there shall 
be,” and “ Knights of the Shire,” be filled 
up with the word “three.” 

Lord Milton objected to the proposition. 
All the inconveniences which had been 
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described as likely to attend the election 
of four Members, he thought, would also 
belong, in a minor degree, to the election 
of three ; and the selection of counties, in 
his opinion, was monstrous, and unjustifia- 
ble on any principle of fairness or common 
equity. The names of the counties select- 
ed were Cambridgeshire, Dorsetshire, Berk- 
shire, Buckinghamshire, Herefordshire, 
Hertfordshire, Monmouthshire, and Ox- 
fordshire. The allotment of three Mem- 
bers to these counties appeared to him de- 
cidedly opposed to the principles which 
pointed out two as the most desirable 
number of members for any place to have. 
Two was sanctioned by ancient custom, 
and seemed to insure to each of the poli- 
tical parties into which all societies in this 
county divided themselves to elect their 
chief or Representative. It appeared to 
him that three Members as well as four 
would lead to cross voting, against which 
they were secure when there was two 
Members to be elected. He would ask 
his hon. friend near him, who represented 
Cambridgeshire, on what ground could 
that county lay claim to three Representa- 
tives when Bedford and Huntingdon were 
to be given only two? The counties in- 
cluded in this clause would also have an 
unreasonable advantage over the others in 
Committees above stairs, where they would 
have three agents, while many, with equal 
pretensions, would be allowed but two. 
In the case of Norfolk, the section which 
adjoined Cambridge would have a greater 
population than the latter county; but in 
any dispute between them relative to 
bridges or roads, the latter would have 
the advantage of an additional Member. 
If there must be such changes, the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, the half of Lanca- 
shire, Devon, and Kent would be better 
entitled to three Members than the coun- 
ties on which that privilege was to be con- 
ferred. After the division of counties 
came into operation, each division, he con- 
ceived, would be a separate county to all 
intents and purposes; but he had always 
looked upon these divisions as a necessary 
evil. He disapproved of this clause, and 
thus entered his protest against it ; but he 
did not intend to divide the Committee, 
although, should any other hon. Member 
do so, he should certainly vote with him. 
Colonel Sibthorp was glad to see any 
thing like division among hon. Gentlemen 
on the Ministerial side of the House. For 
his own part his objections were as great 
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as ever to this detestable Bill — he 
would not use a stronger epithet, but it 
amused him to hear the noble Lord talk of 
the division of counties as being contrary 
to ancient custom. This came with a 
good grace from those who were knocking 
down all chartered rights and uprooting 
all corporations. Ministers were putting 
up the manufacturers and kicking down 
the agriculturists, and it was even thought 
they had paid but little attention to the 
Church and the Sovereign. One hon. 
Member had thought proper to tell his 
constituents, that the Aristocracy was 
‘‘ knocked on the head,” that the Peerage 
was a ‘‘ cypher.” He rejoiced, however, 
to know, that the House of Peers had 
boldly done their duty, notwithstanding 
the pitiful menaces thrown out against 
them on a former occasion, and he be- 
lieved they would exercise a similar re- 
gard for the true interests and liberties of 
the country when the present measure was 
before them. His objection was not con- 
fined to an additional Member being given, 
which the clause contemplated, he also 
objected to the selection of counties made 
by Ministers, some of which compared in 
point of importance to others which were 
worse treated, instead of receiving an ad- 
ditional of member, deserved to be put in 
schedule B. He should most heartily give 
his vote against the clause, and, indeed, 
against every part of the whole Bill. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley considered the 
clause a needless departure from the cus- 
tomary mode of representation, and he 
feared that no beneficial results were likely 
to flow from adopting it. In no instance 
was there a triple-representation in the 
early periods of our Parlimentary history, 
and the only cases in which single repre- 
sentation had taken place were of modern 
origin. The same object which Ministers 
had in view by the mode of representation 
now proposed, might have been obtained 
by quadruple representation of certain 
counties, leaving the other counties as they 
were at present represented. The ano- 
malies throughout the Bill were prepos- 
terous It contained no tangible principles 
whatever. Justice was set at nought by 
this plan—the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
containing, as it did, a population of about 
800,000, was to have only two Members 
allotted to it, whilst the counties of Buck- 
ingham and Dorset, with an inferior popu- 
lation, were to have three Members each. 
There were other absurdities of the same 
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description throughout the Bill; but he 
did not rise so much to expose these as to 
press upon the noble Lord the necessity 
that the whole of the details should be be- 
fore the Committee, ere they were called 
upon to give their sanction to the clause. 
Places mentioned in the schedules had 
been postponed until the proper informa- 
tion relating to the places named in them 
could be furnished, and a similar precau- 
tionary course ought to be pursued with 
regard to the counties named in this clause, 
if they intended to proceed fairly and im- 
partially. The schedule was now embodied 
in the clause, so that they were called 
upon to say, not only that they were pre- 
pared to give additional Representatives to 
certain counties, but to go further, and 
select the particular counties that were to 
have them, while they had not named the 
most important counties throughout the 
kingdom which were to have four Repre- 
sentatives. It must be obvious that there 
were important points to be considered in 
the selection of counties, particularly as 
to the amount of town population con- 
tained within them, and already represent- 
ed. Unless this was attended to in the 
allotment of Members to divisionsof coun- 
ties, they might be only increasing thecom- 
mercial or manufacturing interests, instead 
of allotting members to represent the agri- 
culturists. He considered that the fair- 
est method would be to describe those 
counties by a scale after subtracting the 
several portions of their town population 
already represented. These objections in- 
volved considerations of much importance. 
He neither approved of the principle of 
the clause, nor did he think the counties 
named in it, were entitled to-the distinc- 
tion conferred upon them, tried either by 
the tests of population or property, or of 
both combined. He, therefore, trusted, 
that if the clause was passed, the noble 
Lord would leave a blank for the names of 
the counties to be filled up on a future oc- 
casion. 

Lord Althorp stated, that there was 
some truth in the observations of the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, with 
respect to the principle of the clause being 
first agreed upon by the Committee, before 
the counties were named. That he readily 
admitted, would be more in accordance 
with their usual course of proceedings. He 
should, therefore, move that the clause be 
passed, leaving the names of the counties 
subject to its provisions to be hereafter 
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inserted. He would now go to the ques- 
tion as the principle of the clause itself, 
which was, whether second-rate counties 
not considered of importance enough un- 
der this Bill to return fourMembers, should 
have three allotted to them. It was con- 
tended by his noble colleague, that the 
number of Representatives for those coun- 
ties ought not to have been increased, be- 
cause there were more important districts 
which were to have only two Members, and 
he had instanced the West Riding of York- 
shire. If the principle of giving three 
Members was objectionable in the case of 
any one county, the same principles would 
apply to all the counties, whatever was 
their relative wealth or importance; so 
that the only question for the Committee 
to decide was, whether it was fit and pro- 
per for any place or county to return three 
Members. If four Members were to be 
given to those counties, the districts would 
be too small, and there would be an un- 
equal Representation thus introduced. The 
case of one Member to represent a place 
which the Constitution now recognised, 
headmitted, was a mode of Representation 
comparatively modern, yet it had been 
found to be beneficial ; and the triple Re- 
presentation now proposed was of an an- 
alogous character ; and there was certainly 
an intermediate class of counties between 
the largest and the least. It had been 
further objected to the principle, that it 
would produce discord and frequent con- 
tests, because, as there would be an odd 
Member to be elected, the different in- 
terests would be desirous to obtain that 
Member; but he was not aware that the 
towns which returned only one Member, 
had greater contests than those which re- 
turned two. Indeed, he was rather in- 
clined to believe, that where interests were 
neatly balanced, compromises would be 
more readily come to about the third man. 
Another objection was, that some freehold- 
ers would have three votes, and others but 
two, and that this would be a source of 
jealousy; but, in applying the plan, the 
interests of the class of frecholders gene- 
rally had been attended to, rather than 
the interests of particular voters ; and he 
trusted that the Committee would agree 
with him, that the clause was one which 
was calculated to prove advantageous to 
the country. 

Colonel Wood felt assured that, if three 
Members were given to any counties, in 
all those counties there would be a per- 
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petual struggle at elections. The third 
Representative would entail upon the peo- 
ple local dissentions and heart burnings, 
which it would be impossible to eradicate. 
His chief objection to the clause was this 
-—that it introduced a totally new princi- 
ple into the Representation. If it were 
necessary that the agricultural interest 
should be represented in a fuller manner, 
this might be most easily effected by re- 
taining some of the places now included in 
schedule B, which had a large rural po- 
pulation. This was a mode which he 
ventured to suggest for the adoption of 
the noble Lord; and it would get rid of 
the objections which had been urged as to 
the likelihood of causing continual strug- 
gles at elections. 

Mr. Adcane said, it appeared to him 
that the agricultural interests had not 
been sufficiently considered in the Bill. 
Indeed, he believed that interest had been 
less attended to in the present than in the 
former Bill, because, by the late Bill, the 
smaller towns were to have a constituency 
of 310 householders, and if they had not 
that number within themselves, they were 
to be made up from the adjacent rural 
districts. He did not presume, at present, 
to say whether such a plan would, on the 
whole, have been desirable; but the prob- 
able result would have been, that the 
Members returned by partly rural constitu- 
ents would not be adverse to agricultural 
interests. If, therefore, the landed inter- 
est was not sufficiently represented by the 
present Bill, the proper method would be 
to increase the number of county Members 
—and he laid claim to an additional Re- 
presentative for the county he had the 
honour to represent. Cambridge was as 
well entitled to a third member, as Cum- 
berland was to four; and he should here- 
after return to this subject at the proper 
time. 

Sir John Walsh considered that the 
clause, if adopted, would lead to an in- 
crease of election expenses in those coun- 
ties affected by it, from the exposition of 
interests, and clashing of parties it would 
introduce. Besides this evil, it would as- 
suredly not tend to the tranquillity of the 
country, from the party feuds and heats it 
would occasion ; and, as he suspected that 
there would be constant contests for the 
third man, there would be no time for the 
angry passions, generated by constant 
opposition, to cool. 

Mr. Hunt remarked, that as Ministers 
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could say nothing for themselves, he would 
say something in their behalf, and in de- 
fence of the clause by which it was intended 
to give three Members to some counties. 
They were aware that a third interest had 
grown up of late. There was now a Whig, 
‘a Tory, and a Radical interest to be repre- 
sented, and the third Member was for the 
Radicals. Thus the three Members would 
form a sort of unicorn team, and it was 
easy to settle how they were to be har- 
nessed. The Whig and Tory must be next 
the wheel, because, being habitual jib- 
bers, they needed the double thong, and 
it was very clear, that the Radical would 
insist upon taking the lead. He did not 
see, however, why Buckingham was to 
have three members, while the West Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire was to have ouly two. If 
no better reason could be given for the 
clause than the noble Lord had assigned, 
he should vote against it. 

Mr. Praed did not think the clause 
would cause an increase of election ex- 
penses. His objection to it was, that it 
increased the number of votes which each 
elector was to give. He had no objection 
to the increased number of Representa- 
tives, but he wished the electors to be 
confined to two votes. This proposition 
appeared to him reasonable and easily to be 
effected, and he would submit it to the 
House at the proper time. 

Mr. Croker would postpone the obser- 
vations he had to make on this question 
until it was again before the House; but 
he must say now, he conceived two would 
be a much safer number to fill up the 
blank with than three. He wished just 
to remark to the House, that they had 
constituted fifty-five new counties, that 
was, they had doubled twenty-five coun- 
ties, added two Members to Yorkshire, 
and two to Lincolnshire, and one to the 
Isle of Wight. And it was a curious 
fact, that thirty out of these fifty-five coun- 
ties having but two Members each, were 
superior in population to the eight coun- 
ties to which they were about to give 
three Representatives. 

Mr. Goulburn also objected to the fill- 
ing up the blank with the word ‘‘ Three.” 
He agreed with the noble Lord in the pro- 
priety of preserving the agricultural inter- 
est, as much as possible, in the counties ; 
for the purpose of balancing the Repre- 
sentation of the towns ; but he apprehend- 
ed that, after the Bill came into operation, 
the contests in the counties would be 
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solely carried on by the town and the 
country parties, for the purpose of securing 
the third Member. This would be the 
effect of giving three Members to the 
counties; and, he thought, instead of in- 
creasing their Representation, it would be 
much better to confine the voters in the 
vicinity of the towns to the exercise of 
their privilege in those towns. 

Mr. Fyshe Palmer could assure the 
House, that, so far as the county of Berks 
was concerned, no objection was felt to 
the triple Representation. On the con- 
trary, he had every reason to believe that 
this part of the measure met with the 
greatest approbation in that county. An 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Walsh) had said, 
that county Members would not be easy in 
their seats, if there were a triple Repre- 
sentation. Good God! was the Repre- 
sentation to be arranged for the conve- 
nience of the Members of that House, or 
for the advantage of the people? He 
thought that, under the provisions of this 
Bill, the counties would no longer be 
obliged to look out for men of large pro- 
perty to be their Representatives, but 
would be enabled to choose gentlemen 
whose talents and services would be de- 
voted to the good of their country. 

Sir John Walsh, in explanation, stated, 
that he had only said, that the triple Re- 
presentation would give rise to great ex- 
pense and contests in the different coun- 
ties. 

Viscount Palmerston recommended the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goulburn) to 
look at the list of counties which were to 
have three Members, and he would find 
that they were counties the most agricul- 
tural of any in England, that they had the 
smallest number of large towns, and that 
those towns were of a description the most 
under the influence of the great landed 
proprietors. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to think, that the number of con- 
tests would be increased by having three 
Members, instead of two; but there were 
obvious reasons why the possession of the 
right to return three Members would di- 
minish contests. It would be seen that 
there were always three parties, and where 
there was a third Member, they would 
naturally settle the dispute by a compro- 
mise. 

Mr. Goulburn denied the statement of 
the noble Lord with respect to the prepon- 
derance of the agricultural interest in 
those counties. He must instance Cam- 
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bridgeshire, where the power of the town 
of Cambridge throughout the county was 
so great, that it must always return one of 
the Members. 

The word 
blank. 

Upon the question that the clause stand 
part of the Bill, 

Mr. Robert Adam Dundas said, he was 
desirous of knowing, when he saw that 
additional Members were to be given to 
some of the English, and to the Welch 
counties also, why it was, that counties in 
Scotland, possessed of still greater popula- 
tions, were still to be left with only one 
Representative ? 

Lord Althorp said, the hon. Member 
should remember that, if the Scotch county 
Members were not increased, yet eight ad- 
ditional borough Members were to be given | 
to that country, and these additional 
Representatives to Scotland were not to 
be taken from other Scotch boroughs, but 


“Three” inserted in the 





from English boroughs. He should also 
remember, that the additional Members to | 
the counties in Wales, and in England | 
‘also, were to be taken from English 
boroughs only, and not from Scottish 
boroughs, so that the latter country ought 
rather to be gratified than displeased at a 
measure which would give her eight addi- 
tional Representatives. He did not, upon 
that occasion, think it at all necessary to 
enter into the comparative Representation 
of both countries. 

Mr. Robert Adam Dundas said, he 
really thought that, in adopting this sweep- 
ing measure of Reform, equal justice 
should have been done to all counties. 





He felt very confident that the measure 
would create great dissatisfaction in Scot- 
land, amongst even all those persons who 
were zealous in the cause of Reform. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson thought the state- 
ment of the noble Lord by no means sa- 
tisfactory. If the existing proportions be- 
tween England, Scotland, Wales and Ire- 
land had been preserved, he would have 
had some ground to stand upon. But 
the noble Lord, when he added eight 
members to Scotland, and five to Ireland, 
had abandoned the principle of the pro- 
portionate Representation settled at the 
time of the Unions, and this was an ad- 
mission that Scotland and Ireland were 
not adequately represented. The noble 
Lord was therefore bound to provide fully 
for this inadequacy of Representation ; 





and the proper mode would have been, not 
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to have looked at the three kingdoms as 
distinct and separate countries, but to 
have considered them as one whole united 
kingdom. The noble Paymaster of the 
Forces had said of the Anti-reformers, 
that, in giving up Gatton or Old Sarum 
they had given up the whole principle— 
using the language adopted by Cromwell, 
in respect to the Scotch army at Dunbar, 
he said the Lord has delivered them into 
his hands. On the same principle, the 
moment the Government admitted that 
Scotland was not adequately represented, 
it was placed in the situation of the Anti- 
reformers. And he (Mr. Fergusson) must 
say, that admitting, as the noble Lord 
had done, the principle was bound to do 
complete justice to Scotland, and give to 
it as many members, in proportion to its 
wealth and population, as to England. 

Lord John Russell would not deny that 
Ministers had, perhaps, been guilty of some 
imprudence, in venturing beyond the lines 
marked out at the time of the union of 
Scotland ; but he put it to the hon. Mem- 
ber, as a Reformer, whether, when Minis- 
ters had made a departure from the pro- 
portion of Representation fixed at the 
time of the Union, because they thought 
it would be beneficial to Scotland, it was 
right for him to make Ministers repent 
their liberality, and show them that their 
generosity had been misplaced? Such an 
attack he might have expected from the 
Anti-reformers: but it was not just on the 
part of those who were engaged in the 
same work of Reform with Ministers, and 
who approved of the changes already 
made. Hon. Members who wished well 
to the cause of Reform ought to consider 
the situation in which Ministers were 
placed, not entirely with reference to what 
their own opinions might be of what was 
just and right to be given to this or that 
particular county, but with the intention 
of doing what they possibly could to pro- 
mote the welfare and success of the cause 
to which they were mutually and recipro- 
cally engaged. It was true, that no addi- 
tional members were given to the county 
Representation in Scotland, as in Wales, 
but at the same time it ought also to be 
borne in mind, that eight Members were 
given to great Scottish towns. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, it was the 
distribution of the additional members of 
which he complained; for he found that 
the agricultural interest in Scotland had 
been entirely neglected, With respect tg 
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the observations which the noble Lord had 
thought proper to indulge in, he must say, 
that he considered them wholly uncalled 
for. He would allow no one to dictate 
the line of conduct he was to pursue. His 
constituents and that House alone had a 
right to decide whether he acted properly 
or otherwise. Though he thought Scot- 
land was not fairly treated, he would not, 
however, desist on that account, to give 
his cordial support to the English Reform 
Bill. 

Mr. Dixon agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber, that Scotland was not fairly treated. 
He would beg to ask whether Lanarkshire 
was not better entitled to additional Re- 
presentation than Gateshead? The noble 
Lord was, in fact, forming a new Constitu- 
tion for the country. He was no longer 
bound by what was done at the Union, and 
he ought to have consulted only justice. 
He had the honour to represent a com- 
mercial town, but he must say, that the 
agricultural interest of Scotland was neg- 
lected. He trusted, therefore, that addi- 
tional Representation would yet be given 
to the large Scotch counties. He hoped 
that the Representation of three or four of 
the larger counties would be increased. 

Mr. Pringle agreed in the observations 
made by the two hon. Members who spoke 
last. All parts of the empire ought to be 
placed on one footing. ‘Scotland was 
rapidly increasing in wealth and popula- 
tion; the people of Scotland were looking 
most anxiously to this change, and he 
did hope that Ministers would do his 
country justice. 

An Hon. Member wished the Scotch 
Members to recollect that a great boon 
had been conferred on Scotland by the 
annihilation of the system of self-election, 
and the establishment of an independent 
constituency. 

Sir George Clerk said, the present occa- 
sion was the proper time for putting in the 
claims of Scotland for additional Members, 
because, if this Bill passed without such a 
claim being made, the Members for that 
country would lose the only opportunity for 
making their pretensions heard. The 
Members for Scotland wanted nothing 
from the generosity of his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters; but they boldly threw themselves 
on the justice of the House. There wasa 
general feeling in Scotland that that 
country was not fairly treated by that 
Bill. 

Mr. Gillon deprecated this discussion, 
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and declared that the people of Scotland 
were pleased, not only with the additional 
Members, but still more with the altera- 
tions that were to be made in the fran- 
chise. The hon, Gentleman opposite, he 
believed in his conscience, only made 
these remarks with a view to defeat this 
Bill. 

Mr. Dizon denied, in the most une- 
quivocal manner, that he made any re- 
marks with a view either to delay or defeat 
the Bill. ° 

Sir George Murray maintained that 
the word “liberality,” used by the noble 
Lord opposite, was not at all applicable to 
Scotland. It was only right, when a 
great change of this kind was to be brought 
forward, that the interests of all parts of 
the empire should be consulted. Before 
the discussion on the Scotch Bill was 
brought forward, it was the duty of the 
Members for that country to obtain from 
the Ministers some pledge that justice 
should be done to it. Different principles 
ought not to be applied to the different 
portions of the United Kingdom. Every 
part of it ought to be treated equally and 
fairly, when the Ministers undertook to 
make a new Constitution. He claimed, in 
particular, an increase of Representation 
for the agricultural population of Scotland; 
and insisted that justice would not be done 
to that country, unless it received an addi- 
tional Member for each of the large coun- 
ties. Ireland, too, he believed would not 
have justice done to her unless her Mem- 
bers now insisted on it. 

Mr. Stanley said, that the arguments of 
the hon. Members opposite upon this oc- 
casion were strangely inconsistent with the 
whole of their previous conduct with re- 
spect to the question of Reform. They 
who had given the most unqualified oppo- 
sition to the Reform Bill in all its details, 
were now coming forward as the advocates 
of equal Representation and the extension 
of popular rights. In the course of this 
inopportune discussion, however, an im- 
portant admission had been made by the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite—namely, that 
the people of Scotland were favourable to 
Reform. He would now entreat hon. 
Members who were friendly to Reform not 
to allow their desire to obtain additional 
Representatives for Scotland to impede 
the progress of the great measure. He 
could not sit down without once more ex- 
pressing his astonishment at the inconsis- 
tency of the hon, Gentlemen opposite. 
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They now talked of taking one Member 
from this county, and another from that 
county in England, to add to the Repre- 
sentatives of Scotland, after having, by 
their votes in support of General Gas- 
coyne’s Motion, pledged themselves not to 
alter the number of the Representatives 
for England. He called upon them to re- 
concile their conduct now with their con- 
duct then. 

Mr. Goulburn hoped, that those who 
complained of unnecessary discussion and 
irritating debate, would remember the 
speech which had just been delivered by 
the right hon. Secretary. Was it just to 
taunt Members on that side of the House 
with inconsistency, because, having ori- 
ginally opposed the principle of the mea- 
sure, they afterwards endeavoured to im- 
prove its details? The right hon. Gentle- 
man and his colleagues had protited by 
the suggestions which had proceeded from 
that side of the House, in order to correct 
their blunders. 

Mr. George Sinclair said, that the 
people of Scotland would be called into 
political existence by the measure which 
had been brought forward by Ministers. 
It gave Scotland an increased consti- 
tuency, which was of more importance 
than an increase of Representatives. 

Sir Charles Wetherell thought it not at 
all surprising that Ministers should be 
peevish after the division which took place 
at four o’clock that morning. The lectures 
which the noble Lord and the right hon. 
Secretary had thought proper to read the 
House were the most unprovoked he had 
ever heard. Unless the right hon. Secre- 
tary was more successful in putting down 
agitation in Ireland, than he was in putting 
down agitation in the House of Commons, 
the less he was in that country the better. 
As to inconsistency, he thought that the 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill-men, were more obnoxious to that 
charge than the hon. Members amongst 
whom he sat. In conclusion, he entreated 
hon. Members, however great their admi- 
ration might be of what he had thought it 
necessary to address to them, they would 
abstain from expressing approbation in the 
usual manner, lest they should disturb the 
repose of the hon. Gentleman in the Chair. 
[Mr. Bernal was at that time fast asleep 
The allusion to his situation produced a 
general roar of laughter, which roused 
him from his slumber. | 

Clause agreed to. 
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East-India Affairs. 


The Chairman reported progress, and 
the House resumed. 


ComMITTEE ON East Inpra AFFAIRS. | 
Mr. Charles Grant said, that in rising 
to move for the appointment of a Select 
Committee on East-India Affairs, it would 
be necessary for him shortly to revert to 
what had been done on the subject in the 
last Session of Parliament, as well as to 
the course which, in his opinion, it would 
be expedient to pursue in the present Ses- 
sion. As the period at which the Charter 
of the East-India Company expired ap- 
proached, a very general wish had arisen 
that the subject should be investigated by 
both Houses of Parliament. Accordingly, 
Select Committees were appointed for that 
purpose. The Committee of the House 
of Commons sat until nearly the close of 
last year. The Charter would expire in 
1834. The time was rapidly passing 
away, and it became necessary, without 
further delay, to consider the best means 
of prosecuting the inquiry during the pre- 
sent Session. At the end of that period, 
he trusted that the Committee would be 
able to close their labours, and to present 
to the House, and to the country, such in- 
formation as might qualify them to forma 
sound judgment on the great Question 
which was about to be determined. Dur- 
ing the interval between the close of the 
present Session and the commencement of 
the next, an opportunity would be afforded 
to the House and to the country to look 
into the various materials which would be 
collected by the Committee, and to prepare 
their minds for discussing the important 
subject. At the same time, it would be 
the duty of his Majesty’s Government to 
avail themselves of that interval, for the 
purpose of duly considering those plans 
which they must on their own responsibility 
propose for the future conduct of East- 
India affairs. In the discussion of those 
plans the whole of the next Session would 
be occupied ; and there was every reason 
to hope, that after the ample materials laid 
before them, and the ample time afforded 
for deliberation, Parliament would, by the 
close of that Session, be enabled to come 
toa complete and satisfactory decision on 
this most important Question. The Com- 
mittee which had already been appointed 
by both Houses of Parliament had col- 
leeted a vast mass of information, although 
some of it existed at present in an irregular 
shape. But in the course of their exami- 
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nation there were many important points 
which, he was apprehensive, had not yet 
been touched upon. When he proposed 
the Select Committee on the subject twelve 
months ago—which Committee wasaccord- 
ingly appointed—it was his feeling, and the 
feeling of the other members of the Com- 
mittee, that it was not desirable that his 
Majesty’s Government should take any 
prominent part in the proceedings of that 
Committee. There were at that time, and, 
of course, there were at the present time, 
two parties; those who approved of the 
renewal of the privileges of the East-India 
Company, and those who disapproved of 
the renewal of those privileges. It was 
from the controversy between those two 
parties that it was expected the truth must 
be elicited; each party endeavouring to 
prove its own case, But the Court of 
Directors did not feel themselves called 
upon at that time to enter into the exami- 
nation of the question at all; and those 
who were opposed to them, owing to par- 
ticular circumstances, were unable to do 
justice to their own case, The examina- 
tion, however, proceeded during the Ses- 
sion, with a confident expectation, that in 
the present Session, the Court of Directors 
would take a leading part init. No pe- 
tition from them to that effect had, how- 
ever, been presented to Parliament; and 
it was now felt that some more direct and 
extensive means of investigation must be 
resorted to than those which had hitherto 
been adopted. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had, in the last Session, not felt it 
their duty to take any direct part in the 
investigation, but had felt it their duty to 
watch the proceedings of the Committee, 
and to supply all the documents which 
they had the power to furnish; being re- 
solved, that if no other mode of obtaining 
final information on the subject offered 
itself, that a satisfactory mode should be 
proposed by them in the present Session. 
In the course of the last Session some 
most important parts of the question, were 
brought under the consideration of the 
Committee, and a number of individuals 
were examined, whose knowledge of India 
enabled them to communicate a great 
deal of valuable information on the subject. 
But at the close of the Session, it became 
a matter of consideration in what manner, 
during the present Session, the question 
mizht be most advantageously considered ; 
and the result of that consideration was, 
the Motion which he was about to have 
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the honour of submitting to that House. 
He need not dwell on the vast variety of 
subjects which would necessarily come 
under the consideration of the Committee, 
connected with the whole legislative and 
other policy of our Indian empire, In 
proposing the appointment of the present 
Committee, he was quite aware that he 
asked of the Gentlemen of whom it was 
io be composed to take upon themselves no 
light task. He had communicated to those 
Gentlemen his intention; and he had ex- 
pressed to them his earnest hope that, if 
they did undertake it, they would bestow 
upon it their almost undivided attention ; 
and he had received assurances from them 
that they were disposed to do so, Look- 
ing at the vast range of subjects which 
were to be considered, it must be evident 
that it was impossible they could be ad- 
vantageously investigated by a single 
body. It was absolutely necessary that 
he should submit to the House the expe- 
diency of sub-dividing the Committee, and 
thereby availing themselves of the great 
principle of the division of labour, In 
order to carry into effect this principle, in 
the best possible manner, it would be ne- 
cessary to have a considerable number of 
sub-divisions—at least six or seven—all 
diligently devoting their time and atten- 
tion to the particular points submitted to 
them. Itmight appear tosome persons tobe 
a difficult matter to assign to the different 
sub-Committees the different topics upon 
which their labours were to be particularly 
employed. But those departments had 
been already defined elsewhere. In the 
India House, and in the Board of Control, 
the business is divided into six distinct de- 
partments, each occupied with its own 
peculiar subject. He should propose, 
therefore, at least six Sub-Committees, 
each of which should have the considera- 
tion of a particular department. But there 
were other matters requiring consideration, 
and he should, therefore, proceed as far 
as to propose eight Sub-Committees, 
This practice of forming Sub-Committees 
had seldom been resorted to by that House, 
except in cases like the present, of the 
highest importance. Committees were 
generally appointed for some specific 
purpose, on which they were expected in 
a few days to makea Report to the House. 
The number of Members of which such 
Committees were composed, was conse- 
sequently comparatively small. But in 
this case, as the subject was one of extreme 
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importance, as it would require long-con- 
tinued attention, and as the Gentlemen of 
whom it was his intention to propose that 
the Committee should be formed, had as- 
sured him that they were prepared to de- 
vote as much of their time as possible to 
the investigation; and further, as the 
number of the Sub-Committees would be 
seven, or probably eight, and at least 
labouring four days in every week, it was 
impossible to prevent the number of Mem- 
bers from swelling far beyond the usual 
amount on such occasions. It was neces- 
sary also to provide for the unavoidable 
absence of some of the Members, and for 
other contingencies, in order that there 
might always be a supply equal to the 
demand. The number which he thought 
desirable was about forty-eight or forty- 
nine. General Committees on this subject 
had always been numerous. That last 
year consisted of thirty-eight Members— 
that the year before of thirty-five. In 
1813, the General Committee on this 
question consisted of forty Members. He 
trusted that the Members of the proposed 
Committee and the House would do him 
the justice to believe, that in making this 
proposition his only motive was to facili- 
tate the labours of the Committee, to 
bring those labours to an early close, and 
to place before the House and the public, 
previous to the Parliamentary decision on 
the case, as fairly and fully as possible, 
the materials on which alone a sound 
judgment could be formed. It might be 
supposed by some, that notwithstanding 
the members of the Committee, and not- 
withstanding the number of Sub-Commit- 
tees which he proposed to form, it would be 
difficult to bring the investigation to a close 
in the present Session of Parliament. Cer- 
tainly that difficulty would exist if there 
had been no previous inquiry. But alarge 
mass of information had been obtained by 
former Committees, and was lying on the 
Table of the House. The Committees of 
the House of Commons and House of 
Lords had received the evidence of many 
individuals on the subject; and although 
that evidence was not systematically ar- 
ranged, still the materials were there, and 
with those materials the proposed Com- 
mittee might be supplied. In addition to 
this, directions had for some time been 
given by the Board of Control to its offi- 
cers to prepare to give all the information 
which it was in their power to communi- 
cate. Those officers had been employed 
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in arranging the evidence given before the 
Committees of the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons, and in framing a 
summary of the whole. Immediately on 
the appointment of the Sub-Committees, 
the attention of each of them would neces- 
sarily be directed to the collection of the 
evidence peculiar to that department con- 
fided to its examination. In addition to 
this, the superior officers of the Board, with 
which he had thehonour of being connected, 
were preparing statements, historical sum- 
maries, and every species of document cal- 
culated to place the main facts of the 
case in as clear a point of view as possible. 
The Board of Control had, in addition, 
collected many most important documents 
which would be laid before the Committee. 
The same labour had been undertaken at 
the India House, and the Directors had 
offered their best assistance on the subject. 
That assistance would be valuable, as all 
must acknowledge who knew anything of 
the zeal and industry of the officers of the 
India House. They had, he was happy 
to say, offered him their assistance in the 
most prompt manner; and he expected to 
receive the most valuable aid from their 
labours. He believed he should be thus 
enabled to lay information of a most im- 
portant nature before the public; and he 
owed it, in justice to his own department, 
to say, that they had shown the utmost 
zeal to forward the inquiry by their ser- 
vices. Under these circumstances, he 
should move “ That a Select Committee 
be appointed upon the affairs of the East- 
India Company, and to inquire into the 
state of the Trade between Great Britain 
and the East Indies and China, and to re- 
port their observations thereon to the 
House,” 

Mr. Courtenay wished to offer a very 
few words at present on this subject ; but 
he had no intention whatever of opposing 
the motion, which, on the contrary, met 
with his cordial approbation. He was ex- 
tremely glad to learn from his right hon. 
friend, that the greatest exertions had 
been made to furnish every information 
calculated to facilitate the labours of the 
Committee. One of the greatest incon- 
veniences experienced in the former Com- 
mittees on this subject was, the desultory 
mode of proceeding. He, therefore, re- 
joiced at the adoption of any means cal- 
culated to get rid of the evil then expe- 
rienced. He had no doubt, from what he 
knew of the persons employed to prepare 
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the various statements and documents 
which were to be furnished, that very great 
advantages would be derived from the 
proposed mode of proceeding. He wished, 
however, to ask his right hon. friend, 
whether the new mode of proceeding to be 
adopted in the Committee, was not framed 
on rather a more extended basis than was 
quite reconcileable with the usual inquiries 
referred to Committees? He was not 
quite clear, that all the topics which his 
right hon. friend intended to submit to the 
investigation of the Sub-Committees were 
entirely relevant to the measure which 
would be introduced to Parliament for the 
future guidance of the affairs of the East- 
India Company. If, however, it should 
be found, that the Committee had too 
much to do, it could easily select the 
topics which it would be most expedient 
to submit for the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. He should support the Motion of 
his right hon. friend ; and should he be a 
Member of one of the Sub-Committees, he 
would endeavour to advance, as much as 
possible, the topic of inquiry on which he 
might be engaged; and would, in every 
way, promote the end in view, and would 
endeavour to put the information furnished 
to the House in such a state, that a cor- 
rect judgment might be readily formed 
on the subject. He hoped, however, that 
the Committee would bear in mind that 
the principal objects for consideration 
were, whether the China trade should be 
thrown open, and whether the manage- 
ment of East-India affairs should continue, 
as heretofore, in the hands of the Com- 
pany ; and, if this be decided in the nega- 
tive, to what other body it should be trans- 
ferred? There were other important sub- 
jects of inquiry; for instance, the ma- 
nagement of the revenue, and the admi- 
nistration of justice, but these would not 
so properly come under consideration in an 
inquiry relative to the renewal of the 
Charter, as at a subsequent period. He 
thanked his right hon. friend for the 
trouble he had taken in bringing this sub- 
ject under the consideration of the House. 

Sir James Macdonald said, that there 
were no topics connected with this subject 
which would not be well worth the atten- 
tion of the House and the public. With 
respect to the ultimate object in view, he 
believed it to be that which his right hon. 
friend had suggested, namely, how the in- 
terests of this country could be brought to 
bear advantageously on those of that great 
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empire, and how the interest, the pros- 
perity, and the happiness of the people of 
that country could be best promoted and 
secured. 

Mr. Goulburn would not detain the 
House more than one moment : but he had 
a question to put to his right hon. friend. 
It was understood, that the former Com- 
mittees appointed for this purpose were 
directed only to collect evidence, and to 
put it in form ; but they were not directed 
to give opinions on the several topics of 
their investigation. But, if he understood 
his right hon. friend correctly, he intended 
that the present Committee should be in- 
structed to report their opinions. He 
wished, therefore, to know whether this 
were soor not? He understood that the 
Committee was to be divided into a num- 
ber of Sub-Committees. If that were the 
arrangement, was the House to hear the 
opinions of each of these Sub-Committees 
as to the particular topic of investigation 
referred to it? He had no intention to 
offer any opposition to the motion for the 
appointment of the Committee ; but he 
was desirous of obtaining this information. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley also wished to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether it was 
intended that one of the several sub-Com- 
mittees should devote its sole attention to 
a subject on which a Committee had 
already been occupied during the whole 
of one Session ? 

Mr. Charles Grant answered, that the 
words of the Resolution he had just moved 
were the same as those which had been 
used on aformer occasion. Certainly, for 
himself, he was not prepared to say, that 
one Sub-Committee should be solely occu- 
pied with the department of China. 
Those matters of detail, however, would 
be best regulated in the Committee. 
With respect to the question of his right 
hon. friend the Sub-Committees would not 
report to the House, but to the general 
Committee, which would make its Report 
to the House. 

The Committee was appointed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, January 31, 1832. 


Read a first time ; Embezzlements Pre- 
Read a third time; Land 


MinurEs.] Bills. 
vention; Corporate Funds. 
Revenue. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Lord ELLENBeROUGH, 
an Estimate relating to the Finances of India, prepared by 
the India Board, October 1830, with Returns of all Civil 
Officers and Establishments connected with the Govern- 
ments at Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 
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Petitions presented. By the Earl of Kinnovun, from the distinguishing the several Countries, for the last six years, 
Freeholders and others of the County of Perth, against ending 5th January, 1832 :—-On the Motion of Sir RoBERT 


the Bill for the Reform of Parliament, and thanking the INGLIS, the amount of Monies which would have been 
House of Peers for their firmness and decision in resist- applicable to his Majesty’s Civil Government in England, 
ing the former Bill. if the Hereditary and the Temporary Revenues of the 


Crown enjoyed by his Majesty King George 2nd, had been 








| a a enjoyed by his Majesty King George 3rd, from 25th Oc- 
; HOUSE OF COMMONS, tober, 1760, to29th January, 1820; and by his Majesty 
i | 9 King George 4th, from 29th January, 1820, to 26th June, 
i | Tuesday, January 3] ’ 1832. 1850; distinguishing each year; and distinguishing also 
i . 5 ; the Hereditary and the Temporary Revenue of the Crown 
i Minutes.) Bills. Read a second time; Contempts in pene ney Ie 2 ‘ 
‘ Equity; Nisi Prius Court (Ireland); Dublin County respectively ; shewing also, first, the amount ofthe Annuity 


received by their late Majesties in lieu of those Revenues; 
secondly, the amount of Monies granted by Parliament for 
the discharge of the Civil List Debt, during the said period; | 


Assessment. 
Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Alderman Woop, 


of ail raw, thrown, and manufactured Silks Imported and and, thirdly, the difference to the Public on the Balance 
Exported, and brought into Consumption, from 5th Janu- - 


i} a a RETO of the said Account, so far as the same can be ascertained. 
ary, 1851, to 5th January, 1852, distinguishing the Petition presented. By Sir HEDWoRTH WILLIAMSON, from 
different descriptions of Silk, and the Countries whence Durham, against the General Registry Bill By Lord 
Imported, with the amount of Duty; of the amount of ; alle se a : . s ‘ 
Drawback paid on the Exportation of British Silk manu- ng a ee reer — _ —_ 
4 . ee figh, for an increased number of Representatives for Ire- 
factured goods for the year ending 5th January, 1852; isa suufby Me, Saeqonn. fou the Glove Mawutbelurers 
distinguishing Stuffs and Ribbons of Silk only, and Stuffs ne acsiaiiee ‘ek tthe sented of Seenet Gloves 
and Ribbons of Silk mixed with other materials; of all nit thesia the M elitiaien rea ah Cabsbiitenin of the 
Foreign manufactured Silks, Imported without Payment ; se OMRON oy ota Ee sass 
\} of Duty, for Manufacture, or Printing, &c., on condition of a ee eee ane momeee ana, 
i fee ° soap its s s:—By Mr. y 1 fi 
i being afterwards Exported, in the year ending 5th Janu- Se ee oicby yo v2 Aeryered 
ij ary, 1852, and distinguishing the different descriptions of ag a MES » 8 see aoe 
i Silk :—On the Motion of Lord Kittxen, of all Super- Amen seyret and from John Batty Tuke, Esq., pray- 
6 cas 7 : ° % RE “cae z ing that the Crown Lands may not be let except by Public 
annuations granted to Constables in Ireland, stating their tender: —By Mr. CHARLES CaLveRrT, from the Students 


riods of Servi Jause 0} irS atio -_ ‘ . 
periods of Service, and the Cause of their Superannuation, of Medicine, Webb Street, Southwark, for the removal of 





iF and of all Stipendiary Magistrates, the dates and their ap- impediments to the Study of Anatomy :—By Mr. Alder- 
| pointments, Services, and Emoluments:—On the Motion aay Pewsies ion sl hice of Woodstock reeeic 
noclinncidlagennsi nin = 9 cee pay a = - plaining of the "state of the Trade, and praying for the 
: Persons employed in the Receipt and Collection of the prohibition of French Gloves :—By Colonel Davias, from 
Revenues arising from all Property under the management the GlovanoriGreat Torrington withthe same prayer ee 
i of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, with the s Piet Baan an ane Inhabitants of aiadite one 
Amounts collected, and the full Emoluments such Persons entied to Wote in ie County of Northumberland 
receive, and an Annual Account for the last seven years, of : cara 
all Charges made by Persons employed as Auctioneers in 
the Sale of Crown Property ; of the amount of ad valorem Property or intr ESTATES. | Mr. Har- 
; Duties paid on the Sale or Mortgage of Real Estates dur- . red | ee f tl Le 
ing the years 1829, 1850, and 1851:—On the Motion of vey mover » that a return 0 the property 
; Mr. Hume, an account of the Gross Amount collected in received by the Crown, belonging to the 
: each of the last five years from Scamen’s Wages in the | Tntestates with an account of how it was 
Royal Navy for the use of Greenwich Hospital; and also , Boece - ; i 
the Amount collected from the Seamen in the Merchant appropriated, should be laid before the 
Service for the same purpose :—On the Motion of Mr. | House, and of the number of acres of land 
Alderman VENABLES, a Statement of the Aggregate | ; 7 4 — ‘ + 
Amount of Money ordered by the Commissioners of a England vied inclosed, and to what 
Bankrupts to be divided as Dividends among Creditors for | eXfent the same night be capable of im- 
two Months, anterior to the 11th of January, 18523 and | provement. This Motion he had before 
the like Aceount for two Months anterior to the 11th of | ade. but tl " rns to it had , 
January, 1851 :—On the Motion of Mr. Jrpxson, the | made, but the returns to it had not yet 
Charter of the University of Dublin; of the number of | been presented. 
Students admitted to Scholarships during each of the last | Sir Charles Wetherell objected to the 
five years, and of their present Number; of the number of | : > : ie : 
Fellows entitled to Vote at an Election of a Member for | production of this account, as involving: a 
the University ; of the number of Students who have taken | great many difficulties; the Motion was 
the degree of Bachelors of Arts, during each of the last five | a = ae cee ? : " 
years ; of the number of Bachelors of Arts who haveattended | couche d ” much too general terms—-the 
the Divinity Lectures during each of the above years, and | precise nature of the documents required 
rd mere who, — - same period, have taken the | oueht to be specified. 
degree of Master of Arts; of the number of Masters of Arts ie eer an 1 eee eae : 
now on the Books ; of the Average Amount of Annual Fees M1 = Sp ong face wished to explain ” hy 
payable by a Non-resident Master of Arts for keeping the the return relative to intestates had not 
Name on the College Books, and whether any and what Heen made. He had inquired into the 
change has been made in the Amount of Charge during 
the above period:—On the Motion of Mr. Maurice matter, and found that to make up such 
O'CONNELL, of the number of Days the Court of Ex- an account as the hon. Member hai 
chequer Chamber in Ireland has sat for the despatch of moved for, and the House had ordered 
Business, and the Names and number of Cases heard in Sete a rp “4 
each of the last two years: --On the Motion of Mr. Atv- would compel the Solicitor of the Trea- 
woop, of the amount of Tonnage Duties, and the rate per sury to suspend all other business in his 
1 Ton, paid at Calais, on each voyage by the Post Office oftice for six months. He wished to fore- 


A Steam Packets from Dover; stating by whom the said 
' Tonnage Duties are paid; of the amount of Tonnage Wern the House of the great expense also 


Duties, and the rate per Ton, paid at Dover on each which the return would cause, He had 


voyage by the Post Office Steam Packets belonging to the a r » tr : 
French Government; of British and Foreign Tonnage, -_ objec tion whatever to produc eit; but 


which have entered the several Ports of Great Britain, he should wish that the House should 
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first of all be in possession of an estimate 
of the probable expense of making out 
the return. If it chose to order the re- 
turn after such an estimate was laid before 
it, of course it was in the power of the | 
House to do so; but he wished that the 
House should, in the first instance, know | 
the expense. 

Mr. Harvey would undertake to say, ' 
that the whole expense would not be 50¢. 
The right hon. Gentleman had shown him 
a return for one year, and he was sure that 
similar returns for every year might be pre- 
pared for 40s. each. The amount of some 
estates which went in this way into the 
hands of the Crown was immense: and 
he had been told only a few days ago of 
one estate of upwards of 100,000/. which 
thus went into the possession of the 
Crown, This was a source of public re- 
venue, which was quite unexplored, and 
an account of which ought to be before 
the House. If there was a difficulty of 
making out the returns, from their magni- 
tude, that was an additional reason why 
the House of Commons should inquire 
into the matter. The Solicitor of the 
Treasury was very well paid—he attended 
to a great variety of business, and ought 
to have time to furnish such an account. 
If the business of his office were con- 
ducted properly, it would not, he was 
sure, take one clerk three days to make 
out the return. 

Mr. Hume said, it was the duty of the 


Solicitor of the Treasury to lay an annual | 


account before the Treasury, and there | 
could therefore be no difficulty in making | 
the return, unless indeed the Solicitors had | 
rendered no account to the Treasury, in | 
which case the return ought to be immedi- 
ately and imperatively called for. He would 
recommend an abstract, and he was sure | 
that it might be prepared for a few shillings. | 

Mr. Spring Rice had not refused the 
productica of the paper. His observation 
was, that before the Motion was agreed to, 
it would be proper that they should be 
acquainted with the probable expense to 
which it would lead. If the hon. Gentle- 
man would move for the accounts for the | 
last seven years, which would probably | 
just as well answer his purpose, they would 
be prepared much more easily and at con- 
siderably less expense. 


Mr. Hume would wish to know whether | 


the accounts of the Solicitor to the Trea- 
sury were not annually rendered to the | 
Treasury ¢ 
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| Mr. Spring Rice could not take upon 
himself to say, that during the last thirty 
| years—the period embraced by the motion— 
such accounts as those sought for had been 
annually rendered to the Treasury; but 
| this he knew, from the manner in which 
the department of the Solicitor to the 
Treasury was conducted, that the accounts 
‘of that office were as regularly rendered 
las they possibly could be to the Treasury. 

Mr. Hume again suggested, that, under 
such circumstances, an abstract of those 
‘accounts might, without much difficulty 
be procured. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that if the 
question went to.a vote, he should support 
the hon. Gentleman, the Secretary to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Harvey was ready to accede to the 
proposition of the hon. Gentleman, and to 
limit his Motion to the last seven years. 

Motion withdrawn, and notice of a 
Motion on the subject given for the next 
day. 


Privilege. 


Breacn or Privinecr.] Mr. Perceval 
said, that he rose for the purpose of call- 
ing the attention of the House to a breach 
of one of its most important privileges. It 
would be in the recollection of hon. Mem- 
bers that on Thursday last, previous to 
his moving for an address to his Majesty 
to appoint a day of general fast, he took 
occasion to enforce the standing order of 
that House for the exclusion of strangers. 
On the succeeding morning, there appeared 
in several of the newspapers, areport of the 
| proceedings that had taken place in that 
House during such exclusion of strangers 
from the gallery. Under these circum- 
| stances, he felt it is duty to bring such 
/a matter under the notice of the House. 

' He did so, because he thought it incum- 
bent ow the House to assert and maintain 
one of its mos important privileges—that 
of the exclusion of strangers from its 
debates whenever there should appear 
| sufficient reason to it for doing so—a privi- 
lege which would be utterly without value 
_if it were to be in the power of any hon. 
Member to report their proceedings while 
that standing order was enforced. He 
did so, because this standing order was one 
‘of those high and invaluable privileges 
which they had received from their prede- 
cessors, and which they were in duty 
bound to preserve and hand down unim- 
| paired and inviolate for the use and service 
| ot their successors. If, by their negligence 
2L2 
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and carelessness in the non-enforcement 
of their undisturbed rights, they were to 
allow this privilege to be thus openly, 
grossly and directly invaded, and there- 
by suffered to fall into utter and en- 
tire disuse, though they themselves 
might not reap the inconvenience that 
would thence arise, their successors, no 
doubt would, and the true blame must in 
that case attach to those upon whose 
shoulders at present rested the duty of pre- 
serving that privilege entire and unimpaired. 
They had no right to say, that they would 
treat with disregard the breach of that 
privilege, because, in a given instance, 
they might not clearly see the use of en- 
forcing it. He trusted to be able, in a 
few words, to demonstrate to the House the 
utility of enforcing its standing order in this 
particular instance; and, with that view, 
begged to call the attention of hon. Mem- 
bers to the circumstances under which 
this breach of privilege had occurred. It 
was the undoubted privilege of that House 
to exclude strangers during its proceed- 
ings: and under such circumstances, the 
publication of its debates was a direct 
and wilful contravention of that privilege, 
flung in the face of the House, who had 
evidently excluded strangers for the pur- 
pose of keeping its debates secret from 
the public. Probably that statement, and 
his having called the attention of hon. 
Members to the circumstance that they, 
as the guardians of the rights and pri- 
vileges of the House, were in duty bound 
to maintain them, constituted in them- 
selves sufficient grounds for the Motion 
which he was about to submit to the 
House. He begged leave, however, to ob- 
serve, that the individual who should 
choose, when the standing order was en- 
forced against the admission of strangers, 
to publish the debates of that House, with- 
out either the intervention of those usual 
channels of conveyance whereby a certain 
degree of accuracy was ensured in the 
transmission of their debates to the public, 
or without any other means of guarding 
against their errors, must feel that in thus 
contravening the orders of that House, he 
was taking acourse that would lead tomuch 
misrepresentation, and he must feel, that 
being debarred from those channels of in- 
formation upon which a dependence could 
be placed, he ought to be held responsible 
for those blunders and inaccuracies which 
might go forth to the public in such a 
publication, In the report which in this 
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instance had been given of the speech 
which he had had the honour of then ad- 
dressing to the House, there was so much 
of what he had said, that it evidently must 
have been furnished by an individual who 
heard that speech, and who was present at 
the debate; yet, at the same time, he had 
no hesitation in saying that no plain in- 
telligent man could possibly read that 
report without seeing that the design with 
which it had been drawn up was to throw 
the speech which he had made into com- 
plete and utter ridicule. He chargéd that 
individual, whoever he was, that made the 
report, with direct and deliberate false- 
hood. The direct and deliberate false- 
hoods that were to be found in that report 
he should state to the House; and he 
further charged that report with the general 
intention of throwing ridicule on the whole 
of his speech. He should now lay before 
the House the gross misrepresentations 
which that report exhibited of the senti- 
ments that had fallen from him (Mr. Per- 
ceval) on the occasion in question. In 
the commencement of that report, he was 
made to assign as his reason for enforcing 
the standing order against the presence of 
strangers during the debate, “that he 
would not allow the public to know the 
blasphemies that might be spoken in 
answer to this speech—that the blasphe- 
mers, if any in this House, might not be 
able to give publicity to their blasphemies.” 
Now, there was just so much of what he 
did really say in that part of the report, 
as to show that it was given by a person 
who was present on the occasion, but it 
contained in it, at the same time, nothing 
of the true animus and spirit of the obser- 
vations that he then made use of. What 
he really did say with regard to the point, 
at the time, was, that it would ill become 
him, after the attention, both patient and 
respectful, with which he had been listened 
to on a previous occasion, when bringing 
forward a similar motion, to impute to any 
hon. Member in that House an intention 
to treat such a subject in a blasphemous 
or irreligious manner; but he added, that 
there were individuals out of that House 
who, as on the previous occasion, would 
try to make his speech the subject of blas- 
phemous animadversion, and some of his 
near friends and relatives had objected to 
his bringing forward the Motion for that 
reason. He had said, that he had replied 
to them, “ that without at all yielding to 
the force of such an objection, he had at 
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once at hand the means of obviating it-— 
that he had the power, as a Member o 
that House, of excluding strangers from 
the gallery during the debate—of thus 
taking away the possibility of any paper 
publishing it, and, in that way, of prevent- 
ing that blasphemy which they dreaded on 
the subject.” That was what he really 
had said, whereas this report made him 
talk of the blasphemy that might be 
spoken by the hon. Members in that 
House in reply to this speech. He should 
state to the House another instance of the 
gross misrepresentation which character- 
ized this report, in proof of the expediency 
of this Motion, and also as tending to 
show, that when strangers were excluded, 
if any individual should have the power of 
attempting to give in full what then 
passed, they would be exposed to the 
greatest possible misrepresentation. In 
another part of this report he was repre- 
sented as having said, “ that he was sin- 
cere, and that he was arguing these truths 
in his usual way, when he is under an 
influence.” No individual who read that 
phrase could for a moment doubt that the 
intention of the person who published what 
he said in such a shape, was to throw 
ridicule on his speech. Whathe said on 
that occasion simply was, ‘“‘ that upon any 
subject, when he entertained strong feel- 
ings, he might be afraid that his speech 
would partake of the warmth of feeling 
by which he was influenced, but that he 
was not in the present instance carried 
away by warmth or passion—that he but 
rarely trespassed on the House, and that 
he had been only induced to do so on this 
occasion by a strong sense of duty.” 
There was another passage from this 
report of his speech which, he would un- 
dertake to say,no man who heard that 
speech, or who at all knew him (Mr. 
Perceval), could have put down and de- 
liberately published, without knowing well 
that it was a falsehood. He was made to 
say, ‘ Let the kings and priests be ex- 
pelled, and all such mummery be averted, 
unless you will listen to my voice for a fast 
and humiliation.” He would assert, that 
a grosser perversion could not possibly 
have been committed by an intelligent 
man of the sentiments that fell from 
another, than that passage exhibited, and 
that it was altogether an entire falsifica- 
tion of what had been said by him (Mr. 
Perceval) on that occasion. He thought 


that he only had discharged his duty to 
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himself and to the House in bringing this 
matter under its notice—to himself in free- 
ing himself from the falsifications which 
that report contained of hissentiments; and 
towards the House, in calling its attention 
to the due enforcement of one of its stand- 
ing rules, so that hereafter it would not 
be in the power of any individual when 
strangers were excluded to publish their 
discussions, thus exposing hon. Members 
to the risk of having their sentiments 
grossly falsified and misrepresented. He 
should conclude by moving that the 
printer of the paper which he now held 
in his hand, The Times, should be called 
to the Bar of that House. He begged to 
observe, that the report of which he com- 
plained appeared under the regular head, 
and inthe usual parliamentary report in 
two papers—the Morning Chronicle and 
The Times; while in another paper—the 
Morning Herald—it was put less ostenta- 
tiously at the end of the parliamentary 
report, and with a paragraph stating that 
it did not come from their usual sources. 
He thought it, however, better to select a 
single paper, with a view to try the privi- 
lege of that House, and for that purpose 
he had selected The Times. He believed 
that before he made his Motion, the first 
step to be taken was to hand the clerk a 
copy of the paper, and have it read at the 
table. 

Paper accordingly handed in, and the 
passages complained of read by the Clerk. 

Mr. Perceval moved, that “ John Joseph 
Lawson, the printer of The Times news- 
paper, be ordered to attend at the Bar of 
that House upon Thursday next.” 

Mr. Cresset Pelham seconded the Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Hume said, that there could be no 
doubt, that by the rules of that House, the 
publication of its debates was in itself a 
breach of the privileges of that House. He 
did not understand distinctly, from what 
had fallen from the hon. Member, whether 
he meant to complain of every species of 
reporting; for, as the hon. Member must 
be aware, it undoubtedly did so happen 
that every kind of reporting of their de- 
bates was in contravention of the privileges 
of that House. He apprehended, however, 
that the observations of the hon. Member 
on this occasion, did not apply to reporting 
generally, but that he intended to complain 
of the particular instance of the report of 
his own speech. Now, unless the hon. 
Member meant to complain of reporting 
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generally, his observations must apply to 
the reporting that had taken place in this 
particular instance, and then the question 
arose, how far that was his object, and, 
secondly, who was the individual meant on 
this occasion. He (Mr. Hume) had no 
hesitation in saying that, on the occasion 
alluded to, when he found that he could 
not raise the question concerning the ex- 
clusion of strangers, that he did then exer- 
cise that power which belonged to him as 
«a Member of that House—that he did 
write down every thing as accurately as he 
could—that the same was done by other 
individuals, with respect to the debate 
which then occurred; and that, having done 
so, when the debate was over, he had given 
what he had written to a gentleman out of 
the House, to do what he pleased with it. 
It so happened that on that occasion he 
did not come in the way of the reporter 
for The Times, nor did he see any one 
connected with The Times, but if he had 
met the reporter of that journal, it was as 
probable that he should have given the 
report in question to him as to any other 
individual. He had not had time to read 
the whole of that report after it was 
published, but he had read the com- 
mencement of it, and his impression was, 
that it was correct. He had not given the 
quotations at length, as they appeared in 
the Morning Chronicle, but he apprehended 
the Scripture quotations were filled up 
from the parts of verses he had given. 
Further, as to the general report itself, he 
had heard other hon. Members say, that it 
was a tolerably correct account of what 
the hon. Member had said. He had made 
the report of the debate on this occasion, 
because it was attempted to exclude thie 
public from hearing or knowing what took 
place in that House through the usual 
channels of intelligence, and he should do 
so again whenever a similar attempt was 
made. If any one was guilty of crime in 
this instance, he was the criminal, though 
he believed he had only exercised a right 
which belonged to him as a Member of 
that House. He could assure the hon. 
Member, that he had no other desire but 
to do him justice and to tell the truth. 
In doing what he had done, he had not 
committed a greater breach of the privi- 
leges of that House than was every day 
committed by the publication of their 
debates, which, he repeated, was in direct 
contravention of a standing order of that 
House—an order that he had over and 
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over again endeavoured to get repealed. 
Again he would repeat, in reply to the 
complaint of the hon. Member as to the 
inaccuracy of his (Mr. Hume’s) report of 
his speech, that he had attempted to give 
as faithful an acconnt of it as he possibly 
could; that it was not possible for him, 
unpractised as he was in such a matter, to 
follow an hon. Member in full through a 
speech that occupied nearly an hour and a 
half; that whenever a similar occasion 
arose in which those who could thus fol- 
low, hon. Members were excluded from 
the gallery, in order to prevent the publi- 
cation of their debates, he would endea- 
vour to supply a report of them—and 
perhaps more practice would make him 
perform it better than on this occasion, and 
that in that way he should do what in him 
lay to prevent the hon. Member, or any 
other hon. Member who should hereafter 
attempt it, from excluding the public from 
a knowledge of the proceedings that took 
place in that House. He had often before 
dwelt upon the inconvenience of leaving 
their debates to be published in an un- 
authorised form, and he had urged the 
propriety of having reporters duly appoint- 
ed for reporting the debates of that House, 
and who would be responsible for the cor- 
rectness of the reports which they furnished. 
While, however, he was for the adoption 
of such a measure as that, he was as much 
alive as any hon. Member in that House to 
the extraordinary and admirable accuracy 
with which the debates of that House 
were at present given to the public, when- 
ever an occasion arose in which it was 
necessary to give them at any length. He 
had frequently, on such occasions, looked 
through column after column of the re- 
ports of their debates without being able 
to detect a single solitary error in them, 
A facility of making such reports was 
not possessed by him ; but he could assure 
the hon. Membcr, that if he had not the 
power, he had at least the will, and that so 
far from having any intention to impart 
a false gloss to his statements, or to mis- 
represent his opinions, he had every desire 
to do him all the justice he possibly could. 
If there were any mistake in the report, 
the hon. Member might thank himself, for 
if he had not excluded strangers, his 
speech would, no doubt, have been accu- 
rately reported. 

The Speaker rose and said, I feel it 
necessary to interpose at this stage of the 
proceeding. Of all the extraordinary 
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declarations I have ever heard in this 
House, that which has been just made by 
the hon. member for Middlesex is the 
most extraordinary. That hon. Member 
not only confesses, but avows, that he 
has, as a Member of this House, taken 
advantage of the power which he thus 
possesses to commit a breach of the privi- 
leges of this House. The hon. Member, 
on an occasion when the public were ex- 
cluded from the debates in that House, has 
furnished a report of them to the public ; 
and he has stated bis determination to do 
so again, whenever a like occasion may 
arise. ‘The hon. Member must be aware, 
that to furnish a report of a debate in that 
House, and even to furnish his own speech, 
on the part of any hon. Member, consti- 
tutes a breach of the privileges of the 
House. 

Mr, Hume: I never did it in my life. 

The Speaker: I am arguing no new 
doctrine ; but I am bound to express the 
sentiments I entertain, and, most honestly 
believing that the hon. Member has acted 
from a misconception of the privileges of 
this House, to tell him that every step he 
avows himself to have taken, has been in 
him a breach of the privileges of this 
House. The accuracy of the statement 
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has nothing to do with the question. The 
privilege of the House is, that what passes 
in the debates of the House shall not be) 
circulated amongst the public It is not | 
necessary for me to point out to the House, | 

or to the hon. Member, how extremely 

futile such a rule would be, if every Mem- | 
ber could, of his own free will, put it aside ; 
‘but I will tell the hon. Member, that either 
he or I am completely ignorant of the | 
privileges of this [louse—he, in supposing | 
himself justified in giving to the public 
any speech made in the House, or I in 
presuming such conduct to be a gross 
breach of privilege. 

Lord Alihorp said, that every hon. Gen- | 
tleman who was acquainted with the pri- | 
vileges of the House, must concur in what | 
had fallen from the Chair. It undoubtedly | 
was a breach of privilege to publish the | 
debates, and whether that publication | 
took place through the means of any hon. 
Member, or of any other person, made no 
difference in the matter. He (Lord Althorp) 
was rather surprised that his hon. friend 
had made the observations which he did. 
If his hon. friend would refer to any hon. 
Gentleman acquainted with the privileges 
of Parliament, he would find that it was 
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clearly and distinctly a breach of those 
privileges to publish any of their debates. 
He submitted to the hon. Gentleman who 
had made the Motion, that having fully 
attained his object in clearing bimself 
from any misrepresentation which might 
have gone abroad of his sentiments, he 
should not persevere further on this occa- 
sion. He did not think that any further 
step which the hon. Gentleman could take 
would have the effect of more completely 
asserting the privileges of that House ; and 
he did not suppose that the hon. Member 
in question contemplated any thing like 
strictly enforcing the privileges of that 
House against the publication of the de- 
bates. They had only to look back to the 
history of the last half century, to see how 
the practical enforcement of those privi- 
leges had been departed from. About 
half a century ago, it was considered a 
breach of privilege to publish the names 
of any Members who spoke in that House ; 
but, nevertheless, fictitious names were 
resorted to, and the debates were given at 
length. He was sure that in the state of 
the public mind at present, it would be a 
vain attempt on the part of any man to 
enforce generally the privileges of that 
House against the publication of the de- 
bates. He now came to the question 
immediately before them. ‘The printer of 
a newspaper obviously would do his utmost 
to procure all the information he could, 

and communicate it to the public, and ia 
this case the editor of the paper in ques- 
tion had evidently made use of the best 
means in his power to obtain information. 
He stated that circumstance, in order to 
shew that the breach of privilege in this 
instance, as far as the newspaper was 
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coucerned, was not a more aggravated one 
than that which was committed every day 


in the usual way. The case was so clear 
a breach of privilege, that if the hon. 
Member persevered in his Motion, he must 
vote for it; but he did hope the hon. 
Member would see that such a course was 
not desirable, and that he would accord- 
ingly abandon his Motion. 

Colonel Davies thought, that the breach 


of privilege had not been committed by the 


editor of The Times, but by the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex. But then that breach of 
privileze was one which they were all 
liable to commit, if the privilege was en- 
forced strictly according to its letter; for 
any Member who communicated verbally 
to a stranger what had occurred in that 
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House, was guilty of a breach of privilege 
—he was guilty of a publication, if he 
spoke of their proceedings at his club, or 
in any other place. Now, the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex had done this, and the 
person who got the statement from him, 
might, as it seemed to him (Colonel Davies), 
publish it, without any breach of the privi- 
leges of that House. If the editor of The 
Times was guilty, others were equally so; 
and every editor of every paper in which 
the report appeared, ought to be called 
before the House. What would the hon. 
Gentleman gain by persevering in his Mo- 
tion? Several attempts of the same sort 
had been made before now, and the House 
always got the worst of it. The attempt 
to insist on the privilege was contrary to 
the sense of the public; aye, and to the 
sense of every Member of that House; and 
he hoped, that as the hon. Gentleman had 
done what he considered to be his duty, 
in bringing this matter before the House, 
he would be satisfied and would proceed 
no further. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham said, that it was 
for the credit of the House that the hon. 
Member brought forward his Motion, and 
upon that ground the House ought to sup- 
port it. He thought it was a tenable Mo- 
tion, both as regarded his character and the 
character of the House. He should be 
ashamed of himself if he did not offer his 
humble support in favour of the Motion of 
the hon. Member. Coupled with that 
Motion a question had arisen about the 
exercise of this privilege of excluding 
strangers. The noble Lord had referred 
to the middle of the last century, and had 
said that up to that time the names of the 
speakers were not given, but he would tell 
the noble Lord that that power was ex- 
ercised in the middle of the preceding 
century. It was exercised at the time 
that Lord Strafford was brought to the bar. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the least doubt 
could not exist in the mind of any hon. 
Member of the House whether or not the 
Speaker had correctly laid down the lawof 
the House. Independent of such high 
authority, it was not to be denied that 
there was no more distinct breach of privi- 
lege than the publication of anything that 
occurred in the House. But could there 
be anything so ludicrous as the variance 
between the privilege and the practice? 
The privilege was, that it was criminal to 
publish anything whatsoever that took 
place within the walls—the practice was 
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to publish as much as possible; and he 
remembered to have heard more than one 
hon. Member complain that the privilege 
was not sufficiently broken in his own case, 
by the reporters having given him too short 
aspeech in the newspapers. The privilege, 
however, as it existed, was one without 
the breach of which the people of England 
would not be contented, if they were now 
content to the extent it went; and it cer- 
tainly was one which, if rigidly enforced, 
there was not a village or hamlet, in the 
country that would not strongly protest 
against its continuance. Even at the mo- 
ment he was speaking, it was possible there 
might be strangers listening to their debate, 
which, of course, ought not to be the case; 
these strangers might, too, give to the 
public what occurred; and he then asked, 
could there be a greater absurdity than the 
variance between the privilege and practice? 
If, then, there was any occasion upon 
which this privilege might be waved, or one 
on which it might be, with a degree of im- 
punity, broken, it was when religious dis- 
sertations were the subject of debate. The 
Members of that House differed, very 
many of them widely, in their religious 
tenets; and if religious discussions were 
once permitted, there was no reason why 
—and it would be almost impossible to 
prevent that consequence — the House 
should not at length be engaged in re- 
ligious controversy. Nobody could doubt 
the religious sincerity of the hon. Member 
who had brought forward the present Mo- 
tion, at least he (Mr. O’Cornell) could not, 
favoured as he had been by hearing his 
dissertation the other night; but if the 
same Motion had been brought forward 
by any other man not equally well known, 
would it not have sounded like, and would 
not the world have believed it to be, 
fanaticism? He must, in any case, pro- 
test against any hon. Member assuming to 
be the bearer of a special mission to dictate 
ordinancesofa religious kind, and he denied 
the authority of ‘any individual for such a 
purpose. If the House were to allow 
theological discussions, was there any 
knowing where it would end, and might 
not some person rise up, on some other 
occasion, and perhaps astound them with 
a dissertation in the unknown tongue ? 
He was only one Member of the House, 
but his humble opinicn was, that if they 
once allowed the barrier between political 
and theological discussion to be broken 
down, there could no stop be put to the 
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results that must inevitably follow; and 
he was therefore of opinion, that if ever an 
occasion had occurred where a breach of 
privilege was allowable, the present was 
that case; for if it was permitted that 
other subjects should go forth through 
the newspapers, why should not the coun- 
try be informed on this head? ~The hon. 
Gentleman who made the Motion was 
decidedly free from anything like a tinc- 
ture of vindictiveness, nor was he sus- 
pected by any one of a motive of that 
kind in having brought forward his Motion. 
This was a great benefit; for a religious 
zeal and vindictive spirit were, unfortu- 
nately, too often allied. Let the hon. 
Gentleman then consider this, and not to 
give a handle to any one to accuse him of 
a vindictive spirit; and the best mode by 
which he could avoid that, was by with- 
drawing his Motion. Besides, if the object 
were good, the execution was the only 
thing complained of. The accuracy of the 
report, as far as it went, was fair. It cer- 
tainly did not give all the hon. Gentleman 
had said during the hour and a half which 
the House had had the pleasure of hearing 
him. He trusted, however, the hon. Gen- 
tleman would withdraw his Motion, and if 
he did not, he (Mr. O’Connell) would 
move the previous question. 

Lord Milton had heard with regret what 
had fallen from the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Kerry with respect to the privileges 
of that House. He (Lord Milton) knew 
that the publication of the debates of the 
House were so ordinary a thing, and 
afforded such gratification to the curiosity 
of the people as to their proceedings, and 
the feelings of the people as to the con- 
duct of their Representatives, that he 
should be sorry that it were taken away. 
However, the privilege of the House was 
not of that slight importance that the hon. 
member for Kerry would wish to represent 
it. It was essential, for instance, that the 
Representatives of the people should speak 
their sentiments free from fear or from in- 
fluence,and he would ask, whether the 
object of freedom of debate was not 
attained more effectually while they re- 
tained within themselves the power of 
excluding strangers, than if that privilege 
were to be put an end to? He would ask, 
whether there might not be occasions 
when, not for the purposes of individuals, 
but to secure “‘ne quid detrimenti res- 
publica capiat,” it would be as well that 
they should have the power of keeping 
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their debates within themselves? He re- 
membered, when a very young Member of 
the House, it having once been proposed 
that the sense of the House should be 
taken as to the order for the withdrawal of 
strangers; it had not succeeded, nor could 
he agree to any such principle, as he 
thought the mere notice of the presence 
of strangers should be enough to exclude 
them. But, whatever discussion might 
arise upon this point, he should say, with 
reference to what had fallen from the hon. 
member for Middlesex, that it was at least 
important while the order was in force, 
that there should not be any reporter 
within the walls of the House. They 
might have occasion to exclude strangers 
for the benefit of the people themselves. 
It might be desirable, upon particular oc- 
casions, that what was said in that House 
should not find its way into palaces, any 
more than into hamlets, and it was as 
much against the Crown as against the 
people, that he desired to retain the privi- 
lege, and to enforce it, if necessary, for the 
preservation of the liberties of the people. 
He could contemplate a case in which it 
might be necessary for the independence 
of Parliament, that none should betray to 
the executive what took place within those 
walls. He did not say this as applying to 
his noble friends who composed the Go- 
vernment at present, but he urged it asa 
general principle in favour of their maintain- 
ing the privilege,which he was ready to allow 
ought to sit loosely upon them. Above 
all they must not permit an individual 
among themselves to communicate to 
others what they desired should not be 
made known. 

Mr. O’Connell begged to ask, whether, 
after what had occurred, it was necessary 
to take any further steps in order to have 
sufficient proof of the breach of privilege 
by the printer ? 

The Speaker said, there were no further 
steps necessary on this occasion, because 
the breach of privilege did not rest on the 
correctness or incorrectness of the report. 
The breach of privilege consisted in the 
publication of what had taken place in 
the House. The paper was in their hands, 
and being laid upon the Table, was a suffi- 
cient proof of the breach of the privilege of 
the House. 

Mr. Robinson said, that the simple 
question was, whether the hon. member 
for Tiverton had made out a sufficient 
ground for the House, on that occasion, to 
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exercise its privilege? If he did not mis- 
understand the hon. Gentleman, he did not 
so much complain of the publication of his 
speech, as that it was not a correct report 
of what he said. Now, he confessed that 
it seemed rather an extraordinary thing 
for the hon. Member to complain of the in- 
correctness of the report of his speech, 
when that incorrectvess arose out of the 
course which he had taken to exclude the 
usual persons through whom the pro- 
ceedings of the House were made known 
to the public. Under such circumstances, 
he should vote against the proposition 
which the hon. Member had submitted 
to the House. He did not think that 
sufficient ground had been made out to 
warrant it. 

Mr. Warburton had not been present at 
the commencement of the debate, or he 
should before have declared, that he could 
not allow his hon. friend, the member for 
Middlesex, to bear the whole responsibility 
which belonged to him as a reporter. He 
had no hesitation in avowing that he also 
had taken notes of what had passed, and 
had endeavoured all in his power to give 
an accurate account of it. He had also 
given that account to areporter. He was 
well aware that the giving any account of 
what had passed in that House was a 
breach of privilege, but he never was 
aware, and had still to learn, that notes 
taken bya Member was more exclusively 
a breach of privilege than those notes 
taken and published every day. As to 
what had fallen from the noble Lord (Lord 
Milton) relative to Members not placing 
themselves in opposition to the rules of 
the House, he should only observe, that no 
Member, as the orders now stood, had an 
opportunity of gainsaying any one amongst 
them who should take notice that there 
were strangers present. As to the dis- 
cretion of Members, and whether they 
exercised that discretion with prudence, 
that must depend upon the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of every individual case. His 
opinion was, that in whathe and his hon. 
friend (Mr. Hume) had done in taking 
these notes, they had exercised a sound 
discretion; for he was convinced it was 
desirable that the people should know 
what occurred upon that as well as upon 
every other occasion in the House. How- 
ever, it was yet to be decided, that, for a 
Mewber to take notes, and send them to 
a reporter, was a more particular breach 
of privilege than the ordinary communica- 
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tion of these debates that occurred every 
day. 

Mr. James E. Gordon rose to give his 
opinion on a subject on which every one 
might form his judgment; but what had 
occurred in the House looked to him like 
a confederacy against those who would 
address themselves to it upon topics vitally 
interesting to the English people. The 
hon. member for Kerry had given it as his 
opinion, that religious topics should be ex- 
cluded, as leading to controversy; but 
that, in his view, was only a reason for ex- 
cluding from the House some Members 
whose opinions were likely to afford 
grounds for controversy. Yes, in spite 
of the latitudinarian spirit prevalent, he 
would say, that the Constitution of Eng- 
land stood upon the sole ground of the 
Protestant Bible [a laugh]. Gentlemen 
might laugh, but he had yet to learn that 
this opinion of his was contrary to the 
sound constitutional principle of the coun- 
try. He should not advert to the influ- 
ences of the unknown tongues, spoken of 
by the hon. member for Kerry, further 
than to caution that hon. and learned 
Member that language of this kind did 
not come well from persons of a persuasion 
which was remarkable for always speaking 
in unknown tongues. He would certainly 
support the Motion if the House went toa 
division on it. 

Lord John Russell thought, that the 
Motion of the hon. member for Tiverton, 
to have the printer of the publication 
brought up to the Bar of the House, was 
rendered unnecessary by the avowals 
which had been made by the hon. mem- 
bers for Middlesex and Bridport. After 
what had been stated by those hon. Gen- 
tlemen, the hon. Member must feel that 
his Motion was totally unnecessary. Let 
the House then consider what the state- 
ment of the hon. members for Middlesex 
and Bridport amounted to. The hon. 
member for Middlesex had informed the 
House not only that he considered it no 
breach of ,privilege to furnish the publica- 
tions of the day with reports of what 
passed in the House when strangers were 
excluded, but that he would persevere in 
that course if the hon. member for Tiver- 
ton should again move for their exclusion. 
The hon. member for Bridport added to 
that, that there was not, in his opinion, 
any greater irregularity in the course 
which he had adopted than in the usual 
manner in which the debates were publish- 
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ed. He (Lord John Russell) confessed 
that there appeared to him to be a very 
great difference. The publication of their 
debates in the ordinary‘manner was, he 
thought, useful and advantageous to the 
public, and therefore, although a breach of 
the privileges of the House, was, on most 
occasions, very properly connived at; but, 
at the same time, he considered it advant- 
ageous that they should have the power of 
excluding strangers, and of being able to 
reserve the debates of the House for the ears 
of its Members only. The hon. member for 
Tiverton had thought proper to exercise 
that privilege, and in doing so, had stated 
his reasons properly and clearly. It was, 
therefore, of importance, so long as the 
privilege was preserved, and so long as the 
House allowed publication by connivance 
generally, that in particular cases, like that 
under discussion, this privilege should not 
be infringed upon; and he trusted that 
his hon. friend, the member for Middlesex, 
would see, that it was not proper for him 
again to pursue such a course as that he 
had followed on this occasion. Upon this 
understanding he trusted that the hon. 
Gentleman who brought forward this Mo- 
tion would not feel it necessary to go any 
further, or call the printer and others to 
the Bar, who were no more than the in- 
struments of some Members of the House. 

Sir Robert Peel spoke under the disad- 
vantage of not having heard the earlier 
part of the debate; but he believed that 
the motion, and the only motion, before 
the House was, that the printer of the 
publication alluded to should be called to 
the Bar. He felt great difficulty, and he 
was sure his hon. friend must also feel 
great difficulty, in assenting to that pro- 
position, because, since the motion was 
made, two hon. Members had admitted, 
that they were the authors of the report. 
Under any circumstances, to visit the 
printer, who was only a subordinate agent 
in giving publicity to a report, with the 
censure of the House, was painful ; but it 
would be infinitely more so after the prin- 
cipal agents had avowed themselves. 
Those agents were Members of the House, 
who, whether right or wrong, declared 
that they had acted under the impression 
that they were justified in what they did. 
That being the case, with what justice 
could the House proceed against the 
printer, who had been misled by two of 
the Members of the body whose privileges 
he had invaded? He trusted, then, that 
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the hon. Member for Tiverton would with- 
draw his motion. The fact of the report 
being correct or not, or of the hon. Mem- 
bers having given it as perfect as in their 
power, had nothing to do with the breach 
of privilege, and he trusted that the hon. 
member for Middlesex would bow to the 
decision of the Chair. With respect to the 
hon. member for Bridport, who had said 
that he was not aware of his committinga 
breach of privilege— 

Mr. Warburton: not any greater breach 
than was committed on ordinary occasions. 

Sir Robert Peel: it was difficult to 
compare degrees of breaches of privilege, 
but it was impossible to deny, that this 
was a breach committed under aggravated 
circumstances, and having been committed 
by an hon. Member of the House, it was 
the more objectionable. Hon. Gentlemen 
could reserve to themselves the right of 
moving for an alteration of the law, but 
he doubted not but that they would yield 
obedience to the law as it stood. 

Sir Charles Wetherell could not consent 
to call the printer of the newspaper to the 
Bar when two hon. Members had admitted 
that they were the authors of the breach 
of privilege complained of. The publica- 
tion of any speech, when strangers were 
excluded, was a gross breach of privilege, 
but it became ten times worse when it was 
committed by Members of the House. 
The hon. Members were no doubt in error, 
and he trusted they would admit they were, 

Mr. Hunt had no reason to complain of 
the alleged breach of privilege. He had 
never been better reported in his Ife. 
There was no misrepresentation of what he 
had said. Had the privilege of the House 
been put in force every night during the 
debates on the Reform question, he believed 
that the public would bLave been much 
better informed with respect to what had 
been said on that subject than they could 
possibly be by reading what was published 
by the reporters in the gallery. He agreed 
with those who thought that the hon. 
member for Tiverton ought to withdraw 
his Motion, after the open avowal of the 
hon. members for Middlesex and Bridport. 

Mr. Hume had previously risen to avow 
himself the agent through whom the pub- 
lic had been informed of what had passed, 
for the purpose of leaving it to the hon. 
Gentleman whether it would be right to 
proceed against the printer, for whom he 
(Mr. Hume) was ready to be answerable, 
The Speaker having laid down the law on 
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the subject, it would be his duty, on ano- 
ther occasion, to take the sense of the 
House as to how that law was to be limit- 
ed ; for, as it appeared to stand at present, 
a Member was prevented from giving a 
note of any single thing that passed in the 
House, and, therefore, it would be a very 
difficult thing to avoid a breach of privi- 
lege. If any one wished that the pro- 
ceedings of the House should be secret, he 
was not the man; but, of course, he felt 
bound in common with every other Mem- 
ber, after the Speaker had stated what the 
rules of the House were, to accommodate 
himself to those rules. When he had 
violated (since it now seemed that it was a 
violation) the rules of the House, it had 
not by any means been intentional on his 
part, for he certainly at that time was not 
aware that to publish the notes of a speech 
made within those walls was more criminal 
in a Member of Parliament than in a 
reporter. 

Mr. Warburton: after what has fallen 
from you, Sir, as to the law upon the sub- 
ject, I shall not venture to deny, that 
this is a breach of privilege ; but what I 
meant to say when I formerly addressed 
the House was, that I imagined that it was 
as much within the right of a Member of 
Parliament as of any other person, to put 
forth the debates that take place in this 
House. If, indeed, the Member who 
moved for the exclusion of strangers had 
taken the sense of the House upon that 
question, instead of having it granted to 
him as a matter of course, I should then 
say that it would be culpable ina Mem- 
ber to give publicity to what occurred, in 
defiance of the resolution of the House. 
But when it is in the power of any indi- 
vidual Member, on his own opinion, to 
take from the other party the opportunity 
of recording his sentiments before the face 
of the public, I do not think that, in princi- 
ple, it is more culpable for a Member to 
give a report of the proceedings than for 
any other person. I beg further to say, 
that I should not have done it, had it not 
been told me in the lobby by a very old 
Member of the House, that one of the 
very best speeches he had ever heard, had 
been reported by a Member under similar 
circumstances; and indeed, I remember, 
that strangers being excluded when Earl 
Moira made his famous speech during Mr. 
Pitt’s Administration, I read a report of 
that speech, notes of it no doubt having 
been furnished by some of the Members of 
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this House. If, however, it is to be un- 
derstood that to furnish notes under simi- 
lar circumstances is to be considered as a 
breach of honour, I shall at once feel 
bound to subscribe to the rule. 

Mr. Perceval: the hon. Member for 
Bridport has admitted, that if I had made 
a motion for clearing the gallery, and had 
succeeded in carrying that motion, it 
would then have been a breach of privi- 
lege to publish what took place. But I 
beg to remind the hon. Gentleman, that 
the House, at the commencement of every 
Session, makes a standing order for the 
exclusion of strangers in such terms that 
it is in the power of any individual Mem- 
ber to enforce it. Any violation, there- 
fore, of the secrecy of debate, under such 
circumstances, is as much against the 
orders of the House, as if the question had 
been carried by a distinct motion on each 
particular occasion that the standing 
order is enforced. After the avowal that 
has this evening been made by the two 
hon. Gentlemen, I feel bound to consent 
not to press any motion for calling the 
printer to the Bar. I feel very grateful to 
the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and to the noble Lord, the Pay- 
master of the Forces, for the clearness 
with which they have laid down the value 
of this privilege of the House, as a secu- 
rity for the freedom of debate in this 
country, and the consequent necessity 
that there is, that that privilege should be 
preserved inviolate, With respect to what 
has fallen from the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Kerry, who has expressed himself 
in his well-known tongue of sneer and 
irony, I shall not say a word. I, however, 
beg to say, that I claim no peculiar mis- 
sion to speak to the House on any subject, 
but I do claim the common right of a 
Member of this House to speak on any 
subject that has reference to matters of 
common interest to the general well-being 
of this country. Another hon. Member 
has said, that the whole object of this 
motion was for the purpose of clearing my 
own character, inasmuch as it was attacked 
by the report that has appeared of my 
speech. If IT know myself, I will not dis- 
avow that I feel gratified at having this 
opportunity of exposing the gross perver- 
sions of that report; but if it had not 
come within the defence of one of the 
most valuable privileges of this House, I 
would not have gone two feet out of my 
way for the sake of the whole report, 
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Under the circumstances which have come 
before the House since I made my Motion, 
I am willing to withdraw it. It might 
have been a question whether the conduct 
of the hon. member for Middlesex, and 
the hon. member for Bridport, ought not 
to have been noticed by the House; but, 
after the declaration of those hon. Gentle- 
men, that they are ready to bow to the 
decisions laid down by the Chair, and after 
the warning that this evening’s discussion 
will afford to the printers and editors of 
newspapers, I feel that the object which 
I had in view will be as fully answered by 
letting the subject here drop, as by prose- 
cuting it still further, especially as the hon. 
member for Middlesex has announced his 
intention of bringing the whole question 
before the House on a future occasion. I 
shall, however, feel it to be my duty, if a 
similar violation of the orders of this 
House should again take place, to call 
upon it to proceed against all parties who, 
after this notice, shall act in opposition to 
the feeling that has this evening been 
expressed. 
Motion (by leave) withdrawn. 


Riots at Nottingham— 


Riots at NorrincGHam—SPEcIAL 
Commission.] Sir Francis Burdett pre- 
sented a Petition from Nottingham, signed 
by 17,000 persons, praying the House of 
Commons to interfere to procure the respite 
of the men left for execution at Notting- 
ham, under the Special Commission. He 
was, however, afraid that this petition had 
arrived too late to effect the purpose pro- 

osed. 

Mr. Hunt feared that the fate of the 
unfortunate men was already decided; but 
if it were possible for the Ministers to relent, 
he would put it to them, whether blood 
enough had not already been spilt, and 
whether it was necessary that more lives 
should be forfeited? The poor deluded 
creatures mentioned in the petition had 
been worked to desperation by the atro- 
cious instigation of the public Press; and 
he would ask, whether such unfortunate 
men as these ought to be made to expiate 
their crimes on the gallows, when those 
who egged them on were suffered to escape 
with impunity ? 

Mr. EvelynDenison said, the manner i 
which the petition had been presented to 
the House by the hon. Baronet, made it 
unnecessary for him to say much on 
the subject. The hon. Baronet had cor- 
rectly stated that the petition had come 
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too late before the House, but he might 
also have stated that the petition at any 
time would have assumed an inconvenient 
shape, for, strictly speaking, it had refer- 
ence to a question in which that House 
could not properly interfere; and on this 
point he lamented that the opinion of the 
Attorney General, which, no doubt, would 
have had great weight with his constitu- 
ents at Nottingham, had not been attended 
to at the time. It was adviseable that the 
different parties in the State should keep 
themselves within their own limits, and 
that there should be a distinct line drawn 
between the Crown, as the executive Go- 
vernment, and the legislative authority of 
the House of Commons. It was not on 
this point, however, that he wished to en- 
gage the time of the House; but as the 
petition was to be printed, and would, 
therefore, go forth to the country, he could 
not help expressing his regret that it con- 
tained allegations both untrue and incor- 
rect, so that it was impossible for liim 
(having been made acquainted with its 
contents through the courtesy of the hon. 
Baronet) to pass it over without a few ob- 
servations. The petition alleged, that such 
short notice had been given of the Special 
Commission, that it had been impossible 
for the prisoners to prepare their defence, 
and that threats and privations had been 
resorted to by the Magistrates, to extort 
confessions. He would venture to state, 
from his knowledge of the Gentlemen who 
were thus referred to, that these statements 
were absolutely unfounded and incorrect. 
He might, however, have had some diffi- 
culty in making this assertion if the peti- 
tion had not contained other allegations, 
to the effect, that in the court of justice, 
and in the very presence of the Judges, 
facilities had been refused to those who 
acted as intermediates between the prison- 
ers and their legal advisers. The petition 
containing two such charges as these, he 
could not but regret that it had ever been 
presented ; as its only effect could be to 
prevent that returning good will which, he 
trusted, would take place between the 
labouring classes and those who were set 
over them in authority in the country. 
He begged to state, that in what he had 
said, he was not merely pronouncing his 
own “opinion ; for the learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Hill) who had acted as counsel to 
most of the prisoners, had also been im- 
pressed with a feeling so different from 
that expressed in the petition, that at the 
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close of the trials he had addressed the 
Court, and said, that in justice to the 
prisoners, who had been discharged, he 
begged to say how grateful he felt, on 
their part, for the leniency of those who 
had conducted the prosecution on the part 
of the Crown, and that he trusted that the 
example would not be lost on them, or on 
the population of the town of Nottingham, 
terms which he (Mr. Denison) thought 
were quite sufficient to contradict tlfe alle- 
gations which were put forth in the petition. 

Mr. Lamb merely rose on this melan- 
choly occasion to state, what he did not 
doubt the House would be glad to hear, 
which was, that the Crown had thought 
proper to reprieve two of the unfortunate 
persons who had been ordered for execu- 
tion at Nottingham—a fact which he 
trusted the House would receive in proof 
of the Government having given the fullest 
investigation to the whole bearings of the 
case. 

Sir Ronald Ferguson felt himself called 
on to deny that any improper means had 
been resorted to by the Magistrates, or by 
those employed under them, either to 
extort confession, or to prevent the prison- 
ers from preparing for trial. He had heard, 
however, that the Magistrates had been 
remiss in their duty, and that if proper 
steps had been taken, the mischief might 
have been avoided. He hoped that these 
occurrences would tend to attract the 
notice of the public to the severity of the 
criminal code, and the necessity of inflict- 
ing capital punishments on murderers alone. 

Mr. Denison had not heard these 
charges before. At all events, if the gallant 
officer was inclined to attach credit to 
them, it was his duty to bring them for- 
ward, and prove them. 

Sir Ronald Ferguson had heard the 
charges only as reports. 

Mr. Edmund Peel said, he had no doubt 
that there were such reports abroad—a 
feeling of that kind, at all events, prevailed 
in the district. 


Tur Grove Trave.]| Mr. Herries pre- 
sented a Petition from Ludlow against the 
importation of Foreign Gloves. He could 
not support the petition generally, as it 
prayed for the re-enactment of the pro- 
hibitory laws. But he was bound to as- 
sert, that the petitioners were most re- 
spectable persons, and he had no doubt 
they felt the distresses they complained of. 
Perhaps, however, it might be adviseable 
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to afford the petitioners what they most 
ardently desired, and that was an oppor- 
tunity of establishing their case before a 
Committee. If the Motion were for a 
Committee to inquire and report to the 
House, he should feel bound to oppose it, 
but if such Committee was limited to the 
receiving of evidence, and fully inquiring 
into the facts of the case, he should be 
inclined to give his assent to the proposi- 
tion, because, under the present difh- 
culties of trade, he thought it was of ex- 
treme importance that all the grievances 
complained of should be properly weighed, 
and that there should appear on the part 
of the House a disposition to attend to 
the case in that shape which the peti- 
tioners thought most advantageous to their 
own interests. With respect to the pro- 
hibitory laws themselves, if it could be 
shewn that there was room for any improve- 
ment by their being partially or wholly 
re-enacted, or that disadvantageous changes 
had taken place in the trade of the coun- 
try since their repeal, he would be ready 
to join with those who thought they 
ought to retrace their steps. It was for 
these reasons that he was prepared to 
lend his assistance to the appointment of 
a Committee of Inquiry. 

Lord Althorp would not say one word 
in reply to the right hon. Gentleman ; he 
only rose to request the gallant officer 
(Colonel Davies) would postpone his Mo- 
tion, in order that the House, with the 
least possible delay, might go into the 
Committee on the Reform Bill. He sin- 
cerely hoped that the friends of Reform 
would not press any motion that was not 
of the utmost urgency, otherwise the 
House could not go on with the Bill. 

Colonel Davies regretted he could not 
comply with the request of the noble 
Lord. The question was one of great 
importance to a numerous population, who 
would be greatly dissatisfied if the House 
should refuse to spend a few hours in con- 
sidering their distressed situation. He 
should endeavour, however, to be very 
short. 

Mr. Rodinson said, the noble Lord had 
only to agree to the Committee, and then 
there would be no cause for delaying the 
question of Reform. 

Colonel Davies said, the best intro- 
duction which he could offer to the consi- 
deration of the House, on rising to state 
the unfortunate circumstances in which 
the glove trade was placed, and the means 
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of altering them, was the petition which 
he held in his hand, which was signed by 
2,000 of the clergy gentry and, other in- 
habitants of the first respectability of the 
city of Worcester, none of whom were in 
any way connected with the glove trade, a 
fact he could confidentlyassert, as the great- 
est care had been taken to exclude all those 
from signing it who might be supposed to 
have a personal interest or bias in the 
question. With respect to the glove trade 
itself, he could affirm that there was no 
branch of the manufactures of the coun- 
try in a greater state of depression, and le 
was sure no branch had a stronger claim 
to the attention of Government. The 
gloves made in this country were no 
ephemeral production; these were con- 
nected with no speculative or delusive doc- 
trines, and there was nothing in their 
manufacture of a temporary and _transi- 
tory nature. In better days this manu- 
facture had furnished employment to 
many thousand persons. He trusted the 
House would also bear in mind that in 
this manufacture there was nothing un- 
wholesome, no confinement of children, to 
the destruction of their health, and the 
deterioration of their morals, no congrega- 
tion of large numbers in extensive facto- 
ries, by which they became liable to be 
influenced by the seductive arts of fac- 
tious demagogues, whose trade was, to ex- 
cite ignorant persons to outrage and sedi- 
tion. So far from any of these evil effects 
being connected with the glove trade, the 
very contrary was the fact, and he would 
affirm, as a consequence, that the city of 
Worcester had for a series of years been 
one of the most orderly in the kingdom. 
From the peculiar manner in which the 
manufacturing of gloves was carried on, 
the wives and children of men employed 
in agriculture, or other out-of-door occu- 
pations, were allowed to take work home 
to their own cottages to complete, and 
when executed to return it to their em- 
ployers. With all these favourable cir- 
cumstances to recommend the trade to 
public consideration, it was now in such 
a wretched and depressed state that those 
who were accustomed to procure ample 
employment with moderate remuneration 
in the manufacture of gloves, were at the 
present moment nearly starving from want 
of work. But upon this point he would 
not have recourse to declamation, but put 
the House in possession of a series of 
facts which he apprehended would be 
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found fully sufficient to fill up the picture, 
the melancholy outlines of which he had 
drawn. In order that the real state of the 
trade might be fully ascertained, a com- 
mittee of individuals had been formed in 
Worcester, for the purpose of inquiring 
into the condition of the workmen em- 
ployed in this manufacture: and the re- 
sult of that investigation, on which every 
reliance might be placed, he had now the 
honour of introducing to the House. It 
appeared from the report of that Commit- 
tee, that there were 120 masters in Wor- 
cester, each of whom formerly manufac- 
tured, on an average, about 100 dozen pair 
of gloves in the week; but at the present 
moment not more than one-third of that 
quantity was made ; that, in consequence 
wages to the amount of 30001. a-week had 
been taken out of circulation; that the 
Poor-rates, as compared with the Poor- 
rates in 1825, were as 4s. 6d. to 2s. 6d.; 
that the weekly payments at the House of 
Industry, which in 1825 were 14. are 
now upwards of 401,; that in a tour of in- 
spection through the town, undertaken by 
person§ perfectly competent to the task, 
in which the condition of 1,000 workmen 
was taken indiscriminately, it was ascer- 
tained that 113 were in full employment, 
485 employed partially (many of whom 
did not make half-a-crown a-week) and 
422 altogether destitute of all employment 
whatever. He regretted to be obliged to 
add, that those persons had no less than 
1748 children dependent on them for sup- 
port. He need not inform the House, 
that as the glove-manufacturers had no 
machinery connected with their trade, 
they would at all times find it a matter of 
great difficulty to compete with the foreign 
article, even if the protecting duty which 
the law pretended to impose were fully 
enforced. The law said, that that duty 
should be thirty per cent. : and the late Mr. 
Huskisson, in his speech on the silk trade, 
stated, that the repeal of the prohibitory 
laws was proposed for the purpose of pro- 
moting a reciprocal feeling on the part of 
other governments, and with a view to put 
anend tosmuggling. The result, promised 
by that right hon. Gentleman, he was 
sorry to say, had not been realized. When 
foreign gloves were altogether contraband 
and prohibited, they were liable to seizure 
wherever they were found; but now, if a 
smuggler was taken with a bale of them 
on his shoulder only a 100 yards from the 
beach they could not be seized ; and, there- 
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fore, it was evident, that so long as smug- 
gling existed at all, more gloves were ad- 
mitted than the law tolerated or allowed. 
An instance, he was sorry say, had 
lately occurred with respect to smug- 
gled silk, on which a penalty of 25,0002. 
was levied; and how then could it be 
said that othersmuggling was not going on, 
of which Government had no knowledge ? 
Who, likewise, had not read of the subter- 
raneous passage discovered at Margate, 
which extended a considerable distance 
into the solid rock, and had been con- 
structed for the purposes of smuggling ? 
If those engaged in such undertakings 
could afford expenses like these, was it 
not clear that their profits must be in pro- 
portion? They had formerly heard de- 
scribed in glowing terms what France 
would do in imitation of the example Eng- 
land was setting. He fully remembered 
the effect which Mr. Huskisson’s speech 
on that subject made in the House, and on 
no one did that speech make a greater im- 
pression than on himself; certainly he had 
hoped from its statements to see the 
nations of the Continent liberal in return 
for our liberality. But what was the fact? 
France actually prohibited some of our 
manufactures, and gloves were among 
the number. To shew the feeling which 
actuated the Government of that country, 
he would mention some facts: In 1825, 
our imports amounted to 1,835,000/., and 
our exports to 279,000/. ; in 1830, our im- 
ports were 2,328,000/., and our exports 
(exclusive of colonial produce) 486,000/. 
So much for reciprocity on the part of 
France. But having shewn, that smug- 
gling had not diminished, and that our 
exports had not increased, it might per- 
haps be alleged that, at all events, our 
revenue had improved under this system. 
But the very reverse was the case. Under 
the present system, the duty on foreign 
skins and on French gloves produced 
20,000/., while, under the former system, 
the duty on the foreign skins produced 
63,000/.; so that it fully appeared that 
smuggling was carried on to a great ex- 
tent; that there was no reciprocity, and a 
diminution of the revenue. But he 
might be told, that there could not be dis- 
tress in the glove trade, because the num- 
ber of foreign skins imported had in- 
creased. True, they had, but on what ac- 
count? Because fashions had altered, and 
the thicker and coarser texture of the 
British skins were not now fashionable. 
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The glovers, feeling this pressure upon 
them, naturally asked for a return to the 
former system. He, however, at present, 
limited his demand to merely inquiring 
what means could be devised for their re- 
lief; and he thought that if Government 
allowed a Committee to be appointed, 
means might be discovered to enforce that 
protection which the Legislature affected 
to give. The appointment of a Commit- 
tee with this object in view, he had reason 
to know, would afford the glovers.material 
satisfaction. Butif it should be discovered 
by inquiry that nothing short of actual 
prohibition could save the trade from de- 
struction, however opposed he was to the 
principle of restriction generally, yet he 
would infinitely prefer returning to the old 
system than be a party to consigning 
thousands to ruin. It was true, that free 
trade was admirable in theory, and it might 
even be so in practice, if we had not so 
long pursued the opposite system that it 
was next to impossible to extricate our- 
selves from it. When it was considered 
what individuals in this country had to 
pay in the shape of taxes and poor-rates, 
it was clear that, under any circum- 
stances, it was almost impossible for us to 
compete with the manufacturers of the 
Continent. He should not press this 
matter so warmly on the attention of the 
House if the protection of this trade would 
occasion detriment to any other branch of 
the manufacturers of the country. But 
such was not the case; he defied any one 
to shew that there would be a single ne- 
cessary article of life enhanced in value 
by affording due protection to the glove 
trade. The French glove was neither 
more nor less than a pure article of luxury, 
and the people of this country would be 
equally well clothed and fed if there was 
not such a thing as a French kid glove in 
existence. He was aware that it was laid 
down as a general maxim, that all men 
ought to buy where they can buy cheapest, 
—which might do very well in a primitive 
state of society; but he could shew to de- 
monstration that the purchase of cheap 
French gloves was the dearest bargain 
England ever had. What with the loss to 
the revenue, and the increase of the poor- 
rates, which, taking all the glove districts, 
might be reckoned at 100/. a-week, the 
loss to the country amounted to 47,5001. 
a-year. From the returns, it appeared that 
the average importation during the last 
three years had amounted to 87,000 dozen 
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pair of gloves, to which must be added 
the quantity smuggled, which, taken at 
half the number regularly imported would 
give a general total of 130,000 dozen pair. 
To compensate for the inferior cost of 
these gloves, there was 47,500/. for the 
additional amount of poor-rates and ex- 
penses consequent upon the new employ- 
ment of the home producer. The real 
price of this cheap French article was to 
the country 7s. a dozen, in addition to 
the price paid by the purchaser. And 
what was the advantage for all this loss? 
Nothing more than that ladies and gentle- 
men of fashion might wear an article of 
delicate texture, while thousands of honest 
industrious people were starving. He 
was sure that if his fair countrywomen 
could see the scenes of distress which ex- 
isted in these distressed districts, they 
would much rather administer relief than 
deck themselves in these articles of foreign 
luxury. But he might be told, that capital 
must be transferred from channels which 
were unproductive of profit. Human be- 
ings were not mere machines; they had 
wants and feelings; and a change of this 
sort was calculated to produce acute suf- 
fering to a whole generation-——they could 
not, if they would, become agriculturists 
or iron-workers in a moment; and even if 
they could, what branch of the manufac- 
ture of this country was in so flourishing 
a state as to receive and find them employ- 
ment? All that he asked on the part of 
these distressed persons was, that the 
House would allow their case to be investi- 
gated; and supposing that the Govern- 
ment could not agree to what the Com- 
mittee might recommend, what mischief 
would be done? It would, at least, be 
gratifying to those individuals to know, 
that the House had not turned a deaf ear 
to their complaints. This was not a ques- 
tion like the Currency or the Corn-laws, 
which would agitate the whole community ; 
on the contrary, its object applied to very 
limited districts; and alteration, should 
any take place, would not, in any degree, 
be felt by the nation at large. In conclu- 
sion he begged leave to move, ‘‘ That a 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the present distressed state of the 
glove trade.” 

Mr. Robinson seconded the motion. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, it would be 
much more agreeable to the Ministers, 
if they could at once assent to the Motion 
of the hon. and gallant Member, than for 
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him to be under the necessity of opposing 
it; but it was their duty to consider the 
subject in all its bearings, and ascertain 
whether the concession to the demand 
made, might not increase the very distress, 
the existence of which he did not dispute, 
and of which the petitioners complained, 
and thus defeat the object common to both 
the Government and the petitioner. So 
far as Government was concerned, he 
could assure his hon. and gallant friend 
that he entertained an earnest desire to 
relieve the distresses of the glove trade; 
and he would readily proceed in the 
course pointed out, were he not convinced 
that so proceeding could have no effect in 
remedying the evil. That must, he 
thought, be evident to all those who had 
heard his hon. and gallant friend’s state- 
ment, for he had never heard such incon- 
clusive premises as those on which he had 
built his argument. He did not think 
that his gallant friend had, in any way, 
succeeded in connecting the depression 
and distress of the glove manufacturers 
with the importation of French gloves. He 
would endeavour, as shortly as possible, to 
state the facts of the case to the House, as 
they really appeared; and he believed he 
should be able to produce such testimony 
as would satisfy hon. Members that the 
distress, which he deplored as deeply as 
his hon. and gallant friend, was not attri- 
butable to the importation of French gloves. 
He thought he could clearly show what 
was the cause of the distress. His hon. and 
gallant friend had maintained with him 
those principles of reciprocity which had 
been sometime acted upon; but now hishon. 
and gallant friend thought he had madeout 
a special case which called for a departure 
from those principles. As his hon. and 
gallant friend had mentioned the name of 
Mr. Huskisson in connection with the sub- 


ject, he also begged leave to illustrate his 


view of the case by a remark taken from the 
speeches of that lamented gentleman, who 
had said, ‘that he had conversed with 
many persons connected with trade, for 
the purpose of gathering their opinions, 
and that he had universally found, that 
though they were in favour of free trade, 
they always made out a special case for 
excepting their own branch from its opera- 
tion.” His hon. friend was exactly in that 
situation, being willing to take advantage 
of the general benefit arising from free 
trade principles; but, at the same time, 
unwilling to make the sacrifice in his own 
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case necessary to bring those principles 
into operation. His hon. and gallant 
friend had told the House, that if the duty 
which the law imposed, could be properly 
and fully levied, sufficient protection 
might, perhaps, be afforded to the glove 
trade of this country; and he had inferred, 
because there had been smuggling in silk 
by the house of Messrs. Leaf and Co., 
that there was also smuggling carried on 
in French gloves. That was a very illogical 
conclusion, and, he believed, it was con- 
trary to the fact. He was convinced, that 
there had not been 100 dozen pair of gloves 
smuggled into the country. The duty on 
gloves was small, and the risk so great, 
that he did not apprebend smuggling was 
carried on in that article to the extent that 
his gallant friend imagined ; valuable com- 
modities of trifling bulk were the articles 
chiefly dealt in by smugglers; gloves did 
not partake of these characteristics, and 
they were liable to injuries from being 
secretly run. Another of his hon. and 
gallant friend’s statements was, that, from 
these causes,employment had been dimin- 
ished in this county, and distress increased ; 
but if he could shew to the House, as he 
proposed to do, that there had been a 
large increase in the consumption of the 
raw material, and an additional number 
of persons employed in the manufacture, 
it would follow, that other circumstances 
than those mentioned by the hon. and 
gallant Member had created the distress 
which he must admit, did exist. In the cal- 
culations he should offer to the House to 
prove those positions, he should refer to 
papers on the Table, as well as to other 
information he had acquired. He had 


taken the importations of two periods of 


five years—viz., from the year 1820 to 
1825 inclusive (the prohibition on French 
gloves having been removed, as the House 
would be pleased to bear in mind, in 
1826), and from the year 1827 to 1831 
inclusive. 
foreign skins of each year imported in the 
former period, amounted to 2,632,000, and 
in the latter period, the number of skins im- 
ported amounted to 3,679,000, making an 
increase of 1,047,000. He thought he 
should be able to show that those skins 
were made almost exclusively into gloves, 
and unless there was some more expediti- 
ous mode of labour now different from 
what formerly existed—unless one man 
could now do as much work as two eflect- 
ed then, it was obvious there must be an 
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increase of employment, and the distress 
complained of could not justly be traced 
to the source to which it was imputed. 
His hon. and gallant friend had alluded to 
a change of fashion, but that was not an 
argument which he could make use of with 


justice, in trying to shew the causes of the 


present distress; for the fact of beaver 
gloves having formerly been worn, and 
kid gloves being now worn (when it is well 
known that a gentleman wears out three 
pair of the latter for one pair of the former), 
only proved that the consumption, and 
consequently the employment, must have 
greatly increased. But in order to put 
the House in full possession of the whole 
bearings of the subject, he would state the 
general result of the actual number of 
gloves manufactured during the two dis- 
tinct periods to which he had already 
adverted. It appeared, then, that the gene- 
ral comsumption of gloves, made from 
both English and foreign skins, had in- 
creased. This was clearly established by 
the returns on the Table. Between 1820 
and 1825, there were, upon an average, 
395,000 dozen pairs of gloves made from 
foreign, and 203,000 dozen pairs from 
English skins every year, making a total 
of 598,000 dozen pair. But by the aver- 
age of the five years ending in 1831, it ap- 
peared that there had been manufactured 
from foreign skins 552,000 dozen pair, 
and from British skins 240,000 dozen pair, 
per year, the total average being 792,000 
pairs. ‘This gave an average of 194,000 
pair more in the latter period than the 
former. From these statements it would 
appear that, so far from the distress being 
produced by the removal of the restrictions 
upon the importation of foreign gloves, 
there had been an actual increase of em- 
ployment to the manufacturers of this 
country, equal to the increase exhibited 
during the latter five years, as compared 
with the former. Tle would not take 
Worcester as a fair illustration of the 
state of the glove trade, for other trades 
were carried on to a considerable extent 
in that city. Yeovil, however, was differ- 
ently circumstanced, for it depended alto- 
gether upon the glove trade. He had 
caused inquiries to be made into the state 
of the manufactories in that place, and 
their present condition, compared with their 
former condition, supplied a complete an- 
swer to those who complained of the effect 
of removing prohibition, When the 
prohibition was first taken off, there were 
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twenty-seven glove manufactories at Yeo- 
vil, and now there were no less than forty. 
The increase of the population in Yeovil 
had also been more than commensurate 
with the increase throughout the rest of 
the country. Since 1821 it had actually 
increased twenty-seven per cent., while the 
increase in Somersetshire generally was 
only thirteen per cent, and while the 
average increase of England was only six- 
teen per cent. The ratio of the increase 
of population was, therefore, clearly greater 
than the ratio of the increase of work 
which would of itself account for a great 
portion of the depressed state of that trade. 
Besides, if the evil were to be attributed 
to the removal of the prohibitory duties, 
how was it that the importation of foreign 
gloves had not increased within the period 
specified? It had scarcely increased at 
all. He found that in the year 1827, the 
quantity of gloves imported was 865,000 
dozen pairs; in the year 1828, 1,189,000 
dozen; in 1829, 837,000 dozen; in 
1830, 1,066,000 dozen; and last year, 
1,188,000 dozen, being about the same 
quantity as was imported in the year 
1828. He was also of opinion, that 
the manufacturers of this country could 
not be undersold by those of France to any 
considerable extent. They both resorted 
to the same market for the raw material : 
the French went to Italy for silk, so did 
the English; the English bought their 
needles at Birmingham, so did the French ; 
but, probably, in the making up of the 
finer sorts, the workmanship of the French 
was neater than ours; and, therefore, the 
importation of a limited quantity would 
continue until we could compete with our 
neighbours in the excellence of the manu- 
facture. Indeed, he understood that the 
whole of the glove manufacturers agreed, 
that they could not make some fine work as 
well as the French; though in making 
strong gloves they were superior. He saw 
no reason in this admitted inferiority of 
our manufacturers as to one article, that 
they should be allowed to tax the whole 
community by prohibitory laws; on the 
contrary, he saw in it a strong reason why 
such laws ought not to exist; for he was 
convinced, that so long as the manufac- 
turers had no competition to dread, they 
would make little or no improvement. 
Having shewn, he hoped, that the distress 
did not arise from a diminution of employ- 
ment, or from an excessive increase in the 
importation of foreign gloves, he was 
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bound, he thought, to state, according to 
his view, what was the cause of the dis- 
tress. It arose, he believed, chiefly, as 
was well known to those who had attend- 
ed to the matter, from the excessive im- 
portation of the raw material, and the 
consequent general depression of the price 
the article. He thought a great portion 
of the evil might be attributed to the 
excessive importation of skins which had 
taken place within the last year. In the 
year 1830 there had been imported 
3,155,000 skins; but in the year 1831, 
there had been imported no less than 
4,240,000, being an increase of one-fourth. 
The causes of this sudden increase, he 
would endeavour to explain. At the end 
of the year 1830, there was apparently a 
limited quantity of skins in the market, 
speculations were the consequence, and an 
immense importation was the ultimate re- 
sult. Skins were brought from places 
from whence no skins ever came before— 
prices which were high in 1830, and even 
up to February, 1831, fell at once more 
than half. The article which was worth then 
20/., might be had now for 7/. 10s. The 
manufacturers who had taken large stocks, 
were obliged to work them up; _ they 
were compelled also to force a market, and 
prices fell; and they must either continue 
to manufacture at a loss, or cease to manu- 
facture at all, until this superabundant 
stock could be got rid of. Having these 
heavy stocks, and being unable to dispose 
of them, they were obliged to limit their 
operations, and turn off many of their 
workmen. This was one cause of the ex- 
isting distress; and for this, he feared, 
there was no remedy but time, until the 
superabundant stock in hand was reduced. 
There was another cause which ought not 
to be overlooked, as having a considerable 
share in producing this temporary depres- 
sion in the glove trade—viz., the fashion 
which sprung up last year, and which still 
existed, of wearing what were called Ber- 
lin gloves. In one week, in Leicester, 
they had turned out as many as 50,000 
pairs of those gloves, and there was no 
doubt that such agreat consumption might, 
for the moment, have affected the sale of 
articles of a different description; but the 
necessity of equalizing the supply with the 
demand, afforded a sufficient reason for 
the existence of the distress of the glove 
trade. He wished to ask the hon. Mem- 
ber for Worcester, whether the trade of 
that place did not differ considerably at 
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the beginning of the respective years 1830 
and 1831? No doubt it did when the 
price of skins altered ; and when the sup- 
ply should become once more proportion- 
ateto the demand, he had no doubt that the 
distress would pass away ; but till that was 
the case, employment must be deficient, 
and distress felt. He wished also to re- 
mark, that the export trade which this 
country had formerly possessed had de- 
creased, because it was the fashion to pa- 
tronise other gloves—because the Ameri- 
cans, who used to wear our beaver gloves 
now used kid gloves; and our export 
trade was not, in consequence, three-fourths 
of its former amount. All shewed, how- 
ever, an increased consumption in this 
country, because, whatever was not ex- 
ported had been consumed here. He had 
hitherto argued solely with reference to 
the distress complained of by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, and endeavoured to 
shew that it could not be fairly attributed 
to taking off the prohibition. But he was 
prepared to argueit on much widergrounds. 
Much as he should regret any diminution 
in the manufactures of this country, there 
must be some limit to prohibition; and 
having fixed that limit, the House would 
hardly be prepared to depart from it. The 
House would never say, “‘ We will protect 
the manufactures of this country to just 
such an extent as will be likely to exclude 
any foreign commodity, and the moment 
a foreign commodity comes in, we will 
increase the protecting duty.” Hon. 
Members should make up their minds 
whether they would or would not have a 
foreign trade. That such a country as this, 
which depends for its very existence almost 
on its foreign trade, should be alarmed at 
such a case as this, appeared to him quite 
unnecessary. Exporting in one year 
articles of the declared value of thirty- 
seven or thirty-eight millions, it was not 
for us to become alarmed when an article, 
the produce of other countries was brought 
here. Undoubtedly some protection ought 
to be afforded to our own manufactures, 
but ought notto extend beyond what is just 
and reasonable. A protection of thirty per 
cent was given to our gloves in the year 
1826, and the importation then allowed 
had not, as he had already shewn, dimin- 
ished our own manufacture. He believed 
that the present system operated benefici- 
ally; but even if it had not satisfied the 
expectations of its advocates, the House 
would depart from the principle it had 
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already laid down, and would admit a 
most injurious system of policy, if—be- 
cause a case was made out—which had 
not, however, been done in the present in- 
stance—that some manufactures suffered 
depression in consequence of the partial 
introduction of foreign manufactures, it 
were immediately to have recourse to pro- 
hibition. What could we ask from other 
countries—how could we expect any thing 
but a bad system from them, if we were 
constantly altering and changing our own 
mode of proceeding? Throughout Europe 
it had been said that we could not be in 
earnest—that we were only admitting arti- 
cles in respect of which we did not fear the 
competition of other countries—that we 
knew our own superiority—and that we 
did not adopt the system because we were 
desirous of buying at as cheap a rate as 
we could, and wished other countries to 
do the same, but because we were conscious 
of our own superiority. If we were to give 
up our system, that would be to acknow- 
ledge that we had given up the doctrines 
of free trade, and we should destroy the 
well-founded hopes we may now entertain, 
that a better system will be adopted by 
other countries. There was in them a 
better spirit, and a better understanding 
with this country now than formerly. We 
did not ask them to take our goods, simply 
on the ground of their superiority; no, 
we were able to say, “‘ look at your own re- 
strictive system, and say whether it has 
not caused you much injury; and think, 
therefore, whether you had not better 
change it.” That, he believed, they were 
now about doing. They were aware that 
they had acted absurdly towards them- 
selves; but if we adopted a different system 
we must immediately give up all hopes of 
inducing them to adopt a system different 
from that of which hon.Gentlemen opposite 
so often complained. With regard to the 
Motion the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man justly admitted that the only result 
he could obtain by the appointment of a 
Committee would be, to reconsider the 
question. The inquiry which the Com- 
mittee would have to make, would be, 
whether prohibition should be adopted, 
or whether the protecting duties should re- 
main. Not conceiving it possible that the 
House would ever again consent to resort 
to prohibition, it would pursue a course 
most injurious in its effects to the per- 
sons the gallant Member represents, among 
others, if it were to consent to this inquiry, 
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because it would induce those individuals 
to buoy themselves up with a delusive 
hope, which would prove most injurious to 
the trade in question. Assuring the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, that he looked 
with much regret upon the distresses of 
the people, and no one could sympathize 
with them more strongly than he did, but 
at the same time considering that instead 
of good, injurious results would arise from 
the appointment of a Committee, he must, 
though with reluctance, give his vote 
against the motion. 

Mr. Robinson contended, that it was 
impossible to ascertain in that House the 
correctness of the multifarious details set 
forth in such a mass of figures. The only 
means of arriving at the truth, or coming 
to a rational conclusion, was by means of 
a Select Committee. The fact of the dis- 
tress prevailing in the glove trade had 
been admitted, and it was the duty of the 
House to grant inquiry, and endeavour 
to ascertain whether it was in the power of 
the Legislature to remedy theevil. The 
state of the country was miserable in every 
part, and was generally ascribed to our 
having a redundant population, compared 
with our means of employment, and yet 
the House was told, it was not a legitimate 
object to protect our own industry from 
foreign competition; unless the condition 
of the manufacturing population was im- 
proved, dreadful must be the results. The 
question of the glove trade was not im- 
portant in itself only, it also involved the 
important question of the silk trade, and 
he might say, the principles of free trade 
itself; if this system of free trade was 
good, it was manifestly improper to esta- 
blish it with respect to one article of ma- 
nufacture and not to extend it to all— 
to corn, for example. But he doubted if 
even Ministers would attempt that—and 
if they did, they would assuredly be de- 
feated by the landed interest, which had 
such weight in both Houses of Parliament. 
He denied that the distress was tempo- 
rary—it had existed since 1826. As to 
the assertion that the native workman had 
not as yet received a sufficient stimulus 
to compete with the foreigner, he asked if 
it were not a sort of mockery to declare, 
that a man who was himself starving, and 
had a family in the same condition, had 
not received a sufficient sitmulus for exer- 
tion? Abstract principles onght not to be 
allowed to weigh against the distress of a 
large body of the people, Besides, the 
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claim of the petitioners was not for pro- 
hibition, but for inquiry; and this, at 
least, the House of Commons ought not 
todenythem. The question to be decided 
was most important, because, although 
hon. Gentlemen might consider the glove 
trade itself of little consequence, yet if 
they refused inquiry into its state, the 
arguments which they themselves used in 
this question might be turned against them 
hereafter, and the decision of that night 
would be quoted as a precedent for refus- 
ing any applications that might afterwards 
be made. It might be true, that a change 
of fashion had partly caused the distress. 
The glove manufacturers of Worcester did 
not complain of the prosperity of those at 
Leicester, but they felt, that, burdened as 
they were, they ought to be protected 
against foreign competition. They were 
not prepared to hear that inquiry was to 
be refused, because it was possible false 
hopes might be excited which might end 
in disappointment; the condition of the 
country was gradually deteriorating; the 
poor-rates had increased 10/. per cent 
throughout the kingdom, and the revenue 
was falling off in the same proportion, and 
these effects could be distinctly traced to 
the free-trade system. But then, said the 
hon. Gentleman, we only want “time 
to bring things about, if we again resort 
to the prohibitory system, how can we ex- 
pect the continental nations to abandon 
their restrictions?” He had no doubt that 
the right hon. Gentleman had preached 
such doctrines on the other side of the 
channel, but the French people were 
wedded to the old and rational system of 
protecting native industry. Every act of 
our cajolery had produced a contrary 
effect to that which was intended. He 
would never believe that there was any 
such change as that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had boasted of, until he saw it dis- 
played in some public act. America fol- 
lowed the example of France in protect- 
ing its own trade. All sorts of fictions 
had been brought forward to conceal the 
true state of the difficulties under which 
the whole population was suffering, to such 
an extent that it was painful to witness 
the general privation. This state had 
now continued for the last seven years, 
and was hourly increasing under the right 
hon. Gentleman’s panacea of free trade ; 
and yet all inquiry was refused. In ad- 
dition to all other evils, a great stagnation 
had been consequent upon the agitation 
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of the question of Reform, which had un- 
settled men’s minds and habits, and the 
speedy arrangement of which was now 
looked to as calculated to improve the 
condition of the country. He trusted this 
would be the case, for he was an ardent 
friend to the measure; but a long course 
of vicious legislation would not be re- 
moved by one act, however beneficial. 
We had got into a wrong track, and the 
sooner we changed our course the better. 
The free trade, of which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was enamoured, could only lead to 
the impoverishment of those who were al- 
ready poor—the enriching of those who 
were already rich—and a positive separa- 
tion between both classes, He must con- 
clude by entreating the House to grant the 
inquiry prayed for. 

Mr. Attwood protested against the right 
of a Minister of the Crown to come down to 
the House, and make use of documents 
which had not been previously placed in 
the hands of every Member. Those docu- 
ments might be grossly incorrect, and no 
opportunity was afforded to the House to 
detect their errors. It was impossible that 
they could be detected at the moment, and 
in that assembly, and even to examine 
them required the calm consideration of 
the closet. The right hon. Gentleman 
admitted the existence of distress, but 
how did he account for it? The hon. and 
gallant member for Worcester stated, that 
only a small portion of the people of Wor- 
cester were employed; and what was the 
answer given by the right hon, Gentle- 
man? The answer given by the right 
hon. Gentleman to the statement of the 
gallant Officer, was inconsistent with itself, 
and in no wise invalidated the arguments 
which had been urged for the appointinent 
ofa Committee of Inquiry. It only showed 
the determination which existed in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s mind to support a par- 
ticular theory, however absurd and pernici- 
ous that theory might be. The facts which 
had beenstated by the gallant Officer were of 
such a nature, as in his opinion warranted, 
and indeed called upon, the House to 
agree to the Motion before it. They 
were met by statements that the manu- 
facturers had mistaken their own business, 
and had supplied themselves with larger 
quantities of raw material than was ne- 
cessary, and that they and their work- 
people were suffering from the conse- 
quences of their own speculations, These 
remarks, however, allowing them their 
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utmost force, were only assertions; and 
the true way, therefore, to ascertain their 
worth was, to subject them to the test of a 
Committee of Inquiry. The right hon. 
Gentleman had accused his hon. and gal- 
lant friend of illogical deductions, but 
surely nothing could be more illogical than 
the right hon. Gentleman’s own conclu- 
sions, when he deduced from the fact of 
a larger importation of skins, that a greater 
number of gloves were made. Besides, 
common sense taught him to suppose 
that the great abundance of the raw 
material would only tend to the extension, 
not curtailment of employment. The 
argument then of the right hon. Gentleman 
was most illogical and extraordinary. The 
right hon. Gentleman declared against 
prohibition, and said, that the House had 
declared against prohibition, and that 
other countries would keep up their pro- 
hibitions, if we departed from our free 
trade system; but was there in all those 
statements any argument why the distress 
of the peopie should not be inquired into, 
and alleviated? The statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman was in direct con- 
tradiction to all those flourishing symptoms 
of prosperity hedescribed. The country was 
not prosperous: and the right hon. Gentle- 
man knew that trade was far from prosper- 
ous. If there were anyone question which 
ought to be considered in preference to 
another—any one subject which ought to 
take precedence of the boasted Reform of the 
Constitution, in which Ministers were se- 
dulously engaged—it was the dreadful state 
of distress in which the people were plunged. 
That had been rapidly increasing under 
the present system; and he certainly had 
entertained a ray of hope that the advo- 
cates of that system would have come 
forward, and fairly and candidly avowed 
that their experiments had not been 
successful, but had been productive of 
much distress. He had, he said, hoped 
for a moment that they would have come 
forward with the acknowledgment that 
their system had only added to the ca- 
lamities which before existed ; that even 
if their principles were correct, they 
adopted them at an inauspicious mo- 
ment; and that, therefore, instead of pro- 
ceeding step by step further into the exist- 
ing gulf of wretchedness and ruin, they 
would give up their erroneous opinions, 
and would protect British trade, and en- 
courage the employment of British capital. 
In these expectations, however, he had been 
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disappointed: they still clung to their 
own opinions, they adhered to the ex- 
periment, for making which they had no 
justification; they still persevered in a 
system which had no precedent, and no 
imitators ; and which had been rejected as 
mischievous by every commercial country, 
in Europe and America. In times like 
these, such was not a proper course. It 
should not be supposed that one measure 
would prove a panacea forevery evil. At 
the hour of peril, when we saw our- 
selves surrounded on all sides by distress 
of the most dreadful and heart-rending 
description—when the stock of the farmer 
was destroyed in all parts of the country 
by midnight conflagrations — when the 
labourers and their wretched families 
were starving — when insurrection was 
walking by day, and incendiarism steal- 
ing forth by night—his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters would deceive the House and them- 
selves, if they succeeded in persuading 
both, that such a state of things would 
be remedied by the measure of Reform, 
which they spoke of as a panacea, and 
suffered to usurp the whole legislative 
functions of the Parliament. He called 
the attention of the advocates of the free- 
trade system to the statements which were 
made on its first introduction. It was then 
proposed as an experiinent—nothing more; 
the House was told—* All we ask, all we 
desire is, that you will give the system a 
trial, and wait the result of the experiment.” 
The experiment had been made— the 
trial had taken place — years had elapsed 
since — and all men were now competent 
to judge whether it had been followed by 
success or failure. When Mr. Huskisson 
introduced this system, he expressly stated 
that it was un experiment, and that its 
success was uncertain; and he was justi- 
fied in saying that its introduction was 
accompanied by an implied pledge that it 
should be altered if it did not succeed. 
It was known that distress was now uni- 
versal. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
that this branch of trade was not more 
distressed than other branches of trade. 
When the system of free trade was intro- 
duced it was said, that there would be a 
great increase in the revenue—that it 
would be in the power of Government to 
reduce taxation — that money would flow 
abundantly into the Treasury—and that 
foreign Powers, seeing its great success, 
would adopt a similar system. But. 
America had taken another course, and 
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Jook at the difference between her situa- 
tion and the state of England. America 
adopted a different system, and let those 
who told the House with triumph to wait 
till next Session, look how that country 
had prospered—let them, too, compare 
the state of England under the govern- 
ment of our prohibiting ancestors with its 
situation under an enlightened Aministra- 
tion. The American President stated, in 
his speech to the Congress, that in the 
one year after the adoption of the re- 
strictive system, the revenue of the coun- 
try amounted to double its expenditure ; 
and he speaks of the flourishing state of 
the manufactures, the large amount of 
capitat invested in them, and the pros- 
perous condition of the country. _ Let any 
man compare this statement with the con- 
dition of this country, and say, if he could, 
that the system of free trade, accompanied, 
as it was by deep distress, should continue 
after thetrial which it had had. The House 
was told, when it wished toimposea prohibi- 
tion—‘‘ Your prohibition will be met by 
prohibition. Foreign governments will 
not be content with your protecting your 
own manufactures. If you persevere in 
this system, you will be excluded from all 
the ports of Europe.” America had not 
been afraid to protect every branch of her 
own trade; the United States were not in a 
worse condition on that account; on the 
contrary, they were in as favourable a 
condition as any country on the face of 
the earth, and had as free access to the ports 
of other nations. He implored those who 
advocated these theories to look round on 
the condition of the country—to observe 
the great distress among all the productive 
classes—-to see the stagnation in every 
branch of our trade, and to look with 
some alarm at the feelings of dissatisfac- 
tion now so prevalent among all classes. 
He would implore hon. Gentlemen to 
remember, that ruin and distress had been 
contemporaneous with the adoption of 
these theories of foreign trade. It was 
the bounden duty of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters to go into the consideration of the 
particular trade now under discussion, as 
a part of that system which, unhappily for 
the interests of this country, had been so 
popular; and he was convinced that, on 
investigation, it would appear that its de- 
cline, as well as the decline of many other 
branches of manufacture, had been owing 
to the adoption of free trade. He would 
challenge any man to point out any other 
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reason why this country should not be in 
a state of prosperity. All the national dis- 
tress was owifig to the adoption of a num- 
ber of absurd schemes and theories—fol- 
lowing the advice of certain quacks, who 
promised to raise the country to the height 
of prosperity, instead of which, they had 
occasioned universal ruin and dismay. He 
would ask his Majesty’s Ministers, whether 
they were ignorant that capital was di- 
minishing in the hands of the manu- 
facturer—that profits were decreasing—- 
that the wages of labour were declining— 
and that, if effectual measures were not 


adopted to stop the progress of the evil, | 
the whole character of the people of this | 


country would be changed? Were the 
productive classes less industrious or less 
steady than formerly ? 
less speculative, or was_there less science 
and knowledge in the land ? 
would be hardy enough to affirm such a 
proposition. Whence, then, the prevalence 
of distress in all parts of the country, and 


among all classes of the community? The | 


House was bound to retrace its steps with 
respect to our commercial policy. By 
doing so, it might regain the confidence of 
the nation, which it had lost by pursuing 
a course which had ,been so detrimental. 
The manufacturing classes were looking 
with great anxiety to the result of to- 
night’s debate, and he felt satisfied that 
unless the Motion of the gallant member 
for Worcester was agreed to, the labouring 
classes would feel that they had nothing 
to expect from the House or the Govern- 
ment. It was of the last consequence to 
secure the confidence and attachment of 
the people ; and that could only be done 
by ensuring the industrious man an ade- 
quate reward for his labour. It was of 
the utmost consequence that an inquiry 
into the present state of trade should be 
gone into without delay, with a view to 
the adoption of some effectual plan for the 
relief of general distress. He was in hopes 
that some hon. Gentleman would have 
brought the whole question forward, and 
would have urged the House to devote 
itself to the investigation of the whole ofthe 
circumstances connected with the finances, 
— the currency — with agriculture, and 
with commerce, and manufactures, restor- 
ing, if possible, the country to the state in 
which it was before these pernicious theories 
were adopted. He was in hopes that some 


hon. Gentleman possessing weight and in- 
fluence in the House, would haye brought 
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_thewhole question under consideration; but 
‘ whatever reception the Motion might meet 
‘with, he should discharge his duty to the 
country, and endeavour to show that the 
new system had been detrimental to all 
classes. The question before the House, 
was a part only, and avery small part of 

the subject, but it was of the greatest im- 
| portance to the general trade of the coun- 
'try that it should be inquired into; and 
he should not be acting justly towards the 
| sufferers, or be doing his duty to his. coun- 
‘try, if he did not support the Motion of 
‘the hon. and gallant member for Worces- 
ter. 

Colonel Torrens said, it was quite true, 
as had been stated by the hon. Member 
who had just sat down, that the profits of 
capital were low, and the wages of labour 
still lower; but he denied that the result 
was to be ascribed to the adoption of 
the principles of free trade. The hon. 
|Member (Mr. Attwood), seemed to think 
that the manufactures of America were 
flourishing, because that country had 
adopted a restrictive system. In that pro- 
| position he could not concur. He believed 
| that the restrictive system was more com- 
| plete in England than in America [no, zo]. 
| At all events the different condition of the 
| two countries was attributable to causes 
| perfectly obvious, and which had no con- 
| nection with the existence of a restrictive 
system in America. There were no Corn- 
laws in America, and the duties which the 
American government imposed on foreign 
manufactures were not so high as those 
imposed by the Government of this coun- 
try. The chief cause of the vast differ- 
ence between the two countries, however, 
was, that in America taxation was light, 
and land cheap. The causes of distress 
in this country were, in his opinion, 
heavy taxes and the Corn-laws, both of 
which operated in diminishing the profits 
of industry, and leaving labour without 
an adequate reward. Free trade had 
nothing whatever to do with producing 
distress, except, indeed, to alleviate 
that produced by the other causes he 
had assigned, and it was because the 
country had not free trade that distress 
was so generally felt. The absence of a 
free trade in corn raised the price of bread 
and all provisions. The Legislature of 
this country had commenced at the wrong 
end; and, in his opinion, much that had 
been done must be undone, before these 
kingdoms could arrive at a prosperous 
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state. If the present system was persisted 
in, he was satisfied that the effect would 
be to drive the manufacturing capital out 
of the country, and greatly to diminish the 
rentals which the Corn-laws were intended 
to sustain. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, there was a 
time when the abstract arguments of phi- 
losophers, delivered in a few consecutive 
sentences, like those which had fallen 
from the hon. and gallant member for 
Ashburton (Colonel Torrens), had much 
more weight than they had at present. 
The time, however, was past when such 
arguments could be listened to by any 
practical man. He believed he could 
satisfy the House that the hon. and gal- 
lant Member’s statements were founded 
on most erroneous views; but it would 
really be a waste of time to attempt to 
refute his arguments. The people of 
England knew that there was not a free 
trade, and in that he and the hon. and 
gallant Member agreed ; but the people of 
England also knew that what was called 
free trade had been tried, and that it had 
completely failed. The hon. and gallant 
Member seemed to think that this country 
was less prosperous than America, because 
provisions were dear in consequence of 
the Corn-laws. It was a notorious fact, 
however, of which he begged to remind 
the hon. and gallant Member, that pro- 
visions were cheap now in this country 
compared with their price before the con- 
clusion of the war --though they were dear 
now, as compared with the price in 
America. It was an undoubted fact, how- 
ever, that, previous to 1815, provisions 
were dearer than at present, and that the 
country then paid nearly 30,000,000/. 
more in taxes than it now paid; and yet, 
though corn was dearer, and taxes higher, 
the country was then in a state of com- 
parative prosperity. The financial opera- 
tions relating to the currency he had no 
doubt had produced some effect ; but still 
there was the question—which he wished 
the lovers of abstract economy to answer, 
—how it happened that when corn was 
much dearer, and taxes higher, the coun- 
try was comparatively prosperous? As to 
the question more particularlyzunder con- 
sideration—the state of the glove-trade— 
he confessed he had heard with great sur- 
prise that it was not the intention of Govern- 
ment to granta Committee. The Govern- 
ment had removed the prohibition on the im- 
portation of foreign gloves, and imposed a 
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fixed duty. The glove-trade was admitted 
to have fallen subsequent to that alteration 
into a state of unparalleled depression and 
distress. In the petitions presented to 
the House on this subject, it was alleged 
that, since the removal of the prohibition, 
enormous quantities of foreign gloves had 
been smuggled into the country, and had 
come into competition, paying none of that 
duty which was assigned for the protection 
of the home manufacturer, with him to his 
ruin. Under such circumstances, was it 
not fair to give the petitioners an oppor- 
tunity to prove their case? This House of 
Commons, it was said, was to remedy the 
defects of all previous Houses—it was as- 
sembled to form a new Constitution for 
the country—it was an incorrupt and in- 
corruptible House of Commons—and now 
that it was put on its trial before the 
country, on a question involving the deep- 
est interest of the working classes, ought it 
not to prove itself the House of Commons 
it assumed to be, and was it not its duty 
to take the petitions of the people into 
consideration, and not to reject them un- 
heard? To prove itself worthy of the 
great task it had undertaken, of forming 
a new Constitution, and remedying the 
defects of all former Houses of Com- 
mons, he contended that they were 
bound to enter into the inquiry now pro- 
posed ; and, at all events, it was clearly 
their duty not to decide against the 
glove-makers without hearing their evi- 
dence. The people, he could assure 
them, were getting weary of mere promises 
and protestations. They wanted deeds; 
not mere words! They looked for a com- 
mencement of some of those benefits which 
had been solong promised them. Examine, 
therefore, he would say, before you decide; 
hear, before you determine. 

Lord Althorp thought, that as the hon. 
member for Worcester (Mr. Robinson), 
had given notice that it was his intention 
to bring the question of free trade under 
discussion by a regular motion, at some 
future period in the Session, it would be 
more convenient to discuss it on such a 
motion, when all the details might be 
examined into, than upon an isolated 
question like that of the glove-trade. 
Taking this view of the subject, he should 
not think it necessary to follow the argu- 
ments of the hon. member for Borough- 
bridge (Mr. Attwood). It was very true 
that the manufactures of America were de- 
scribed as being in a very flourishing state 
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in the speech of the President, but he had 
the authority of a Committee of Congress 
for saying, that the prosperity of the ma- 
nufactures of America was independent 
of causes growing out of the restrictive 
system which had been adopted in that 
country. With respect to the question 
immediately under consideration, it was 
important to look fairly at the circum- 
stances attending it, in order to decide 
whether it was at all probable that from 
the appointment of a Committee any legis- 
lative ,enactments would emanate which 
might be expected to remedy the evils 
complained of, and improve the condition 
of those engaged in this particular trade. 
If it was not probable that the appointment 
of a Committee would lead to such results, 
he believed he was only acting in accord- 
ance with the usual practice of the House 
when he refused to sanction the appoint- 
ment of such a Committee. The House 
could not properly appoint a Committee 
from whose labours it had not been shewn 
that any advantage or good could be de- 
rived, but the mere appointment of which 
would tend to encourage delusive expect- 
ations. As to the statements relative to 
the quantity of smuggled gloves brought 
into this country, he believed they were 
greatly exaggerated. It was well known 
that a regular rate of insurance was fixed 
upon silks and other articles smuggled 
from foreign countries ; but no such insur- 
ance was effected upon gloves, which 
proved that smuggling couli not be carried 
on in that trade to any considerable ex- 
tent. He admitted that the accounts from 
the Custom-house were not to be taken as 
conclusive on the quantity of foreign gloves 
imported, but he was perfectly satisfied 
that smuggling was not carried on in this 
trade to such an extent as could seriously 
injure the home trade, There was nothing 
therefore in the Revenue-laws to be altered 
from which any material benefit could be 
derived by the glove-trade. It was then 
to be examined whether the depressed 
state of that trade was owing to the re- 
moval of the prohibition, and the conse- 
quent importation of foreign gloves. Now 
he thought there could be little difficulty 
in coming to a decision on this question 
when it was remembered that since the 
change of the law, and the removal of the 
prohibition, there had been a great increase 
in the quantity of the raw material im- 
ported, which showed that the trade had 
not failed in consequence of removing the 
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prohibition on the importation of foreign 
gloves. Without entering further into the 
arguments, he might be allowed to say, 
that he agreed entirely with his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Poulett Thomson) when he 
stated, in one word, that the distress 
in the glove-trade was to be ascribed to 
over-trading. The hon. member for 
Boroughbridge (Mr. Attwood) argued that 
it was absurd to say, that the importation 
of too large a quantity of raw material, 
by the merchant or manufacturer, had 
produced distress amongst the workmen. 
It was not to the importation of the raw 
material that his right hon. friend ascribed 
the distress. It was to the fact that the 
large quantity of raw material imported 
had been worked up, which in his (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s) mind suffi- 
ciently accounted for the former prosperity 
and present stagnation, and consequent 
distress of those engaged in the trade. 
Upon these grounds he considered that 
no case had been made out for a Com- 
mittee ; and such being the opinion of his 
Majesty’s Government, in accordance with 
the custom of the House, they could not 
consent to appoint one. The distress in 
the glove-trade was not proved to have 
arisen from any legislative enactment. 
Since the removal of the prohibition there 
had been an importation of foreign gloves, 
he admitted, but not in that degree, which 
could be looked upon as ruinous to the 
home-trade. His view was, he thought, 
amply confirmed by the fact, that the im- 
portation of foreign gloves was accom- 
panied by an increased importation of the 
raw material. That great distress existed 
amongst those engaged in the trade, he was 
sorry to be obliged to admit; but he did 
so explicitly, and it was the more neces- 
sary he should do so, because it had been 
charged against him, that on a former oc- 
casion he had stated that the glove-trade was 
in a state of prosperity. At the beginning 
of last year, when he made that statement, 
he understood that those engaged in the 
trade were at full work; and he did not 
think that his statement then was incon- 
sistent with the admission which he now 
felt bound to make. He was of opinion, 
however, that when the large stock in hand 
was disposed of, the glove manufacture 
would flourish ; and, at all events, he was 
satisfied that the distress depended on 
circumstances which no Committee of that 
House had any power over, and for that 
reason he should oppose its appointment, 
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Mr. Baring entirely concurred with the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor ofthe Exche- 
quer, in thinking that it was a mischievous 
delusion to appoint a Committee to inquire 
into distress, the causes of which were 
not under the control of the Legislature. 
When he (Mr. Baring) came down to the 
House, he was entirely disposed to concur 
with his Majesty’s Government, that the 
distress cf the glove trade was not a case 
calling for inquiry before a Committee ; 
but he confessed that the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Poulett Thom- 
son) had awakened doubts in his mind 
on the subject. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech suggested that there really 
was something to inquire into, which he 
(Mr. Baring) had not expected. His own 
views on this subject were very decided. 
He thought that, in the case of mere 
luxuries, made use of chiefly by the 
wealthy, we might properly pay something 
more, in order that the labour of our coun- 
try should be consumed, rather than that 
of foreigners. This was the opinion he 
had always entertained as to the article 
of gloves, and other manufactures, such as 
ribands—which were merely luxuries, In 
the manufacture of this article forty per 
cent., perhaps, was expended on the raw 
material, and sixty per cent. on the la- 
bour, and it was far better, as he thought, 
that the consumer should pay four or five 
per cent more for the encouragement of 
the home producer. If the persons pre- 
viously employed in this trade were not 
able to procure further employment, they 
would necessarily be thrown on the parish 
for support, and, therefore, on the strict- 
est principles of political economy, it was 
better to pay four or five per cent. more to 
the home manufacturer, and keep him em- 
ployed. This was the light in which he 
viewed this question, but it was a view 
always lost sight of by Gentlemen who 
came down to that House with scraps 
taken out of books of political economy, 
with which they endeavoured to smother 
the question. It was stated, that not only 
the interest of the labourer, but that of 
the consumer, must be attended to ; and 
to that, as a general proposition, no one 
could dissent; but the question was, whe- 
ther it was not consistent with sound 
policy, and even with the interest of the 
consumer, that he should pay something 
more for the article of luxury, in order to 
keep a large number of the working popu- 
lation in employment, and prevent the 
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necessity of their coming on the parish for 
subsistence? The only difficulty which 
arose as to carrying this view of the ques- 
tion into effect, and the only modifi- 
cation which it admitted of was, that if 
the protection was too large, it brought the 
smuggler into operation. This was the 
late Mr. Huskisson’s view of the question, 
who uniformly contended, that if the duty 
was above thirty per cent it would en- 
courage smuggling, injuring the manu- 
facturer and i injuring the revenue. Upon 
that principle he should have objected to 
an increase of duty, but when the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Poulett Thomson) 
told the House that at the present day 
there was no smuggling in this article, 
why, then he considered it was worth while 
to see whether nine or ten per cent more 
might not be imposed, which perhaps, 
would be sufficient to protect the home 
manufacturer from foreign competition, at 
the same time that it would not operate as 
an encouragement to the smuggler to en- 
gage in extensive speculations. He did 
not say that an inquiry would lead to this 
result, but, after what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman, it seemed worth 
considering. Some allusion had been 
made to America, particularly by the hon. 
and gallant Member (Colonel Torrens), who 

was a great authority on all the abstract 
doctrines of political economy. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman’s observations on 
this occasion, seemed to him to be a sort 
of preparation for some motion which the 
hon. and gallant Member was about to 
submit hereafter, on the state of the Corn 
Laws. The hon. and gallant Member 
seemed desirous to take this opportunity 
of feeling his way on the Corn Law ques- 
tion by the observations which had fallen 
from him as to the relative prices of food 
and bread. No doubt the question of the 
Corn Laws was one of grave consider- 
ation, and one which, whether it was 
brought forward by the noble Lord, the 
member for Northamptonshire, or by the 
hon. and gallant Member, should have his 
best attention. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, however, seemed to think that 
one of the chief causes of depression in 
this country was the high price of labour, 
consequent upon the dearness of food and 
the amount of taxation. It wasa singular 
circumstance, however—and one of which 
he was sorry to find it necessary to remind 
the hon. and gallant Member who was so 
great a theorist, that of all the civilized 
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countries in the world America was the 
country in which the highest price was 
paid for labour. In the price of labour 
it was the highest; and as to bread, it 
was second amongst the civilized nations 
of the world. On the average, bread 
was dearer in America than in France, or 
any other civilized country, except Eng- 
and; and labour was thirty or forty per 
cent higher in America than in England. 
Every one knew that it was not the price 
of corn alone that influenced the price of 
Jabour, but that many other things contri- 
buted. He was also sorry to be under the 
necessity of differing from the hon. and 
gallant Member on another point—he 
meant the extent of the protection af- 
forded by America to its manufactures. 
Within a very short period certain manu- 
factures in America had advanced most 
rapidly, and were now, he believed, in a 
very flourishing state. He was satisfied, 
however, that not one shilling of capital 
would have been invested in the establish- 
ment of those manufactures, if it had not 
been for the system of protection which 
had been extended to them. It was felt, 
therefore, that protection was absolutely 
necessary for an infant manufacture, 


though it might be possible that in its ma- 
turity it could go on without protection. 
The manufactures of America had ample 
protection, though that country needed 
protective laws less, perhaps, than any 


other country in the world, There was 
ample room in that country for every body. 
The people of America might go back to 
the cultivation of land, even if they took 
all their manufactures from other coun- 
tries, and by that pursuit alone they might 
enjoy abundance and prosperity. In no 
country in the world, therefore, was the 
system of protection less applicable; but 
yet in America it was deemed expe- 
dient to abandon the free system, and 
the result had proved the wisdom of the 
course adopted. As he was upon this 
subject, he would inform the noble Lord, 
that if Government did not look to the 
tax on raw cotton, there was great danger 
that America might beat Manchester in 
some branches of that trade. The tax on 
raw cotton amounted to fifteen per cent, 
and it operated as such an encouragement 
to the American manufacturer, that if it 
was continued, the principaltrade of Lanca- 
shire might be endangered. He had been 
told that the Americans expected very 
soon to be able to send the coarser articles 
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of cotton manufacture to Manchester, and 
to undersell the home manufacturer. If 
the House should come suddenly and pre- 
cipitately to the adoption of any sweeping 
measures of change which would affect the 
price of agricultural produce, those mea- 
sures would be the means of creating ex- 
tensive and general mischief, for a time at 
least, whatever might be their ultimate re- 
sult. ‘The home markets would be injured 
to a degree of which hon. Members had 
no conception, by a sudden transition from 
One extreme to another. He admitted 
that if a Committee, after a thorough ex- 
amination of the subject, should come to 
the conclusion that the distress which now 
prevailed was temporary in its nature, and 
should make a sensible report to that ef- 
fect, it would be so far beneficial. He 
understood the feeling of manufacturers, 
not only in the glove trade, but also in 
the riband trade, to be, that a duty of 
forty or fifty per cent was no protection 
to them—that nothing short of an absolute 
prohibition could be of service to them. 
He thought that there could be no such 
thing as a total prohibition, for the smug- 
gler would prevent it. Ifhe thought that 
an additional ten per cent would be pro- 
ductive of satisfaction and advantage, he 
would support such a proposition. 

Lord Milton said, he was obliged to his 
hon. friend opposite (Mr. Baring) for hav- 
ing overset the gloomy expectations and 
apprehensions which were entertained by 
some hon. Members; but in the few words, 
he proposed to address tothe House, he 
should confine himself to what had been 
said by the hon. Baronet the member for 
Okehampton, who contrasted the distress 
now prevailing with that prosperity which 
had been felt in the latter years of the war. 
He thought the hon. Baronet had given too 
favourable an account of the state of the 
country at the time of the war. Did the 
hon. Baronet remember the distresses of 
1808, consequent upon the order of Coun- 
cil, when a Committee of the House had 
set many weeks to inquire into the general 
state of manufacture. Again a singular 
inquiry took place in 1812, when the dis- 
tress, accompanied by outrages, was very 
extensive. He would also appeal to ano- 
ther test to shew the fallacy of the hon. 
Baronet’s remarks. There were more 
bankruptcies about the close of the war than 
there had been at any period since, except 
during the panic of 1825. The present 
state of the country was not at all to be 
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compared to its condition at the period of 
the war, foralthough, as hishon. friend said, 


some branches of manufacture were in de- | 


pressed circumstances, yet there was no 
ground for saying that the mercantile or 
manufacturing interests were generally dis- 
tressed. He might refer to the woollen and 
cotton trades, in proof of the comparative 
prosperity which now prevailed in par- 
ticular branches of trade. 
obliged to his hon. friend for exposing the 
impolicy of imposing restrictions upon the 
importation of raw materials; and when 
these subjects came forward for more en- 
larged discussion, he hoped his hon. friend 
would recollect the opinions he had to- 
night expressed. 

Mr. Whitmore said, that the appoint- 
ment of a Committee would, in his judg- 
ment, tend to excite expectations which 
could not be realised. The present dis- 
tress which unfortunately existed in the 
glove trade arose from temporary circum- 
stances, and it was perhaps at this mo- 
ment diminishing. He was certainly op- 
posed to the principle of prohibition, which 


would prevent the growth and improve- | 


ment of manufacture, and would produce 
great inconvenience and distress, both to 
the manufacturing and the agricultural 
classes. In all branches of industry there 
must, from the nature of things, be, from 
time to time, action and reaction. But 
whenever a season of distress arose in any 
pursuit, whether it was occasioned by 
changes of fashion, by some accidental 
stagnation, or by whatever other cause, 
there were always persons ready to attri- 
bute it to the operation of the free trade 
principle. There was one view of the case 
however, that had not been noticed; he 
alluded to the improvement all manu- 
factures underwent from competition. The 
silk trade was one great proof of this, and 
he had little doubt but that the stimulus 
required to keep pace with our neighbours 
would induce the glove-makers so to im- 
prove their manufacture as to prevent 
them in a short period from fearing foreign 
rivalry. 

Mr. Morrison said, he did not mean, at 
that late hour, to go intoall the details upon 
which some hon. Gentlemen had entered. 
He merely wished to call the attention of 
the House to the question brought before 
it by his hon. and gallant friend below 
him. He could himself bear testimony 
to the distress which prevailed. Of that 
distress, unfortunately, there could be no 
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question. But that was not now the sub- 


| ject for the consideration of the House. 


The mere question was, whether or not the 
distress was occasioned by the importation 
'of French gloves? Upon this point he 
' differed from the petitioners, and also from 
some of the opinions of his hon. and gal- 
lant friend, for he thought that the distress, 
‘not being caused by the admission of 
French gloves, could not be remedied by 
‘any change which the Legislature might 
make in the law on that subject. He had 
stated, on a former occasion, that the 
French and the English manufacturer pur- 
chased their raw materials at the same 
market, and for the same price. In France 
the price of labour, in that branch, instead 
of being less, was, he believed, somewhat 
more than in this country. Therefore, in 
this respect, the manufacturers of the two 
countries were placed in nearly equal cir- 
cumstances, and it was impossible for the 
French manufacturer to undersell the 
English maker, after paying the duty of 
4s. per dozen pair, which was the lowest 
scale, on the importation of that article. 
It appeared from the documents which 
had been referred to, that the impor- 
tation of skins, since the alteration took 
place, had increased from 2,600,000 to 
3,600,000—an increase of 40 per cent. 
There was only one branch of the glove 
trade in which the French manufacturer 
entered into competition with us, and it 
appeared that our proportion of the 
quantity produced was on the increase. 
It would be difficult to say that the cheap- 
ness of labour was the cause of the distress.« 
On the contrary, he thought that the im- 
portation of articles of a superior descrip- 
tion from France—and it was only such 
that were imported—rendered the use of 
what were called kid gloves more general, 
and at the same time improved the manu- 
facture. If, then, the manufacture was in- 
creased, it could not have reduced the 
price of labour, or turned the workmen 
out of employment. But he was bound 
to explain what he conceived to be the 
cause of the distress. The manufac- 
ture of Worcester was formerly confined 
principally to what were called beaver 
gloves. People now very generally 
wore kid gloves, and thus diminished the 
consumption of the Worcester article. 
The consequence was, that the Worcester 
manufacturers had entered into compe- 
tition with Yeovil in kid gloves. This, 
therefore, was not a competition between 
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France and England, but a | 
between different parts of this country. | 
And not only had the use of kid gloves 
increased, but the exportation of beaver 
gloves to America was very much dimin- 
ished. If exact returns could be procured, 
he believed, they would show that the , 
diminution of the exportation to America 
was equal to the importation of kid | 
gloves from France. There was ano-, 
ther cause to which he would allude—_| 
namely, the practice, which had become | 
very general, of wearing gloves like — 
which he now had on—of white cotton. 
Perhaps he ought to apologize to his hon. 
friend for exhibiting those, but he should 
be equally bound to apologize to the hon. 
members for Nottingham and Leicester if 
he discontinued the use of them. It was 
well known that the discontinuing any or- 
nament of the person would throw hun- 
dreds out of employment at the time. 
These cotton gloves had come very much 
into use, and must interfere materially 
with the manufacture of kid and beaver 
gloves. He knew it would be impossible 
to procure a satisfactory comparative return 
of the quantity of cotton gloves made for- 
merly, and now, but he believed, if he 
stated the increase at 300,000 or 400,000 
dozen pair, he should much underrate the 
quantity. Another reason to which he 
would advert was the high price of the 
raw material last year, which had checked 
speculation. There was still another cir- 
cumstance-which it was necessary to men- 
tion. There was a tendency to bad trade 
in many branches of industry. He did 
not wish to introduce any subject not con- 
nected with the question before the House, 
but he felt bound to state, that when the 
Reform Bill was thrown out by the House 
of Lords, the warehouses in London and 
the manufactories in the country were de- 
serted. The division of last month had, 
however, caused an improvement. When 
he was in the city he had occasion to see 
many Gentlemen engaged in trade, and 
they said to him “ Depend upon it, we 
shall have a good trade” always, assuming 
that the Reform Bill was sure to pass. 

Mr. Sadler said, that while hon. Gen- 
tlemen were congratulating each other on 
the prosperity of the country, the pro- 
spects opened to the industrious classes of 
the community were very different; for 
while the House was cheering, the people 
were cheerless ; In the present case, there 
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to the House, and the only mode, therefore, 
of arriving at the truth was to appoint a 
Committee to investigate the subject in 
detail. He should like to know where 
was the proof of the prosperity or the 
revival of trade which was so much boasted 
of, or that Leicester or Nottingham had 


‘received any benefit from the depression 


of the glove trade at Worcester? He had 
seen some persons from Nottingham within 
these few hours, who represented trade 
there as being in a most distressed and 
disastrous condition. It was easy to ac- 
count for distress in the time of war—but 
now, at a time of profound peace, when a 
large amount of taxes had been remitted, 
in a country unrivalled for its resources 
and for the industry, skill, and ingenuity 
of its population, what was the occasion of 
the deplorable distress which pervaded 
both the manufacturing and the agricul- 
tural districts? To that distress was to be 
attributed the lamentable increase of crime 
which we had latterly witnessed. He 
feared that coming events would undeceive 
gentlemen as to the fancied prosperity of 
the country. He wished he might be a 
false prophet in this instance, but he had 
lately been very much amongst the indus- 
trious classes, and he had never before seen 
so much despondency and suffering as he 
had then witnessed. If something were 
not speedily done to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the working classes, he feared we 
were on the verge of a commotion, which 
would put an end at once and for ever to 
the wealth of England. It was not only 
the agricultural and the manufacturing 
classes that were affected; the monied 
interests were equally depressed ; and he 
would undertake to say, that on the Royal 
Exchange there was not now one half the 
wealth that there was at the close of the 
war. He knew that many of the asser- 
tions in contradiction to the prayer of the 
petitioners were errors, and if a Committee 
was appointed he would undertake to 
shew that the smuggling of gloves had 
been carried on to a great extent, and he 
regretted to observe, that Government was 
ignorant of the transaction. By the course 
of policy we had pursued, our own labour- 
ers were supplanted in our own markets, 
and unless we retraced our steps, we should 
completely destroy our manufacturing 
prosperity. He could not hear all these 
assertions of the prosperity of the country 
without giving them the contradiction 
which his experience enabled him; and 
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he implored the House to take the subject 
into its most serious consideration. 

Mr. Hume rose to protest against the 
adoption of one or two fallacies which had 
been put forth by hon. Members who had 
preceded him in the expression of their 
sentiments upon this subject. The hon. 
member for Boroughbridge had contended, 
that a prohibitory system ought again to 
be enforced, and that it was entirely owing 
to the importation of foreign goods that 
the distress in the various branches of 
manufacture was to be attributed. If such 
doctrines were to be acted upon, in what 
condition would this country speedily find 
herself, when her power of production ex- 
ceeded, in many branches of manufacture, 
her capability for consumption, no less 
than four fold? If restrictive measures 
were resorted to, other countries would 
retaliate. With regard to the United 
States, he was confident that country 
would soon abandon her extravagant tariff, 
and return to her former policy. The 
high wages of labour in that country, 
would continue so long as there was more 
work than the labourers could get through ; 
but they were not raised, as had been ad- 
vanced by the hon. Member for Thetford 
(Mr. Baring), by the protection afforded 
to native labour against foreign im- 
portation. The thriving condition of Ame- 
rica was imputed to her having so much 
elbow-room wherein to spread her labour. 
One chief source of her prosperity might 
be found in the fact, that the whole expense 
of carrying on her government amounted 
to thirteen millions and a half of dollars, 
whilst that of England, exclusive of 
pensions, half-pay, and civil lists, was 
seventy-eight millions of dollars. With 
respect to the assertion that the glove 
trade was injured by the quantities of 
foreign gloves which were smuggled into 
this country, he was not disposed to pay 
the slightest attention to them; for he 
believed, and his belief was founded on an 
investigation of the fact, that there was 
not one single dozen pair of gloves smug- 
gled into England in the way of trade. 
The expense and the risk attending that 
course were far from being repaid by the 
saving of the duty in the price of the 
gloves when sold here. The petitioners 
in this trade ascribed all their distress to 
the free importation of foreign gloves ; 
and he was firmly of opinion that they 
were totally mistaken in their views; for 
that reason, as well as for many others, 
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he thought the House ought to consent 
that a Committee be appointed, in order 
that its inquiries might dissipate the un- 
founded ideas relative to the French trade 
in gloves ; for the manufacturers in France 
themselves allowed that they were totally 
unable to compete with the English glove- 
manufacturers in their own market. British 
gloves, too, were prohibited in France. To 
the prohibitory system, by whomsoever 
practised, he was decidedly opposed. He 
wished to see the ports of France open to 
our manufacturers, and ours open to her, 
for the benefit of all. Not a word had 
been mentioned during the whole of the 
debate of one party who was at least 
materially interested, he alluded to the 
consumer; and yet it was the imperative 
duty of the Legislature to watch over his 
interests, and enable him to purchase such 
commodities as he required upon the best 
and cheapest terms. Whenever a large 
class of persons applied to that House, he 
considered it right to attend to their re- 
quest. Under all circumstances, there- 
fore, he should feel it to be his duty to vote 
for the appointment of the Committee; 
and he felt exceedingly sorry to see that 
the members of Government did not con- 
sider it to be their duty to accede to the 
proposal; for, in his opinion, it was a 
better way to try to remove the complaints 
of the suffering people by investigating 
their sources, and by letting them see that 
the House was alive to their complaints, 
than by rejecting all inquiry, which only 
gave them reason to complain of an un- 
courteous refusal of their requests. 

Mr. Courtenay was as sensible as any 
Gentleman could be of the impropriety of 
addressing the House at any length at 
such a late hour; and he would not detain 
the House many minutes. But conversant 
as he had been with the subject now before 
the House, he could not refrain from 
stating the grounds upon which he should 
oppose the Motion. He opposed the Mo- 
tion upon the ground stated by the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
for that was the ground of his opposition 
to a similar motion, when he had the 
honour of being connected with the Board 
of Trade. From that ground (viz. that 
there really existed no ‘ competition” 
against which the protection demanded 
could be given) he could not depart. He 
could not agree to the appointment of a 
Committee without seeing his way out of 
the effect of such appointment; and with- 
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out being convinced that some beneficial 
and practical result would be produced by 
it to the parties interested. Being satisfied, 
on the present occasion, that no good 
could result from this Committee, and that 
no proposition on this subject could now 
be acceded to by the House which would 
not tend to place the parties in a worse 
situation than that in which they stood, 
he could not vote for the Motion. That 
no good would result from such a Com- 
mittee to this trade in particular, must be 
allowed even by the hon. member for 
Boroughbridge (Mr. Sadler) who admitted 
that all the particular details and argu- 
ments brought forward by the hon. and 
gallant member for Worcester had been 
demolished by the statement which the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Vice President 
of the Board of Trade, had made to the 
House. He thought that the speech of 
the hon. member for Ipswich (Mr. Morri- 
son) shewed that the present distress of 
the leather-glove trade did not arise from 
foreign, but from home competition. Many 
powerful speeches had been made in favour 
of the proposition for a Committee, but 
they were chiefly devoted to discussions 
upon the question of free trade; and that 
was not the immediate question before the 
House ; though he was glad to find that 
there was to be a full discussion on the 
merits of that system, upon the intended 
Motion of the hon. member for Worcester 
(Mr. Robinson). Nothing, however, had 
been said by any of the hon. Gentlemen 
who had enlarged on that topic tending 
to shew that any beneficial result would 
follow from the adoption of the present 
Motion. One word with respect to what 
had fallen from the hon. member for Thet- 
ford. The hon. Member thought it might 
be possible to give some increased protec- 
tion tothe glove trade by an additional duty. 
The argument against that plan was short. 
In point of fact, there was no competition 
against which the additional duty would 
operate asa protection. But the hon. Gen- 
tleman, in justifying that increased protec- 
tion, would carry us further into the ques- 
ber of free trade than even the hon. mem- 
tion for Boroughbridge. He would give a 
greater amount of protectii x duty to arti- 
cles of luxury than to necessaries. Hitherto 
the system of free trade had been consi- 
dered as a good system, provided its scope 
could be made to extend to every commo- 
dity and every branch of our foreign com- 
merce. 
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Mr. Huné said, that several petitions 
from Somersetshire had been presented 
that evening from the distressed glovers by 
an hon. Member, whom he was much sur- 
prised had not spoken on the Motion before 
the House. He had been requested to 
support the prayer of those petitions 
which demanded the prohibition of foreign 
gloves; but he could not make up his 
mind to support the petitions to that ex- 
tent, not then having heard the arguments 
on the subject to which he had since so 
attentively listened, although he must 
confess that he did not see why the luxu- 
ries of life should be allowed to be freely 
imported, whilst one of the chief necessa- 
ries, corn, was prohibited by law. He had, 
as he said before, attentively listened to 
the arguments which had been used for 
and against the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the cause of, and to 
provide, if possible, a remedy for, the dis- 
tress in the glove trade; and he must say 
that he had not heard a single reason on 
the part of the Members of Government 
why that Committee should not be granted. 
To some of the opinions which had been 
put forth in the course of the debate he 
was directly opposed. It had been said, 
that the cotton and woollen trades were 
comparatively well off. He was astonished 
at that assertion ; there never was a period 
when the hand-loom weavers were in so 
depressed a state as at present. At all 
events he was decidedly of opinion, that 
the House had better grant the Committee, 
if it were only for the purpose of showing 
the manufacturers how much they were 
mistaken, than, by refusing to inquire into 
their distresses, to drive them altogether to 
desperation. 

Mr. Sanford said, that he had given his 
opinions on this question on a previous 
occasion, and had nothing now to induce 
him to trespass upon the House, but he 
had been so pointedly alluded to, that he 
could not refrain from stating his reasons 
for having remained silent during the dis- 
cussion on the Motion of the hon. member 
for Worcester. That Motion had been 
fully discussed by the gallant Member, 
and by the right hon. Gentleman, the Vice 
President of the Board of Trade; and the 
question then diverged so widely from the 
original subject into an enlarged view 
of the general principles of free trade, 
that, as a young and inexperienced Mem- 
ber of that House, he had deemed it more 
becoming in him to remain a listener than 
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to offer his sentiments to them; and he, 
in consequence, had made up his mind to 
give a silent vote upon the Motion, a deter- 
mination which, but for the marked man- 
ner in which he had been alluded to, he 
should have kept. 

Colonel Davies said, he would address 
but very few words to the House in reply 
to the arguments which had been urged 
against his Motion. The persons who were 
suffering such severe distress from want 
of employment in the glove trade, attri- 
buted it to one sole cause, and had, through 
him, laid their case before the House, on 
which their only hope rested. It appeared 
that Ministers had determined to deprive 
the petitioners of this resource. He would 
not reply generally to the arguments of the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Vice-president of 
the Board of Trade, because they had been 
fully answered by several hon. Members 
who had addressed the House, but he must 
beg leave to address one or two remarks 
to him, and to the hon. member for Ips- 
wich. Although it might appear like pre- 
sumption for him to enter the lists with so 
great an authority as the latter, yet never- 
theless, as the hon. Member had stated 
that the French could not make gloves 
cheaper than the people of this country, 
he felt bound to say that his information 
was directly contrary. He had been as- 
sured by persons who had carried on trade 
with them in these articles that they could 
completely undersell the English manufac- 
turer, The wages of the French workmen 
were lower, from the superior cheapness of 
food, and they procured the raw material 
at an easier rate. With respect to the 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, who 
had dealt so largely in figures, he must say 
to them he could not reply, as he had not 
time to assure himself of their being cor- 
rect, but he must observe, that the right 
hon. Gentleman appeared to have obtained 
his information more from the factors than 
the manufacturers, to the former of whom 
it was a matter of comparative indiffer- 
ence whether the English or the French 
maker was in the most prosperous circum- 
stances. On one point, however, the right 
hon, Gentleman was mistaken. He had 
said there were forty glove manufacturers 
in Yeovil, when the fact was, there were 
but thirty. Another argument he must 
notice ; it was said the distress was tempo- 
rary, but it had been in existence in 1826, 
and had continued getting worse ever 
since. In that year he had waited on the 
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present Lord Goderich then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, to represent the de- 
pressed state of the trade ; his answer was, 
“‘ The free-trade system is just established ; 
let us see how the system will work.” In 
1832, this answer was repeated by the right 
hon. Gentleman. In conclusion, he must 
say, that he looked with great anxiety to 
the result of the decision on the Motion, for 
the distress of the glove-manufacturers 
was altogether unparalleled, and he should 
be sorry to see the hopes which they had 
formed, of obtaining some relief by the ap- 
pointment of a Committee—disappointed. 
He should, therefore, persist in his original 
intention of pressing the House to a divi- 
sion. 

The House divided, 

Ayes 168; Noes 223.—Majority against 
the Motion, 55. 


Rerorm.] Lord Althorp observed, that 
he had not anticipated the debate on the 
glove trade would have lasted till so late an 
hour. He was, in consequence of the con- 
sumption of the whole of this evening on 
this discussion, obliged to announce that 
he should bring on the Reform Bill in 
Committee to-morrow. He moved that the 
Committee on the Reform of Parliament 
(England) Bill, be appointed for to-mor- 
row. 

Lord Stormont said, he must remonstrate 
upon the lateness of the hour at which the 
noble Lord had given this notice of his in- 
tention to depart from the understanding 
prevailing in the House as to the mode of 
proceeding on Wednesday. It would 
be very inconvenient to many who, at so 
short a notice, could not arrange to be in 
their places to-morrow evening. 

Lord Althorp observed, this was the first 
opportunity he had had, in consequence of 
the continuance of the debate on the Mo- 
tion of the hon. and gallant member for 
Worcester, of acquainting the House with 
his change of intention. 

Mr. Croker said, he had taken it for 
granted, with all those who heard the ar- 
rangement announced by the noble Lord, 
that Wednesday was to be an open day, 
and now he regretted to find that the 
noble Lord was resolved to devote it to 
the Reform Bill. It was not his intention 
to offer any opposition of a factious or 
dilatory nature to the Bill, so as to impede 
its progress, though he should not com- 
promise the hostility he felt to many of 
the provisions of the Bill. He hoped the 
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noble Lord would not persevere in this in- 
fraction of the understood arrangement, 
but would be content to leave to-morrow 


an open day. 
Lord Milton said, unless they devoted 


to-morrow to the Reform Bill, as Thursday 
would be taken up, no doubt, in a great 
degree, by the Motion of the hon. Baronet 
on Belgium, there would be only one other 


day of this week in which they could ex- 
pect to make any progress with the Reform 
Bill in Committee. 

Mr. Hunt said, the delay of to-night 
had been occasioned at any rate by a 
Reformer. The people must observe that 
the Bill was making but little progress. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan observed, his mo- 
tion had been postponed to meet the con- 
venience of the noble Lord the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. 

Sir Francis Burdett rose to express a 
hope that the noble Lord would persevere 
in fixing Wednesday for the Committee 
on the Reform Bill. All unnecessary delay 
was to be avoided in a case of such ur- 
gency as this—a case in which the anxie- 
ties, the fears, and hopes, of so large a 
portion of the community were embarked. 
Already the most perplexing consequences 
to trade, manufactures, business, and, 
indeed, to commercial confidence generally 
throughout the country, had flowed from 
the procrastination of this question so un- 
necessarily. [or himself he confessed 
that, although many important improve- 
ments had been suggested by the opposers 
of the Bill, yet he was persuaded it would, 
as respected the peace and quiet of society, 
and the revival of confidence, have been 
much better if the Reform Bill of last 
Session had been pressed through Parlia- 
ment, with all its imperfections on its 
head, than have suffered it to drag on so 
heavily as it had of late. He strongly 
recommended his noble friend, therefore, 
not to suffer the measure to be postponed 
on any frivolous excuse or pretext. If he 
were firm, he would find that the House 
would support him in this desirable object. 

The Order of the Day for going into 
Committee on the Reform Bill, was ac- 
cordingly fixed for the next day. 

WOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 1, 1852. 
MINUTES.] New Member sworn, The Hon. Dove Las 


Gorpon Hatiysurton, for the County of Forfar. 
New Writ moyed for, For the City of Westminster, in the 
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room of Sir Jon Hopuovuse, who had accepted the office 
of Secretary at War. 

Bills. Committed; Limitation of Actions; Fines and 
Recoveries ; Courtesy of England and Dower. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. RuTHVEN, of the 
Fees received by the Commissioners; the Emoluments 
and Sums received by the Secretary and the Clerk of In- 
solvents; and of all Sums paid for sealing Commissions in 
the Court of Bankruptcy, Dublin, during the last three 
years; of the number of Bankrupts and Insolvents, and of 
the Officers employed in the Insolvent Court for the same 
period: —On the Motion of Mr. KENNEDY, for Returns of 
the Revenue of Scotland during the last year with the 
Expenses of Collection. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. BLAMIRE, from the Bankers, 
Freeholders, and others of Penrith, Cumberland, against the 
General Registration Bill; from the Landéd Proprietors 
of the Neighbourhood of Penrith, and of the Hundreds 
of Louth, Esk, and Ladborough, Lincoln, with the same 
prayer :—-By Mr. Mackinnon, from the Directors and 
Proprietors of the General Steam Navigation Company, 
and from the Directors and Proprietors of the Old Mar- 
gate Steam Packet Company, against the Thames Steam 
Navigation Bill. 


Laspour oF CniLpren In Facrto- 
riEs.] Mr. Sadler said, he had the proud 
satisfaction of presenting a petition from 
ten thousand operatives of Leeds, chiefly 
employed in the factories, praying the 
House to adopt some means for limiting 
the duration of the labour of children 
employed in factories. The petitioners 
had practical experience of the evils which 
they sought to avert from the growing 
youth of this country, and the allegations 
contained in their petition were, therefore, 
entitled to considerable attention, upon the 
grounds of morality, humanity, and the 
general policy of the country. The peti- 
tioners appealed to the justice and mercy of 
that House, and he felt confident their 
prayer would not be disregarded, coming 
as it did from persons who witnessed the 
sufferings and cruelties practised upon the 
unhappy and miserable children, who were 
subjected to the most cursed system that 
ever disgraced humanity. The petitioners 
stated, that children were occupied in facto- 
ries for twelve, fifteen,twenty and sometimes 
even thirty hours successively, in an over- 
heated and moist atmosphere, and without 
any relaxation, but a scanty allowance of 
time for their meals. This was a vicious 
system in the extreme, and if the victims 
to it ever survived, it could only be with 
diminished health, and the utter absence 
of mental improvement. It was nothing 
that a few individuals might benefit by 
this system; for even though the nation 
benefited by it, that benefit should neither 
be sought nor continued against the par- 
amount duties of religion and humanity. 
Sir Charles Wetherell supported the 
prayer of the petitioners. [t was, in 





his mind, altogether imperative on the 
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Legislature, in a moral point of view, 
to put an end to this system, which, as it 
now existed, destroyed, not only the 
bodies, but even the minds, of those chil- 
dren who were subjected to this extorted 
labour in manufactories. He tendered his 
best thanks to his hon. friend, for his 
intention to bring the matter before the 
House. He was sure it could not be in 
more able hands, than those of a man, 
who, like his hon. friend, was actuated by 
the purest motives of philanthropy, and, 
had a practical knowledge of the evils 
which he proposed to remedy. 

Lord Morpeth said, he had been re- 
quested by his constituents to support the 
prayer of the petitioners, which he was 
happy in having an opportunity of doing. 
Great anxiety, he would assure the House, 
existed on the subject before them 
throughout the population of the great 
manufacturing districts, and he, therefore, 
trusted the question would be speedily 
taken up, and satisfactorily adjusted by 
the Legislature. To the performance of 
this great and humane duty they were 
called, not only by the petitioners, but by 
their duties as men and Christians. 

Mr. Hunt said, it was unnecessary to 
make any request to him to support 
the prayer of this petition, for he had 
always lamented the practice, the horrible 
practice, which had so long prevailed in 
exacting undue and severe labour from the 
children in the manufacturing districts of 
this country. He thanked the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Sadler) for having taken up the 
subject. He knew that in the town of 
Leeds, the people were devoted to him for 
his humane efforts in behalf of these poor 
friendless working children, He should 
always be most forward to give his best 
support to measures, which, like that con- 
templated by the petitioners, promoted the 
cause of humanity. 

Mr. Strickland said, the Legislature was 
peremptorily bound to interfere for the 
protection of the unhappy objects whose 
case was now before them, and that speedi- 
ly. The feeling and excitement prevail- 
ing against the injustice and cruelty of the 
present system, were so very general in the 
manufacturing districts, that, he trusted, 
Ministers would support the measure about 
to be introduced by the hon. member for 
Aldborough, to abate the evils complained 
of, ‘The business transacted by children 
in those factories, was not in itself un- 
wholesome, it was the extraordinary 
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length of time they were employed in this 
sort of labour that proved so highly inju- 
rious to their constitutions. If this were 
abridged, the improvement, both in the 
health and morals of the children, would 
be very considerable; and all consi- 
derations of the impolicy of interfering 
between masters and servants, must 
give way to the necessity of protecting 
these helpless objects, who had no other 
protectors than the Legislature. 

Sir Edward Sugden, felt it was highly 
necessary that the hours of labour should - 
be limited. He was convinced that 
nothing would more essentially operate 
towards the improvement of a good under- 
standing between the labouring classes in 
these factories and their employers than 
this manifestation, on the part of the upper 
class in these districts, of good feeling and 
kindness towards the lower or labouring 
order of people. They, as legislators, were 
certainly bound to provide for the preserva- 
tion of the health and the prosperity of 
infants engaged in laborious occupations. 
They ought to take care that neither the 
minds nor the bodies of children were too 
much oppressed. 

Mr. Morison observed, that the cotton 
manufacturers generally paid the utmost 
attention to the interests and welfare of 
the young persons employed by them in 
the manufactories throughout that part of 
the United Kingdom with which he was 
particularly connected. There were, he 
firmly believed, no children under the 
age of ten years, employed in these manu- 
factories; and their education and morals 
were regularly attended to, and the hours 
of labour abridged. In some large fac- 
tories, schoolmasters were retained to 
instruct them. And here he could not 
help hazarding a conjecture, that was con- 
firmed by daily experience, that most of 
the evils experienced in this and other 
instances, in the manufacturing districts, 
were indebted for their origin to the effects 
of the poor-laws of this country. By their 
operation, a young man frequently bettered 
his condition by marriage, being then 
entitled to more relief from the parish. 
An increase of pauper population was the 
necessary result, and, to relieve the poor- 
rates, the young children were dispatched 
to factories as apprentices, where they 
were worked like slaves, without compunc- 
tion or remorse on the part of some of the 
employers. 

Sir Robert Peel was happy to hear, from 
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so good an authority, that the cotton spin- 
ners in Scotland paid so strict an attention 
to the welfare and health of those confided 
to their charge, and engaged in their fac- 
tories. He begged the friends of huma- 
nity, in this instance, to beware lest, in 
their anxiety to accomplish too much for 
the young persons engaged in this species 
of manufacture, they should fail altogether, 
and render the interference of the Legisla- 
ture altogether ineffective ; or, in the alter- 
native, if effective, injuring the poorer 
classes, by causing them to be thrown out 
of employment altogether. The hours of 
labour, as now fixed by law, were eleven 
hours and a half out of the twenty-four. 
Whatever might be done by his hon. friend, 
as to lessening the number of hours, he 
should be very careful to avoid offering a 
bonus to such speculators as should per- 
ceive it was worth their while to transfer 
their establishments just over the border, 
so as to avail themselves of the comparative 
laxity of the law in one place, while {they 
escaped its provisions in another. He be- 


lieved that there was no doubt, but that, in 
proportion as the factories were small, they 
were the more liable to abuse and unkind 
severity towards the children employed. 


Mr. Croker hoped the benevolent views 
of the hon. Member would be extended to 
Ireland. It was true, she had at present 
no such large factories as those which 
claimed the protection of the Legislature 
in the present case. The day, however, 
would probably arrive when Ireland might 
compete in manufactures with the other 
parts of the empire. It was one of the 
first duties of good government, to take 
care of those peaceable and industrious 
classes who were too severely occupied in 
earning their daily bread to have leisure to 
take care of themselves. 

Sir Robert Bateson said, he should sup- 
port the objects of his hon. friend, and 
hoped that he would proceed with his 
measure of relief. 

Mr. O’Connell observed, that the case 
of these individuals reminded him strongly 
of that of minors in law, who were the first 
class of persons confided to that high 
officer of law and state, the Lord Chan- 
cellor. The present was an opportunity 
wherein sound policy and humanity were 
legitimately connected, in legislating on 
behalf of those poor children; and he 
added his thanks to those already offered 
to the hon. Member, for having directed 
attention to such a humane object. 
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Mr. Sadler, in moving that the petition 
be printed, said, that he had petitions from 
the operatives of Scotland to present to 
the House, complaining of the system as 
it existed in that part of the United King- 
dom, of employing children in factories. 
One of the most powerful statements he 
had seen came from the operatives of 
Dundee, complaining of the hours of 
labour imposed on children, particularly 
in spinning cotton for shirting. The fact 
was, that Scotland, in that respect, quite 
as much as any other part of the United 
Kingdom, required the interposition of the 
Legislature on behalf of over-tasked and 
abused infancy. In the Bill which he 
intended again to bring forward on this 
subject, he meant to limit the time of labour 
to ten hours on every day in the week, 
except Saturday, on which day he would 
limit it to eight hours. That appeared 
to him by no means too stringent a limi- 
tation ; and he had, indeed, been inform- 
ed by high medical authorities, whom he 
had consulted on the point, that even 
such an amount of labour was rather too 
much for children of the age contemplated 
by that bill. The hon. Member for Banff- 
shire was of opinion, that the evil was 
generated by the operation of the Poor- 
laws, to which he would only at present 
reply, if there was a superabundant supply 
of labour in the market, the employment 
should be equally divided among the 
entire mass, and not be thrown in an ac- 
cumulated proportion upon those least 
able to bear it. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson admitted that 
great cause of complaint existed on this 
head in Scotland, and that it would be 
absolutely necessary to extend the provi- 
sions of the law relating to manufactories 
in Scotland, to prevent the cupidity of 
persons taking advantage of the exemption. 

Colonel Torrens was ready to bestow 
the deserved tribute of praise on the bene- 
volence of the hon. Member for Aldbo- 
rough ; but he feared that it was not suffi- 
ciently enlightened by knowledge to effect 
much good. The causes of distress lay 
deeper than that hon. Gentleman seemed 
to suppose; and he must go tothe bottom 
of them, and take measures to remove the 
pressure which weighed down the labour- 
ing poor, before he could do any thing 
towards their effectual and permanent 
relief. The poor were distressed, because 
the tax-gatherer took from them a large 
proportion of their produce, and because 
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they existed in a country where, on account 
of the Corn Laws, a great quantity of la- 
bour was necessary to get a small quantity 
of food. 

Mr. Sadler said, that this question in- 
volved the interests of suffering humanity, 
and it was not necessary to recur to the 
dogmas of political economy to find a just 
solution of it. 

Sir James Macintosh was anxious to 
avow himself a political economist ; but, 
at the same time, he differed so far from 
the hon. Member behind him (Colonel 
Torrens), that he would not allow even the 
principles of political economy to be ac- 
cessary to the infliction of torture, or to 
set aside the rights of humanity. He was 
ready to support the proposition of the 
hon. Member, or the proposition of any 
other hon. Member who had that object 
in view. 

Colonel -7orrens observed, that he had 
not said, that he would oppose the mea- 
sure, which it was the intention of the 
hon. Member for Aldborough to bring 
forward on this subject; on the contrary, 
he should certainly give any such measure 
his cordial assent. All he had said was, 
that he thought that the hon. Member did 
not go to the bottom of the evil, and that 
unless ulterior measures should be adopted, 
the distress complained of would not be 
removed, - 

Petition to be printed. 


Mowicipat Potice.| Sir Robert Peel 
wished to put a question to the noble Lord 
opposite as to a measure which had been 
announced in his Majesty’s Speech at the 
commencement of the Session. He wished 
to know whether the Government were 
prepared with any measures for the im- 
provement of the Municipal Police in the 
cities and large towns of the kingdom, 
which at present were not properly pro- 
vided for in that respect, and when such 
measures would be brought forward. 

Lord Althorp said, that measures of that 
nature had been un‘er the consideration 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, but that he 
could not, at present, say that they were 
in such a state of maturity that Govern- 
ment was prepared to bring them forward. 


FrnancE AND Poor Laws.]_ Sir 
Robert Peel remarked, that such being the 
case, they should not have departed from 
that good old principle of not announcing 


any measure in the King’s Speech, which 
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the Government was not, at the time, pre- 
pared to bring forward. He had another 
question to put to the noble Lord, as to 
when the estimates for the present year 
would be ready to be laid before the 
House. According to a resolution of the 
House, which had originated some years 
ago on that (the opposition) side of the 
House, if Parliament met before Chrismas, 
the estimates for the ensuing year were to 
be presented on or before the 15th of Jan- 
uary. This was the first year that that 
resolution had not been observed. He 
wished to know whether any distinct and 
specific grounds could be laid for such a 
departure from it. 

Mr. Weyland was also anxious to take 
this opportunity to put a question to the 
noble Lord. He wished to know whether 
it was the intention of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to propose any measure for the 
amelioration of the Poor-laws, or of the 
condition of the labouring classes of this 
kingdom ; or, if such was not the intention 
of Government, whether it was the inten- 
tion of the noble and learned Lord upon 
the woolsack, who stood pledged to the 
matter, to bring forward any such measure 
on the subject ? 

Lord Althorp, in reply to the question 
of the right hon. Baronet, as to whether 
specific grounds existed for not having the 
estimates of the year already on the Table 
of the House, had to state, that al- 
though Parliament had met in this in- 
stance before Christmas, and although, 
under such circumstances, according to 
a resolution of the House, the estimates 
should have been presented before the 
15th of January, yet, that as Parliament 
usually did not meet until February, the 
estimates were not in such a forward state 
as to admit of their being presented at 
that time. He would, however, pledge 
himself that they should be placed on the 
Table of the House at the earliest possible 
period. With respect to the other ques- 
tion that had been put by the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite, it related to a subject of the 
deepest and gravest importance. That 
hon. Member had asked, whether his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers were prepared to bring 
forward, on their own responsibility, any 
measure for the purpose of effecting an 
alteration or amelioration in the Poor-laws 
of this country. In reply to that question, 
he had to state, that the subject had been 
under the serious consideration of his Ma- 


jesty’s Government. They had looked 
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into all the reports of the different Com- 


mittees, and had examined the mass of 


evidence that had been laid before the 
House on the subject, with a view to see 
whether, from that evidence, and from 
the reports of the Committees, any thing 
could be collected so definite and clear as to 
point out the proper mode of proceeding 
on this subject, or to lay a distinct founda- 
tion for any measure with regard to it. 
He must be allowed to say, that the gene- 
ral question of the Poor-laws was a subject 
of such great magnitude, and involved 
such a variety of important considerations, 
that any Member of the Government, or 
of that House, would not be justified in 
bringing forward a measure that would 
apply generally to the whole collective 
system of the Poor-laws of this country. 
The proper and the better course would 
be, to bring forward some measure that 
should apply to the amendment of such 
parts of the Poor-laws as clearly required 
amendment and alteration. He must 


observe, that all the evidence which had 
been taken before the different Commit- 
tees on this subject had been derived from 
gentlemen who came before those Com- 
mittees with preconceived opinions on the 


subject, and who seemed to want a know- 
ledge of the working of the different sys- 
tems that prevailed in different parts of the 
country. Such a knowledge as that was 
absolutely necessary before they would be 
justified in bringing forward any measure 
for the amendment of any portion of the 
law which might clearly require considera- 
tion, but with regard to which any mis- 
take might be productive of much evil. 
Under such circumstances, his Majesty's 
Government was of opinion, that the best 
course to pursue was, by means of inves- 
tigation and inquiry on the spot, to find out 
the effects of the different systems as they 
existed in different parishes throughout the 
country ; and accordingly commissioners 
were to be appointed for the purpose of.as- 
certaining how the different systems worked 
in different parishes throughout the king- 
dom. That was the state in which the ques- 
tion at present stood. It did not appear that 
this comparative inquiry as to those differ- 
ent systems would take up much time, 
and when the result of it was before Mi- 
nisters, they would then be able to de- 
termine whether they could propose any 
measure on the subject. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan was of opinion that 
the reason assigned by the noble Lord for 
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the non-production of the estimates up to 
the present time was any thing but a 
satisfactory one. He apprehended the 
cause of the delay was, that Ministers 
were fully engaged with their Reform Bill; 
but the finances of the country in their 
present deranged state, when there was an 
actual deficiency of revenue ought surely 
to have engaged their attention. 


PARLIAMENTARY RerorM BILL For 
EnoLtanp—CommMitrer—Firtu -Day.| 
Lord John Russell moved the Order of the 
Day for the House resolving itself into 
Committee on the Reform of Parliament 
(England) Bill. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert would take that op- 
portunity to say, that he was not by any 
means opposed to all Reform,’ though he 
certainly could not approve of the extent 
to which the present Bill went. He would 
recommend, however, to the opponents of 
the Bill no longer to oppose the principle 
of it, but to seek to amend its details. It 
appeared to him that the great object of 
the Bill should be to extend the franchise, 
as far as possible, to all persons of intelli- 
gence and property, so as to combine them 
against the friends of anarchy and con- 
fusion. He thought that the 102. house- 
holders’ clause, as it now stood, would 
give the franchise to persons of no pro- 
perty, and who were not entitled to it. In 
London, and in other large towns, he un- 
derstood that houses of that description 
were in the possession of a very low and 
poor description of persons, who made their 
livelihood by letting them out in lodgings. 
He would, therefore, when they came to 
that clause, propose, as an amendment, 
that in London and other large towns, 
they should deduct from the value of 
houses rated at 102. whatever the propr e- 
tors of them derived from occupancy, so as 
to exclude the tenants of mere low lodging- 
houses from the elective franchise. 

Lord John Russell said, that any sug- 
gestion coming from the hon. Gentleman 
should meet with every attention from him 
in the Committee, though he was ready 
to admit that at present he could not see 
how thisamendment could be applied to the 
clause in question, or if it were so applied, 
what good it would effect. He had him- 
self two alterations to propose in Com- 
mittee, which were—Ist, that as the oc- 
cupier of a warehouse in Leeds, though 
resident in London, might vote for that 
town as the Bill at present stood, it was 
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deemed right to put such occupiers on 
the footing of freemen, and therefore he 
should propose that, to entitle them to vote, 
they must reside within seven-miles from 
the town, in respect to occupancy, in which 
they were to vote. The other amendment 
was, that as frecholders for life were not 
to be allowed to vote in right of any such 
freehold when of less value than 104. 
a-year, and as the counties of cities had 
been assimilated to other counties in cer- 
tain respects, he should move the inser- 
tion of words to give equal rights to the 
voters of all counties of cities. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that as the noble 
Lord had now stated it to be the intention 
of Ministers to limit the right of the pro- 
prietors of warehouses to vote for any 
particular place to such only as were resi- 
dent within seven miles of the spot, he 
begged to suggest to the noble Lord the 
propriety of limiting, in the like manner, 
the right of another class of voters. He 
alluded to the fictitious annuitant free- 
holders, who were created for election- 
eering purposes in many counties of cities 
and towns. It was highly expedient, he 
thought, that none of this class of voters 
should be allowed to exercise the elective 
franchise, except such as were resident 
within seven miles, He knew of one place 
in which twenty freeholders had been 
created out of a freehold of seven acres. 

Lord John Russell: it is the intention 
of Ministers to require that the class of 
voters to whom the right hon. Baronet has 
alluded should be resident within seven 
miles. 

The House in Committee. 

The Chairman then read the first part 
of the 16th clause as follows, viz :—‘* And 
be it enacted that the Isle of Wight in 
the county of Southampton, shall, for the 
purposes of this Act, be a county of itself, 
separate and apart from the county of 
Southampton and shall return 
Knights of the Shire in every future Par- 
liament.” It was proposed that the blank 
should be filled up with the word “ one,” by 
which it is proposed that the Isle of Wight 
should be considered for the purposes of 
this Bill, as a separate county, and should 
have the right of returning one Member. 

Mx. Croker said, that, in the Committee 
on the former Bill, he had strongly ob- 
jected to the addition of this Member to 
the Isle of Wight, upon the ground that, 
by other provisions of the Bill, the county 
of Hants, to which the island belonged, 
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and which in the whole contained only 
270,000 inhabitants, would have the 
right of returning five Members to Par- 
liament. He confessed that he still felt 
many of the objections which he had 
urged when the clause was last under their 
consideration, but at the present moment 
he was willing to waive them because, the 
Isle of Wight wasto lose four of its borough 
Representatives, and it was not unrea- 
sonable to let it have one county Member in 
return. The question, however, would re- 
quire to be more fully considered hereafter, 
because he could not make up his mind to 
the inconsistency of giving five Members 
to such a county as Hampshire, and a 
less number to other counties of infinitely 
greater size and importance. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, as the Isle 
of Wight was still an integral part of the 
county of Hants, he thought the clause 
ought to be postponed until the whole 
case of the county came before them. 

Lord Althorp saw no necessity to 
postpone the clause, as there appeared no 
objection to the Isle of Wight having a 
Member. 

Sir Thomas Baring trusted hon, Gen- 
tlemen would recollect that the Isle of 
Wight lost four borough Members by the 
operation of the Bill, he, therefore, thought 
it but reasonable that it should have one 
county Member in return. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, the hon. Baro- 
net seemed to think that, because Hamp- 
shire was to lose borough Members, it was 
but fair to give that county an accession, 
of Knights of the Shire in their place. If 
that principle was fair with regard to the 
county of Hants, he hoped that there 
would be no objection to apply it to other 
places. 

Lord John Russell said, it was natural 
for hon. Members connected with the 
county to put forward the loss of borough 
Members as a reason for an increase of 
county Members, but the hon. Member 
knew that the Ministers did not assign 
that as a reason for proposing to give the 
Isie of Wight a separate Member. The 
case had been most fully discussed last 
Session, and there was no necessity now 
to repeat all the arguments in its favour. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, he had not 
yet discovered why the Isle of Wight was 
to have a Member, except that it was said 
to be an island; he, therefore, hoped it 
would be allowed to float in the opon sea 
of the Bill until they had heard, as they 








possibly might when the county clause 
came under discussion, some reason why 
Hampshire ought to have five Members. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause seventeen postponed. 

The first part of the 18th Clause having 
been read, 

Lord John Russell proposed to insert as 
an amendment the words “ or in any elec- 
tion for any city or town, being a county 
of itself.” 

Lord Milton said, if the House agreed 
to the clause as it stood the smaller pro- 
prietors would look upon the House as not 
considering their rights so much as those 
of wealthier persons. If a man with 
10,0002. a-year, which he had only for life, 
had a vote, he saw no reason why smaller 
proprietors should be excluded. The 
clause did not meet the case made out last 
Session by the hon. member for Bodmin 
(Mr. Davies Gilbert). He complained, and 
justly, that it was a frequent practice for 
large proprietors to make grants of free- 
holds to particular individuals without 
making them freeholds of inheritance. 
However desirous a person might be to 
possess influence in county elections in 
order to obtain it, he would never go so 
far as to grant freeholds in fee without a 
valuable consideration. The fictitious 
freeholds were usually granted to aged 
individuals, and soon returned to the 
grantor. But if such votes were object- 
ionable, and no doubt they were, there were 
no more desireable voters than small pro- 
prietors. This clause operated against such 
persons, as would appear by stating the 
following case: Suppose a person acquired 
by industry a cottage with a small portion 
of land worth perhaps, 6/. or 7/. a-year, 
and at his decease he willed it to a son for 
life, with the remainder to a grandson. In 
such a case the son would be excluded 
from voting, and by such an operation one 
of the inducements to industry was closed 
up, and many persons might be deprived 
of the pleasure of founding a family. He 
saw no reason why the humbler classes of 
society should be prevented from doing that 
which they themselves were most desirous 
to do. He trusted, therefore, that his 


noble friend would make such an altera- 
tion of the clause as would permit persons 
in the situation he had described from 
being confounded with the fictitious voters 
which it was the object of the hon. mem- 
ber for Bodmin’s amendment to exclude 
from yoting, 
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Sir Richard Vyvyan said, it was a fre- 
quent practice in some parts of the West 
of England to grant landed property for 
three lives. This conferred a vote under 
the existing law and he thought the prac- 
tice should be continued, but with re- 
spect to the principles involved in the 
amendment which went to exclude fic- 
titious voters introduced to overwhelm the 
real constituency of counties, it had his 
most cordial approbation. 

Lord Althorp admitted the hardship 
of the case described by his noble friend, 
but he apprehended if any exception was 
made to meet his noble friend’s view, the 
door would be open to fraud, though the 
number of freeholders to which the ex- 
ception would apply was but few. If the 
words ‘ or unless: such estate for life be 
created by devise or settlement,” were in- 
troduced he would make no objection 
to them. He was aware, however, that 
the clause then before them was one 
of the most difficult in the whole Bill to 
draw up satisfactorily, and he felt appre- 
hensive that words suddenly suggested 
might if adopted interfere with other parts 
of the Bill. 

Mr. O’ Connell doubted if the words sug- 
gested by the noble Lord would answer 
the purpose of excluding fictitious free- 
holders only, but he thought that object 
might be attained if the clause was drawn 
up so as to give a vote to the tenant for 
life, where the remainder was in the first 
or other sons. What was wanted was, to 
prevent occasional votes manufactured for 
a purpose, and the clause in the Irish Bill 
having that object in view, might be judi- 
ciously introduced into the Bill before 
them. 

Sir Charles Wetherell observed, that in 
his opinion the working of the clause might 
be improved ; he was, therefore, obliged to 
the noble Lord for his suggestion, and 
thought it would add to the advantage of 
the measure if it was adopted according to 
the clause as it now stood. Life interest 
was not to confer a vote unless it was 
equal to 10/. value, and it was the object of 
the noble Lord (Milton) to give a vote to 
the holder of a property under that value, 
if he held under a settlement, a devise or in 
any other way which prevented him from 
being a fabricated freeholder. He agreed 
with the noble Lord in thinking that bond 
fide small freeholders for life ought by no 
means to be excluded, for certainly such 





persons were on a par, in point of respect- 
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ability with the 10/. householders on 
whom it was the main object of the Bill 
to confer the franchise. He must allow, 
however, that there would be considerable 
difficulty in meeting the case so as to ex- 
clude improper voters, and he doubted 
whether the words suggested by the noble 
Lord would remedy the evil. They had 
not heard from the noble Lord, however, 
the exact extent of property which he 
proposed should confer a vote, but if the 
40s. possessor of the corpus of land was 
to vote, he saw no reason why the 40s. 
holder of the value of the land was to be 
deprived of that right. But then it was 
said, a devise might be fraudulently made ; 
no doubt it might, and there would be great 
difficulty in distinguishing the fraudulent 
from the real transaction. If, however, by 
postponement the clause could be amended 
to meet the case, he should be happy to 
assist in attaining the object. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert was of opinion that 
the cases of hardship cited by the noble 
Lord would be very few, and the alteration 
he proposed would lead to great complica- 
tion and fraud. In illustration of the man- 
ner in which it might operate, he would state 
a case that had occurred:—In Weymouth, 
where a devise constituted a vote, half a 
house was given to an old woman; of this 
half house she again made a devise, di- 
viding it between 300 persons, every 
one of whom had thereby a vote. In 
Bristol also such practices were com- 
mon. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
who spoke last had observed that he had 
heard no reason why the exact sum of 
102. should be fixed upon, but the reason 
was that this sum was to confer the right 
of voting upon copyholders, and he thought 
freeholders for life ought to be placed in a 
similar situation. 

Colonel Wood said, the clause was not so 
worded as to exclude fittitious freeholders 
only, as was the case in the Bill of last 
Session. In that there were some words 
which allowed fee-simple 40s. freeholders 
to vote, and he apprehended the effect of 
the present clause would be to exclude all 
such persons hereafter. 

Lord Althorp assured the hon. and gal- 
Jant Member that the words of the clause 
did not in any way whatever apply to the 
real 40s. freeholder. 

Mr. Jonessaid, the operation of the clause 
might deprive some clergymen of their 
votes. He believed there were some cases of 
liyings in Wales under the value of 10/., 
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the principal part of the incumbent’s 
income being derived from Queen Anne’s 
bounty. 

Mr. James L. Knight had no doubt 
there were many cases such as had been 
described by the hon. Member, but a very 
few words would meet the difficulty, he 
would, therefore, propose, that the words 
“except in the right of any benefice,” be 
added to the clause. 

Lord John Russell observed, that he 
would freely consent to the adoption of 
these words. 

The words ordered to stand part of the 
clause. 

Lord Milton begged leave to move a 
further amendment. He saw no reason 
why parish clerks were not to have votes. 
His objection to the clause was, that it 
was one of disfranchisement, for no good 
purposes; he wished the words “ or office” 
to be added after the word “ benefice.” 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, the word 
‘ office,’ comprehended many other persons 
besides parish clerks, and with regard to 
these, any person who recollected the 
famous Middlesex election, knew what 
use was then made of the holders of such 
offices, humble as they were; but as such 
offices could not be acquired by fraud, he 
saw no reason why either parish clerks, 
sextons, or bell-ringers were to be ex- 
cluded ; if, therefore, the noble Lord would 
include the words ‘of office, place, or 
employment,” he would vote with him, if 
he pressed the amendment to a division. 

Lord John Russell objected to the 
amendment, for the reasons assigned by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman—that it 
would admit many more persons than the 
neble Lord intended ; such hurried amend- 
ments were by no means desirable. 

Lord Milton saw no reason why some 
selection of offices might not be made; 
he, however, would not press his amend- 
ment. 

Two of the blanks were then filled up 
with the words ‘“ ten pounds,” and “ forty 
shillings,” after the word ‘statutes or 
uses,” were inserted. 

On the question that the words ‘ elec- 
tion” be omitted, and that in lieu thereof, 
the words “respective elections” be in- 
serted, 

Colonel Wood said, he had already 
suggested that the registry clauses should 
be separated from the other parts of the 
measure, and brought forward by them- 
selves when the debate could be taken 
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upon them without interfering with the 
other parts of the Bill. 

Lord Althorp had wished to adopt the 
proposal made by the hon. Member when 
he had first proposed it, but he was unable 
to find any satisfactory manner in which it 
could be carried into execution, and there- 
fore he was compelled to give up his in- 
tention. 

Colonel Wood said, it would probably 
be necessary to take the opinion of the 
Committee on the propriety of establishing 
a registry at all. 

The insertion of the words ‘ respective 
elections,” was then agreed to. 

On the question that the clause as 
amended, stand part of the Bill, 

Mr. Gisborne wished to know exactly 
how the measure would operate with 
regard to the clergy. He thought the word 
“ecclesiastical” ought to be put before 
“ benefice.” 

Mr. James L. Knight said, the single 
word ‘‘ benefice” was frequently used in 
Acts of Parliament, and it was understood 
fully to express ‘ecclesiastical benefices.” 
There was, therefore, no occasion for the 
adoption of any other than the single word 
“ benefice.” 

Clause as amended agreed to, 

The 19th Clause, extending the right 
of voting in counties to 10/. copyholders, 
was read. 

Lord Althorp said, the words of the 
clause as they stood at present had been 
objected to. The words “ customary 
tenure” were thought to include what 
were calied “‘ superior tenants,” who were, 
in point of fact, freeholders. There were 
two classes of tenants of ancient demesne 
—common tenants, and superior tenants. 
It was intended that this clause should 
embrace the former only, and not the 
latter, who was considered in point of law, 
as belonging to the class of freeholders. 
He, therefore, begged leave to move, 
that the words ‘“‘ any other tenure what- 
ever, except freehold,” be inserted. 

Agreed to. 

On its being proposed to fill up the blank 
with the words “ ten pounds,” 

Colonel Wood thought, that the right 
of voting ought to be extended to 40s. 
copyholders as well as to the 10/. copy- 
holders. He saw no difference between 
copyholders and freeholders, but as his 
opinion had been overruled last Ses- 
sion, he would not again press it, although 
he desired to have this opportunity to say, 
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that his sentiments remained unchanged: 

The Clause was agreed to. 

The 20th Clause, extending the right of 
voting in counties to 10/. leaseholders 
for a term of sixty years, to 50/. lease- 
holders for a term of twenty years, and 
to 50/. tenants-at-will, was next read. 

Mr. Freshfield objected to this clause, 
because it gave parties the power of creat- 
ing three votes for one property. The 
freeholder of course would have his vote. 
The leaseholder, if he holds to a certain 
amount, and for a certain length of time, 
would have a second vote, and by a pro- 
viso at the end of the clause, the sub- 
leaseholder was also to have a third vote, 
if he was in actual possession of the pro- 
perty. There was no limitation as to the 
term of the lease remaining, which was to 
confer this third right, and the holder of it 
might not have the lease for all the term 
that the first lessee held it. The Poor-rates, 
which formed so prominent a criterion in 
the last Bill, had been given up, because 
they involved the question of value, and 
on that account would prove a most fertile 
source of litigation, and yet in the present 
case,the question of value was again raised. 
In the first instance, the Overseer must 
determine what was the value of the lease- 
hold; it must then be referred to the Bar- 
rister. Besides this, there were other 
objections. By the provisions of the 
clause a sixty years’ lease (whether de- 
terminable or not on a life or lives) of pro- 
perty of the annual value. of 10/. gave the 
right of voting; there was nothing, there- 
fore, to prevent persons from manufacturing 
votes, by giving sixty years leases on very 
old lives, which would consequently de- 
termine ina short time after. This wasa 
provision which he considered operated 
against the landed interest, because he did 
not think the landed proprietors would 
be the persons to manufacture votes in 
that way. 

Lord John Russell thought, that the 
objection of the hon. Gentleman would 
be completely met by a provision that was 
to be introduced into the Bill, viz., that the 
sub-lessee should be the holder of the 
original lease, and that he should not 
have a vote unless he was in actual pos- 
session of the premises. He did not see 
that it would be more difficult to ascertain 
the value of this leasehold property than 
of a 40s. freehold, and he thought that 
very few persons would be inclined to 
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a-year for a long term merely for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing votes. 

Lord Aithorp said, he wished to propose 
as an amendment, that the words “ copy- 
hold or customary” be left out, and that 
the words ‘or of any other tenure what- 
ever,” be inserted. 

Mr. James L. Knight said, the alteration 
was right in the former clause, but he saw 
no reason for the amendment in the pre- 
sent one, there were no other tenures that 
he was aware of than freehold, copyhold, 
or customary. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn was afraid there was 
confusion as to the intention of this clause. 

The Solicitor General observed, that 
the object of the clause was to create a new 
right of voting, and then to divide that 
right into two classes, the first having 
reference to the orginal leaseholder, and 
the second to the sub-leaseholder, provided 
the latter was in actual possession. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn feared the arrange- 
ment would create the difficulty of call- 
ing in the Barrister to decide on the valid- 
ity of leases: this was a very great objec- 
tion. 

Lord Althorp said, that if the title was 
disputed the leases would not confer a 
vote either on the original lessee or his 
sub-lessee. 

Mr. James L. Knight observed, that the 
word “hold” which was introduced into this 
clause in the last Bill, indicated an actual 
or virtual possession, and it would be well, 
therefore, to retain that word in the pre- 
sent clause. 

Lord Althorp believed, that an opinion 
prevailed that an original leaseholder 
would have the power of creating smaller 
voters by way of sub-lease, but that could 
not be done under this clause. As to 
whether particular leases were good or not, 
that of course might be open to dispute in 
the same manner as freehold or any other 
property. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that the original 
leaseholder would be able to divide his 
lease. Suppose he held one for 307. a-year 
for sixty years, might he not divide it among 
three sub-leaseholders of 10/. each, and 
create three votes out of one property. 
There would be great difficulty under any 
circumstances of detecting fictitious lease- 
holders. Unless their votes were objected 
to when a registry took place, there was no 
subsequent opportunity ofappealing against 
their votes but by petition to that House, 
which would involve a most serious ex- 
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pense, and by that means do away with 
the benefit that was expected to result 
from the Bill in diminishing the expense 
of elections. It would be bad policy for 
any Gentleman to interfere and object to 
the registry of votes, for he could not know 
how they would be given, whether for or 
against his own interest. For these 
reasons he thought it would be much 
more simple, and be attended with better 
effects, to give but one vote to leaseholds, 
and to confine that to the person in actual 
possession of the premises leased. 

Lord Althorp said, the first objection of 
his right hon. friend was obviated by con- 
ferring the franchise on the original lease- 
holders, and on the person actually in 
possession. He was ready to admit, that 
it would be the particular business of no 
person to object to doubtful votes being 
placed on the registry, but as the registra- 
tion would be conducted in ordinary times, 
and without the excitement consequent 
upon an immediate election, the chances 
were, that there would be small induce- 
ment for unqualified persons desiring to 
have their names placed on the List. 

Sir Charles Wetherell wished to be 
tolerably certain of the operation of the 
clause; and he, therefore, desired to know 


| if a person had a valuable lease for sixty 


years, and underlet fifty portions at 104. 
a-year each, did he not create as many 
votes ? 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson thought, as he 
read the clause, that a person might 
possess the right of voting by being the 
holder of an original lease of the annual 
value of 100/., although he was not in 
actual possession of the property, and 
three other persons might be qualified by 
him to vote under the same lease as his 
under-tenants, on being in possession of 
parts of the property amounting to 104. 
a-year each. This splitting of estates was, 
in his opinion, giving too great a latitude 
to creating votes. 

Mr. C.W.Wynn: suppose aman having 
possession of a lease of competent value, 
assigned it to a company of 100 share- 
holders, and that those persons divided 
the property among them into 10/. shares 
or upwards, would not each of those per- 
sons have a vote, and if so, might not a 
multiplicity of votes be created particularly 
in mining districts ? 

Mr. James L. Knight said, no doubt 
could exist, as the clause stood at present, 
but that if a lease of property of 120, a 




















































year was granted to a man, and he as- 
signed to twelve persons, each having a 
share equal to 10/. annual value, that they 
would also each obtain a vote. 

Lord Althorp said, the clause was in- 
tended to operate in the manner mentioned 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman. Ifa 
person entered into possession of freehold 
property worth 100/. per annum, the effect 
would be the same if he divided it by sale 
into smaller parcels. 

Mr. Warburton could not understand 
the difficulty which had been raised. As 
he read the clause, the party holding the 
original lease was to have the right of 
voting, but if he assigned it for onlya 
part of his original term (which was com- 
mon as assigning the whole term, carried 
with it all the liability of the original lessee), 
he created no vote, but if he assigned the 
whole term, and his sub-lessee was in 
actual possession, then that person would 
have the right of voting. 

Lord Althorp’s amendment was agreed 
to. 

The next part of the clause, ‘or who 
shall occupy as tenant any lands or tene- 
ments for which he shall be bond fide 
liable to a yearly rent of not less than 

, shall be entitled to vote.” 

Lord Althorp moved that the blank be 
filled up with the words “ fifty pounds.” 

Sir Robert Heron had hitherto refrained 
from addressing the House, from a desire 
to avoid delaying the progress of the Bill, 
but a strong sense of duty induced him on 
the present occasion to depart from the 
line of conduct which he had prescribed 
to himself. If he differed from Ministers, 
it was some consolation to him to know 
that he had not deserted the fundamental 
principles of the Bill. His object was, 
to have the clause before them reconsi- 
dered, and he hoped hon. Members would 
vote according to their real opinion of the 
bearing of the clause, and not act on the 
principle of carrying the Bill with this 
defect, rather than endanger other parts of 
it. The noble Marquis who had intro- 
duced the clause which conferred upon 
tenants-at-will the right of voting in coun- 
ties, had acted like an able General. He 
had inflicted a serious wound on the Bill, 


which could not be hereafter healed, if 


not corrected by a vote that night, except 
by the Ballot. He therefore hoped that 
all hon. Members who were opposed to 
the Ballot would support the Motion with 
which he meant to conclude, It appeared 
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to him to be impossible that tenants-at- 
will generally could give independent votes. 
The chief object of the Bill was to get rid 
of nomination influence; but the effect of 
the clause under consideration, would be 
to convert small counties, or the division 
of counties, into a species of nomination 
boroughs. The number of votes created 
by the clause would be immense. He 
had good reason to believe also, that ten- 
ants-at-will throughout the country were 
by no means desirous of having the fran- 
chise conferred upon them. They knew 
that it would expose them to the tyranny 
of their landlords. For these reasons he 
would move the omission of all the words 
which proposed to confer the franchise on 
tenants-at-will, as follows :— ‘Or who 
shall occupy as tenants any lands or tene- 
ments for which he shall be boné fide 
liable to a yearly rent of not less than 
501.” 

Colonel Sibthorp’ was very much sur- 
prised by the amendment proposed by the 
hon. Baronet. He certainly, to say the 
least of it, was very inconsistent in his 
opinions; for he recollected perfectly 
that the hon. Baronet had addressed him- 
self to those very individuals whom he now 
supposed incapable of giving an inde- 
pendent vote. No longer ago than the 
18th of November last, the hon. Baronet 
had cried out, ‘ Ho for Lincoln and Re- 
form!” To whom was that cry addressed, 
but to the farmers of Lincoln? Tempora 
mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis. The 
hon. Baronet said, that these tenants 
would not be independent, but would be 
subject to the influence of their landlords. 
This was hardly fair of him, for he had 
courted the support of those very persons 
when he had looked forward to represent 
the county of Lincoln, and he now stigma- 
tized them as being dependent. Why, the 
hon. Baronet was so ready to enfranchise 
certain other classes of dependent persons— 
he alluded to the 10/. householders, who 
certainly bore no comparison in point of 
respectability to the 50/. tenants-at-will— 
he left the hon. Baronet to tell the House. 
But the hon. Baronet ought to know that 
they must be independent; for in the 
present times landlords were too wise to 
turn away good tenants because they 
differed in politics. He would assert that 
there was not a more respectable body of 
people than the class now proposed to be 
made voters, and he saw no reason for re- 
fusing the franchise to them, When the 
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new Bill was to have that influx of people 
from the small boroughs, those multifarious 
classes of voters out of the Cholera Morbus 
places — when they were to have such 
people, why was the right of voting to be 
refused to the healthy country farmers ? 
Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that he did 
not think the class of tenants-at-will in 
the country could form an independent 
class of voters. The amount of capital 
they had expended on their farms would 
make them fear to incur the risk of being 
turned out of possession at a short notice. 
It was not so with the voters in large 
towns, who, if compelled to quit one street, 
might remove into the adjoining street 
with comparatively little trouble, and with 
no injury to their interests. He thought that 
the clause was against the wishes and the 
interests of the farmers themselves, and he 
was convinced, that if the House really 
desired that the yearly tenants should be 
independent, they must afford those per- 
sons the protection of the Ballot. He had 
not himself made up his mind in favour 
of that measure, but he should at once 
declare, that if, from experiment, it should 
be found that any large body of men were 
not capable of voting independently, the 
Ballot must be accorded them for protec- 
tion. With respect to the unwillingness 


of landlords to turn out good tenants, he | 


should only observe, that in election matters, 
passion and party views would often over- 
power feelings of interest. 

Mr. Trevor opposed the amendment. 
He could not admit that the person pay- 
ing 107. rent in a town was more inde- 
pendent than a farmer who rented 100, 
or, perhaps, 500 acres of land. That, 
however, was the conclusion which the 
hon. Baronet desired the House to arrive 
at, and his amendment went todeclare, that 
the great majority of the yeomanry of 
England were servile and dependent, and 
not fit to be trusted with the elective 
franchise. But, independent of this rea- 
son, there was another which had much 
weight with him. He considered the 
agricultural interests were neglected by 
the Bill, and this provision in some degree 
protected them. He fully believed there 
would be found but few instances of a 
landlord attempting to eject a good ten- 
ant from his Jand, who had given no other 
cause of offence than voting against his 
wishes, 

Mr. Benett thought, that the hon. 
member for Kircudbright was mistaken 
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in supposing that the landlords of houses 
in towns could not influence their tenants 
as much as landlords in the country, when 
it was well known that many houses in 
boroughs were let under their value upon 
those very conditions; and that number 
would be increased by the operation of 
the present Bill, which conferred the right 
of voting upon all houses of a certain 
value. He did not know what was the 
state of the landed interest in Scotland ; 
but he knew that in this country an obli- 
gation was conferred on the landlord by a 
good tenant taking his land, and that a 
landlord would be most anxious to retain 
such a tenant. He did not think the 
clause would give to the landed interest 
the great influence that was supposed ; 
but he was sure that it would give the 
farmers throughout the country the greatest 
satisfaction if it were adopted. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson had never meant 
to assert, that a landlord who possessed 
many houses and let them under their 
value, would not possess more influence 
over his tenants than a landed proprietor 
would over his farmers, although they 
were tenants-at-will. But he objected 
to voters of both these descriptions, and 
wished to confine the franchise to inde- 
pendent leaseholders, particularly as_re- 
spected leases on land. _A tenant of that 
description calculated upon his capital 
being returned to him during his occupancy 
of the land, and was, therefore, independ- 
ent of his landlord; but the case was very 
different with regard to the tenant who was 
liable to be ousted at a very short notice. 

Lord Althorp said, that the clause in 
question had not been introduced into the 
original Bill; but, as he now had proposed 
it in the present Bill in consequence of the 
decision ofthe large majority of that House, 
to which he bowed, he thought it was his 
duty to support it. He did not feel that 
he should be acting as an honest man, if, 
after having thus introduced it, he was 
not to vote for it. He believed that the 
number of votes that would be added by 
the operation of this clause was not very 
considerable, for most of those persons 
who held land as tenants-at-will for 502., 
had other qualifications to entitle them to 
a vote; and he agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just spoken, that it would 
give great satisfaction to the farmers 
throughout the country. He should, 
therefore, vote against the amendment. 

Mr. Abel Smith said, he was convinced 














































the yearly tenantry of the class proposed 
by this clause to receive the right of 
voting would be found to be an independ- 
ent body ofmen. They were, in fact, as 
independent of their landlords as any 
other class of men; for it was usual now, 
and one condition of their holdings was, 
that if they were suddenly ejected by 
their landlord, he must pay them a rate- 
able proportion of the capital they had 
expended on the land. He knew that 
the persons forming this class of tenantry 
were most anxious to enjoy the right of 
voting, and knew that many of them had 
purchased a 40s. freehold to entitle them 
to that right. Surely persons who were 
competent to do that were better entitled 
to the franchise than 10/. householders, 
many of whom were not worth a farthing in 
the world. 

The Marquis of Chandos thanked the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Althorp) for 
the frank and manly manner in which he 
had adopted the clause in question. He 
was sure it would give great satisfaction 
to the farmers, and he begged leave to tell 
the hon. Baronet, who would exclude them 
from the right of voting, that they were an 
independent body of men. The hon. Ba- 
ronet had unjustly traduced the whole ten- 
antry of the country, and he was sure that 
he would not stand upon the hustings of 
Lincoln, and tell the occupiers of land in 
that county, that they were servile persons, 
and incapable of giving an honest and in- 
dependent vote. If the hon. Baronet did 
not know the fact he could point out to him 
many cases where the tenantry had voted 
against the wishes of their landlords. 
Further, he was quite sure that they 
wished in general to have the elective 
franchise extended to them. They would 
receive it with gratitude, and exercise it 
for the benefit and advantage of the com- 
munity. 

Lord Milton viewed the clause with 
much apprehension. He conceived that 
its principle was opposed to that of the 
Bill, which was said to be intended to 
increase the numbers of the independent 
and uncontrolled electors of England. He 
would not embark in angry discussion, 
neither had he any desire to incur the ill- 
will of the persons whose pretentions to 
vote he felt it his duty to oppose. With- 
out any personal views, but acting solely 
from what he considered the best interests 
of the community, he must declare, that 
when they were selecting new trustees for 
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the people of England, when one of the 
complaints was, that the elective franchise 
was, in effect, in the power of a few indi- 
viduals, this clause would go to increase 
that power, by the authority it would vest 
in landlords, After much consideration, 
he had arrived at the conclusion that the 
clause was calculated to mar the general 
beneficial tendencies of the measure, of 
which it was at present a part, inasmuch 
as the class of electors it went to create 
must, in the nature of things, be more or 
less dependent on their landlords, and so 
far incapacitated from exercising an un- 
trammelled voice in the election of their 
Representative. With respect to an opin- 
ion that had been given in the course of 
the debate by an hon. Member (Mr. Smith), 
that the tenants-at-will had generally an 
agreement with their landlords, by which, if 
they were hastily ejected, they had a right 
to claim a compensation for the capital 
laid out upon the land, he was con- 
vinced such a regulation was local. He 
bad never before heard of it, and he 
suspected its real consequence was, to 
increase the dependence of the weaker 
party. The effect of the clause would be, 
as it appeared to him, to place the election 
of at least half the Members of the coun- 
ties, indeed, of all the counties exclusively 
agricultural, not in the hands of individuals, 
but of an oligarchy chiefly composed of the 
members of the Bench of Quarter Sessions. 
No person, he believed, however large 
might be his property — not even the 
noble Lord, who, it was said by those who, 
by a strange inconsistency, advocated this 
clause, could not influence the election of 
Members for one portion of the county of 
Lincoln, would be able to return the Mem- 
ber by himself. The oligarchy would effect 
their purpose of confining the county Re- 
presentation to themselves by making the 
general tenure of these lands, a tenant-at- 
will tenure. Their freehold and leasehold 
leases, as they fell in, would be converted 
into tenures-at-will, so as to give the land- 
lord a control over the tenantry. By 
multiplying their votes they would effect- 
ually overpower the voices of the smaller 
freeholders. In doing this, they would 
only be acting in obedience to the ordinary 
principles of human action, which lead 
men to promote what they conceived their 
own interests and aggrandizement. They 
had an instance of the mischievous work- 
ings of these principles in Ireland, where 
landlords, in order to secure an undue in- 
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fluence at elections, created a horde of 40s. 
freeholders on their estates, who, till lately, 
were as shackled in the exercise of their 
franchise rights as the veriest lover of the 
nomination system could desire. What 
the Irish landlords did in Ireland with 
respect to the 40s. freeholders, he feared 
the English landlords would, under the 


Bill, do with respect to the tenure-at-will | 


franchise. How far this would operate 
against the improvement of the cultivation 
of the country, was a question he did not 
stop to inquire into at the present mo- 
ment, but his view of the case brought 
him to the question, whether it was desir- 
able there should be any powerful interest 
enjoyed by the landlord in reference to the 
qualification of his tenant to vote at elec- 
tions, which was not concurrent with the 
interest he had as owner of the estate. 
He thought there should be no such con- 
flicting interests, and therefore, he had 
objected to granting the franchise to the 
leaseholder ; but, of course, his objections 
were much stronger when applied to the 
tenants-at-will. Heshould, therefore, vote 
for the amendment proposed by the hon. 
Baronet, because the clause would create 
a class of voters who, most undoubtedly, 
would depend on another. He held it to 
be quite impossible that any half dozen of 
the Members of that House could meet in 
a private manner and not admit that the 
tenants-at-will were a dependent set of 
men; if that was the case, the effects pro- 
duced by this clause would be to convert a 
large majority of the counties of England 
into mere oligarchies, so far as Representa- 
tion was concerned. 

Sir Robert Peel was confirmed, by the 
noble Lord’s statement, in his opinion of 
the excellence of the present clause; for, 
he was sure that if any valid objections to 
it could be adduced, they would have been 
urged by the noble Lord, In his opinion, 
however, the noble Lord had utterly failed 
to make out acase for the amendment. 
The noble Lord said, that the effect of the 
clause would be, to convert the present 
usual leasehold tenures of land into te- 
nures held by the will of the landlord ; and, 
by such means, invest him with an undue 
influence in the election of county Repre- 
sentatives. The noble Lord had cited, as 
acase in point, the breaking up of farms 
in Treland into nominal 40s, freeholds, the 
owners of which were debarred of all 
freedom of voice at the hustings. In reply 
to this argument, he would beg to ask the 
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noble Lord, whether it was to be credited 
that a gentleman possessing an estate, say, 
of 600/. a-year, let out to six solvent 
tenants, would divide that estate among 
twelve 501. tenants-at-will, in order to have 
an influence over six additional voters ? To 
enable him to have which, he must build 
six new farm houses, with all the outbuild- 
ings necessary. As to the Irish 40s. free- 
holds, all he could say was, abuses of equal 
magnitude might and would exist under 
every form of tenure, so long as landlords 
violated the best feelings of humanity for 
their own sordid purposes. The noble 
Lord said that the principle of the clause 
was opposed to that of the Bill. He de- 
nied the statement; and would, on the 
contrary, maintain, that not to adopt it 
would be acting in opposition, not only to 
the principle of the Bill, but to the dictates 
of common sense and consistency. The 
Bill would create a numerous class of 
electors in towns, by the 10/. household 
clause; and surely it could not be said 
that the 10/. voters would be more re- 
spectable and independent, and _ better 
entitled to a voice in the election of their 
Representatives, than the 50/. tenant-at- 
will farmers. Independent of this consi- 
deration, however, he was surprised that 
the noble Lord had overlooked the fact, 
that many of this class of persons would, 
by the Bill of last Session, have had votes 
in the boroughs which were to have certain 
districts attached to them, in order to make 
up 300 102, householders. Any tenant- 
at-will occupying a 10/. house in such dis- 
trict, would, of course, have been entitled 
to a vote. He would not argue the clause 
upon consistency, but whether the prin- 
ciples contained in it were consonant to 
common sense and reason. He wished he 
had the power to compare the amount of 
fiscal burthens borne by the landed occu- 
pier to those borne by the 102. householder, 
Such a return would most assuredly set 
the question at rest as to which of them 
had the best right of voting, if property, 
contributions to the State, and intelli- 
gence, constituted the foundations on 
which the franchise was to rest. For 
these reasons he had given his consent to 
the proposition of his noble friend (the 
Marquis of Chandos) and he begged to 
thank the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Althorp) for the handsome manner in 
which he had acceded to the wishes of the 
House. ; 

Mr. Adeane supported the clause—not 
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because he considered tenants-at-will were 
not liable to influence, but because he 
considered that persons of that class were 
not more likely to be influenced than 
others to whom the qualification was ex- 
tended under this Bill. He denied that 
the 50/. tenants-at-will were so dependent 
as had been said. Such persons, it must 
be understood, required six months’ notice 
to remove them at least, and such a pre- 
carious tenure would prevent any consider- 
able outlay of capital by the tenant. Every 
landlord, therefore, who desired to have his 
land well managed, would be cautious of 
giving such notices, for a few capricious 
warnings of that kind would effectually 
prevent any respectable tenant from hiring 
his land, greatly to his loss, if his land was 
run out by needy occupiers in succession. 
For these reasons such persons, particu- 
larly at the present day, were not more 
liable to be influenced than the 104. 
householders, or the 40s. freeholders ; and 
upon that ground, he should oppose their 
exclusion, and vote against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Hunt thought the hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last had put the question fairly 
before the House. It would be stretching 
credulity somewhat too far to say, that 50/. 
tenants-at-will were not under the influence 
of their landlords ; but they were not more 
under the control of their landlords than 
the leaseholders for seven years, and other 
classes, who would be called upon to ex- 
ercise the franchise under this Bill. All 
tenants were more or less under the in- 
fluence of their landlords; and he under- 
stood this had been proved pretty dis- 
tinctly at some recent elections. Every 
one knew that there was recently a very 
severe election for the county of Dorset, 
and he wished to ask any Gentleman con- 
nected with that county, whether he knew 
of a single instance in which the tenant of 
a Whig landlord in that county had voted 
for the Tory candidate, or the tenant of 
a Tory landlord for the Whig candidate ? 
He understood that no such instance had 
occurred during the whole election ; and 
what stronger proof could there be of the 
influence possessed and exercised by the 
landlords? It was true, the landlords did 
not go with a whip, and drive their tenants 
to vote for their favourite candidate; but 
the tenants knew that if they voted against 
their landlords they were liable to be turned 
out of their farms. 

Sir Robert Peel reminded the hon. 
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Member that tenants-at-will had not voted 
at the Dorset election. 

Mr. Hunt: It was very true that tenants- 
at-will had no right to vote hitherto as 
tenants-at-will; but every one knew that 
throughout the country persons exercised 
the right of voting as small freeholders, 
who, at the same time, held lgrge farms as 
tenants-at-will. It was only by Universal 
Suffrage and Vote by Ballot that the in- 
fluence of landlords could be controlled ; 
and if those measures were adopted, he 
contended that property and principle 
would have their legitimate influence, and 
that the same Members would be returned 
as at present. That elections should be 
free, they must resort to the Ballot. Every 
man who paid taxes, in his opinion, ought 
to be entitled to vote; and it was upon 
this principle he had given several votes 
last Session, for he could not make up his 
mind to disfranchise any electors, however 
corrupt; but what he wanted was, to put 
it out of the power of opulent Peers to 
influence the electors, by introducing the 
Vote by Ballot. 

Mr. Hodges could not undertake to say 
how it was in Dorset, but he knew many 
instances in which farmers had voted in- 
dependent of the influence of their land- 
lords in the county he represented. He 
gave his hearty support to this clause, be- 
cause he was favourable to the extension of 
the franchise amongst the various classes 
which made up the landed interest—an 
interest which bore so large a portion of 
the burthens of the country. 

Mr. Berkley stated, that hehad a brother 
residing in Dorsetshire, who had always 
been a thorough Whig; and, though his 
brother expressed a wish that his tenants 
should vote for Mr. Ponsonby at the last 
election, many of those tenants had voted 
for Lord Ashley; and he might, add that 
the tenants who had thus voted were still 
in the enjoyment of their farms. So much 
for the correctness of the hon. Member for 
Preston’s information as to the influence 
exercised in Dorsetshire. 

Mr. Curteis supported the clause, which 
he knew had increased the popularity of 
the Bill among the Yeomanry of the 
country. He therefore, returned his best 
thanks to the noble Marquis (Chandos) 
for having suggested it. 

Sir Robert Heron hoped to be allowed 
to trespass on the Committee for a mo- 
ment before the division. He complained 
that the observations of the noble Marquis 
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(Chandos), in reference to him, were un- 
called for, and unfounded. He must deny, 
in the most distinct terms, that he had ca- 
lumniated the farmers of Lincolnshire, or of 
any part of England, as had been insinu- 
ated. Nothing was further from his in- 
tention ; and he defied any Gentleman to 
produce a landlord who lived on better 
terms with his tenants than he did. There 
was one observation made by the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) which he felt 
it necessary to notice. That right hon. 
Gentleman had said, no landlord would 
subdivide his estate to make votes; but 
there might be such a practice as letting a 
farm nominally to a whole family for this 
purpose, while one member of it only was 
the responsible tenant. As to the motives 
attributed to him, they were such as he was 
not ashamed of, and he was sure that the 
House would not consider that his conduct 
required any defence. 

The Committee divided on the amend- 
ment. , 

Ayes 32; Noes 272—Majority 240. 


List of the Minority. 


Atherley, A. Howard, P. H. 
Buller, J. W. Hawkins, J. H. 
Blackney, W. Heywood, B. 
Blamire, W. Marshall, W. 


Cradock, Colonel Milton, Viscount 


Dundas, Hon. T. Paget, T. 
Dundas, Hon. J.C. Pepys, C. 
Duncombe, T. 8. Ramsden, J.C. 
Dixon, J. Sheil, R. L. 

Ellis, W. Strutt, E. 

Evans, W. Thicknesse, R. 
Evans, W. B. Williamson, Sir H. 
Ewart, W. Williams, W. A. 
Fazakerley, J. N. Wyse, T. 
Fergusson, R. C. Whitmore, W. W. 
Foley, Hon. T. 1. | TELLER. 


Grattan, H. Heron, Sir R. 


On the question that the clause as 
amended stand part of the Bill, 

Mr. Baring hoped that as this clause 
related to the qualification for county 
electors, he might be allowed to take this 
opportunity of stating his views on the 
county constituency established by this 
Bill. A more complicated and absurd 
system, in his opinion, had never been de- 
vised by the wit of man. The best mode 
of legislation was that which attained 
its end by simpleand direct means, and which 
could dispense with complicated machinery, 
and unnecessary expense. The measure now 
proposed was not calculated to effect those 
objects; but, on the contrary, it would 
evidently, in his mind, tend to aggravate 
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the difficulties which already existed. With 
respect to the expense and vexation at- 
tending county elections, if they should be 
increased, ought not they to consider 
whether some other and more efficacious 
means might not be devised? As to that 
principle upon which a large proportion 
of the country had set their hearts— 
namely, the destruction of borough nomi- 
nation—surely it would be practicable to 
satisfy them on that point without forming, 
at the same time, such a complicated and 
anomalous system ofcounty Representation 
as would increase, instead of diminishing, 
the present evils. Let the House consider 
that they could not be every year recasting 
and remodelling the Representation, and, 
therefore, this was the time to ascertain 
whether the system of county Representa- 
tion to be established by this Bill was such 
as gave the best hope of its attaining so 
desirable an object as that of lessening the 
expenses of elections. If it could be shewn 
that the plan would not work well, there 
could be no doubt that the country would 
support the House in making such funda- 
mental alterations as would be necessary to 
adapt a better system to be applied to the 
improvement of the constituent body. 
What was the present right of county 
Representation? First, there were the old 
40s. freeholders. Every man who had any 
knowledge of county elections would say, 
that the 40s. franchise was as complicated, 
as full of intricacies and legal difficult- 
ies, as any that it was possible to devise. 
What was the case of the late election 
in the county of Dorset, which had 
been so often referred to ? After the county 
was entirely polled out, the election hav- 
ing lasted the whole fifteen days, the 
Assessor, a gentleman of high legal 
character, and of unquestioned impartial- 
ity; a man, too, who was intimately 
conversant with all the details affecting 
the right of voting in that county, was 
obliged to leave 400 votes undecided. 
Such was the intricacy of the freehold right 
of voting already existing, and that right 
was to remain the same under this Bill, 
with the exception of some unimportant 
modifications. To that intricate right of 
voting were now to be added copyholders, 
leaseholders of different amounts, and for 
different tenures ; and then came tenants 
at will, with different other rights, which 
would add immensely to the complication 
and intricacy of the elective rights. He 
said that, when the House had the power 
20 
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of establishing a county Representation 
upon whatever basis it pleased, it was al- 
most impossible for him to conceive that a 
reasoning assembly of gentlemen should 
adopt the anomalous mass of incongruities 
which appeared before them, than “which, 

he would defy human ingenuity to con- 
trive a more absurd and complicated col- 
lection of clashing privileges and rights. If 
a Committee had been appointed expressly 
to discover the most puzzling system of 
Representation, they would in vain endea- 
vour to surpass the present Bill in that 
particular. Amongst its other provisions, 
an Assistant-Barrister was to be sent down 
to ascertain the qualifications of voters. 
Now he took upon him to say, that in some 
counties that practice would be entirely 
neglected, or would be a mere farce; 
while in counties like Dorsetshire, which 
were likely to be frequently contested, it 
would be necessary in order to have justice 
done, that a scrutiny should take place 
every year. The Assistant-Barrister must 
remain for a considerable time, and the 
parties who should happen to be placed in 
the situation of Lord Ashley, and Mr. Pon- 





sonby at the late election, would be under | 
the necessity of having their agents and | 
ever, he preferred fixing a right of voting, 


witnesses in attendance for the purpose of 
protesting, or defending, or rebutting ob- 
jections; so that we should be in this pre- 
dicament—either the duty of the Assis- 
tant-Barrister would be neglected, or there 


would be a sort of county election every | 


year accompanied by all its heart burnings. 
Even if the actual expenses at the county 
election were diminished, yet the annual 
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not answer the noble Lord’s object—name- 
ly, that of diminishing expense, and ena- 
bling counties to choose men of intelli- 
gence, and possessing a stake in the coun- 
try, to represent them. There was ano- 
ther suggestion which he would beg to 
offer, which appeared to him infinitely 
better than the present plan, and even pre- 
ferable to fixing a rate as the qualification 
of voting; it was to take a proportion of 
the population who paid the highest rates ; 
for instance, Dorsetshire had polled at the 
late election 4,000 voters—say 5,000. Let 
the 5,000 persons who where highest rated 
be entitled to the elective franchise. There 
was a difficulty in fixing any money scale 
of voting to embrace a certain proportion 
of the inhabitants which was this: that it 
would in some counties, include those 
rated at 10/. and in others those rated at 
50/7. Moreover money itself was subject to 
fluctuation. A Bank restriction Act, a 
severe pressure, or a sudden panic, would 
affect the value of money, and render any 
standard fixed on as conferring the right 
of voting uncertain and precarious. An 
alteration in the corn laws, too, affecting 
the value of agricultural property, might 
have a similar effect. On the whole, how- 


say any certain number or given propor- 
tion of those persons paying county rates. 
If for example, the number fixed on for 
Dorset were, 5000, that would give at once 
an intelligent and respectable constitu- 
ency, embracing all classes. Either of the 
plans he had ‘hinted at would simplify 


the matter very much, and would be likely 


expenses to prepare for it would be greatly | 


Could not some gentleman 
devise a more simple plan of voting in 
counties, which would be divested of all 


these difficulties, and would not leave the | 


county at the mercy of every attorney— 
a plan which should be well understood, 
and calculated to give counties the means 
of choosing men of characier and sub- 
stance. He would beg leave to suggest, 
whether the system of voting by rating, 
would not be much simpler and better 
than by the present plan, and by that they 
would get rid of all the lumber of tenure 
with which the Bill was now encumbered. 
It would take in every class, and would 
at once also get rid of the encumbrance and 
expense of Barristers ; for no Barristers 


would be necessary. If the present absurd, 
complicated, expensive, and extravagant 
plan were adopted, he was sure it would 





to give more permanent satisfaction than 
the system proposed by the Bill. He 
should not detain the Committee longer, 
but he could not suffer the clause to pass 
without offering these observations. 

Lord John Russell said, it was quite right 
that, when hon. Members went into Com- 
mittee upon the Reform Bill, they should 
be ready to agree to some reform; but the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, in adopting that 
spirit, had gone further than was necessary, 
and had proposed a more radical Reform 
than he should deem advisable. He cer- 
tainly had not expected to hear, from an 
hon. Member who was so much an enemy 
to disfranchisement of any kind, a plan 
for doing away with all the freeholders of 
England, under the rather cavalier title of 
getting rid of the lumber of tenure. He 
must say, that throwing overboard the 
40s. freeholders of England was the 
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boldest and most radical proposition of 
reform that had ever been made in that 
House by any Member ; and when he con- 
sidered that it came from one who was so 
strongly opposed to every species of dis- 
franchisement, it certainly produced in his 
mind no small! degree of astonishment. 
The hon. Gentleman in proposing his 
changes, objected, as he well might, to the 
expense of county elections. But he 
imagined the plan of the hon. Gentleman 
would be found to be attended with the 
same evils as that which he wished to re- 
medy. The proposition of taking the 5,000 
highest-rated inhabitants, in Dorsetshire, 
for instance, would prove as complicated, 
as difficult of execution, and as hard to be 
brought to bear with any degree of accu- 
racy, as any system of franchise, no mat- 
ter how complicated. The framers of the 
Reform Bill set out on the principle not of 
wholly reconstructing the constituency 
upon any theory of their own, but of taking 
such parts of the present system as they 
conceived likely to furnish an independent 
Representation, and they considered the 
40s. freeholders a body most useful 
to be intrusted with the franchise, as 
being capable of exercising it with ho- 
nesty and independence, and being at- 
tached to the right, on which account 
they merited to be the more regarded in any 
change which was made. They had add- 
ed to them possessors of copyhold tenures, 
making them, however, of higher value, as 
also leasehold tenants, and by the vote of 
to-night 501. tenants at will. These were 
undoubtedly classes connected with tenure ; 
but they were also directly connected with 
the property of the country, and there was 
not one class amongst them, to whom, in 
his judgment, a reasonable objection could 
be made. As to the objections which the 
hon. Gentleman had made on the ground 
of the intricacy of the machinery, they re- 
lated more particularly to the system of 
registry, and the discussion ought to be 
reserved until that part of the Bill came 
on. He would only say, at present, that he 
was not prepared to go so far as the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, and to destroy at 
once the whole body of the freeholders of 
England. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, that the noble 
Lord, by his own Bill, destroyed the rights 
of the 40s. freeholders, which he now pro- 
fessed himself so anxious to protect. Many 
of them who had life interests would be 
disfranchised, and the remainder would be 
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overwhelmed by the multitude of new 
voters introduced. The registry proposed 
would cause a perpetual contest ; each party 
would be desirous of knowing the number 
on both sides, and the right of being regis- 
tered would be openly disputed, so that 
there would be a small annual election 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
and he feared it would engender bitter 
feelings, for the contests would be local, 
and the parties arraigning each other’s 
rights would be generally neighbours. By 
this means political feuds would be carried. 
into every hamlet and every house in the 
country. 

Clause to stand part of the Bill. 

The 21st Clause agreed to. 

The Chairman put the question on the 
22nd Clause, which provides that county 
voters need not be assessed to the Land 
Tax. 

Colonel Wood suggested that the certi- 
ficate of qualification, which each voter 
would become entitled to, had much better 
be granted on production of the receipt for 
the payment of the Poor-rate, on an estate 
of the value of 40s. than by the 102, cer- 
tificate of the register; for one was an 
easy and simple process, whereas the mode 
proposed to be adopted by the clause, as 
it now stood, was altogether complicated. 

Clause agreed to. 

The 23rd clause read, viz., ‘* And be it 
enacted, that no person shall be allowed to 
have any vote in the electicn of a Knight 
or Knights of the Shire for or by reason of 
any trust estate, or mortgage, unless such 
trustee or mortgagee be in actual possession 
or receipt of the rents and profits of the 
same estate; but that the mortgager or 
the cestuique trust in possession shall and 
may vote for the same estate, notwith- 
standing such mortgage or trust.” 

Sir Edward Sugden observed, that the 
clause as it now stocd, gave a right of 
voting to individuals whom his Majesty’s 
Ministers, he supposed, could not have 
contemplated. He conceived that a trus- 
tee in possession for another, and having 
no beneficial interest himself in the estate, 
ought not to acquire a right of voting, but 
he apprehended this clause conferred that 
right upon such a person. 

The Solicttor General was of opinion, 
that a trustee in the receipt of rents of a 
property, ought to possess the right of 
voting, as he must be considered the holder 
in the place of the beneficial proprietor. 

Sir Edward Sugden observed, if a trus- 
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tee had a beneficial interest in a property, 
he would be entitled to vote independent 
of the clause. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn believed, according to 
the existing law, trustees could not legally 
vote, whether in possession or not. The 
clause, however, ought not to pass without 
the bearings of it being fully considered. 

Sir Edward Sugden knew many cases in 
which trustees executed their powers in 
the manner described by the clause, but 
who had no beneficial interest in the pro- 
perty, and it would be absurd to give 
such persons the right of voting. 

Lord Althorp said, he knew the general 
practice was in perfect conformity to the 
Clause. If, however, alterations were 
deemed necessary, it would be better to 
introduce them at a subsequent stage. 

Sir Edward Sugden begged to ask the 
noble Lord, whether an actual trustee, re- 
ceiving rents and profits, but having no 
beneficial interest, was to be allowed to 
vote ¢ 

Lord Althorp understood, that in a va- 
riety of cases the Courts of Law had al- 
lowed that individuals, thus situated had 
a right to vote. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, that if the 
clause was so interpreted, the trustee was 
invested with the power of voting contrary 
to the feeling of the individual on whose 
behalf he held the trust, which was a com- 
plete anomaly, and he, therefore, called 
upon his hon. and learned friend to strike 
out the part of the clause which related to 
trustees. 

Lord John Russell said, the words had 
been copied from an Act of William 3rd 
and the principle which they involved had 
long been recognized as law. He certainly 
had no intention to alter the clause in any 
respect. 

Clause agreed to. 

The 24th Clause read :—‘‘ And be it 
enacted, that notwithstanding any thing 
hereinbefore contained, no person shall be 
entitled to vote in the election of a Knight 
or Knights of the Shire to serve in any 
future Parliament in respect of his estate 
or interest as a freeholder in any house, 
warehouse, counting-house, or shop, occu- 
pied by himself, or in any land occupied 
by himself, together with any house, ware- 
house, counting-house, or shop, if, by rea- 
son of the occupation thereof respectively, 
he might acquire a right to vote in the 
election of a Member or Members for any 
city or borough, whether he shall or shall 
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not have actually acquired the right to 
vote for such city or borough in respect 
thereof.” 

Mr. Praed rose to offer an objection to 
entering on the discussion of the clause at 
so late an hour. He had given notice of 
his intention to move an amendment on 
this part of the Bill; and as that amend- 
ment had, during the progress of the last 
Bill, been debated no less than three times, 
he really did not consider it possible to 
give it that full attention, at that late 
hour, to which its importance entitled it. 
Feeling, also, that he was not able to urge 
his arguments with all the force to which 
he thought they might be applied in favour 
of this amendment, he had felt it to be 
his duty to request the aid of the right 
hon. Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge; and he had received a note in 
reply from that hon. Member on Tuesday 
morning, saying, that he was quite willing 
to bring forward the amendment, but that, 
as the Belgian question, and the discussion 
of the glove trade would probably occupy 
the whole of the evening, he should not be 
in his place. The unexpected manner in 
which the Reform Bill had been brought 
before the House after other business, 
prevented the hon. Member from being 
in attendance that evening; and he 
trusted that, combining the circumstances 
of the late hour at which this clause was 
now brought forward, with the unexpected 
progress of the Bill on that day, and also 
the importance of the discussion, the noble 
Lord opposite would consent to its post- 
ponement until the right hon. member for 
the University of Cambridge could attend 
to give the amendment his support. 

Lord Althorp saw no reason whatever 
in the statement of the hon. Member, for 
postponing the immediate consideration of 
the clause. 

Mr. Praed then said, that he must de- 
mand credit for his assertion when he 
assured the House he was not actuated by 
any factious motives in pressing forward 
his amendment, but that he was impelled 
solely by the desire which he felt to ameli- 
orate, as far as possible, the condition of 
that class of persons whose interests would 
be affected by this clause. He could not 
refrain from expressing his deep regret 
that the amendment which had been sug- 
gested during the progress of the Bill in 
the last Session had not been made a part 
of the present Bill, for it was so perfectly 
consistent, as well with the old Constitu- 
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tion as with the new Constitution about to 
be established by the Bill, and was also in 
such strict conformity to the principles of 
truth, reason, and justice, that he could in 
no wise account to himself for the reasons 
by which the House had been guided in 
its rejection, not being able to find them in 
the arguments which had been urged on 
its discussion during the last Session. He 
was disposed to press the adoption of the 
amendment with which he should have the 
honour to conclude upon the attention of 
the Committee, because he was of opinion 
that the agricultural interest, to which it 
was meant to give additional strength, had 
been unfairly treated by the Ministers in 
framing this Bill; and, in proof of this as- 
sertion, he must beg to recall to the recol- 
lection of the House the fact that the Bill 
proposed, in schedule A, to disfranchise 
fifty-six boroughs, and in schedule B, thirty, 
taking away from those places 142 Mem- 
bers, which it was impossible for the sup- 
porters of the Bill to deny, chiefly repre- 
sented the agricultural interests. On the 
other hand, in schedule C, it was proposed 
to establish twenty-two new boroughs, and 
in schedule D, nineteen, giving in all sixty- 
three new Representatives to the commer- 
cialand manufacturing interests—a change 
which, it was also impossible to deny, would 
greatly affect the agricultural interests. 
By the combined operation of these causes 
they would find themselves placed under 
the new Constitution, in a much weaker 
position than that they now held. He 
would not go into very lengthened details 
to prove this, but he must refer to one or 
two counties from the returns on the Table 
to illustrate his meaning. In the county 
of York, the population, exclusive of the 
boroughs, amounted to 850,000, the 
amount of assessed taxes was 127,000/., 
and the number of Representatives six ; the 
boroughs of that county, however, con- 
tained only 322,000 inhabitants, the taxa- 
tion was 90,000, and yet they were to 
return thirty Representatives. In Lanca- 
shire, the county population, exclusive of 
the boroughs was 570,000, and that of 
the boroughs, 482,000; the taxation of 
the county was 80,000/., and that of the 
boroughs 140,000/., the number of county 
Representatives was to be five, but the 
boroughs were to return eighteen. Again, 
in the county of Stafford, the county popu- 
lation was 217,000, and that of the 
boroughs 124,000, the taxation for the 
former was 43,0007. and that of the 
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latter 17,000/., but the county was to re- 
turn only four Members while the boroughs 
were to return eleven. If the Committee 
would take the trouble to compare the 
whole of the counties in the same manner 
it would become manifest that the agri- 
culturists were to have a much smaller pro- 
portion of Members by the new Constitu- 
tion than they had by the existing one in 
relation to their numbers and the amount 
of taxes paid by them. Indeed this Bill 
was, in some respects, worse than the 
former, and he thought by a very simple 
statement he should make that position 
evident to the House. There was to be 
an increase of Members in two classes of 
manufacturing, and commercial boroughs, 
while those in schedule B, which were 
likely to return agricultural Members, 
were to be reduced; the natural conse- 
quence would be, that one interest was ex- 
alted,and the other depressed. He implored 
the attention of hon. Members connected 
with agriculture to this statement, as they 
well knew that the agricultural interests 
did not return more Members at present 
than were necessary to their own adequate 
protection. Ifthe present clause, however, 
was carried, a new class of voters would 
be introduced, whose inclinations would 
lead them to use every exertion to prevent 
the return of Members for the counties 
connected with the agriculture; and thus 
a greater preponderance would be given 
to that interest which he had already 
shewn was extending its influence. He 
professed himself contented with the pre- 
sent Constitution, but if they were to have 
a new one, he desired to have it as similar 
to the existing one as he could obtain it. 
With that feeling, he was of opinion, that 
every man ought to vote for that place in 
which his property was situated. The 
Knights of the Shire were those who were 
supposed to represent the agriculturists, 
and therefore their return ought not to be 
influenced by those who had no direct con- 
nection with that interest; on the other 
hand, the cities and towns ought to return 
individuals to represent the manufactur- 
ing and commercial interests. This doc- 
trine was clearly recognized by Blackstone. 
That distinguished author said, ‘‘ The 
Knights of the Shire are the Representa- 
tives of the landholders, or landed interest 
of the kingdom; their electors must, there- 
fore, have estates in lands or tenements 
within the country represented.” Again, 
As for the election of citizens and burs 
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gesses, these are supposed to be the mer- 
cantile part or trading interest of this 
kingdom.” Again, Whitelocke, in his 
Memorials, says, “‘ The gentlemen who 
are Knights of the Shire, are more espe- 
cially the Representatives of the country 
interests, and the Yeomanry; while the 
merchants and traders chiefly elect the 
Representatives for the cities and bo- 
roughs; and thus it is, that all the various 
interests are represented in the Parliament 
of England.” Each class—the agricultural 
interest and the commercial interest—had 
its proper Representatives; the former 
elected by the landholders, for the coun- 
ties; the latter by the citizens and bur- 
gesses, for cities; and it was just and 
right that it should be so. It was to pre- 
serve this fair balance that he meant to 
propose his amendment. It appeared to 
him that in the course of these discus- 
sions he had heard his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters give their sanction to the same prin- 
ciple. He had heard the noble Lord who 
introduced the Bill say, that he de- 
sired the towns to have their proper 
share of Representation, but he did not 
wish them to interfere with the county 
Representation; and, on the 17th of last 
August, he was present when the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
declared, that one of the objects of Go- 
vernment was to diminish the influence of 
towns on county elections. But he had 
a still higher authority on this subject, 
namely, that of a noble and learned Lord 
in another place; who had said, in refer- 
ence to his having been formerly elected 
Knight of the Shire for the county of York 
—‘T can assure your Lordships, when I 
was put in nomination as a candidate to 
represent the county of York, I did not 
canvas the country gentlemen and the 
squires of the county ; for, although I was 
personally acquainted with a large por- 
tion of them, yet 1 knew that they were 
opposed to me; but I went to the manu- 
facturers, and to the merchants of Shef- 
field, and Leeds, and Huddersfield, for I 
knew that it was upon them that the 
result of the election would mainly de- 
pend.” If, therefore, under the old Con- 
stitution, such a result was to be expected, 
was there anything in the new one to pre- 
vent the same class of persons obtaining 
equal influence in the counties? It ap- 
peared that formerly the frecholders of 
Leeds and Sheffield, and the other large 
towns, were able to influence the return of 
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at least one of the Representatives of the 
county of York, and what was there in the 
present Bill to prevent the exercise of a 
similar influence? Indeed, was it not 
probable that the freeholders of these 
large towns would be able to exercise 
almost a complete control in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire? This was formerly 
one of the great causes of complaint 
under the present system, and the noble 
Lord, the Paymaster of the Forces, in 
bringing forward his Motion to give Re- 
presentatives to Leeds, Manchester, and 
Birmingham, particularly dwelt upon it. 
The noble Lord then said, that it was, 
rendering the county Members rather the 
Representatives of the great towns, than 
of the landed interest; and went on to 
suppose that a collision of interests might 
arise between the manufacturing interest 
of the county and the agricultural in- 
terest; and very pointedly asked, in that 
case, how it could be expected that the Re- 
presentative, whatever course he might pur- 
sue could give satisfaction to his constitu- 
ents? Under such circumstances, he 
would call upon the noble Lord to avoid 
a state of things which he himself so 
much deprecated. It was formerly ad- 
mitted by all Reformers, that the class of 
town freeholders prevented the county 
Representation being what it was originally 
intended to be, namely, the Representative 
of the landed interest. He said, then, if 
they were a bad class of voters for the 
counties, the objections formerly urged 
against them could be obviated, by letting 
them have votes in the towns with which 
they were connected, and with which they 
had common interests, instead of sending 
them into the county to vote, from which 
they had separate and distinct interests. 
He was confident the course the noble 
Lord recommended would lead to a result 
all were most anxious to avoid. He was 
perfectly well aware, that, on all great 
points, the interests of all classes were 
identical, and that that which tended to the 
injury of one class would also injure all 
other classes. But, at the same time, 
questions arose in which the interests of 
the agriculturists and the manufacturers 
were in some degree opposed to each other; 
and he was satisfied that throwing large 
bodies of town voters into the counties 
would tend to generate feelings of animo- 
sity. Hon. Members would recollect that, 
in the old Statutes respecting elections, 
there was nothing to compel residence, 
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and this was to continue to be the case 
with regard to the votes for counties ; and 
by this means a.class of non-resident town 
freeholders would be created. The non- 
resident freeman might have some interest 
in the corporation of which he was a 
Member, but the interest of the 40s. town 
freeholder in the county where his freehold 
was situated could not be very great. It 
was urged such a person ought not to 
vote for the town, because his interest in 
it was not great, and yet he was to be 
allowed to vote for the Representation of 
the county, with which he had no common 
interest whatever. It appeared to him 
that Ministers had been guilty of a great 
anomaly, when they permitted the occu- 
pier of a 102. house, from which he might 
be turned out at a short notice, to have a 
vote for the house because he had an 
interest in the town, and at the same time 
they refused a vote in the town to the 40s. 
town freeholder, who must at any rate be 
equally zealous for its prosperity. It was 
said, that this regulation had been intro- 
duced as a counterbalance to the 50. a- 
year tenants-at-will, but he was persuaded 
that class of persons were fully as intelli- 
gent and independent as the 10/. house- 
holder, or the 40s. freeholder, in the towns. 
By adopting the present course, an invi- 
dious distinction was made, which ought 
never toexist, and which it was the duty of 
the House to exert itself to prevent. He was 
satisfied that the feeling of dissatisfaction at 
the adoption of this principle, was daily 
gaining ground ; and if the Bill should pass 
into a law, and an election should follow, 
the complaints it would cause would 
compel an alteration, which it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to carry into 
effect, as the town interest would have a 
preponderating influence in that House. 
He contended, moreover, that this prin- 
ciple was entirely new to the Constitution, 
and at total variance with the spirit of our 
representative system. At presentthere were 
several thousand freeholders in the town 
of Leeds, who had a common interest 
with the town, but were to have no votes 
for it, and they would be enabled, from 
their number, to influence the return of 
Members for that riding of the county in 
which they resided. He was anxious to 
promote the interests of the manufacturing 
and commercial classes, but he should be 
sorry to do that at the expense of the 
landed interests ; at any rate, he desired 
to prevent anything like a feeling of jea- 
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lousy growing up between them. He was 
confident that the clause now under con- 
sideration would lead to nothing but con- 
fusion. A fair balance ought to be struck 
between the agricultural and the commercial 
interests, and whatever number of Repre- 
sentatives was given to the agricultural 
interest, should be given to that alone. 
He did not submit this proposition in 
any spirit of hostility to the Bill, but as a 
means of improving it, and he had drawn 
it up after a similar clause in the Scotch 
Bill. He trusted that he should on that 
account have the support of the learned 
Lord Advocate and his friends, for, if the 
principle be good in one case, it must be 
also good in the other. He should con- 
clude by moving, that, in the 24th clause, 
all the words be omitted after the words 
“to serve in any future Parliament,” for 
the purpose of inserting words to the effect, 
“that no title to vote for the election of a 
Knight of the Shire should be conferred 
by any property situate within the limits 
of a borough, which should, by the provi- 
sion of this Bill, or otherwise, return a 
Member or Members to serve in Parlia- 
ment; and that every man scized of free- 
hold lands and tenementsof the clear yearly 
value to him of 40s. above all rents and 
charges, situate within the limits of a 
borough, returning a Member or Members 
to Parliafhent, should have the right to 
vote in the election of Members for such 
borough.” 

Lord John Russell: while he rose to 
oppose this amendment, admitted, that it 
was one which might be fairly proposed in 
the spirit of making a change in the Re- 
presentation of the country, and that it 
was a fair point for discussion when they 
were considering that subject. The hon. 
and learned Member, in proposing this 
amendment, seemed to proceed on the 
notion, which had the sanction indeed of 
such authorities as Blackstone, Whitclocke, 
and other writers on our Representative 
system, but which was not borne out by 
the practical constitution of that House, 
that the boroughs represented the trade 
and commerce, and the counties the agri- 
cultural interests of the country. If they 
were to proceed on that notion, they 
should confine the Members of which that 
House would be constituted to those large 
cities and towns only which were the seats 
of trade and commerce and to the counties. 
But they pursued a different course, and it 
was probable that they might attain the 
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same end by different means. While 
the agricultural interest would be repre- 
sented by the Members for the agricultural 
counties, it would also have the Mem- 
bers for all the boroughs situate in those 
counties whose population had been made 
up by the addition of the surrounding 
districts, and which boroughs would be 
likely to send no Members to that House 
but such as were friendly to the agricul- 
tural interest. He thought, therefore, that 
the hon. Member might very fairly be said 
to reason in a false assumption, when he 
took the county Members as the sole Re- 
presentatives of the agricultural interest, 
and the borough Members as alone 
representing the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests. For instance, if they 
looked at a town near them, Guildford, 
which was surrounded by an agricultural 
district, and which did not contain any 
manufactories, they might very reasonably 
assume that the landed interest would have 
great weight there. He thought, therefore, 
that, as the Bill stood at present, the agri- 
cultural interest had no cause for com- 
plaint. The proposition of the hon. and 
learned Member would have the effect of 
deteriorating and injuring the borough 
constituencies. It would also tend to 
create a division and a feeling of jealousy 
between the agricultural and manufactu- 
ring interests, the union and combination 
of which alone should be the object of the 
Legislature. In the end also, the effect 
of it would be to produce too great a pre- 
ponderance ef the landed interests in that 
House. Again, in a city or borough 
where the constituency was not very large, 
it would introduce a system of splitting 
land into small freeholds for the purpose 
of promoting particular interests, It was 
not probable that a man who had property 
in a county, would divide it for the purpose 
of making votes, as the number of votes 
would be so great as to prevent any 
number he could create from having any 
material effect on an election. The very 
reverse, however, would be the case in 
towns, and the smaller they were, the 
greater effect it would, of course, have. 
These were some of the evils he appre- 
hended if the hon. and learned Member’s 
Motion was carried ; and, besides, he feared 
that the further effect of it would be ulti- 
mately to divide the agricultural from the 
manufacturing interests, which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman himself was so 
anxious to avoid. The hon, and learned 
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Member had alluded to an opinion which 
he (Lord John Russell) had formerly given. 
He was now, however, ready to admit, that 
he thought Members for a county were 
totally inadequate to represent the com- 
plicated interests of both town and country ; 
but, as it was proposed that the large 
towns were to have Members of their own, 
and there was to be a class of small 
boroughs in which both interests might be 
blended, he was anxious that the county 
Representation should not be exclusively 
confined to an agricultural constituency. 
He apprehended that this union of inter- 
ests was one of the most desirable objects 
to be obtained, so that Members in that 
House should not consider themselves as 
attached wholly to one particular class of 
constituents. If it was determined that 
the county Members were to represent a 
rural constituency alone, and that they 
were to be opposed to the Members for 
the manufacturing and commercial classes, 
it was impossible that a legislative assem- 
bly, so constituted, could act with harmony, 
or pursue a consistent and straight forward 
course, calculated to advance the perma- 
nent interests of the country. The adop- 
tion of the amendment, so far from increas- 
ing the influence of the landed interest, 
would, he verily believed, lead to quite a 
contrary result, for the endeavour to make 
its Representatives prominent held them 
up to the jealousy of all other classes, who 
would consider it as their joint interest to 
reduce this comparative importance. On 
these grounds, he felt it his duty to resist 
the amendment proposed by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. 

Colonel Davies supported the amend- 
ment. He had already given his opinions 
for pursuing that course, and would not 
repeat them. It was very true that the 
agricultural and manufacturing interests 
should not be placed in a state of warfare ; 
but if this amendment was agreed to, he 
did not apprehend it would produce 
any such effect. He had heard with con- 
sidetable surprise one of the arguments 
made use of by the noble Lord. The 
noble Lord said, that if the votes of free- 
holders of the towns were confined to such 
places, it would give much influence to 
particular individuals, by dividing property 
for the purpose of creating votes; but this 
imaginary danger could not take place if 
he understood the 18th clause, for by it 
any life interest to be created must be of 
the amount of.10/, The noble Lord 
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further said, he wished that the county 
Members should not exclusively represent 
the agricultural community, although he 
inferred that the town Members were ex- 
clusively to represent the manufacturing 
and commercial interests. But did the 
noble Lord forget, that all the smaller free- 
holders of the towns were to vote for the 
counties ; and would not the same danger 
arise from creating freeholders in the town 
for that purpose, as for voting in the towns 
themselves? would not that increase the 
influence of towns, in an undue degree, 
over the return of county Members? ‘This 
evil, too, be it remembered, would be in- 
creased by the division of counties. It 
had been affirmed in the House, that the 
Members for one of the divisions of War- 
wick, and one also of Chester would be 
returned by the town interest almost ex- 
clusively. For these reasons, and for those 
he had before given, he should support 
the amendment. 

Mr. Hume said, the object of the amend- 
ment would go to disfranchise all the 
town voters in England, so far as regarded 
their votes for the counties. If such a 
proposition was carried either in that House, 
or in another place, the Bill had better be 
wholly given up. It was bad enough as 
it stood with respect to the 10/. franchise, 
and he entreated the Ministers not to listen 
to this proposition. He hoped they would 
not suffer themselves to be entrapped, for 
if this amendment was adopted it would 
still further tend to narrow the franchise. 
He was not surprised at this proposition, 
coming, asitdid, from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, but he was perfectly as- 
tonished to hear a Reformer like his hon. 
and gallant friend the member for Wor- 
cester support it. He would do all he 
could to resist the proposed amendment. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, that the 
amendment now proposed was not one of 
disfranchisement towards any class of 
voters, as it had been so mistakenly de- 
scribed by the hon. member for Middlesex, 
whose general observations displayed a total 
want of knowledge of the original clause, 
or of the amendment which had this even- 
ing been proposed by his hon. and learned 
friend. ‘The amendment involved no in- 
sidious proposition; it was one taken out 
of the noble Lord’s (Lord John Russell’s) 
own book in a former edition of the Re- 
form Bill; but it now appeared as if the 
hon. member for Middlesex considered 
that every thing whichat any time fell from 
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that noble Lord ought to have his support, 
while a similar proposition from that 
side of the House would meet with the 
marked and warm disapprobation of the 
hon. Member. The hon. Member cried 
out with a loud voice for the Bill, the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill; and 
yet when the noble authors of the Bill 
thought proper to change it, the hon. 
Member was equally loud in applaud- 
ing that change. The whole of the grounds 
taken by the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) in answer to the observations of 
the learned Gentleman who proposed the 
amendment, wereerroneous. Hishon.and 
learned friend (Mr. Praed) only contended 
that town freeholders should be permitted 
to vote for the towns or boroughs in which 
they lived, and not for the counties in 
which these towns might be situated, inas- 
much as such permission would tend to 
deluge the agricultural interests with voters 
in the manufacturing interest. It would, 
in fact, give the Representation of the 
counties in some instances into the hands 
of the town population, But one of the 
chief answers of the noble Lord to that 
plain proposition was, that to accede to 
the amendment would be to produce a 
separation between the agricultural and 
commercial voters. By his own Bill the 
noble Lord was taking rural populations 
of some miles in extent to make up the 
requisite number of voters in boroughs or 
towns now to have a new constituency. 
The severance of the agricultural from the 
manufacturing interest in the manner pro- 
posed by his hon. and learned friend was 
objected to by the noble Lord for the 
most extraordinary of all reasons, namely, 
because it wasnow too late forinvestigation. 
Because it was too late, was that House to 
give a very inadequate consideration to 
such an important subject? It was, how- 
ever, driven on to it, because it was the 
will and pleasure of the Government, and 
their supporters in that House, thaton they 
must go at all hazards. Why not give to 
the agricultural interest its fair share in 
the Representation of the country, and 
why deluge it with voters from the towns ? 
The noble Lords at the other side said at 
one time, that, with a view not to separate 
the manufacturing from the agricultural 
interest, we must give to town voters a right 
of voting for the counties in which such 
towns might be situated ; but if that prin- 
ciple were good for anything why not ap- 
ply it generally? Why separate and di- 

















vide counties to the exclusion of towns, 
and, by the very same Bill, mix up the Re- 
presentation of both together? It was 
said bythe noble Lord (Lord John Russell), 
that if the manufacturing voters in bo- 
roughs or towns were divided from the 
agricultural voters there would be a split- 
ting, and collision of interests; but why 
did the noble Lord take away the right 
of the 40s. freeholders, and thus preclude 
the right of occasional freeholds? Why 
should existing rights be cut down by a 
legislation which was inapt for its purpose, 
and which could in no degree eftect the 
object of the noble Lord? The noble 
Lord the Paymaster of the Forces, and the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, had used opposite arguments as to 
the right to be conferred upon towns to 
vote in the county Representation; the 
former contending that it would avoid a 
severance of interests in the large manufac- 
turing and agricultural towns, and the latter 
that the exclusion of town voters froma fran- 
chise in counties would be a great boon 
to the agricultural interest. These opin- 
ions were now, however, inverted in a cer- 
tain degree, no doubt, with a view to an- 
swer a very different purpose. The object 
evidently was, to do something at the ex- 
pense of the agricultural interest, for it 
was quite clear that the two noble Lords, 
who knew so much of the public meetings, 
could not receive graces and compliments, 
and write letters to the chairmen of such 
meetings, if they were not aware of what 
they said, which could only mean, in his 
opinion, the abandonment of the agricul- 
tural for the manufacturing interest. If 
justice were intended to be done, why give 
an undue preponderance to the towns and 
boroughs over the county constituency, 
or act e contra? He (Sir E. Sugden) 
would never consent to cut down any one 
40s. freehold right, unless, indeed, the so 
doing would confer an aggregate benefit 
upon the people at large. But it was said 
by the noble Lord, the Paymaster of the 
Forces, in justification of his views, only 
look at the many commercial towns not 
sending nor to send Members to Parlia- 
ment under this Bill, and would you ex- 
clude them from a share in the county Re- 
presentation? Why, that very argument 
would completely cut the ground from un- 
der the noble Lord, and prove the ne- 
cessity of adopting the proposed amend- 
ment. Ifcommercial towns were to have 
Representatives, let the constituency be 
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limited to the towns; but why should 
they be permitted to interfere with the 
counties? The inhabitants being free- 
holders of commercial towns not having 
separate Representatives had « right to 
vote for counties; but, in the name of 
common sense, let that not be made an ar- 
gument for deluging the county with the 
town Representation. ‘Take Brighton, a 
town with which most hon. Members were 
acquainted, as an example. While 
Brighton had no distinct Representatives 
he never objected to the great body of its 
freeholders having votes for the county. 
But now that Brighton was to have its own 
Representatives, why should the voters 
have a double privilege for the town and 
county. It really appeared, however, as 
if whatever changes were proposed by his 
Majesty's Government in the various 
editions of their Bill must be right, while 
every suggestion which came from their op- 
ponents was to be received with distrust and 
disapprobation. Inthe Reform Bill first pro- 
posed by the noble Lord, the Paymaster of 
the Forces, the amendment now under con- 
sideration formed apart of it and was stated 
by the noble Lord to have been intended 
as a great boon to the agricultural interest. 
Why then the sudden and unaccountable 
alteration? ‘The noble Lords had another 
purpose to answer, ashehad already stated, 
and no change could they propose which 
which would not meet with the approba- 
tion and obtain the vote of the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex. If the Government 
wished to cut down the 40s. freeholders, 
let them at least bring in a proper clause 
to effect their object, but as the whole 
Bill now stood, it must work the most 
decided injury to the counties. Under 
such circumstances, he would not at that 
late hour detain the House longer than by 
declaring his entire concurrence in the 
amendment of his hon. and learned friend. 

Lord Althorp said, that this question 
had been fully debated on previous oc- 
casions, and was fully decided upon by 
large majorities. The object of the clause 
as it now stood was not to deluge counties 
with town constituencies, for the law as it 
existed at present gave the right of voting 
to freeholders in towns for the counties in 
which they were situated. In fact, taking 
part of these rights away, they diminished 
the influence of towns in the return of 
county Members in proportion to the 
number of freeholders, who by right of oc- 
cupancy would vote for the town, and not 
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for the county. The Ministers did not 
intend proposing any clause, neither had 
they ever done so, which would deprive a 
man possessed of property of the right of 
voting in virtue of that property wherever it 
might be situated; the very contrary was 
their decided object. He had frequently 
said, and he said so now, that the object 
of this clause in the Bill was pro tanto to 
give an advantage to the agricultural in- 
terest, but not an undue advantage as 
against any other in the state. He con- 
tended that the very clause they were now 
discussing would increase the agricultural 
voters; but that could be no reason why 
Gentlemen opposite should complain of 
the increased number of voters in towns, 
If in every case the towns were to be ex- 
cluded from voting (in right of freehold 
property) for counties, then he felt con- 
vinced that considerable injury would be 
inflicted upon them. Upon these grounds 
he supported the clause as it stood. He 
hoped the House would not now change 
their opinions on the subject, and, therefore, 
he trusted, they would reject the amend- 
ment, 

Sir Robert Peel said, he would support 
the amendment if it were only because it 
simplified the right of voting, and would 
prevent boroughs from interfering in and 
influencing the returns for counties. He 
wished that whoever had a right of vot- 
ing for property situated in a town or bo- 
rough should exercise his franchise in such 
town or borough, and let a similar right 
be exercised by county voters for the coun- 
ties only. The hon. member for Middle- 
sex expressed a great alarm that the 
amendment was wholly to exclude town 
voters from voting in the county, and it 
appeared as if that very alarm had taken 
away his power of reasoning upon this sub- 
ject. Ifthe hon. Member had read the 
clauses which regulated the right of voting 
he would have found that they took away 
all the right of voting for counties, for all 
freeholds situated in towns except those 
under 10/. value, and the non-resident 
freeholders. Oh, but the hon. Member, 
though a county Representative never 
deigned to ask the yeomen, thecountry gen- 
tlemen, or squires, for their votes; no, no, 
he depended upon the town voters, and 
was exactly “the great sublime” he drew 
of a county Representative. On the other 
hand, however, those Gentlemen who sat 
on the Opposition side of the House con- 
sidered the hon. Member to be rather a 
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mockery of a county Representative; and 
therefore they objected to deluging the 
counties with town constituencies. The 
simple argument used by the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell), in justification of the 
clause as it now stood, was, it would pre- 
vent the severance of the agricultural and, 
manufacturing interests, and that by blend- 
ing them both together they would be con- 
sulting the interest ofall. But that was a 
proposition to which he could not accede, 
for it was directly opposed to the common 
sense and justice of the case, as well as 
to the view of it which had been so often 
stated by the noble Lord the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He must say, in illus- 
tration of his view upon this point, as well 
as in support of the amendment of his hon. 
and learned friend (Mr. Praed), give to 
the man of property in Leeds a right of 
voting for Leeds, but do not by way ofa 
most extraordinary amalgamation, give 
him also a right of voting for the county 
of York. The neat and clear speech just 
now made by his hon. and learned friend 
(Sir E. Sugden) left him indeed nothing 
to add, and he would not weaken its force 
by any further observations, 

Mr. Ramsden opposed the amendment, 
because in his view, it would tend to sever 
the agricultural from the manufacturing 
interest, to which he would never be a 
party. 

Mr. Praed said, the hon. member for 
Middlesex was altogether mistaken in 
either thinking or stating that the object of 
his amendment was to disfranchise any 
portion of the people. On the contrary, 
he was willing to extend enfranchisement 
where it might be just and necessary to do 
so, and if towns of consequence were not 
represented, he would gladly assist them 
in obtaining Representatives ; and he ap- 
prehended his amendment would facilitate 
that object, by laying it down asa principle 
that towns were to have Representatives 
exclusively to themselves. He perfectly 
understood the appeal which had been 
made to the sense of the country; and he 
could assure the hon. Member (Mr. Hume) 
that he had taken considerable pains to 
make himself acquainted with the state of 
public feeling, and he had found it to be 
exactly as he had represented it. 

Lord Milton contended that the amend- 
ment would tend to the disfranchisement of 
certain voters which he should wish to find 
increased rather than diminished. He 
said disfranchisement, because it was often 
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considered that a vote for the county was 
more valuable than a vote for the town or 
borough. Besides that, all the freehold- 
ers in the old boroughs had a right to vote 
for the counties, by virtue of their free- 
holds, independent of their rights as bur- 
gesses or citizens. These votes such per- 
sons would entirely lose under certain cir- 
cumstances of residence and value. If, 
indeed, the amendment were confined to 
the new boroughs, he did not think it 
would be so objectionable as it appeared 
to him in its present form. 

Sir George Clerk could not bring him- 
self to believe that any injury would be 
done to any party by acceding to the 
amendment of his hon. and _ learned 
friend. There was evidently a total dis- 
crepancy, a total variation of principle, 
between the English and Scotch Bills as 
to the borough Representation; for while 
it was sought in England to throw the 
town constituency into the counties, it 
was to be limited in Scotland to the voters 
in the towns, who were to have nothing 
to do with the county Representation. 
The learned Lord Advocate had expressly 
stated that when he introduced the Scotch 
Reform Bill, and therefore,would to-night 
claim the honour of the learned Lord’s vote 
for the amendment, in order to maintain 
the consistency of the learned Lord. 

The Lord Advocate denied that he 
should be guilty of any inconsistency in 
voting for this clause of the English Bill, 
and voting for confining the town voters in 
Scotland to the towns, because at present 
the borough voters in Scotland had no 
right to vote for county Members, but the 
freeholders in the English boroughs al- 
ways possessed that right. There was 
therefore, no analogy between the right 
of voting either for towns or counties in 
England and Scotland, besides in England 
no right of voting by ‘a superiority” ex- 
isted as it did in the county Representation 
of Scotland. 

SirGeorge Clerk said, that the learned 
Lord’s right of voting for him for the 
county of Edinburgh was entirely owing 
to “a superiority” which he had in a street 
of Edinburgh. 

The Lord Advocate denied that his right 
of voting was owing to any such “ superi- 
ority,” and on a future occasion he hoped 
he should be able to prove it to the satis- 
faction of the hon. Baronet. 

Sir Robert Peel was led to believe, from 
the observations which he had just heard, 
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that there was a sort of compromise in this 
affair, and that the learned Lord Advocate 
was only shadowing out the image of 
what the new Representation in Scotland 
would be when the new Reform Bill should 
become the law of the land. 

The House divided on the Amendment, 
Ayes 90; Noes 181—Majority 91. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 2, 1832. 


MINUTES.] Bills. Committed; Arbitration. Read a second 
time ; Embezzlements Prevention. 

Petitions presented. By Lord CLoncurry, from Knocks- 
mark and Colmelling, in the County of Meath, against the 
Tithe System. 


Poor Laws.] Lord Teynham begged 
leave to ask the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack ; if he had any intention 
of proposing, on behalf of his Majesty’s 
Government, in the course of the present 
Session to appoint a Commission for the 
purpose of inquiring into the present state 
of the agricultural population, with a view 
to some improvement or amelioration 
of the Poor-laws, and for the purpose of 
providing employment for agricultural 
labourers. 

The Lord Chancellor replied, that he 
had it in his power to say, that it was the 
intention of his Majesty’s Government, 
before they brought in any measure of re- 
lief or improvement, to issue a Commis- 
sion for the purpose of inquiring into the 
practical operation of the Poor-laws, and 
the different modes in which they were 
acted on in the several parishes through- 
out the country. Whether that Commis- 
sion would embrace all the objects re- 
commended by the noble Baron, he was 
not-prepared to say; but he thought it 
would afford such information as would, 
in a great degree, facilitate the task of 
legislation on the Poor-laws. As _ he 
was on his legs, he would state, that, when 
first he heard of the proposition of his 
Majesty’s Government issuing this Com- 
mission, he had doubts and difficulties on 
his mind as to its practicability and effi- 
ciency; but, on consideration, these ob- 
jections were removed, and he now was of 
opinion that the best results might be ex- 
pected from it. 

Lord Ellenborough regretted that this im- 
portant question was put while so few noble 
Lords were in the House, as he thought 
the subject ought to receive the fullest and 








and most general consideration, He 
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could not forbear expressing his apprehen- 
sion that the issuing of a Commission 
would have the effect of retarding instead 
of hastening, such remedies as were so 
much required in the operation of the 
Poor-laws—remedies which the country 
so anxiously looked for; and he could but 
feel, if such a delay took place, that the ex- 
pectations of the people which had been 
excited by the declarations of his Majesty’s 
Ministers last Session, would be most 
grievously disappointed. It was said, in 
the month of June last, that the Session 
should not close without some measure 
being submitted to Parliament, but that 
it was impossible anything effective could 
be done until the surplus population was 
removed. He had heard of no steps to 
effect that object, and now it seemed that 
no specific measure was prepared, and the 
country had to look to the uncertain pro- 
ceedings and dilatory results of a Com- 
mission. 

The Lord Chancellor had certainly made 
the remark relating to the surplus rural 
population alluded to by the noble Lord, 
but, whatever anxiety he might have per- 
sonally felt to have seen the question of 
the Poor-laws brought by his Majesty’s 
Government before Parliament, or to have 
been the organ of submitting a measure 
for their improvement, it was utterly im- 
possible that he could have devoted his 
mind to the subject, as, since the close of 
the Session, he had been occupied with 
his other duties without any intermission. 
During the long vacation he had not more 
than nine days respite, and during the 
Christmas holydays he had not such a 
portion of time to spare as was sufficient 
for its due consideration. He believed 
that the noble Baron would find himself 
mistaken in supposing that the issuing of 
the Commission would retard the Bill of 
Relief beyond the present Session. In his 
opinion it would not ; and though he did 
not wish to pledge himself on the point, he 
thought he could assure the House that a 
bill for the better regulation of the Poor- 
laws would certainly be laid on their 
Lordships’ Table before their separation. 

Lord Ellenborough said, if a Commis- 
sion was to be appointed, he had no desire 
to urge it to a hurried decision. He was 
quite sure that all the discussions would 
receive very powerful assistance from the 
noble and learned Lord, who had applied 
his mind to the subject for many years. 
The Marquis of Salisbury would pro- 
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mise if the Government would give a 
distinct pledge to appoint a Commission, 
and legislate upon its report, to abstain 
from calling the attention of their Lordships 
to the subject. But as it was one of para- 
mount importance, and to the settlement 
of which all classes of the people were 
anxiously looking, if the pledge was not 
given he should feel himself called upon 
to submit a Motion on the subject. He 
hoped, however, that the Ministers were 
serious in their intentions, and he should 
prefer that the measure of relief should 
originate with them. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that not only 
was his Majesty’s Government disposed to 
issue the Commission, but it had taken 
some steps, in the course of the last fort- 
night, towards preparing it, and the only 
difficulty in the way at present was to 
find efficient persons who would act gra- 
tuitously. 

Lord Ellenborough hoped that no im- 
prudent notions of economy would deprive 
the country of an efficient Commission. 
He thought that it would be folly to em- 
ploy less able men without payment, if 
more able men could be had for money. 
The Government ought to have only one 
object in view, the nomination of an able 
and effective Commission, and the collec- 
tion of a body of the best information 
which could possibly be obtained. 

Lord Teynham expressed his gratifica- 
tion at the information his question had 
elicited from the noble and learned Lord. 
If Parliament and the country acted to- 
gether, and competent persons were ap- 
pointed, he had no doubt important and 
most beneficial improvements would be the 
consequence. 


Emigration. 


Emicration.] Lord E£llenborough 
begged leave to inquire from the noble 
Viscount, if any paper could be laid be- 
fore the House which would afford a view 
of the progress of emigration for the last 
two years. 

Viscount Goderich said, he would make 
inquiries, and if such documents were in 
his office, he did not anticipate any objec- 
tion to the producing of them. 

The Earl of Carnavon wished to know 
if his Majesty’s Government had it in 
view to propose any legislative measures 
for the facilitating of emigration. He 
wished to know if a plan which was men- 
tioned some time since was still to be 
pursued, by which it was contemplated to 
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allow parishes to mortgage the Poor-rates 
for the purpose of raising a fund to de- 
fray the expense of removing to the colo- 
nies the superabundant population. 

Viscount Goderich said, that it was not 
the intention of his Majesty’s Government 
to propose to Parliament this Session the 
same bill which was submitted last year. 
Many practical objections were taken to 
it at the time, which, on consideration, ap- 
peared to himto be just and reasonable. 
He had, therefore, declined renewing the 
bill; nor was it either his intention. to 
propose any measure similar to that men- 
tioned by the Noble Earl. Indeed, he 
did not think that a necessity would arise 
for the Government going out of its way to 
afford pecuniary assistance to those per- 
sons disposed to emigrate, as the number 
of voluntary emigrants to the Canadas had 
considerably increased within the last 
year, and he was happy to say, that their 
settlement had been attended with the 
most beneficial effects, both as regarded 
themselves, and the places where they were 
located. The voluntary emigration last 
year from England and Ireland was nearly 
double that of any former year; and he 
repeated that it was with much satisfac- 
tion he had it in his power to say, that the 
people who had gone out had _ benefited 
themselves and the country which they 
had adopted. Notwithstanding the im- 
mense influx, the price of labour had not 
fallen in the Canadas, and there was still 
plenty of good land and profitable occu- 
pation for those industrious persons who 
sought it. 

The Marquis of Lansdown thought, that 
the good example set in some parishes in 
the west of England had induced other 
parishes to afford the same encouragement 
to emigration. The expense of transport 
was now materially reduced, and, therefore, 
no measure similar to the billof last Ses- 
sion was called for. 

The Earl of Carnarvon begged to ask, 
further, whether a rate made for the pur- 
pose of facilitating emigration from any 
parish was not illegal, and if the Law 
Courts would not order it to be quashed 
on application to them. 

The Marquis of Lansdown replied, there 
was no doubt that if the whole of the 
rate-payers agreed to discharge the rate 
they could do so, but as the law at present 
stood, if any one of the rate-payers ob- 
ected, it was illegal. 


Emigration. 
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Promotion or AwnatomicaL Scr- 
ENCE.] The Duke of Sussex: My Lords 
—I have the honour to present to your 
Lordships the humble Petition of the Pre- 
sident and the Commonalty of the Faculty 
of Physic in London, praying your Lord- 
ships’ serious and immediate attention, to 
enacting some legislative measure for the 
promotion of the study of anatomy, and 
which they humbly submit, may be mate- 
rially aided by the repeal of the act for 
the dissection and anatomy of murderers, 
and by allowing the opening of the body 
of any individual, provided he should not 
have expressed any wish to the contrary 
previous to his death, or that his relations 
should not evince any objection on the 
subject. The petitioners assure your Lord- 
ships, that in applying to your right hon. 
House, they are not prompted by any 
motives of interest, either in their indivi- 
dual or corporate capacity, but solely by 
their wish to promote the objects of huma- 
nity and the welfare of society. From the 
great anxiety that has been expressed by 
the public on this most interesting sub- 
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ject, I do not conceive that a petition of 


greater importance could come before your 
Lordships, nor one in which society in 
general is more particularly interested. 
Your petitioners state, and they state it 
rightly, that towards the improvement of 
physic and surgery no study can contribute 
so much as that of anatomy; that in their 
examination of applicants to practice, it is 
one of the peculiar branches in which they 
make the most minute and strict inquiries, 
requiring the applicants to be well ac- 
quainted with it. Indeed, such is the 
advantage which has already been derived 
from the improvement of medical science 
in this line of study, that, comparing the 
value of life as now estimated to what it 
was 100 years ago, it has absolutely 
doubled. In proof of this argument, I 
have only to refer your Lordships to the 
books of the various insurance offices. 
Not only, my Lords, is the study of this 
science enjoined by the Faculty from which 
I present this petition, and by all similar 
institutions in various parts of this empire, 
but the law of the land visits with punish- 
meut any person who may mismanage his 
patient through ignorance of his art; and 
yet, at the same time that it thus requires 
the student to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with his profession, it, by another 
law, prohibits the means by which he may 
acquire such information ; for, bythe com- 
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mon law of this country, it is a misde- 
meanour for any one to have a dead body 
in his house, unless the person had died 
under his roof. I am glad to have my 
noble and learned friend—if he will allow 
me to call him so—(Lord Eldon) listening 
to my statement, as I delayed presenting 
the petition until there was a full attend- 
ance in the house, and that I might be 
assisted by the knowledge of learned Lords, 
so far as to set me right if I make any 
erroneous statement. I repeat, then, my 
Lords, that there are several trials upon 
record, which show that practitioners, as 
well as students, have been prosecuted for 
having dead bodies in their houses, and 
have suffered the punishment either of fine 
or imprisonment for such misdemeanour. 
As to that part of the petition which goes 
to repeal the Statute against murderers, | 
cannot say I go the full length which is 
prayed for in the petition, but I am most 
anxious, my Lords, to go along with the 
feelings of the public; I do not wish to 
wound those of any man, and I respect 
the motives of those who may think dif- 
ferently from me on the subject, but still 
I do think, my Lords, that all classes of 
society, especially the lower, will be bene- 
fited by some legislative enactment on 
this most important subject, which might 
be passed after due consideration, and 
bearing in mind, that no one is to be sub- 
jected to any act which militates against 
his feelings, and is at variance with a due 
sense of decency and propriety. In the 
year 1745, the surgeons were separated 
from the Barbers’ Company by royal char- 
ter, and from that time the science has 
gradually improved, and the members who 
now compose that body are persons of as 
high education as in any other profession ; 
many of them possess every qualification 
suited to a gentleman and a scholar. To 
such persons, my Lord, it is a subject of 
deep regret that, obliged as they are to 
prosecute their studies for the benefit of 
mankind, they are reduced not only to act 
contrary to the laws, but also to come in 
contact with persons of the lowest and 
vilest class, such as those who, by a vul- 
gar appellation, are called ‘* body-snatch- 
ers;” who, proceeding from one crime to 
another, acquire such total disregard for 
all moral propriety, that, for the sake of 
lucre, they commit the crime of sacrilege 
and robbery, and at last finish by the 
foulest of crimes —~ that of murder—for 
the sole purpose of turning the body of 
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the sufferer to their own private gains. 
Indeed, my Lords, I cannot conceive a 
more dreadful state of things; and recol- 
lecting what I myself heard on the trials 
of certain individuals on a late occasion, I 
cannot conceal my own feelings while pre- 
senting this petition, which, permit me, 
my Lords, to observe, is presented for the 
benefit of the poor much more than of the 
rich. Your Lordships, as well as myself, 
if we are in want either of surgical or me- 
dical advice, shall, no doubt, be able to pay 
persons well instructed in their profession, 
and who for want of the means in this 
country have been compelled to pursue 
their studies abroad; while the poorer 
classes of society, and your army and navy, 
will have to seek for assistance at the hands 
of ignorant and ill-educated persons, who 
will mangle their bodies, and injure their 
constitutions, from want of that scientific 
knowledge of the art, which, if the present 
system be continued, they will be pre- 
cluded from obtaining; and yet I have 
been startled by an observation which an 
individual made to me, that there was 
something disgraceful in a member of a 
scientific body taking share in the sentence 
pronounced against such a criminal. But, 
my Lords, Ido think that the public at 
large are not fully aware of the object of 
that Statute which was passed in the reign 
of George 2nd, and which was intended 
specifically to prevent any chance of Chris- 
tian burial to a murderer. In all other 
executions a part of the melancholy cere- 
mony consists in reading the burial service 
to the criminal previous to his being 
launched into eternity, after which his 
body is delivered over to his friends or 
relations, who bury him at their own plea- 
sure. In the case of murder this service 
is totally omitted; and with criminals of 
that class, after execution, they are sen- 
tenced to be dissected and anatomized— 
in other words, the body to be separated, 
and made into anatomical preparations, 
which precludes any possibility of its re- 
ceiving Christian burial; and this I take 
to be the meaning of the law. To show 
your Lordships in what little esteem sur- 
gery was generally held, I have only to 
quote an Act of Parliament passed in the 
reign of Henry 3rd, when the barbers and 
surgeons were classed as one company, 
and when they were allowed four bodies 
a-year, which they might obtain of felons 
who were executed—-a small number in- 
deed in those days, and which now would 
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be considered totally insufficient, when we 
have upwards of 2,000 students learning 
the profession in this city alone. I there- 
fore pray, my Lords, that the prayer of 
the petitioners may be taken into your 
Lordships’ most serious consideration, to 
the end that measures may be adopted, 
under the sanction of the Legislature, to 
secure the means of facilitating the study 
of anatomy in particular, and the science 
of medicine in general. 

The Earl of Eldon stated, that the illus- 
trious Duke had given a correct descrip- 
tion of the law on the subject to which he 
had referred, but it was one thing to give 
up for dissection the bodies of those con- 
senting, and quite another to say that the 
bodies of those who had not consented, or 
whose surviving relatives evinced any 
repugnance should be dissected. He 
agreed with much that had fallen from 
the illustrious Peer by whom the petition 
had been presented, and with many of the 
sentiments which it contained, fully assent- 
ing to the assertion that the state of 
public feeling on the subject throughout 
the country demanded that some change 
should be immediately made in the law. 

The Duke of Sussex said, I have heard 
with extreme pleasure what has just fallen 
from my noble and learned friend—if he 
will allow me to call him so—and I am 
very glad to find my opinions confirmed 
by him. I am sincerely anxious that this 
subject should occupy your Lordships’ 
cool and attentive consideration. I am, 
as I have already said, most anxious that 
the feelings of individuals should be, 
as much as possible, consulted, and that 
some measure should be adopted which 
shall promote the legitimate objects the 
surgeons have in view, and, at the same 
time, accord with the general feelings of 
mankind. My noble and learned friend 
has adverted to declarations made before 
death by persons respecting the ex- 
amination or dissection of their bodies. I 
myself have madea provision of that nature. 
I have directed that, after death, my body 
shall be opened and examined, for I have 
some reason to think that there is a pecu- 
liarity in my conformation, the knowledge 
of which may possibly serve the interests of 
science. For more than forty years I was 
afflicted with a complaint of which I have 
lately gotten rid, and I have, therefore, 
directed that my body be submitted to 
examination—not to gratify animpertinent 
or idle curiosity, but to such scientific 
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examination as may be required for ex- 
plaining so remarkable a circumstance as 
that to which I have just adverted. In 
framing a measure such as that which the 
present condition of society and of science 
requires, no man can more earnestly 
desire than I do that the delicacy of 
family feeling should not be outraged; 
but it is competent for individuals to take 
measures on the subject. I have made the 
provisions of which I speak, and I wish 
others may seriously consider the propriety 
of acting in a similar manner, in the full 
persuasion that were such a practice fre- 
quent, the necessity of adopting other 
means to procure anatomical subjects 
would be nearly obviated. As a religious 
man, I look with confidence to that im- 
mortality, in which I may possibly re- 
member, not without satisfaction, that my 
mortal remains here have been made use- 
ful to those of my fellow-creatures who 
may have been left still longer in this 
world ; and, in quitting this state of exist- 
ence, it may be some consolation to me 
to feel that, even after death, my bodily 
frame may advance that which I always 
desired during my life—the good of my 
fellow men. I beg leave now to present 
to your Lordships a petition, to the same 
effect as the one I have already presented, 
from theteachers and studentsof the School 
of Anatomy in Webb-street, Southwark ; 
and I cannot sit down without expressing 
my full conviction, that if some arrange- 
ments be not speedily made, you will drive 
the study of anatomy altogether from this 
country, and compel our medical men to 
resort to foreign countries for that inform- 
ation which they ought to be able to 
obtain at home. 
Petitions to lie on the Table. 
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Russtan-Dutcn Loan.] Lord Wynford 
said, in addressing their Lordships, pur- 
suant to his Motion, he was desirous of 
relieving himself at the outset from the 
imputation of possessing an intention to 
make the situation of Holland more un- 
easy than he feared it already was. If he 
apprehended that his Motion would have 
the effect of detaching Russia from the in- 
terests of that country, he should be al- 
most inclined to forego the task he had 
imposed upon himself—of bringing under 
the consideration of their Lordships the 
convention relating to the Russian-Dutch 
Loan, and likewise the manner in which 
that had lately been acted upon. He was 
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fully persuaded that the interests of Holland 
were inseparably bound up in those of 
England. It had long been taught in 
this country, as one of the principles of 
English policy, that it was necessary, to 
insure the permanence of the condition in 
which Europe was at present placed, that 
the independence of Holland should be 
maintained. He would not go so far 
as to assert that it was necessary for the 
independence of England that Holland 
should be supported in the maintenance 
of her independence, because England was 
sufficiently able to assert her own free- 
dom; but he must express his entire con- 
cordance with the opinion which had been 
expressed on a former occasion, that it 
was a most important consideration to 
England that Holland should be supported. 
For himself, he never thought of that 
country but with feelings of attachment 
and affection. To her England mainly 
owed the establishment of the system 
under which her liberties had so long 
flourished. From the throne of Holland 
had the glorious deliverer of Protestantism 
William the 3rd, mounted the throne of 
England. That Monarch had stepped 
from her shores to rid Englishmen from 
the horrors of despotism and Popery. He 
could not forget either that, at the acces- 
sion of the illustrious family who now 
filled the throne of these realms, Holland 
had evinced the greatest promptitude to 
support their claims, and he could never 
for a moment contemplate the possibility 
that a King of Great Britain, of the House 
of Brunswick, would ever assent to the 
commission of an act by which Holland 
would be injured. He could not also but 
recall to their Lordships’ memory the fact, 
that at the Rebellion in 1745, Holland had 
sent troops to this country to assist in 
putting down the Pretender; and although, 
in reply to these proofs of her devotion 
to this country, it might be urged that she 
at length took part in the continental 
struggle against Great Britain, yet it 
ought, at the same time, to be recollected 
that she was then at the mercy of France, 
and was compelled to act as she did by the 
overpowering influence of that country. 
Previous to that event, however, he allowed 
she had been misled by the arguments of the 
American Envoy, who was deputed to obtain 
her alliance against England, in the con- 
test with the colonies, but he verily believed 
she had been induced solely by mis-state- 
ments to enter into the union which was 
VOL, iX. {25 
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formed against this country. In despite, 
however, “of these objections, he did not 
for one moment conceive that it would be 
denied, the interest of Great Britain de- 
manded that Holland should be strength- 
ened and defended; and the principle of 
gratitude also strongly supported her 
claims. In upholding her pretensions, 
however, he must beg to have it distinctly 
understood, that he was by no means 
anxious to have it believed that he wished 
this country to be burthened with pay- 
ments on her behalf, at a period of so 
much financial difficulty to herself; and 
he was much less desirous to see these 
payments continued, when it was quite 
obvious that Holland derived no benefit 
whatever from them, the treaty ander 
which they were stipulated having become 
null. But what he objected to was, that 
at a period when the finances of this 
country were in such a condition as to 
render it a matter of some doubt how long 
she would be able to continue to liquidate 
her own debts, she continued to pay the 
debts of others for which, in his conscien- 
tious opinion, he thoughthernolonger liable. 
Before, however, he called their Lordships’ 
attention to the grounds on which he had 
adopted those sentiments which he should 
that night feel it to be his duty respect- 
fully to submit to their Lordships, he 
would briefly advert to the circumstances 
under which the treaty was entered into. 
In the year 1814, Holland, as well as the 
rest of Europe was just delivered from the 
power of France. On that account, the first 
of the treaties to which he should find it 
necessary to direct attention was entered 
into, and by that it was stipulated that 
the colonies possessed by the Dutch at the 
commencement of the late war, and cap- 
tured by the English in the course of it, 
should be returned to Holland, with the 
exception: of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Essequibo, Demerara, and Berbice. In a 
subsequent treaty, that principle was car- 
ried further, and the provisions for that 
purpose were afterwards fulfilled. At the 
time when this treaty was in agitation, ob- 
servations were made as to the right 
which was possessed by England to the 
colonies which were given up by the treaty. 
It was said, that being taken during a 
period of war with Holland, they became 
the property of England by right of con- 
quest, and being at the disposal of Eng- 
land and her allies, Holland was conse- 
quently not possessed of any right to 
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make stipulations for their restoration. 
But to these objections Lord Castlereagh 
gave a triumphant reply at the time, for 
Holland being an unwilling enemy, it was 
totally unjust to retain colonies which had 
been captured from an enemy so circum- 
stanced. It would have been better to 
have restored to her the whole of her 
colonies than to have retained them under 
such circumstances, when it was obvious 
that it was impossible for this country to 
treat Holland as an enemy with any 
shadow of justice. The moment her in- 
dependence was restored to her, justice 
demanded that her colonies should alse 
be restored to her, unless she consented 
to receive a compensation in lieu of them, 
which by the Treaty of 1814 she consented 
todo; and in consequence a portion of them 
was regularly transferred to Great Britain. 
By that treaty, however, his Majesty, in 
consideration of retaining these colonies, 
agreed to take upon himself the charge 
of erecting and maintaining certain fort- 
resses for the security of the Netherlands ; 
England also took upon herself part of the 
debt of Holland. The consideration given by 
England to Holland for her colonics, was 
the payment of 3,000,000/, sterling, and 
the guarantee that Belgium should become 
an integral part of Holland. The king of 
Prussia also consented, on her giving up 
some provinces in Germany to him, that 
Luxemburg should become an integral 
portion of her territory. In conformity 
with such stipulations, nothing could be 
more indisputable than that whenever 
Holland should lose Belgium and Lux- 
emburg, then her German provinces 
should be restored to her, and England 
should give her back the colonies taken 
under the treaty—at least, whenever Bel- 
gium should be lost to the Duteh through 
any act or omission to which England 
and Russia might be parties. He did not 
mean to say, that, under all circumstances, 
England was bound to secure to Holland 
the sovereignty of Belgium; but of this 
there could not be the slightest doubt, that 
England and Russia were at least bound 
not todo any act, or fall into any omission, 
tending to deprive Holland of that for 
which she had paid such an enormous 
price. Ife would not trouble their Lord- 
ships with any observations on the Treaty 
of 1815; but he should simply state the 
circumstances which led to the eneage- 
ment on the part of Great Britain. By an 
existing treaty, to which Russia was a 
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party, the contingent of troops which Rus- 
sia bound herself to furnish towards the 
prosecution of the war was 150,000 men. 
Russia, however, furnished 250,000, and 
as a compensation for that additional num- 
ber, she demanded that some portion of the 
debt which she had incurred during the war 
in maintaining them should be taken off her 
hands, One particular reason why Russia 
was to have this debt taken off her hands 
was, that she made great exertions in 
favour of Holland, and particularly to 
secure Belgium to her. If this debt was 
created under the cirenmstances stated by 
Ministers, the case woul: be still stronyer, 
for a stop onght to be put to its payment 
the very moment the conditions, upon 
which iis payment by Kngland was gua- 
ranteed, were violated; and if he could 
produce proofs that the treaty was no 
longer binding, no one, who was not able 
to show that greater advantages would re- 
sult to England by adhering to it than hy 
rejecting it, could for one moment con- 
tend that this country ought to continue 
to pay the money therein stipul.ted. By 
the Treaty of the 19th of May, 1814, 
the King of Great Britain stipulated, not 
to pay, for that was not in his power, but 
to recommend to Parliament to make pro- 
vision so as to enable him to take upon 
himself an equal amount of the Russian 
debt with that which was to be borne by 
Holland, namely 25,000,000 of florins, 
Dutch currency, the interest of which was 
to become chargeable on the Government 
of this country. An opinion had heen 
given elsewhere, that Judges and lawyers 
had nothing to do with the construction of 
treatics; that the Kine could make a 
treaty, and that to the King belonged the 
prerogative of declaring what should be its 
interpretation. He would not then stop 
to inquire how true it might be, that the 
King possessed the prerogative of inter- 
preting those treaties which the Crown 
had full power to carry into eifeet ; buat 
he must txke leave to suy, that those 
treaties which depended upon an Act of 
Parliament must of necessity be interpre- 
ted according to those principles which 
were usually applied to Acts of Parliament, 
and by those persons to whom Acts of 
Parliament. were usually referred for judg- 
ment. To give the Crown the power in- 
directly of deciding upon the meaning of 
an Act of the Legislature, would be impait- 
ing a dispensing power with a vengeance. 
It was the A, B, C, of our Constijutional 
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Law, that that which the Parliament 
could do or undo, the King could not alter; 
hence he would affirm, that the construc- 
tion and application of theTreaty of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government was not to be deter- 
mined as the King should be advised, but 
according to the principles which were 
usually applied to the construction ofActs 
of Parliament ; and applying those princi- 
ples to the present treaty, he should say, 
that scarcely could a clearer case be pre- 
sented to the mind of any lawyer. Nothing, 
he thought, could be more evident from the 
treaty, than that the payment ought to 
cease with the sovereignty and possession 
of Belgium: the treaty expressly went to 
say the sovreignty—the French word was 
domination. The domination—the active 
authority—the sovereignty de facto—was 
what was meant, and, indeed, clearly con- 
veyed by the treaty. It was well known 
that the sovereignty had really passed 
away more than a year ago. It was not 
enough that there might be a sovereignty 
de jure; for, as long as the monarch did 
not himseif relinquish that sovereignty, it 
might be said to exist dejure; but it be- 
ing de facto at an end more than twelve 
mouths ago, the question was completely 
settled. Indeed, for his purposes, it was 
quite enough that sovereignty should 
have ended last December. There were 
two great authorities to which he might 
refer their Lordships in support of this 
opinion, and which it would be merely ne- 
cessary for him to name to their Lordships, 
in order to obtain for both the highest re- 
spect, One, was a writer upon our own 
laws, the other upon the General Law of 
Nations—he alluded to Grotius and Mr. 
Justice Blackstone. The view taken by 
both these of questions of that nature was, 
that those who were called to put a con- 
struction on treaties, were bound to 
look at the condition of the contracting 
parties, and thence, as well as from their 
language, to collect their intentions. It 
would be contended, perhaps, but in vain, 
that the sovereignty de jure affected the 
question. 
Holland for eighty-three years after every 
country in Europe had acknowledged the 
independe nee of the latter country; and 
amongst the number foremost to so ac- 
knowledge that independence was our own 
Queen Elizabeth. 
Switzerland was not acknowledged 
Austria for an immense length of time ; 
then there was the case with the United 
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States ; and, as a more modern instance, 
there was that of the newly-formed states 
of South America, the independence of 
which Spain had not yet acknowledged. 

If Holland—and no doubt the Dutch 
monarch submitted the question to emi- 
nent Dutch jurists—if Holland did not 
feel bound to pay her portion of the debt, 
why should England? She felt, and just- 
ly, that to have taken away Belgium was 
to take from: Holland the means of paying 
her proportion of the debt. If we could 
not pay under the terms of the treaty— 
and we could not, without the authority of 
a law created for the purpose—all pay- 
ments since the separation of Belgium 
must have become illegal. What was 
it that Holland wanted? It was a 
barrier to protect her frontiers. The na- 
tions of Europe, particularly England, had 
supported a barrier for her from the Treaty 
of Westphalia down to the Treaty of 
Utrecht, and from the Treaty of Utrecht 
downwards; and it was so considered by 
the House of Austria. But at the close of 
the late war, there was no one to take this 
duty upon him, and how then was this 
barrier to be supported. How was Eng- 
land to go on without a security in that 
quarter? How was the Dutch navy 
(which we must look to in most of our 
wars) to be protected, when the great 
Powers did not take the defence of Hol- 
land upon them? The only way in which 
it could be done, was that which was 
done by the Treaty of Paris, which was 
entered into that she might be enabled to 
protect her own country. It was then 
calculated, that so long as Holland had 
the resources derivable from the union of 
Belgium, she would be able to pay the 
money advanced ; but the moment she 
lost Belgium, she lost the means of paying 
this money; and the moment you sanc- 
tioned the separation of Belgium, you re- 
moved her liability under this treaty. If 
England approved of that treaty, and, for 
the purpose of increasing that security, 
advanced three millions of money, to be 
expended on the formation of this barrier, 

under the direction of the greatest General 
existing, was it-to be supposed that they 
were not to have an interest in the breach of 
that treaty which was intended to create 
a barrier to keep France from that king- 
dom? Was it to be supposed that Eng- 
land was not to have these advantages ? 
Looking to the law and authority of those 
eminent men, to whom he had referred, if 
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these were the facts, the meaning of that 
treaty must be, that the moment that Bel- 
gium should become separated from the 
actual possession and control of Holland, 
that moment she was relieved from her 
obligations under this treaty. The only 
question was, whether the word “domina- 
tion” meant sovereignty de jure, or sove- 
reignty de facto, for it would be absurd to 
suppose that any country would bind it- 
selftosuchconditions, when its sovereignty 
de jure was not capable of giving these 
advantages. By the law of England, it 
was distinctly stated, that it was contrary 
to reason, that a man could be guilty of 
treason against his lawful sovereign unless 
that sovereign was a sovereign de facto. He 
would now remind their Lordships of an 
instance which must be familiar to them— 
of the recognition, by the British Parlia- 
ment, of the principle that a sovereign de 
jure was not entitled to the same allegi- 
ance as the sovereign de facto. At a time 
when the King of England claimed to be 
dejure sovereign of North America, and 
was carrying on a war to repossess him- 
self of the sovereignty de facto, au Envoy 
of the actual Government of the revolted 
colonies to his Majesty was committed to 
the Tower upon a charge of high treason. 
He petitioned the House of Commons, 
describing himself as the hon. Thomas 
Laurens, Ambassador from the United 
States of America, and claiming to be 
treated as a prisoner of war, and not as a 
rebel; inasmuch as the Government of 
which he was the representative, had 
been virtually recognised by his Majesty 
the King of England, who had entered 
into treaties with it for the exchange of 
prisoners; and he insisted, therefore, that 
what had been before considered a rebel- 
lion, was rendered by those treaties a civil 
war, which was to .be conducted on the 
same principles as an inter-national war. 
When that petition was presented, the 
House of Commons, on the Motion of Mr. 
Burke, passed a resolution, declaring Mr. 
Laurens was not, at the time of his com- 
mitting the acts charged as rebellious, a 
subject de facto of his Majesty the King 
of England; and it was accordingly or- 
dered that he should be discharged from 
the Tower. It frequently happened that 
the King de facto, even though he was an 
usurper, derived all the advantage of trea- 
ties entered into by other states with the 
king de jure, whom he had displaced. 
Thus, when the Earl of Warwick took the 
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unfortunate Henry from the Tower, and 
placed him for a time upon the throne, 
the elector of Burgundy felt himself 
bound to fulfil towards Henry the treaties 
into which he had entered with Edward 
4th. He mentioned this only as an 
instance that sovereigns do not inquire 
into the strict rights of other sovereigns 
with whom they have to treat, but look 
only to their being de facto in possession 
and enjoyment of the sovereignty. His 
views upon this question were confirmed 
by the opinions of two eminent writers 
upon the law of nations—Grotius and 
Comnenus. The former expressly stated, 
that when a state became, by eivil war or 
otherwise, divided into distinct portions not 
acknowledging the one sovereign, then 
each portion was to be regarded by all 
foreigners, in case of negotiation or treaty, 
as a separate and independent state. This 
opinion bore directly upon the subject 
which he was submitting to the considera- 
tion of their Lordships. He had heard it 
said, that in this case there was no ques- 
tion of law. But he thought there could 
be no doubt at all on that subject. If 
there was no question of law, his Majesty’s 
Ministers would never have sent the case 
to the Attorney and Solicitor General for 
their opinions. Ministers were not usual- 
ly in the habit of consiilting those learned 
persons except upon questions of law; and 
he wanted nothing more to shew that they 
considered this case to involve a question 
of law, than the fact that they did consult 
those gentlemen. If his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters defended themselves in what they had 
done, on the ground that they were borne 
out by the opinion of the law officers of 
the Crown, which certainly put them in a 
different condition as to responsibility, 
from that in which they would have been, 
had they acted without taking that opinion, 
how were their Lordships to ascertain 
whether those officers were right or not ? 
The House did not know what the opinions 
of the Attorney and Solicitor General 
were, because they were not on the Table ; 
and he was informed that it was not cus- 
tomary to move for such opinions. But if 
his Majesty’s Ministers put the case upon 
the opinion of the law officers, then it be- 
came necessary for that House, as the 
only course open to it, to see whether the 
law officers of the Crown were right in the 
decision they had given. And, for that 
purpose whose opinion could the House 
seek? Whom could they ask to decide 
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whether the law officers were correct in 
the opinion they had given? To whom 
could their Lordships appeal ? Could they 
appeal for assistance on that point to any 
other but to the twelve Judges? He had 
heard that those law officers had founded 
their opinion respecting theTreaty, upon an 
equitable consideration. He could hardly 
believe that the present treaty must be 
construed upon grounds altogether uncon- 
nected with equity. If equitable consider- 
ations entitled the Emperor of Russia to 
receive the money in question, their Lord- 
ships could not suffer those equitable con- 
siderations to weigh in their minds in de- 
ciding upon the effect of this treaty. 
Equitable considerations might form a 
ground for introducing another law, but 
not for putting any other construction 
upon the treaty, than the plain and obvi- 
ous one which it ought to receive. If his 
Majesty’s Ministers could get a construc- 
tion put upon the treaty which enabledthem 
to continue the payments, by reason of 
some equitable circumstances, those equita- 
ble circumstances had not been submitted 
to Parliament as they ought to have been. 
He said, that if the Emperor of Russia was 
entitled to receive this money, there must 
be some special circumstances in the case ; 
those special circumstances ought to be 
brought forward, and it would then be for 
Parliament to decide—not what was the 
meaning of the present Act, or of the treaty 
to whichit referred, but whetherParliament 
should sanction the passing of another Act 
to continue the payments which could not 
be made under the present law. It might 
be asked what had the Judges of the land 
to do with the construction of a treaty? 
He said, that the stipulations of a treaty 
were immediately connected with the mu- 
nicipal law of the country; and so far 
from its being unconnected with the law, 
he had it upon the authority of Lord Coke 
that it was the practice, and the law of the 
land, that every treaty with a foreign State 
should be recorded in the Court of Chan- 
cery, in order that the King’s subjects 
might know what were their rights under 
such treaties. And who was to decide 
upon those rights but the twelve Judges ? 
They were not to be decided upon by the 
King or his Ministers. Supposing that a 
subject broke a treaty, to the injury of the 
peace of the country, who was to pro- 
nounce upon the Act but the Judges ? 
and how were they to pronounce but 
according to the law ofthe land? But 
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what were the greater number of 
treaties made for? By far the greater 
majority were made for the regulation of 
commerce. These treaties, - therefore, 
affected the subjects of the kingdom ; and 
the Judges were constantly called upon to 
decide questions of civil right under them. 
There was a case, for instance, some years 
ago, before a noble friend of his, when he 
was Lord High Chancellor, relating to the 
treaty acknowledging the independence of 
America. His noble friend had no hesi-« 
tation, on that occasion, in deciding upon 
the effects of a treaty. He went into the 
subject very minutely, and pronounced a 
most luminous judgment upon it, stating 
how far the treaty was binding upon the 
people of this country, and upon those of 
America. There was also an insurance 
case, some fifteen years ago, in the Courts, 
which turned entirely upon the treaty en- 
abling the citizens of America to trade 
with this country. The question was, whe- 
ther it was necessary, according to the 
treaty, that goods should be conveyed 
directly from America to this country, or 
whether a circuitous voyage made any dif- 
ference in the contract between the parties. 
Upon that case a special verdict was given. 
It was not brought before that House, 
because the Courts of Common Pleas and 
King’s Bench agreed upon the point. The 
treaty was set forth in the verdict, and the 
Judges commented upon that treaty just 
as they would upon an Act of Parliament. 
In fact, the Judges of the land were com- 
petent to form an opinion upon any thing 
which was necessary to enable them to 
pronounce judgment upon an Act of Par- 
liament. It was obvious that they could 
not decide upon this Act of Parliament 
without looking to the treaty, which was 
embodied in the Act; and, by being so 
embodied, rendered part of the municipal 
law of the country. It had been said, that 
their Lordships would not send a question 
to the twelve Judges when there was no 
proceeding before them. How were they 
to know whether the opinion of the Attor- 
ney and Solicitor General was right ? But 
he said that there were innumerable cases 
in which Parliament had referred questions 
to the Judges, and that the Sovereign 
himself was in the habit of consulting with 
those learned persons. He recollected 
that, when he was a Judge, the question 
was put to him, whether a knight made in 
Ireland, was a knight in England? the 
object of the question being to ascertain 
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whether some half-dozen ladies had a right 
to the title which they assumed. He was 
aware that there were many cases in 
whjch that House, when asked, had refused 
to refer questions to the Judges; but was it 
because there was no case, that there was 
no reasonable ground or necessity for such a 
reference? A motion was at one time 
tnade, that it should be referred to tlie 
Judges, to say whether soldiers could be 
raised without the consent of the partics. 
The question was not sent, because any 
man exercising rational discretion, whether 
Jayman or lawyer, could answer it without 
difficulty. It might be objected, that there 
was no Act of Parliament now proposed 
upon which a question was to be referred 
to the Judges. He did not know whether 
an Act would be necessary; but, if the 
question were referred to the Judges, and 
if they should be of opinion that the last 
payment of interest was illegal, it would 
then be necessary for his Majesty’s Minis- 


ters to apply to Parliament for an Act of 


Indeninity. In granting them such an 
indemnity, he would most readily concur ; 
for if his Majesty’s Ministers had acted 
upon the advice of the law officers of the 
Crown, it would be very hard that they 
should be made to suffer in their own 
purses for what they had done under advice, 
which they had reason to consider compe- 
tent. He was not aware whether an Act 
of Parliament would be necessary to pre- 
vent the future payments ; but if the Judges 
should be of opinion that the payments 
of the money were improper, he should 
feel it his duty to move for an Act of Par- 
liament, or move an Address to the Crown, 
to prevent future payments, unless he 
were assured that no future payments 
would be made. He had said, that in 
innumerable cases questions had been re- 
ferred to the twelve Judges. When Lord 
Hastings proposed to bring in a bill to 
amend the law relating to usury in India, 
it was referred to the twelve Judges to say, 
whether the law as it stood bound the sub- 
jects of this country while lending their 
money to native princes in India. The 
Judges said, that the law, as it stood, ex- 
tended only to the protection of subjects 
of Great Britain from fraud by each other, 
and did not relate to their contracts with 
persons in other countries. On this account 
Lord Hastings gave up his bill. He felt 
bound, in the present state of the country, 
to take the course which he now did, with 
such precedents before him; and if he 
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could save the country from the payment 
of this money, which it was not justly 
bound to pay, he should be a greater eco- 
nomist than all the economists at the other 
side of the House. Another question had 
been referred to the Judges, whether wit- 
nesses under a civil liability were protected 
against answering questions by which they 
might be committed. In reply to that 
question, the Judges said that witnesses so 
circumstanced were not protected—that 
they were bound to answer, although their 
answer might subject them to the payment 
of money. In consequence of this, it was 
not thought right by Parliament to pass a 
bill exonerating such persons from their 
liability.- These were modern instances. 
There was another very extraordinary case, 
of rather earlier occurrence, which their 
Lordships would recollect. An individual 
of the name of Portcous was convicted of 
murder in Scotland, and was condemned, 
but subsequently reprieved, by the Crown. 
This man was afterwards murdered by a 
mob, who got by force into the gaol where 
he was confined, owing, in a great mea- 
sure, to the neglect of the then Lord Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh. A bill was brought 
into Parliament to remove the Lord Pro- 
vost from his office, in consequence of the 
neglect by which he suffered the prison to 
be broken open, and the life of a person 
confined there to be sacrificed. He could 
very well understand why the opinions of 
the Scotch Judges should be taken on that 
case. The House thonght it right to ob- 
tain the fullest information upon the state 
of the Scotch law. But they were not con- 
tent with that. They not only asked the 
Judges of Scotland as to the Scotch law, 
but also questioned the English Judges 
what was the law of England on the sub- 


ject of a man killed under such circum- 


stances. Now, he said that the English 
law had no reference to the bill which 
was brought in. But the House of Lords 
did not stop to see whether what they 
asked bore upon the bill. They only con- 
sidered whether the information which the 
Judges could give would be useful, and 
the Judges were accordingly ordered to 
attend. He trusted that he had now satis- 
fied their Lordships that, according to the 
treaty, the sovereignty and actual posses- 
sion of Belgium had passed away from the 
dominion of the king of the Netherlands. 
Whether the right de jure had gone or 
not, the sovereignty of the Belgic provinces 
had sufficiently passed away, and been se- 
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parated from his dominions, to render the 
payments of the money no longer justifi- 
able. He had forgotten to state a cir- 
cumstance which it was proper to mention 
to their Lordships, although it might not 
have niuch weight with the Judges, if the 
case were sent to them. That circumstance 
was this, Lord Castlereagh distinctly stated 
that his object in procuring this treaty was 
to bind the most powerful nation in Kurope 
to protect Holland and Belgium. A ques- 
tion was put to that Minister with respect 
to the ireaty, and his answer was, that the 
moment the possession should be separated, 
the obligation of Holland, and,*of course, 
of this country, ‘would cease. Their Lord- 
ships knew thiat long ago the Belgic pro- 
vinces had declared themselves independ- 
ent of Holland—long ago the Dutch troops 
were driven out of Belgium—long ago the 
king of the Netherlands treated with the 


Belvian authorities for the exchange of 


prisoners—long ago the Belgians elected 
for themselves a new sovereign, with the 
approbation of this country, so much so, 
that when that king was, on a former oc- 
easion, called by a noble friend of his, 
through inadvertence, ‘* Prince Leopold,” 
the noble Earl opposite corrected him, and 
said, “ King Leopold.” ‘Their Lordships 
knew that this country had senta Minister 
to Belgium, and that from the king of 
Belgium a minister had coine to this coun- 
try, who, in his addresses to the Ministers 
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to issue any money out of the Consolidated 
Fund of Great Britain, or any other public 
inohey, for the payment of any part of the 
principal or interest of the loan in the said 
Act referred to, at any time after the 
kine of the Netherlands shall have ceased 
to exercise the sovereignty of the Belgic 
provinees, and shall have treated with the 
person exercising the power of government 
and sovereignty there, and after his Ma- 
jesty shall have announced in his Speech 
from the Throne the conclusion of a treaty 
with the king of the Belgians, and other 
Powers, and shall have appointed a Minis- 
ter to treat with the king of the Belgians, 
and after the Ministers of Great Britain, 
Vrance, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, shall 
have treated with a minister announcing 
himself as Plenipotentiary of the king of 
the Belgians. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the rea- 
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/son for which he rose so early to address 


their Lordships was, that he might state 
what appeared to him an insurmountable 


| objection to their adopting the proposition 
of his noble and Jearned friend ; 


and he 


‘thought that it might be as well to reverse 


of the five Powers, stated, that he was the | 


Minister 
the Belgians. 
he had made out a 


Plenipotentiary of the king 
He could not doubt that 
‘ase, to the 


of | 


satisfaction | 


of their Lordships’ minds, that the de facto 


sovereignty of Belgium had passed away 
from the king of the Netherlands, 


was vested in the present king of the 
Belgians, as he was called. He (Lord 


Wynford) wished that he were styled the 
king of Belgium instead. He disliked 
these new-fashioned titles, and aithough 
he did not entertain any other feclings 
than those of respect for the present king 
of the French, he could not forget that 
he, who first called himself by that, to 
him, odious and detestable title, was the 
cause of much suffering to Europe, and of 
much disaster to this country. ‘The noble 
Lord concluded by moving, “ that the 
twelve Judges be authorised to lay before 
the House their opinions, whether the Com- 
missioners of his Majesty’s Treasury are 
empowered, by the Act of the 55th of 
Geo. 3rd cap. 115, or by any other law, 


and 








the order in which his noble friend had 
taken up the subject. Instead of follow- 
ing him through his arguments respecting 
the legality of the construction put by his 
Majesty’s Ministers upon a treaty embodied 
in an Act of Parliament, and necessarily 
taken with the Act, he should at once go 
to that which was more immediately before 
the House, and with which the noble and 
Jearned Lord had concluded his address. 
From the reasons which his noble friend 
had given to justify their Lordships ac- 
cording to his Motion, it might be con- 
tended, that the question to the Judges 
was intended to be substantially on the 
construction of the treaty. For this was 
manifest from the words of the Act, in 
which reference was especially made to 
the fifth article of the treaty upon which 
the question turned; and the whole 
treaty was quoted in the Act. The words 
were, “ That the money should be paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund as long 
as it should continue to be payable, accord- 
ing to the engagements of his Majesty 
under the treaty.” Consequently, until 
their Lordships ascertained what were the 
engagements of his Majesty under the 
treaty, they could not ascertain whether 
the money was payable or not under the 
Act. But it was certain, that as soon as 
they should have ascertained that, then 
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the whole question, as to the construction 
of the treaty, would be at anend. For the 
Act said, in shorter terms than he had 
used from its own text, that the money 
should be paid as long as the engagement 
was binding upon his Majesty. In other 
words, the Act empowered his Majesty’s 
Ministers to issue the money as long as 
the Crown should be bound by the treaty. 
He believed then, that he might say, shortly 
and summarily, that the question to be 
referred to the Judges in substance, he 
might almost say in form, had reference 
mainly to the construction of those con- 
ventions. Now, he would have their Lord- 
ships pause one moment. He might bye 
and bye say one word as to the precedents 
brought forward by his noble and learned 
friend ; but, admitting that there were pre- 
cedents for laying a question before the 
Judges when there was no question before 
the House—when there was neither a 
trial pending, nor a legislative measure in 
progress—when the House was engaged in 
no proceeding, judicial or legislative, in 
which the advice of the Judges was re- 
quired—admitting that there were prece- 
dents for such a course—he would have 
their Lordships to pause one moment to 
consider the principle upon which ques- 
tions were usually referred to the Judges, 
and whether that principle applied to the 
present case, or rather was not contrary to 
that case, which was altogether excluded 
from the scope of the principle. The pur- 
pose of their Lordships making a reference 
to the Judges, was to obtain the best inform- 
ation from the most competent authority ; 
and the House being more or less unlearned 
in such matters, resorted to those who 
were most learned in them, and who were 
professionally accomplished in that branch 
of law; who were long practised and well 
skilled, not only by the lore acquired by 
long study, but by that, without which 
abstract learning was as nothing, namely, 
the constant, the daily, and hourly habit 
of applying their learning to the cases be- 
fore them. Those learned persons having 
these capacities to assist the imperfections 
of the House, their Lordships might expect 
to be usefully aided by their advice in all 
questions of daily practice in the law. But 
if the question to be proposed was one 
which the Judges to whom they were to 
propose it, although by law they might, 
and although in practice, though most 
rarely, yet sometimes, they did, deal with 
such questions; if it happened that that 
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kind of question did only, at long intervals, 
sometimes come before some of those 
Judges, and if it so happened that these 
Judges were not the proper authorities to 
consult on such subjects, would not their 
Lordships pause before they consented to 
his noble and learned friend’s Motion? It 
was, however, to those twelve Judges, as 
they were formerly called, fifteen as they 
now were, that the question was to be re- 
ferred ; and, so far as he knew, the House 
had no power of compelling the Judges of 
the civil Jaw to attend, who decided 
upon the law of nations, and were pre- 
eminently’ skilled, from their constantly 
handling such subjects. These were not 
the Judges to whom the House had the 
power of referring the question; but they 
were to send it to the fifteen Judges, who, 
except very rarely, and at long intervals, 
never could, and never did, deal with such 
matters. It was one thing to construe a 
treaty, which was to be construed accord- 
ing to the public international law, or, as 
it used to be called, the law of nations- - 
it was one thing to construe a given treaty, 
and another thing to construe an Act of 
Parliament, where the treaty did not come 
into operation at all—although he admitted 
that the Judges to whom their Lordships 
were called upon by his noble friend to 
refer the question were called upon from 
the necessity of the case, sometimes to put 
constructions upon such documents. 
When questions of international law arose, 
it had not been unusual for the Judges to 
call in two civilians—one at either side; 


_ not that the learned Judges themselves were 


not capable of grappling with such ques- 
tions, but because public law was a branch 
of the laws with which the Judges were not 
familiar, because such questions properly 
belonged to a Court in which they did not 
practise. The question, in fact, belonged to 
another Court, in which the Judges neither 
practised nor sat, the Court of Appeal, which 
seldom attends to cases of this description. 
None of the Judges ever presided in that 
Court, or were called upon to attend it, 
though it decided on questions of public 
law, except the Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, who was a Privy Councillor, 
and who might have happened to preside 
one day at the Cock-pit, when a question 
of public law was under consideration, 
though that was not at all likely. It was 
highly improbable, then, that any of the 
Common-law Judges had ever satin judg- 
ment on a question of public law; and it 
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was quite impossible they could have 
done so, unless such a question had come 
before them incidentally, which it rarely 
did. This was one objection, then, to 
sending the question to the Judges, that it 
arose upon a branch ofslaw with which the 
Judges were not familiar, The same ob- 
jection would not apply with equal force if 
it could be sent to the Judge of the High 
Court of Admiralty; but no such thing 
had ever been done, and he was sure his 
noble friend would not propose or sanction 
a course so inconvenient in practice, and 
so entirely unprecedented. Even if the 
proposal of his noble friend—to send the 
question to the Judges—was supported by 
precedent, be had endeavoured to show 
their Lordships its inefficacy and absurd- 
ity in the present instance. But, suppos- 
ing that it was not absurd, he was ready 
to contend that there were no precedents 
to sustain the proposition. His noble 
friend, in endeavouring to produce pre- 
cedents, had clearly proved that there 
were no precedents. His noble friend al- 
luded to the questicn put to the Judges 
at the suggestion of a noble Lord (the 
Marquis of Hastings) now no more, as to 
the rate of money in India; but it was a 
most important feature in that case, that 
there was a Bill before the House bearing 
directly on the subject-matter of the ques- 
tion submitted to the Judges. The Bill 
was introduced on the 17th of June, and 
the Order of the House for the attendance 
of the Judges was made on the 20th of 
June, three days after the Bill had been 
brought in. His noble and learned friend 
passed over this fact, as if it had been 
wholly immaterial; but no feature could 
be more important, for it proved that the 
question submitted to the Judges was in- 
cident to a legislative proceeding then de- 
pending before the House. In the other 
case alluded to—that of 1737—the same 
observation was applicable. There was 
then a private law before the House to 
disqualify the Lord Provost from holding 
any office of trust thereafter under the 
Crown ; and though the proceedings then 
adopted occurred in the time of Lord 
Hardwicke, for whose memory he (the 
Lord Chancellor) entertained the highest 
respect ; yet he thought the precedent was 
one which would be more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance, and which 
ought not now to be followed by their 
Lordships, even if the cases were parallel, 
which, he contended, they were not, The 
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circumstances of that case were very ge- 
nerally known and remembered. The 
questions put to the Judges did not so 
much regard the conduct of the Magis- 
tracy of Edinburgh as the conduct of the 
Court of Justice, which had sentenced 
Captain Porteous to death, for ordering 
his soldiers to fire on the crowd at the ex- 
ecution of a malefactor. Without assert- 
ing that it had been violent and unseemly 
in the House to call upon the Judges to 
attend and answer for their conduct in 
trying Captain Porteous according to their 
oath; yet he would put it to their Lord- 
ships, whether questions growing out of 
such a precedent was one that it was de- 
sirable to follow. Leaving the question of 
precedents, however—having established, 
he thought, the total inapplicability of 
those quoted by his noble and learned 
friend—he wished to call their Lordships’ 
attention to the evils and inconsistencies 
which must attend the adoption of the 
course proposed in this instance. One 
evil which would follow from submitting 
this question to the Judges was, that the 
same question might come before them 
hereafter in another shape. His noble 
friend had contended that the law was 
broken, and that money had been issued 
from the public Treasury, contrary to law. 
For this breach of the law some one must 
be responsible, and who could tell but that 
there might be an impeachment hereafter ? 
When a question was submitted to the 
Judges, it was given asa dry naked ques- 
tion of law, and without hearing either 
party—for there was no party; and, with- 
out any assistance from the arguments of 
counsel, the Judges found their way in the 
best manner they could, and made their 
report. Out of the four corners of the 
paper containing the questions put by 
their Lordships the Judges could nottravel, 
unless to Idok at their books; and, after 
having given their opinion on the dry naked 
question thus put to them, a case might 
come practically before them in some of 
the Courts of Law where parties being con- 
cerned they must hear counsel, and after 
hearing counsel, they might find it fitting 
(as many Judges had done before them) to 
come to a conclusion different from that 
which they had come to upon the abstract 
question referred to them by,their Lordships. 
His nobleand learned friendwould say, that 
in such a case, if the Judges saw it was 
fitting, they ought and would undoubtedly 
come to a different conclusion, Perhaps 
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they would, but he asked whether there 
would be no bias on the minds of the 
Judges to prevent them from coming toa 
different conclusion? Must they not re- 
member that they had already considered 
and feported their opinion on this question ; 
and would that recollection tend toa calm 
anid unbiassed decision on the case before 
them? His noble and leartied friend 
laughed at the idea of an impeachment as 
arising out of this question, though that 
Was not a impossible case. The ques- 
tion, however, might come before the 
Judges in another shape. The officers 
might refuse to pay the money, and on the 
part of those who put the construction on 
the Act of Parliament now contended for, 
a Mandamus might be granted, or at least 
applied for. When the Judges came to 
decide on the question brought before 
them in that shape, would they not have 
their own hypothetical judgment staring 
them in the face? and would any man 
detiy that the strongest minds must feel 
a bias arising, out of the solemn fact of 
having previously given a deliberate opin- 
ion ih the same case? Having entea- 
voured to impress on their Lordships the 
inexpediency of the course suggested, of 
referring this question to the Judges, he 
begged now to be permitted to say a few 
words on the construction of the treaty on 
which this question had arisen. The 
question was, how far the treaty bound 
this country? To determine that question, 
they must look for a moment at what the 
treaty was, as wellas at the trueconstruction 
of the saving clause on which the doubt 
had arisen, The substance of the treaty 
was, that this country and Holland 
should pay to Russia, by way of annuity, 
50,000,000 of florins—25,000,000 to be 
paid by this country, and 25,000,000 by 
Holland. This burthen Great Britain 
had not taken on herself voluntarily or 
gratuitously, but for a consideration ac- 
tually granted, or condition actually per- 
formed, by Russia. He begged their 
Lordships’ attention to this point, because 
he thought, if duly considered, it would 
lead to a more sound and statesman-like 
view of this question, and of our obliga- 
tions to Russia, than his noble and learn- 
ed friend, in the zeal of his argument, or 
rather his declamation, had adopted. His 
noble friend’s speech was able and learned, 
but he must excuse him (Lord Brougham) 
if he said that, more particularly towards 
the conclusion, it was rather declamatory 
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and eloquent, than argumentative. His 
noble friend had bbserved that, if he could 
save the cotintry the payment of so large 
a sum of money, he should congratulate 
himself on being a better and ablet eco- 
noniist than those who made much larger 
professions on that subject. If his noble 
and learned frierid could effect so exten- 
sive a measure of economy, he certainly 
would have reason to be proud; and he 
should envy him, if he was satisfied that 
the ceonomy could be effected without a 
breach of faith. In his anxiety to ecouo- 
mize, however, he could never consent to 
pass over a treaty which bound us to pay 
& sum to another country, which, in re- 
spect to that payment, had given a con- 
sideration of great amount and value, and 
a cousideration executed before the making 
of the treaty. The ground on which we 
engaged to pay this money to Russia was, 
for her assistance in delivering Belgium 
from the power of our then enemy, and 
the enemy of Europe —Francel; and, as re- 
spected this ground, Russia was put in the 
place of all the other allies—Prussia, Aus- 
tria, and the rest. Another consideration 
on which Great Britain undertook to join 
Holland in the payment to Russia was, 
that this country should have the Dutch 
colonies ceded to it. Hedid not say, 
whether those considerations Were or were 
not sufficient. It was no treaty of his— 
he was not even in the House of Commons 
when it was made; and he was not de- 
fending the policy of those who made it 
-——but he stated, as a matter moving those 
who made the treaty, that they thought, 
independent of the colonial acquisitions, 
that this country derived great benefit, in 
common with the other powers of Europe, 
from rescuing the Belgian provinces from 
the dominion of France. According to 
his noble and learned friend, Lord Castle- 
reagh, and, he believed, Lord Liverpool 
also, had distinctly stated, that the great 
consideration in this treaty was, that it 
bound Russia to protect the integrity of 
Belgium. From all these circumstances, 
there were two conclusions which they 
must needs draw—first, that Russia had 
performed her part of the contract; and, 
secondly, that France was the power 
against whom the whole arrangement had 
been directed—France being the power 
from which the Belgian provinces had 
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been rescued, and the power which they 
were to be prevented from returning to. 





Russia stood in the shoes of the other Al- 
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lied Powers, and took whatever they were 
entitled to for delivering Belgium from the 
power of France, and by this treaty the 
return to which she was entitled was dis- 
tinctly specified. Without having recourse 
to learned Judges, who knew little or 
nothing of public law—or without having 
recourse to those more learned Judges, 
who were in the habit of dealing with the 
principles of public law—-he thought any 
unlearned person might come safely to 
this conclusion—that Russia, the party 
who had performed her share of the con- 
tract, was entitled to as large and liberal 
a construction as the words of the obliga- 
tion would warrant them in putting on it. 
This was not only consistent with the prin- 
ciples of natural justice, but it was in ac- 
cordance with the strict principle of law. 
Vattel, in his “ Chapter on Treaties,” laid 
it down, that all conditions or stipulations 
should be taken strictly against the party 
which promised or bound himself. The 
parties who bound themselves in this treaty 
were Holland and England; and, there- 
fore, the promise or obligation should be 
taken most strongly against England, and 
most favourably to Russia. He was now 
putting the case as a Russian Diplomatist 
might be supposed to put it, when arguing 


the question on behalf of his master and of 


his country; and he contended that was 
the proper way to argue it. He now came 
to what he called the saving clause, which 
was an exception introduced in the treaty, 
not for the benefit of Russia, but for the 
benefit of the obligors, But for this qua- 
lifying obligation or proviso, no question 
atall would arise, and we should be bound 
to go on paying, ‘until the performance of 
the obligation, by the payment of the 
25,000,000 florins was completed. By the 
saving clause, however, it was “ under- 
stood and agreed, that the payment to 
Russia should cease and determine, if the 
possession and sovereignty of the Belgian 
provinces should be severed and pass away 
from the king of the Netherlands.” This was 
the exception on which the question arose, 
and in deciding it he concurred in the ap- 
plication of the principle which his noble 
and learned friend had quoted, upon the 
venerable authority of Grotius—ihat, in de- 
ciding on the construction of a treaty, they 
should look at ‘ the condition of the parties” 
at the period when the treaty was executed. 
In deciding oa this question they should 
also adopt the principle laid down by Vattel, 
who observed, ‘‘ that as it was impossible, 
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in framing treaties, to provide for all cases 
that might arise in any unforeseen con- 


Loan. 


juncture; the true principle was, to look to 


the views of the parties at the making of 
the treaties.” A conjuncture like that 
which arose in the case of Belgium, where 
there was a severance without a transfer— 
a taking of those provinces from the king 
of Holland, without their going to any 
other Power—was precisely such an “ un- 

foreseen conjuncture ” as Vattel had con- 
templated—for which the words of the 
treaty did not provide, and to provide for 
which, to apply the words of Vattel, ‘ they 
ought to look to the views of the parties” 
at the time of making the treaty. He had 
no objection to look to the ‘ condition ” 
of the parties according to the principle 
quoted from Grotius, but he thought the 
principle was better expressed by Vattel, 

when hesaid they should look to the “ views” 
of the parties. Without going out of the 
four corners of the treaty, he thought he 
could satisfy their Lordships as to the 
views of the contracting parties. He might 
justify himself by a reference to authority, 
if he found it necessary to go through the 
progress of the negotiation on which the 
treaty was founded, to explain anything 
doubtful in it; but the grounds on which 
he should put it were so strong as not to 
require any such aid. The state of Europe, 
at the period when this treaty was entered 
into was notorious; and the “ condition ” 
of the parties or their ‘‘ views,” were not 
involved in any doubt. By the severance 
of the Belgian provinces, and their passing 
away from the king of the Netherlands, 
it was clearly and exclusively meant, 
that they should be severed from Holland 
and pass away to France. That was the 
single mode of separation thought of at 
the time or provided against. The erection 
of a new State was not contemplated by 
the treaty, nor was it a case ever contem- 
plated by the public law. When sueh a 
case occurred, the public law adopted the 
new State, and when it had established its 
independence, it also gave it the rights of 
an old State. Severance and transfer were 
contemplated ; but the breaking of a State 
in twain, and the creation of a new power 
was an event, no more contemplated by 
the public law than Revolution was by the 
municipal law. The case which had oc- 
curred, therefore, was not provided for by 
the treaty; it fell out within the rules of 
public law, and the only fair mode of con- 
struing the treaty, as it applied to the un- 
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foreseen case, was by taking into con- 
sideration its spirit rather than its words. 
But suppose he should follow his noble 
and learned friend (Lord Wynford), and 
take the literal and technical construction 
of the treaty, how would the question stand? 
The words of the saving clause were, 
‘‘ should the possession and sovereignty of 
the Belgian provinces pass away or be 
severed from the king of the Netherlands.” 
Now, he begged to put a suppositious case, 
Suppose this country was guaranteed the 
possession and Sovereignty of Canada, 
after that colony had been conquered from 
France; would not the guarantee have 
been taken only to extend to preventing 
France or a foreign power from recovering 
the possession of the colony? and could 
any one contend, that under the guarantee, 
such an unforeseen event was contem- 
plated as Canada throwing off her 
allegiance, and becoming an independent 
power? Looking to the literal meaning 
of the words of this treaty, what were they ? 
The words were “ possession and sove- 
reignty.” If the word had been “ pos- 
session,” alone, then there might be some 
ground for saying, that there should be a 
cessation of the payment, as the possession 
was lost ; but ‘ sovereignty ” was added to 
“‘ possession” and that gave a different 
complexion to the phrase. Sovereignty 
was only to be legally severed by recog- 
nition, or some formal act; and it was not 
clear that the sovereignty, in the legal 
sense of the word, had yet passed away 
from the king of Holland. His noble and 
learned friend had referred to cases in 
which the distinction was drawn between 
sovereignty de jure, and sovereignty de 
facto. Without dwelling on those, he 
would refer to two or three recent de- 
cisions, bearing on this question. A case 
was lately decided in the highest Court of 
the Law of nations known in this country— 
the Privy Council—bearing on this ques- 
tion. Though St. Domingo had _ been 
severed from France for sixteen long years, 
and she had lost not only the possession, 
but, de facto, had exercised no sovereignty, 
yet it had been laid down by the Lords of 
the Privy Council, that St. Domingo was 
still the colony of France, in contempla- 
tion of the public law. It might be thought 
the course of argument he was now taking 
savoured too much of what unlearned per- 
sons, in disrespect for legal distinctions, 
called quibbling. If the line of argument 
he was pursuing were open to such an ob- 
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servation, it should not be attributed to 
him. He was compelled to follow his 
noble and learned friend. He was for 
taking the large, sensible, rational view of 
the question. He called upon their Lord- 
ships to look to what Grotius called “the 
condition” of the parties, and to what 
Vattel called “the views” of the parties. 
This was the view of the question which 
every man of common-sense, be he lawyer 
or layman, could understand—but depart- 
ing from this more enlarged and liberal 
view of the case, and looking to the strict 
rules of law, as laid down in the Courts of 
Law, for the construction of the treaty, 
those rules, he submitted, justified the 
course adopted by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. A most learned and venerable 
Judge—whose absence from the House he 
regretted, as that noble Lord, (he meant 
Lord Stowell) would, perhaps, be better 
able to enlighten the House on a question 
of this nature than any other person—had 
recognized the principle of public law, 
which had been recognized in the Privy 
Council, in a peculiarly stringent case—a 
case of pigacy. The case he alluded to 
was that of a Spanish vessel taken by a 
Colombian privateer, and she was claimed 
by the Spanish Ambassador. The pro- 
perty was Spanish; the vessel that cap- 
tured her was a Colombian cruiser, and 
she was held by that noble and learned 
Lord to have been guilty of an act of 
piracy. And why was it so held? Be- 
cause Colombia had never been separated 
from Spain, it was considered to form part 
of Spain, because our Government had 
not recognized the independence of Co- 
lombia, it was considered part of Spain in 
our Courts, and the vessel was ordered to 
be restored because the Colombian cruiser 
had been guilty of piracy. His noble and 
learned friend must, he thought, grant 
that nothing had or could be stated to 
substantiate that a new sovereignty, either 
de facto, or de jure, was established in 
Belgium ; and the only fact to which his 
noble and learned friend had adverted to 
prove this independence of Belgium was 
the interchange of Ambassadors and the 
mention of the king of Belgium in the 
King’s Speech. It would be difficult to 
find any authority, nor had any been 
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referred to by his noble and learned friend, 
to show that the recognition was valid ; 
and that, if valid, it was binding on other 
parties than those who made the recog- 
He was not aware that the inter- 


nition, 
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change of Ambassadors established the in- 
dependence of a country previously under 
another sovereign and belonging to another 
country. The interchange of Ambassadors 
might be to negociate concerning this very 
independence. But he would suppose 
the Ambassador sent to the king of Bel- 
gium to make the recognition—that the 
recognition was, as far as regards this 
country, good; that was surely very far 
from saying, that that recognition was 
binding on other countries. It was good 
guoad this country, and against herself in 
relation to Belgium :. we were bound by 
our own act; of us it might be said, that 
we could not use our own act to estop our- 
selves; but our acknowledgment of the 
independence of Belgium could not be 
binding on Russia, or be a bar to any 
claims she might have on us ; our own act 
bound ourselves, but it did not include 
Russia, and it terminated with ourselves. 
Suppose, even that the treaty for the re- 
cognition had been completed before the 
King’s Speech was made, he was prepared 
with the authority of Lord Stowell to show, 
that till the treaty was ratified it was not 
binding, and had no legal authority what- 
ever. It had been decided by Lord Stowell, 
then Sir William Scott—and it was, rather 
than a new decision or a doubtful prin- 
ciple, the mere recognition of a principle 
which had never been disputed—it had 
been decided by Lord Stowell, that a 
treaty was not valid till it was ratified. 
The case was that of a Swedish vessel 
captured after the signature of a Definitive 
Treaty of Peace, and captured even after 
the ratification of the Treaty by one of the 
parties. England had ratified it, but 
Sweden had not; and because Sweden 
had not ratified it, that learned Judge held 
that the act was not complete, that to 
make it complete the ratification must be 
reciprocal, and that, till the ratification 
was reciprocal, it was no treaty at all. 
Till the treaty was fully settled on both 
sides, it had no legal effect. If England 
only had ratified the treaty, and had not 
ratified till after the payments became 
due, that could not absolve her from the 
payment if Russia had not ratified the 
treaty till this day. It was clear that the 


independence of Belgium had not been | 


acknowledged by Russia, and had not 
been caused by her act ; and if we had ac- 
knowledged it, that it did not relieve us 
from our obligations to Russia. They 
existed in all their pristine force. It was 
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said to be a casus omissus, and it was a 
casus omissus in onesense; but the omission 
was only an exception. The independence 
of Belgium was a case not provided for in 
the exception, and the terms and obliga- 
tions of the treaty must be acted on as if 
that exception did not exist. In fact the 
exception did not embrace the case which 
had occurred. If there were any doubt 
as to the force of the obligation, it would 
be their Lordships duty to free it from 
doubt; but there was no doubt; and, 
therefore, it was merely a case of exception. 
The noble and learned Lord then adverted 
to the doctrine, that the Crown alone had 
the power to conclude treaties, and only 


| came to Parliament to confirm them 3 and 


contended, that, if, as his learned and 
noble friend contended, the treaty was at 
an end, the Crown must renew it, or make 
another; and it was the most monstrous, 
unconstitutional doctrine he had ever 
heard, to say, that the Crown must come 
to Parliament to ask its consent to make 
that new treaty. If the treaty were in 
force, the obligation on England was per- 
fect; if it were not in force, on what 
ground did his noble and learned friend 
blame his Majesty’s Ministers for not 
going to Parliament to tell it that a new 
treaty must be made? His noble and 
learned friend had said, that the Govern- 
ment had not had recourse to the best 
advice, and he seemed to suppose that the 
Government had not had recourse to any 
person but the Attorney and Solicitor Gene- 
rals. The Government had consulted these 
officers, but it had also consulted the 
King’s Advocate. After the most mature 
consideration, the King’s Advocate gave 
that opinion on which his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had acted : and in that opinion, 
humble as he was, and unworthy to give 
an opinion, he most cordially and heartily 
concurred. His opinion was precisely the 
same as that of the Law Officers and the 
King’s Advocate; and acting on and stat- 
ing that opinion, he had been ready, in 
his responsible capacity as a Minister of 
the Crown, to give the Crown that advice 
which he had given. He did not wish to 
pry too curiously into the thoughts of 
noble Lords, but he should like to 
know, and to conjecture what would have 
been said had the Government acted 
otherwise? If furnished with the opinion 
of the law officers of the Crown, such as 
he had described—if, their own judgment 
differing from that of the law officers, they 
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had thrown that opinion behind the fire, 
and had refused the payments, would there 
ever have been an end, he would ask, to 
the imputations of gross and scandalous 
breach of faith—would there ever have 
heen an end to the accusations against 
Ministers? What would have been said 
of the Ministers’ jealousy and dread of 
that great power? and how often would 
their Lordships have been told, that if it 
were France, the money would have been 
paid? The Russian services in the com- 
mon cause, it would have heen said, 
are all forgotten, and only the common 
enemy is thought of. All that, and more 
than that, would have been said, had Min- 
isters thrown the opinion of the law offi- 
cers away—had given up their own judg- 
ment, and had refused to pay the money. 
Would they not have heard, too, of low 
petty jealousy, of party quibbling, of base 
envy, and of carping, under the influence 
of party feelings, against the treaty they 
had not concluded? It would have been 
said—‘ It is no treaty of yours; if it was 
your treaty, you would have carried it into 
execution in the letter and the spirit—you 
would never have carped or quibbled at it; 
and particularly you would not have con- 
fined yourselves to the four corners of the 
treaty; you would have given a liberal 
construction to ii—you would have found 
means to justify the payment, and the 
payment would have been made. But 
now (they would have said), as the treaty 
is not yours—as it is the work of wiser 
and better men—as you had no share in 


making it, you are insensible to iis value, 


and put on it no fair, manly, and liberal 
construction.” Certainly, the Ministers 
were no parties to that treaty, they had no 
share in approving its provisions ; he had 
himself warmly opposed it; but if the 
country was bound by the treaty, if the 
obligation continued, God forbid that his 
opinion of the impropriety of contracting 
that obligation should have any influence 
over his judgment as to the fact whether 
the obligation existed or not, and as to the 
spirit in which the obligation ought to be 
executed. He had entered very fully into 
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the question, and considering that it might | 
be right and fit that this Convention should | 


he hereafter renewed, these observations | 


might, he hoped, tend to smooth the dif- 
ficulties of those who would have that 
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a labour, and said that it ought to have 
gone to Parliament to sanction its pro- 
ceedings. On these grounds he had 
entered more at large than he otherwise 
should have done, and begged to apologize 
to their Lordships for the time he had tres- 
passed on their attention. 

The Earl of Eldon said, he rose with 
some diffidence upon the present occasion, 
but, as an honest man, he was called upan 
to state his opinion upon this subject. He 
wished to say, that he had seen the.Motion 
of his noble friend before it was submitted 
to their Lordships, and had given it his 
approbation ; but he was bound to say, 
that, since he had come into the House, he 
reflected on the subject, and he thought it 
went too far. He did not remember a 
single case in which the opinion of the 
Judges had been asked in order to ascer- 
tain whether the proceedings of the Minis- 
ters were authorised by law, and in order 
to ground on that opinion a Parliamen- 
tary proceeding. He could nat reconcile 
his mind, after mature consideration, to 
ask the opinion of the Judges in the first 
instance. He trusted, therefore, that his 
noble friend would not press his Motion in 
its present terms. In what he was about 
to say, he proposed, therefore, to discuss 
the legality of the course itself pursued by 
Government, and thus to narrow the 
grounds of the Motion. The noble and 
learned Lord upon the Woolsack had 
entered, at considerable length, into the 
legality of the course which the Govern- 
ment had pursued, and to such an extent 
he (Lord Eldon) would not follow him ; 
but this he would say, after the experience 
of a long political and legal life, that he 
never heard of any thing more unwar- 
rantable than the payment of money to 
Russia after the obligations of the Treaty 
of 1816 had altogether ‘ ceased and de- 
termined.” He would not say that the 
Government, for the sake of preserving 
the general peace, might not be justified 
in what they had done, but it must be al- 
ways done upon their own responsibility. 
If their not doing so might endanger the 
public peace, then it would be their duty 
to come to Parliament to state their case, 
and ask for a Bil of Indemnity. The 
Treaty of 1816 was laid before Parliament, 
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-and the Parliament enacted, that a certain 
‘thing should be done; it adopted the 


duty to perform, and tend to conciliate | 
those who, like his noble friend, thought! for its execution as long as Holland and 


that the Government might not need such | Belgium should be united and not sepa- 


lreaiy to a certain extent, and provided 
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rated. As long as that condition lasted, 
Great Britain was bound to pay the money, 
and pay it for the behoof of Russia, The 
only question was, what had the executive 
Government to do with the Parliament? 
and the only answer was, to ascertain 
what Parliament had done as to the treaty? 
The Parliament had said, Thus far shall 
ye go, and no further. If the Government 
applied to the law officers of the Crown to 
know what authority the Acts of Parlia- 
ment gave, the law otlicers of the Crown of 
former days would haye looked only into 
the Act of Parliameit, and by that have 
defined the authority given by Parliament. 
But, in this case, au Attorney General, who 
was a common-law lawyer, applied toa 
Solicitor General, who was an equity law- 
yer, to know what was to be done on 
equitable principles. The Attorney Ge- 
neral and Solicitor General, on being 
called upon to give an opinion, should 
have confined themselves strictly to the 
Act of Parliament, and its legal construc- 
tion. The Government went to Parlia- 
ment in 1816 with the treaty, and the 
Parliament said, that the treaty should ga 
no further; but the law officers considered 
what the Parliament ought to have done. 
Ife should Jike to know, whether their 
Lordships were to act under the Treaty of 
1816, as interpreted by the law officers, 
or under the Act of Parliament, by which 
its provisions were to be carried into effect. 
The stipulation of both the one and the 
other was the continued union of Belgium 
and Holland. But that union ceased, or 
in other words, their separation took place. 
But the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Brougham) contended that the mere fact 
of separation, without the admitted sove- 
reignty and independence of Belgium, was 
not such a separation as to exonerate this 


country from performing her portion of 


the Treaty of 1816; and yet this obserya- 
tion was made, this argument assumed, 
while the King of Great Britain recognized 
a king, an independent sovereign, on the 
throne of Belgium. ‘That very acknow- 
ledgment should have absolved us from 
paying any further sums to Russia, in vir- 
tue of the Treaty of 1816, while it pleased 
our Government to act in defiance of com- 
mon sense, and a proper economy, to can- 
tinue Jarge and unauthorised payments. 
He was somewhat acquainted with law, 
with equity, and with poliiies, and neyer 
yet in the course of ail his experience did 
he meet with so gross and unpardonable a 
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violation of publie duty as had been ex- 
hibited by the Government in this transac- 
tion. 1f they had no opportunity of coming 
to Parliament for advice, then they might 
have acted as they had done; and if they 
had not time to do so, yet felt compelled 
to act under the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, their course should have been to 
apply for an act of indemnity, which pos- 
sibly might not be refused. He thonght 
it was his duty upan this occasian to have 
it recorded as his opinion, that the pay- 
ment of money, in violation of the Treaty 
of 1816, was one of the grossest violations 
of Ministerial duty which he ever recol- 
lected. It was said by the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Brougham), that where 
a treaty was made between two parties, 
neither was bound, unless both agreed ; 

but here was a case where the Kiog of 
England recognised a king of Belgium, 
and yet it was contended that the stipula- 
tions of the contract of 1816, being so far 
at an end, England was not released from 
her obligations to Russia, which was one 
of the principal parties to such contract. 
He never before heard so paltry, so unten- 
able a doctrine attempted to be main- 
tained in that House. No man could 
deny that force and menace had been used 
towards the king of Holland, before and 
since the separation of that country from 
Belgium. But, after all, the question for 
their Lordships’ dnauian was, whether or 
not it would be discreet and wise to have 
the opinion of the Judges upon the right 
construction of the Act of Parliament 
under which certain sums were to be paid 
to Russia? He would bet his life, eyen 
if he were fifty years younger than he was, 

that there was not one of the fifteen Judges 

in Westminster Hall who would decide it 
in the samé manner as his Majesty’s Min- 
isters. There was not one of the Judges 
such an idiot to do so. He ventured to 
assert, that no other Judge but the learned 
Lord upon the Woolsack would have in- 
terpreted the Treaty of 1816 as he had 
done. The question of policy or expedi- 
ency might be for the Government, but 
their Lordships were called upon to decide 
simply on the Act of Parliament, by which 
money was stipul; ited to be paid to Russia. 

The noble and learned Lord upon the 
Woolsack had cited the opinions of Lord 
Stowell in advocacy of the doctrine which 
he mentioned relative to the distinction 
between the separation of two States and 
the acknowledgment of their respective 
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sovereignties; but this he could say, that 
there was not a man in Europe who 
thought worse of the transaction then 
under discussion than his noble relative. 
He did not know what course his noble 
and learned friend meant to pursue, but if 
a motion had been made calling on Minis- 
ters to vindicate themselves on a charge 
of committing a breach of the laws of the 
country, and if the matter had been gone 
into, he felt that it would have been im- 
possible for him to withhold his vote for 
passing on them the strongest censure. 

Lord Wynford, in reply, said, that the 
simple question here was relative to the 
construction of an Act of Parliament, and 
he knew of no more competent persons to 
decide it than the learned Judges of the 
land. All he sought for by his motion 
was information for the guidance of their 
Lordships, because he thought that the 
conduct of tlie Ministry was not only open 
to censure, but was such as to render it 
advisable to take the most effectual steps 
to prevent similar mischief in future, and 
he had no doubt, notwithstanding what 
had been said by his noble and learned 
friend upon the Woolsack, that law and 
justice were in favour of his opinion. With 
respect to the construction of the treaty, 
he thought that his noble friend on the 
Woolsack had not met the real question 
before the House. He had travelled, 
indeed, in the course, of his speech all 
over Europe, but the only way in which 
he had met the true point in debate was 
by a something which sounded very much 
like a quibble; and without once men- 
tioning the consideration. This, he con- 
tended, was the most material part of the 
case. After the triumphant answer which 
had been given to the noble and learned 
Lord by his noble and learned friend who 
immediately preceded him, he would not 
trespass further upon their Lordships, but 
withdraw the Motion. 

The Motion withdrawn. 
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IOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 2, 1832. 


MrnuTEs.] Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Jepu- 
son, Copies of the Charters granted by Elizabeth and 
James Ist to the University of Dublin. On the Motion 
of Mr. Hume, the number of Informations, since 5th 
July, 1822, lodged at the Police Offices against the 
Coffee-house Keepers, under Act Srd George 4th, cap. 
55, and subsequent Acts; stating the amount of Penal- 
ties levied, and how applied; of the various Corps of 
Yeomanry Infantry in England and Wales, stating the 
date when first embodied, the names of the Com- 
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manding Officers, their complement of Men, and the 
Annual Expenses of each Corps; of the amount of Rate 
made, and the Money actually levied, up to this time, by 
the Surveyors appointed under the Act 135th George 3rd, 
cap. 78, for the repair of the Public Roads of the Parish 
of Clerkenwell, for the year 1831-2, commencing on the 
20th of November, 1831: also, an account of the Amount 
Expended for the said Repairs; specifying the Amounts 
under the heads of Salaries, Materials, and Labour ; also, 
the date and abstract of all Contracts entered into by the 
said Surveyors for repairing the said Roads, stating the 
Names of the Parties to each contract; also, a Return of 
the Amount which would be raised in the year by a Six- 
penny Rate on the Parish of Clerkenwell, as directed by 
the Act aforesaid; of the amount of Excise duty collected 
on each description of Bricks and Tiles in England and 
Scotland in the year 1831:—On the Motion of Mr. Pov- 
LETT THomSON, the number of Goat Skins, and Kid 
and Lamb Skins, (distinguishing them) on which Duty has 
been paid, for Home Consumption, in each year, from 
1820 to 1831, inclusive. 


GENERAL DrainaGE.] Mr. Penleaze 
presented a Petition from the town of 
Southampton, praying that a measure 
might be adopted for a General System of 
Draining in that, and all other towns 
throughout the country. In the prayer of 
this petition he most fully concurred. 
There were many suburbs and other places 
in the vicinity of Towns where there ex- 
isted no compulsory power to protect the 
poorer classes, by whom such places were 
inhabited generally, from the bad effects 
arising from an impure atmosphere, caused 
by the want of drains and sewers. 

The Speaker apprehended that the ob- 
ject of the petition could only be ob- 
tained by a multiplicity of private Acts 
each place having one for itself, and if 
any places had alocal Act which was no 
longer applicable from the increase of the 
town to which it applied, the remedy was 
to bring in a new Act to increase and ex- 
tend the powers of the former one. 

Mr. Penleaze only meant to suggest 
that he thought a general bill might be 
introduced with great advantage, and when 
the House considered the misery produced 
by pestilence in particular districts, the 
predisposition to which was mainly owing 
to want of cleansing, he thought his sug- 
gestion, particularly at the present time, 
worth attending to. 

Mr. Hume did not exactly know the 
practice of the House, but it appeared to 
him there were precedents to attain the 
object the petitioners prayed for. They 
were, for example, “ General Lighting and 
Police Acts, General Highway Acts,” and 
“General Inclosure Act for Scotland.” If, 
by a general statute, local communities 
could avail themselves of such parts of 
it as were applicable to themselves, the 
large expenses attendant upon each pri- 
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vate act would be avoided; party dis- 
putes would frequently be prevented, and 
the most beneficial measures for the health 
and convenience of local districts be easily 
performed. 

The Speaker said, he was fearful he had 
not made himself distinctly understood by 
the hon. member for Middlesex. The 
House could undoubtedly pass a general 
bill, but the Legislature hitherto had left 
the particular communities to judge for 
themselves as to the propriety of obtaining 
local Acts for their own regulation and 
convenience. But where there was a 
public Act giving them at the same time 
the power to effect such purposes without 
that especial sanction, it was then com- 
pulsory upon them, and his object was, to 
draw the distinction, in order to shew that 
particular bodies might not obtain private 
Acts to the injury of the country. 

Mr. Hume understood perfectly the 
wisdom and propriety of the rules laid 
down by the Speaker, which had for their 
object, that private property should not be 
invaded at the convenience of individuals, 
or intruded upon without notice. But a 
general bill might be made applicable to 
particular cases, by authorising any local 
community to meet, and, by a certain ma- 
jority, accept or reject the proposals made 
to them. 

Mr. Sanford said, many considerable 
towns felt the inconvenience and difficulty 
of obtaining draining and cleansing Acts. 
Bath was in that situation ; he, therefore, 
agreed with the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex, that a general measure, the provisions 
of which could be applied by local dis- 
tricts, was very desirable. 

Petition to be printed. 


Anatomica. Screnct.] Lord Mor- 
peth presented a Petition from the Surgeons 
of the town and neighbourhood of Halifax, 
praying that the Legislature, by an altera- 
tion in the present state of the law, would 
afford them additional facilities for the 
study of Anatomy. 

Mr. Hunt said, he did not wonder that 
such a petition had proceeded from a num- 
ber of surgeons, but he had as yet seen 
no petition of that nature from the poor, 
who were to be dissected, he wished that 
the noble Lord would inform him if those 
persons who were so ready to dissect others, 
offered to give up their own bodies for 
dissection. 

Lord Morpeth said, the petitioners had 
VOL. IX. {soc 
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made no offer of the sort, but as the hon. 
Member declared that he had not yet 
seen a petition from those whose bodies 
were likely to be dissected, he had the 
pleasure to inform him, that a petition 
had been agreed to by several of the in- 
habitants of Wakefield, offering to give 
up their bodies for the benefit of anatomi- 
cal science. 

Mr. Sheil said, he had also presented a 
petition containing a similar prayer. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


General Registry Bill. 


GeneraL Reoistry Biti.] Lord 
Morpeth said, he had been requested to 
present a very large number of Petitions 
from the county of York, of great weight 
and importance (a statement which, he be- 
lieved, would be conceded to him, when he 
mentioned the parties and places from 
whom and which they proceeded), against 
the bill of the hon. member for Stafford, 
for establishing a general office for the 
registration of deeds in London. He 
was sorry, the hon. member for Stafford 
was absent, but that was not his (Lord 
Morpeth’s) fault, as he had given no- 
tice that he meant to present those peti- 
tions. The Bill of the hon. Member had 
occasioned very great excitement in York- 
shire, and the hon. Member must be re- 
sponsible for the consequences. The 
measure was viewed with the utmost dis- 
approbation in the county of York, by 
every class of persons that was likely to 
be affected by it. They were satisfied 
with their now local registry, and were 
disposed to adopt any regulations to im- 
prove the operations of that, but they 
objected strongly to a general system by 
which their own local regulations would be 
abrogated. The hon. member for Staf- 
ford had stated, that he had received com- 
munications from individuals in Yorkshire, 
highly approving of his plan; but hitherto 
those persons were totally unknown, and 
even their existence was a matter of con- 
jecture. The hon. Member had also 
asserted, that the opposition to the bill 
was got up by attornies, and other inter- 
ested persons. But from whom did the 
petitions which he now preduced emanate? 
From the great landed proprietors, from 
the most eminent commercial men, and 
from the whole body of the yeomen of 
Yorkshire. One of the petitions was from 
the owners of real property in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire,—a second from the 
owners of real property in the North Ri- 
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ding of Yorkshire—a third from the Ma- 
gistrates of the North Riding of York- 
shire, assembled in quarter sessions at 
Northallerton, signed by forty Magistrates ; 
and a series of petitions from the bankers, 
&c., owners of real property in the follow- 
ing places, viz. Huddersfield, Leeds, 
Barnsley, Sneith, Shipton, Doncaster, 
Orsett, Selby, Cawood, Brayton, Sher- 
burn, Stanfield and Langfield, Todmorden 
and Walston, Pudsey, Tadcaster, Calver- 
ley, Bingley, Bawtry, Tickhill, Shapton, 
Harbury, and Settle. They were all ex- 
pressive of hostility to this measure. 

Mr. Strickland seconded the prayer of 
those petitions with great satisfaction to 
himself, because his opinion entirely coin- 
cided with that of the petitioners, This 
Bill, which might properly be called a Bill 
for the collection of original title-deeds 
or copies, emanated from a commission 
that had cost the country 33,0007. It 
was now 133 years since that eminent 
judge, Sir Matthew Hale, brought forward 
a plan of the same sort. But he thought 
that the Law Commissioners had, in their 
proceedings, lost sight of the cautious 
recommendation which that great man 
had adopted. He said, “If it be found, 
on inquiry, that the plan is likely to be 
attended with greater evil than advantage, 
let it be avoided.” In every reign since, 
a similar proposition had been made. This 
he believed, was the sixteenth time. The 
Jast effort was that of Mr. Serjeant On- 
slow; but his Bill did not receive a second 
reading. It most clearly appeared, by the 
petitions presented this day, that the plan 
was universally opposed in the county of 
York, It was a curious circumstance, 
that the learned Gentleman who had in- 
troduced this measure had himself changed 
his opinion on the subject. Ife had, three 
years ago, signed a report, in which it was 
stated that a general registration would be 
fatal to commercial credit. Another fact 
which bore upon this subject was, that 
there were a certain set of persons resident 
about the metropolis, who, under various 
pretences would ransack title-deeds in the 
hope that if they could discover a flaw in 
any title, and thereby wrest property from 
the present holders, they would obtain a 
valuable compensation from the party who 
might sueceed to it. 

Mr. Hume knew not whether the learned 
gentleman alluded to had or had not 
signed such a report as had been stated ; 
but he thought that in his absence the 








hon. Member should not have made an 
attack on that learned Gentleman’s pro- 
fessional character. The hon Member had 
also attacked the gentlemen employed in 
the law commission, but he was conscious 
that good would result from their inquiries 
fully adequate to the cost of their la- 
bours. 

Mr. Ramsden stated, that he would 
strenuously oppose the Bill, as it appeared 
to him that it would establish an inquisi- 
tion into every man’s private affairs, and 
tend to expose arrangements never in- 
tended for the public eye. 

Mr. Spence thought, that the Bill, as it 

stood, would be a most inestimable benefit 
to the landed interest. The expense of 
the transfer of landed property, particu- 
larly in the administration of estates, was 
enormous, and much of that would be 
spared. A general registry would enable 
all men to ascertain more easily than at 
present whether titles were good or not. 
At present that was almost impossible. 
He hoped that nothing would prevent his 
hon. and learned friend from bringing the 
3ill to a second reading, and have its pro- 
visions fully and fairly discussed, in order 
to get rid of the erroncous impressions now 
entertained on the subject by the landed 
Gentlemen, 

Sir John Johnstone said, the gentlemen 
of Yorkshire did not object to registration, 
but they thought that all the advantages 
of the general Bill might be obtained by 
local measures similar to those which al- 
ready existed in the Ridings of Yorkshire, 
and he knew the persons connected with 
that registry were most anxious to adopt 
any improvements with regard to it that 
could be suggested. 

Mr. Sad/er supported the prayer of the 
petition from Leeds, having been requested 
so to do, and he begged to corroborate the 
assertion, that the proprietors of landed 
property in Yorkshire were almost to a 
man opposed to the measure. 

Mr. John Campbell said, that the hon. 
member for Yorkshire was quite mistaken 
in supposing that the first report of the 
Real Property Commissioners was adverse 
to the Bill. It approved, not condemned, 
the measure, thongh the Commissioners 
only weigbing the arguments on both sides, 
had not recommended the measure. The 
report said, But no measure has been 
sugvested to us from so many diflerent 
quarters, or has been so earnestly pressed 
upon us, asa general registry of deeds, 
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whereby it is contended that every transfer 
of land, and every encumbrance upon it, 
would be placed within the means of the 
knowledge of every person having occasion 
to deal with it ; all rights might be suffered 
to prevail (as natural justice requires) ac- 
cording to their priority; the use of out- 
standing legal estates, and the expense of 
keeping them on foot and transferring 
them would cease; the investigation of 
titles would be materially abridged and 
simplified, and fraud, in all transactions 
respecting real property, would be ef- 
fectually prevented. We are aware, 
however, of the numerous and weighty 
obstacles which present themselves to the 
establishment of a plan so extensive, and, 
in order to make it effective, so novel in 
this country. The experiments which have 
been tried on two English counties and in 
Ireland, have been so imperfect, both in 
principle and detail, and have been so 
marred by the doctrine of equitable no- 
tice, that they afford no criterion of the 
utility of the measure, or the means of 
accomplishing it. We found, that in- 
formation upon this important subject 
must be sought, not merely from the prac- 
titioners of English law, and from English 
treatises, but from Scotland, where a ge- 
neral registry has been long established, 
which is the great boast of the law of that 
country, and from the Continental States, 
in many of which a similar institution has 
been introduced with more or less success. 
We have taken steps for obtaining this 
information in the most authentic shape ; 
and we shall anxiously consider whether 
the plan can be safely adopted in a coun- 
try of so great extent as England, where 
transfers of land are more frequent than 
in any other part of the globe, where the 
law of real property must ever remain a 
peculiar and complicated system, and 
where the disclosure of private aflairs may 
be dangerous tocommercial credit.” The 
only imputation that could with justice be 
thrown on them was, that they did not at 
once recommend the measure. They had 
weighed, as they said they would, theargu- 
ments on both sides. With respect to the 
petitions, he had received information that 
the Attornies of Yorkshire had got up 
many of these petitions, and had hawked 
them about for signatures. The emolu- 
ments of the profession of the law, would 
indeed, be diminished by the Register 
Bill; but, in so far would that be a benefit 
and gain to the landed gentlemen. The 
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Bill would be altogether to their advan- 
tage. Titles would be easily: verified, and 
a great sum saved in every transfer of 
landed property. It would relieve the 
landed property of the country from one of 
the heaviest taxes to which it was now sub- 
ject. It would be a benefit to the landed 
gentlemen, and an injury to nobody but 
the lawyers. 

Mr. Trevor denied, that these petitions 
had been produced by the intrigues of in- 
terested persons. All the landowners of 
Durham were against the measure, being 
confident that it would promote delay and 
vexation in the transfer of landed pro- 
perty. He was certain that if the Repre- 
sentatives of the North of England were 
guided by the wishes of their constituents, 
they would oppose the Bill at every stage. 

Mr. Stephenson said, the provisions of 
the Bill were misunderstood by those gen- 
tlemen who asserted that it would afford 
facilities for prying into private concerns 
for the purpose of vexation. He begged 
to assure hon. Members no such effects 
could attend its operation. 

An Hon. Member, connected with the 
North of England, declared, that he could 
not concur in the prayer of the petitions. 
He believed that the measure would be 
beneficial to the landed interest. The 
local registers were badly conducted, the 
offices were nearly sinecures, and toshow 
their management, one of their charges 
was for expedition money, which meant 
that the registrars demanded fees above 
those allowed by the Act of Parliament. 

Mr. John Wood said, that the present 
expense of registering deeds in Yorkshire 
was most enormous. He was convinced 
that if the provisions of the Bill were ge- 
nerally known, much of the clamour that 
now prevailed (for it was clamour resulting 
from ignorance) would be done away. He 
recominended Gentlemen to read the re- 
port of the Commissioners, and they would 
see that nine out of ten parts of their 
law expenses on the transfer of property 
would be saved. 

Lord Milton admitted, that there was a 
division of opinion in Yorkshire, but that 
related to the question merely whether 
the registration of Yorkshire should be 
retained or not. His own opinion was 
against the Bill, but he was open to con- 
viction. 

Mr. Sanford said, he knew many places 
in which the people were nearly unani- 
mous against the Bill, and he thought it 
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would be impolitic, unjust, and even mis- 
chievous, to attempt to force it on those 
who were not inclined to consider it a 
benefit. 

Colonel Trench also knew, that many 
persons objected to the Bill. Within a 
few days he had seen a protest signed by 
the ship-owners and other respectable in- 
habitants of Scarborough against it. It 
was therefore very incorrect to assert that 
the Bill was opposed only through igno- 
rance, many persons were of opinion 
there was something of a job connected 
with it. 

Lord Morpeth assured the hon. and 
learned Member for Stafford that most of 
the petitions he had presented were 
adopted at public meetings, and they 
were not got up under any influence, but 
spoke the genuine feelings of the sub- 
scribers. 

Mr. John Campbell said, he held a letter 
in his hand, which distinctly stated that 
the petitions were hawked about from door 
to door, throughout the county, for signa- 
ture. The opposition to the measure was 
chiefly made by those who were incapable 
of appreciating it. Most of the publica- 
tions which had appeared on the subject 
were decidedly in its favour, and so were 
all the great law authorities in the kingdom. 

Mr. Strickland assured the hon. and 
learned Member, that one of the petitions 
presented to the House could not, at any 
rate, be liable to his imputations, when it 
was signed by Lords Harewood, Stourton, 
and Howden, and many more Gentlemen 
of nearly equal rank in life, as well as the 
highest mercantile authorities ; who were 
all convinced, that it would most unneces- 
sarily expose every man’s private trans- 
actions,and promotelitigation and expense. 

Mr. Schonswar observed, that he had 
presented a petition from Hull against the 
Bill, which was adopted at a public meet- 
ing, and signed by all the respectable in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood. The 
lawyers in the House were in favour of 
the Bill, but all the clients in England 
were opposed to it. 

Mr. Hunt said, it was very whimsical 
that the lawyers were so anxious to force 
a benefit upon the landed interest, which 
benefit the landed interest was so anxious 
to reject. He could assure the hon. and 
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learned Gentleman, that the small pro- 
prietors had the same feeling against his 
Bill as the large ones. 

Mr. O'Connell observed, that he was an 
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ardent supporter of the Bill, from knowing 
the good effects that had been produced 
in Ireland by a similar measure. It was 
wonderful to him that country gentlemen 
would persevere in upholding a system 
which obliged them to go to market, and 
buy a commodity, without knowing whe- 
ther they got the full value for their 
money. It was the duty of every profes- 
sional man to do his best to remedy such 
evils. 

Sir John Johnstone said, the “ expedition 
money” which had been mentioned was 
paid for work performed in extra hours, in 
consequence of the business of the registry 
having much increased. 

Lord Sandon observed, that at one time 
it was one of our principal quarrels with 
Lower Canada, that the legislature of that 
province would not adopt a general regis- 
try—a system which, in his opinion, was 
good in principle, and which he hoped to 
see carried into effect. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 


British SusyEcts—FRANCE.] Vis- 
count Palmerston having laid on the Table 
a copy of the Treaty relating to the Ne- 
therlands, with the ratification of Great 
Britain, France, and Belgium, of the 31st 
of January, 

Mr. O’ Connell took that opportunity to 
put a question to the noble Lord with re- 
gard to a transaction that had recently 
taken place in France, involving, as it 
appeared to him, an infraction of the 
rights of British subjects. He alluded to 
the forcible transportation from the French 
territory of about fifty British subjects, on 
the suppression of a religious establishment 
there, called La Meilleraye, the members of 
which had devoted themselves to agricultu- 
ral and religious pursuits. They had been 
subject to no trial, but they had been carried 
to Brest like felons, and thence sent out of 
the country, in violation of their rights as 
British subjects. He wished to know 
whether his Majesty’s Ministers had_re- 
ceived any information on the matter, and 
whether it was their intention to take any 
steps to vindicate the rights of British 
subjects in this instance ? 

Viscount Palmerston said, that he had 
heard of the suppression of the religious 
establishment in question merely from 
general rumour; but he had received no 
official information on the subject from the 
individuals to whom the learned Gentle- 
man had alluded. Undoubtedly, ifany per- 
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sons, British subjects, could show grounds 
tending to prove that they had been treated 
in a manner not justified by the treaty 
between this country and France, his Ma- 
jesty’s Government would take steps to 
inquire into the matter. 

Mr. O’ Connell would take care, that the 
transaction should be brought, in the regu- 
lar way, under the official notice of 
Government. 


TitHe Committee ([RELAND).] Lord 
Milton wished to take that opportunity of 
appealing to the hon. and learned member 
for Kerry not to persist in his Motion for 
placing the name of a noble friend of his 
(Lord Killeen) on the Select Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire as to tithes in Ireland. As 
the Committee stood, he was disposed to 
place every confidence in it; at the same 
time, he could not but regret its exclusive 
nature; and he must add, that if the hon. 
Member’s Motion should come to the vote, 
he should feel it his duty to vote for it. 
Such a motion, however, had better not be 
persisted in, as it would inevitably produce 
a discussion which should, at the present 
moment, be carefully avoided. Things 
might be said by parties on both sides that 
they would have afterwards reason to re- 
gret, and, altogether, under existing cir- 
cumstances, the wisest course would be, 
not to raise a question on the subject. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that he had deter- 
mined to bring the Motion forward solely 
because it had been openly avowed, that 
the exclusion of Catholics from the Com- 
mittee had originated with the Irish Go- 
vernment, and was sanctioned by the 
Cabinet here. The request of the noble 
Lord had, as it ought, great weight with 
him, and the reasons by which it was sup- 
ported, afforded to it additional weight. 
Preferring, therefore, to err on the side of 
delicacy than to err on that of over- 
energy, the result of which might be the 
introduction of an unsalutary discussion, 
and being anxious, as a zealous Reformer, 
not to place the least bar in the progress of 
the Reform Bill, which had already lost a 
night this week, he begged leave, in ac- 
cordance with the request of the noble 
Lord, to withdraw his Motion. 

Lord Milton expressed his gratification 
at the courtesy of the hon Member, and 
thought that Ireland would derive benefit 
from the course he had agreed to adopt. 

Motion withdrawn, 





ExcHEQuERCouRT(ScOTLAND)BILL.] 
Sir George Clerk, pursuant to notice, 
moved, that the names of the Lord Advo- 
cate, Mr. Cutlar Fergusson, Mr. Cumming 
Bruce, Sir George Warrender, Mr. Pringle, 
and Mr. Dixon, be added to the Com- 
mittee on the Scotch Court of Exchequer. 
He had no objection to the Gentlemen 
who at present composed the Committee, 
and his only object in making the Motion 
was to obtain a full inquiry into ‘all the 
circumstances connected with that Court ; 
but he thought that object could not be 
obtained without a considerable portion of 
Scotch Members being attached to the 
Committee, to counteract, in some degree, 
the influence which the Government had 
in the majority of those who now com- 
posed it. 

Lord Althorp had no other objection to 
place several of the Gentlemen named by 
the hon. Member in the list, but that they 
had already expressed opinions which 
shewed they had prejudged the question. 

Sir George Warrender had no desire 
to be placed on the Committee; but in 


-reply to the noble Lord, he must say, that 


he had not come to any conclusive opinion 
on the subject. Several years since, he 
had advocated the wisdom of giving ad- 
ditional business to the Court of Ex- 
chequer, and last year he had offered some 
objections to the Bill then proposed. 
Nevertheless, he was disposed to enter into 
the inquiry with an unbiassed mind; and 
whether he was placed on the Committee 
or not was of very little consequence to 
him, but certainly more Scotch Members 
ought to be attached to it. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson was sorry his name 
had been mentioned, for he had formed no 
opinion upon the matter ; and he was some- 
what surprised that the noble Lord had 
made such an objection to him. He de- 
sired to have a Committee to judge whe- 
ther the abolition of the Court was advis- 
able: all the opinion he had ever given 
was in reply to the Lord Advocate, when 
he had asked him the question, whether 
the Court could not have new powers given 
it so as to be made useful. 

Sir William Rae was sorry the Motion 
was resisted, particularly as the inquiry in 
question was now proposed by Govern- 
ment, though it formerly resisted all in- 
vestigation. Last Session, a bill to abolish 
the Court of Exchequer was sent down 
from the House of Lords, without the 
shadow of an inquiry, and it was resisted 
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on that ground. He had then given 
notice that he should move to refer the 
Bill to a Select Committee, but nothing 
further was done, and the Bill was put an 
end to by the prorogation. Then came 
the present Bill, which wasalso brought 
forward without inquiry, and when he had 
applied to the noble Lord to ascertain 
whether investigation would be allowed, 
he was answered, yes, and the matter was 
then taken out of his hands and placed in 
those of the Lord Advocate, who appointed 
a Committee composed almost exclusively 
of the supporters of Government. ‘This 
looked more like a plan for quashing an 
inquiry than for promoting it. 

The Lord Advocate felt himself in the 
painful situation of being obliged to op- 
pose the Motion ; and he trusted he should 
satisfy the House that there was no necessity 
for the addition proposed. He had heard, 
with some surprise, that the Bill of last 
year was to be opposed on the ground that 
it was an indignity to Scotland to abolish 
one of her superior Courts without inquiry ; 
and that topic was urged by the right hon. 
Baronet, who had himself introduced and 
advocated much more important alterations 
in the tribunals of Scotland, without any 
investigation whatever. [t was now pro- 
posed to add several Geutlemen to tle 
Committee, on the grounds that the great 
majority of the present members were 
supporters of Government, and that there 
was not an adequate proportion of Scotch 
Members. With respect to the first ob- 
jection, this was no party question; and, 
with regard to the second, it did not re- 
quire local knowledge to understand whe- 
ther there was enough business before a 
Court to justify keeping it up. It would 
be invidious to make personal objections, 
and fortunately there was no necessity for 
it; for he rested his objections on the 
ground that it was unusual for those who 
were opposed to any specific object to be 
in large numbers on a Committee to in- 
quire into a measure on which they had 
previously made up their minds. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, the Motion 
had reference to an important change in 
the Court of Exchequer in Scotland, and 
he begged to call the attention of the 
House to the circumstance, that hitherto 
there had been no instance of any change 
in the Supreme Courts of any of the three 
kingdoms, without a due and solemn in- 
quiry, in which party feelings had no share. 
But of late they had the Reform Bill—that 
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indecent proceeding, the Bankruptcy Court 
Bill--that nasty job—and now the Scotch 
Court of Exchequer Bill—a hurried contri- 
vance. He would leave the first alone for 
the present, but with regard to the second, 
his opinious were so decidedly against it, 
thathe thought thestrongest language alone 
could adequately express them, and he had 
no doubt the thing was managed in the way 
it had been, because no respectable man 
could be found to declare on oath that the 
alteration was necessary, and the sole prin- 
ciple was, to upset ancient rules and cus- 
toms, and to induce the House of Commons 
to seta precedent of acting without due in- 
formation. In the third case that came 
before them, ile principle appeared to be,to 
abolish a court,and pension two individuals, 
who, he had no doubt well deserved the 
pensions, but he should have wished to 
have had some inquiry put, whether they 
deserved them ornot. He was not arguing 
the question with any feelings of nation- 
ality, and his sentiments were entirely 
abstracted from party; he would, therefore, 
content himself with remarking, there had 
been no general changes in this country 
without being productive of greater evil 
than good; and if they did not legislate 
on sounder principles than they had re- 
cently done, the Law Courts of the country 
would become the arena of political par- 
ties. 

Mr. Keith Douglas said, a royal com- 
mission which had been established for the 
purpose of inquiry, had decided that the 
Court of Exchequer ought to continue, and 
yet Ministers in opposition to that com- 
mission called upon the House to abolish 
that court. It, therefore, became necessary 
to have the most full and deliberate in- 
quiry, and certainly the Gentlemen pro- 
posed were well qualificd forthe task. In 
opposition to the learned Lord Advocate 
he must assert, that Committees were fre- 
quently enlarged when there appeared a 
necessity for a more full inquiry. 

Mr. Croker said, the question was not 
whether an inquiry should be undertaken, 
but whether it should be conducted by 
persons competent to discharge the duty ; 
and he thought, if the House would look 
to those already composing it, and the 
names of those proposed to be added, they 
could come to but one conclusion. 

The question was putthatthe Lord Advo- 
cate be added to the Committee. Agreed 
to. 
Mr, Cutlar Fergusson and Mr, Cum-~ 
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ming Bruce were also added to the Com- 
mittee. 

Upon the name of Sir G. Warrender 
being proposed, a division took place, when 
there appeared, Ayes 56; Noes 100—Ma- 
jority 44. The names of the other Gen- 
tlemen proposed were negatived without a 
division. 


Procress or THE Rerorm Brtt.] 
On the question being put that the House 
resolve itself into a Committee on the 
Reform Bill, 

Lord Ebrington begged to ask if it was 
in the contemplation of the noble Lord the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to make any 
arrangements for the sitting of the House 
on Saturday? When he considered the 
slow progress of the Reform Bill, and when 
lie considered the state of anxiety which 
prevailed both in and out of the House on 
the subject, it appeared to him necessary 
that arrangements should be made to ex- 
pedite the Bill through the Committee. 
Trade and commerce had materially suf- 
fered, and they would continue to do so 
while the people were kept in a state of 
suspense and anxiety. He,thcrefore,deemed 
it prudent to suggest to the noble Lord the 
propriety of resuming the sittings of the 
House on Saturdays so long as the Bill 
remained in Committee. 

Lord Althorp said, he had not hitherto 
contemplated, nor had he, at the present 
moment any intention of sitting on Satur- 
days. The reason that this additional day 
had been formerly imposed upon the House 
had its origin in the dilatory manner in 
which the Committee on the Reform Bill 
proceeded, and, he should add, unnecessa- 
rily delayed, during the last Session. No 
Committee liad ever before becn so pro- 
crastinated, ‘The present Committee un- 
questionably got on slowly, but still its 
progress was sufficiently rapid, to obvi- 
ate the necessity of sitting on Saturdays. 
If, however, after a short time, it was 
found that the Committee did not increase 
its pace, so that the question might be 
brought to a conclusion during the Session, 
he would undoubtedly suggest the pro- 
priety of sitting on Saturdays, until the 
measure passed the House. At all events, 
he did not intend that the House should 
sit on Saturday next. 

Lord Stormont wished to know if it was 
intended to take the Committee on the 
Reform Bill on the Wednesdays. He be- 
lieved that there was no objection enter- 
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tained by the House to sit on that day, 
with the understanding, however, that it 
should be devoted to expediting the several 
other important measures waiting for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn agreed with the noble 
Lord in thinking there should be a certain 
day in the week set apart for the furthering 
through their various stages the several 
measures before the House, in some of 
which. the country were as much interested 
as it could possibly be in this Reform Bill. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman thought the 
House should proceed from day to day 
throughout the week in the consideration 
of the Reform Bill. An opinion prevailed 
out of doors that exertions were made in 
several quarters to retard the progress of 
the measure, and it would be well if the 
House would unite, even at the expense of 
a little more personal fatigue and labour, 
to give a contradiction to this belief. But 
there were other and more paramount 
reasons why the Bill should be expedited. 
The trade and commerce of the country 
were in a state of uncertainty; and he 
firmly believed they would so remain until 
the question was finally settled. He 
thought that if hon. Members would talk 
less, but more to the purpose, the Committee 
would soon be brought to a conclusion. 

Lord Althorp had already expressed his 
intention with respect to the sitting of the 
House on Wednesdays. It was proposed 
that that day should be devoted to other 
business before the House, and that the 
Reform Bill should only be considered on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fri- 
days. On last Wednesday, undoubtedly 
the Committee had been proceeded with, 
but that was only in consequence of the 
previous Monday being a dies non. While 
on the subject he thought he might as 
well state that he would move that the 
House should consider the Reform Bill on 
the ensuing Wednesday, as Tuesday next 
was to be devoted to another subject. 

Mr. Croker denied, in the most em- 
phatic manner, that exertions were made by 
one side of the House to retard the pro- 
gress of the Bill. Perhaps he was wrong 
in offering himself as the champion of the 
one side of the House, but, as respected 
the party to which he belonged, he felt it his 
duty to say, that nodelay whatever, calcu- 
lated unnecessarily to impede the Reform 
Bill, had originated with them. He thought 
the hon, Alderman, who, by the bye, he 
did not recollect to have either seen or 
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heard during any of the discussions either 
on the principle or details of the measure, 
ought to be more cautious in accusing the 
House without foundation. If any delay 
had been given, it was occasioned by the 
necessary postponement of some parts of 
the Bill by the originators of the measure 
themselves; and it therefore struck him as 
extremely impolitic in the hon. Alderman, 
supporting, as he did, his Majesty’s Min- 
isters, to allude to the topic of delay. The 
hon. Alderman had complained of the 
number of speeches made during the dis- 
cussion in Committee. Now, he would 
beg to inform him, and if the hon. Alder- 
man had attended in his place, he would 
have perceived, that any observations made 
by the Gentlemen on that (Mr. Croker’s) 
side of the House were invariably inci- 
dental to the details of the Bill ; and when 
any extraneous question was started, the 
supporters, and none but the supporters, 
of the measure were to blame. For in- 
stance, on the previous evening, a ques- 
tion was raised by an hon. Baronet—as 
great a favourer of the Bill as any in the 
House—which occasioned a very consider- 
able discussion. He repeated, that any 
delay which had taken place originated 
with his Majesty’s Ministers and their sup- 
porters: not that he meant to impute 
any blame to them on that account; on 
the contrary, they deserved great credit 
for their candour in postponing certain 
clauses until the House was put in posses- 
sion of requisite information. For his part 
he could not accuse himself of causing un- 
necessary delay; he had _ occasionally 
found it requisite to trouble the House 
with observations, but he had done so 
solely with a view to render the details of 
th measure as little objectionable as 
possible; and he begged to say, he would 
continue to offer such observations as he 
might deem necessary, notwithstanding 
any comments which might be made either 
by the hon. Alderman or his constituents 
on the other side of Temple-bar, to whom 
he did not give the credit of knowing 
much on the subject. 

Mr. Alderman Wazthman said, he had 
not alluded to either side of the House in 
particular. He had merely stated an 


Progress of the 


opinion which he knew to exist in several 
parts of the country. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to quarrel with him for 
addressing the House at all; but he 
begged to observe, that, asa Representative 
of the City of London, he conceived he 
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possessed quite as much right to give 
expression to his sentiments as the Re- 
presentative of a rotten borough; and 
although the right hon. Gentleman might 
disregard what fell from him, he would still 
persist in claiming his privilege. The 
right hon. Gentleman had gone so far as 
to accuse him of a neglect of duty. He 
had not certainly addressed the House as 
often as the right hon. Gentleman, and for 
a sufficiently good reason, that he did not 
so well understand the intricacy of the 
subject. But as to any neglect of his 
duty —[‘* Spoke, spoke.” | 

Mr. Baring rose to order. The question 
before the House was that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair. He did not see how the 
hon. Alderman could enter into a detail of 
his services in the cause of the Reform 
Bill. 

Alderman Waithman said, he was only 
desirous of replying to a charge which had 
been made against him. 

The Speaker begged to remind the hon. 
Alderman he could not, consistently with 
the rules of the House, reply in an expla- 
nation to a charge. 

Lord £brington did not wish to delay 
the progress of the Bill, but he could not 
refrain from corroborating the assertion of 
the hon. Alderman, the Representative of 
the City of London. He would repeat that 
assertion. He knew that there did prevail 
a very strong impression that futile and 
unnecessary delay had been offered to the 
progress of the Bill. He (Lord Ebrington) 
had regularly attended the discussions on 
the Bill, and he would say it appeared to 
him that there had been a great and unne- 
cessary waste of both words and time. The 
country knew this to be the case, and 
therefore complained. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Croker) appeared to take 
credit to himself for assisting the progress 
of the Bill. He (Lord Ebrington) could 
not flatter him much on this point. In 
fact he could not give the right hon. Gen- 
tleman credit for ever wishing to do so. 
Much time had been already wasted in 
useless discussion, and, unless the Bill 
made more rapid strides, he thought it 
would be necessary to sit on Saturdays. 
He had intended to submit a motion to 
that effect to-morrow, but in the hope 
that no further useless discussion would 
be attempted, he would postpone doing so 
until next week, when, unless he found 
the Bill making more rapid progress than 
it at present did, he should feel it his duty 
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to take the sense of the House upon the 
subject. 


Sir Henry Hardinge, after remarking 
that the only reason given by the noble 
Lord for the motion he proposed to submit 
was, that the people out of doors were not 
satisfied, proceeded to say—‘“* Have we 
then already arrived at the period when the 
sections of London are to dictate to this 
House? For one, Sir, I never will give 
way to such dictation. I know that the 
way this Bill is to be carried through by 
Government, is by aid of the mob. I, 
however, as one member of Parliament, 
never will submit to be dictated to by the 
sections of London, speaking through the 
noble Lord as their organ. I say again, 
Sir, that noble Lord shall not dictate to 
me, or to this House.” 

Lord Ebrington said, Sir, 1 beg leave 
to contradict as positively and as strongly 
as the forms of this House will admit, the 
assertions made respecting the grounds 
which induced me to give notice of my 
Motion. I would say, contradict the mis- 
representation, which I am persuaded was 
unintentionally made by the hon. and 
gallant Officer, as to the grounds of my 
Motion. I repel again with indignation 
the insinuations of the hon. and gallant 
Officer, of my being the organ of the mob. 
{ would not be the organ of any set of men 
whose opinions did not coincide with my 
own. I would not be the organ of any set 
of sentiments which did not agree with my 
own. I am the Representative of a nu- 
merous and respectable constituency—I 
am an independent member of Parliament, 
and I can tell the gallant Officer, that I 
speak my opinion as honestly, as sincerely, 
and as independently as himself, or any 
other Gentleman in this House. 

Sit Henry Hardinge said, when the in- 
temperate cheers of certain hon. Members 
there whom I have in my eye shall have 
ceased, I will answer the noble Lord. The 
noble Lord’s argument was, that it is the 
opinion of the people out of doors that 
there was an unnecessary delay in the 
progress of the Reform Bill, and that they 
would not, after a time, be satisfied if the 
rate of that progress was not increased— 
unless the House sat on Saturdays. He 
certainly did not use the word “ sections,” 
when he advanced his argument for the 
Motion alluded to. But I say the force of 
that argument rested on mob dictation. 
I say there are certain Members in this 
House under the influence of mob dictation, 
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[Cries from the Ministerial side of “‘ name, 
name.” The hon. Member continued.] 
As Lam called upon to name, I may allude 
to the fact, that Cabinet Ministers have, 
in their correspondence with Political 
Unions, and in the interchange of courte- 
sies with them, even ventured to designate 
the discussion of the House of Lords as 
the whisper of a faction. 1 apply again 
to what was said by the noble Lord, and 
when I find him resting his chief argument 
on the opinions of the people out of doors, 
I think 1 am justified in concluding that, 
in a great degree his Motion is brought 
forward because out of doors all opposition 
to the Bill is denounced by certain bodies, 
and because the fruit of these opinions 
prevails. The noble Lord tells me, that he 
repels with indignation something that has 
fallen from me. Ido not understand him-— 
but if he means to say, that he repels with 
indignation any thing advanced asa fact 
or opinion by me, I receive this with quite 
as much indignation as he expresses, and 
I am perfectly ready to meet it in any way 
the noble Lord chooses—[order]. I have 
seldom troubled the House in the discus- 
sions upon this Bill, but whenever I hear 
the opinion of people out of doors ad- 
vanced as an argument to compel the 
House to any particular line of conduct, I 
will always repeat what I have said to the 
noble Lord, and to any other noble Lord. 
Whatever opinion or statement of mine 
the noble Lord repels with indignation, I 
have only to say, that I repel whatever 
he may urge against my opinions with 
equal indignation. I repeat what I have 
before said, and I have not one iota to 
retract. 

Lord Ebrington: “ The right hon. and 
gallant General stated, that I was here the 
organ of the sections of London-—that they 
spoke through me as their organ. To 
that assertion I gave, and again give, a 
positive denial—a flat contradiction. No 
Gentleman has a right to state what is un- 
founded in fact; far less when the asser- 
tion is calculated to convey an unjust 
insinuation. I repeat that the assertion of 
the right hon, and gallant General is per- 
fectly unfounded in fact.” 

Mr. Goulburn was sure that the House 
would see that the warmth displayed by 
the noble Lord was not warranted by what 
had fallen from his right hon. and gallant 
friend. What hisright hon. and gallant friend 
said was,not that the noble Lord spoke there 
as the mere tool or organ of the sections 
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of London, but that he founded his Motion 
in obedience to the feelings entertained 
out of doors. 


Lord Althorp, in common with every | 


other Member, must reject those occa- 
sional misconceptions which occurred in 
the heat of debate, but was confident that 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
would himself sce that the expression 
“organ of a section,” which he had ap- 
plied to his noble friend, was not war- 
ranted in fact, and that no personal of- 
fence was intended by his noble friend’s 
warm denial. 

Sir George Murray agreed with the 
noble Lord in regarding the present wis- 
conception as one of those occasional 


ebullitions which occurred in the heat of 


debate, and which were to be regretted ; 
but still thought that the undue warmth 
was entirely on the side of the noble mem- 
ber for Devonshire. 

Sir Charles Wetherell would take it 
upon him to inform the noble Lord, that 
a very large and influential portion of the 
public attributed, and that, too, on just 
grounds, thedelay in the progress of the Bill 
to its framers and supporters. He would 
beg leave to add, if they, or any of them, 
thought they could force the Bill through 
the House without full and ample discus- 
sion, they would find themselves mistaken, 
With respect to the noble Lord’s intended 
motion, all he would then say was, that it 
would be nothing less than a severe cen- 
sure on the noble Lord’s, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s, management ; for if that 
noble Lord saw no reason for adding 
Saturday to the Committee days, the pro- 
position must be an implied censure on 
his zeal and sagacity. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham considered that, as 
the noble Lord (Lord Ebrington) said he 
agreed with what had fallen from the hon. 
Alderman (Alderman Waithman) nearhim, 
he was, pro tanto, the organ of the sections 
of London; he however, denied, for him- 
self, that any unnecessary delay had been 
offered to the Bill since it had gone into 
Committee. He was told that the trading 
districts anxiously looked forward to the 
passing of the measure, and reprobated all 
discussion, But the trade of the country 
was not the sole interest to which the 
House had to attend, and, as a country 
gentleman, he protested against it being 
hurried through the Committee, 
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| ENGLAND—CoMMITTEE—SixtH Day.] 
' The House then resolved itself into Com- 
| mittee. 

Lord John Russell observed, that Clause 


| 17 of the Bill had been postponed, at the 


| suggestion of the right hon. member for 
Aldeburgh until the Committee decided 
| on the 24th Clause. As that clause had 
been agreed to, he would move that the 
House should proceed with clause 17 of 
the Bill. 

Mr. Croker said, that his only motive 
in desiring the postponement of this clause 
until the 24th was agreed to, was, that as 
both involved the same principle, one decis- 
sion would answer. ‘The House having 
agreed that clause 24 should stand part 
| of the Bill, he, for one, would not offer any 
opposition to this clause. 

Mr. Praed begged to trouble the House 
with one observation. It was complained 
that the progress of the Bill in Committee 
was delayed. Now, he happened to re- 
member when the clause, to which they 
were about to agree without any discus- 
sion, was discussed in the last Session, it 
occupied a considerable period on three 
several nights. It could not, therefore, 
be said, that the unnecessary delay was 
offered by the opponents of the Bill. 

On the question, that the clause stand 
part of the Bill, 

Colonel Szbthorp said, that, as the Re- 
presentative of Lincoln, it would be neces- 
sary for him to trespass on the attention of 
the House for a short time. He did not 
expect that his observations would reach 
the public, inasmuch as he understood 
that all the public journals—even those 
which professed to advocate the cause of 
Anti-reform—had come toa determination 
of Burking the bighly-important observa- 
tions which he found it sometimes neces- 
sary to make on behalf of the interests of 
his constituents. He must, however, state, 
that the proposed division of the county of 
Lincoln was in direct opposition to an Act 
of Parliament, he alluded to the 52 George 
3rd, which had for its object the navigation 
of the river Witham. The divisions of the 
county there established were contrary to 
those put forward by this clause. He 
did not mean to say, that an Act could 
not be altered or modified by succeeding 
Acts, but such a thing was never done 
without the necessity of the required alter- 
ation being clearly shown; and certainly 
the proposers of this Bill had made out no 











such case. As he knew it was of no use 
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arguing any question in the face of so great 
a majority as supported Ministers through 
thick-and-thin, he would content himself 
with moving these words in addition to 
the clause, “ that all the freeholders whose 
freeholds are situated on the north side 
of the river Witham shall vote for the 
Representatives for the district of Lindsey, 
and that all those whose freeholds are on 
the south side of that river shall vote for 
the Members proposed to be given to the 
districts of Kesteven and Holland.” It 
was his intention to have taken the sense 
of the Committee onthe Motion, but, as 
the attendance of Members was extremely 
small he would defer doing so until the 
Report was brought up. 

Lord John Russell said, that the sense of 
the last Committee had been taken on this 
point, and he should not, therefore, go 
into the question now, but should leave 
the hon. and gallant Member to pursue 
any course he might please. He would 
only add, that he believed the convenience 
of the present division would be found to 
be greater than that proposed by the hon. 
Member. 

The Amendment was negatived without 
a division. 

Mr. Croker thought, as one of the 
clauses now stood, the frecholders of the 
county of thecity of Lincoln would, though 
the noble Lord did not intend it, have 
a right to vote in both divisions. 

Lord John Russell said, that when the 
counties came to be divided that difficulty 
would be obviated, and that was to be ef- 
fected by a future bill. 

Mr. Croker thought it would be right 
to apply the remedy when the evil was dis- 
covered, and not to look to future events 
to obviate it. 

Sir Welltam Ingilby concurred for once 
with the gallant Colonel, He agreed with 
him, that the proposed division was not 
ihe most convenient that could be de- 
vised. Ile saw no good reason for taking 
four or five parishes from one division of 
the county, and adding them to the other. 
He must, however, at the same time say, 
that he did not at all agree with the gallant 
Colonel’s frequent assertions respecting 
the sentiments of the county of Lincoln. 
The gallant Colonel might misrepresent 
the city of Lincoln as much as he pleased, 
but when he came to misrepresent the 
county of Lincoln, it became necessary 
for him to interfere. He had heard the 
gallant Colonel talk about impossible 
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things, till the gallant Colonel at last, 
came to believe them, so that he reminded 
one of a certain Baron in Germany, The 
Baron in Germany talked about going up 
to the moon till he believed he could get 
there, and the gallant Colonel talked of the 
no less extraordinary circumstance of a re- 
action in the county of Lincoln, until he 
really believed it, though there was not the 
slightest ground for the supposition. Not 
long since, a public meeting of the county 
had taken place, at which the gallant 
Colonel ought to have been present, but 
he was not, though, if he had been, he 
would have found that there was no such 
thing as a re-action on the subject of 
Reform in the county of Lincoln. Stronger 
resolutions than at first had been intended 
were proposed and carried. Having said 
this, he would now add one word upon 
another circumstance, to shew how little 
ground there was for talking of re-action 
in the county of Lincoln. The state of 
the opinion of the county had been mani- 
fested at the time appointed for call- 
ing out the Militia. He did not know 
the reason; but something occurred at 
Stamford upon the subject, and the Lord- 
lieutenant thought fit to disband the 
Militia. The pretence put forth was, that 
the weather was too inclement, but he 
hardly knew how that could be admitted 
as the real reason for the Lord-lieutenant’s 
conduct, when it was known that the 
Militia of other counties were called out 
at even a later period. He believed the 
true cause of this disbanding was to be 
found in the fact, that the Southern Regi- 
ment of Militia had uttered that fearful 
word “Reform.” He thought that fact 
shewed how little ground there was for 
saying that there had been a re-action in 
the county. 

Colonel Scbéhorp said, that he seldom 
had the pleasure of hearing the hon. 
Baronet’s voice in that House, and, there- 
fore, when the hon. Baronet did speak, he 
felt inclined to get up and answer him, 
But on this occasion it was impossible for 
him not to reply—happy as he was to seize 
every opportunity of contesting with the 
hon. Baronet bis opinion as to the county 
of Lincoln. He had been asked why he 
did not attend what the hon. Baronet 
called the last county meeting—a meeting 
which took place in November? He did 
not attend it for two very cogent reasons— 
the first was, that he was closely confined 
to his bed by sickness; but had he been 
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able to attend, he should not have done so, 
for he would not have compromised him- 
self by attending a meeting which the 
hon. Baronet called a county meeting, but 
which he understood, out of a population 
of above 300,000 persons, did not amount 
to 400, and not 150 of these were free- 
holders of the county. Much as he re- 
spected that county, and he had good 
reasons for respecting it, he must say, that 
when he read what had fallen from hon. 
individuals who were at the meeting, so 
unbecoming as it was, he was glad that 
he was not present. He must say, that, 
when he read what had been said at that 
meeting, he did not think the meeting had 
done any credit to the county. The hon. 
Baronet had touched upon matter foreign 
to the subject when he spoke about the 
Militia. The hon. Baronet did not un- 
derstand the matter—he was no soldier, 
and never had been one, unless he had 
belonged to some awkward squad in a 
volunteer corps. When the hon. Baronet 
talked of a Militia regiment expressing 
their political opinions, he ought to know 
that such an expression of opinion was op- 
posed to all propricty. He (Colonel Sib- 


thorp) had been in the regular service, and 


he was now in the Militia; but he assert- 
ed, most positively, that he never had, and 
never would be connected with a regiment 
which interfered with political matters ; 
and he would tell the hon. Baronet, that if 
he was under his command and violated 
his duty by giving utterance, as an officer, 
to political opinions, he (Colonel Sibthorp) 
would put the hon. Baronet under arrest. 
He should now only add, that if the reasons 
given by the hon. Baronet for the disbanding 
of the Lincoln Militia was the true reason, 
he was glad of it. He begged to say, that 
he had not misrepresented the county of 
Lincoln; and when the hon. Baronet ac- 
cused him of often having done so, the 
hon. Baronet ought to have refuted the 
misrepresentation earlier. He was utterly 
incapable of misrepresentation ; but though 
he had known the hon. Baronet for years, 
and had met him frequently in friendship, 
he must say, that the statement was un- 
founded in truth. He asserted that there 
was aconsiderable re-action in the county of 
Lincoln, to the hon. Baronet’s discomfort, 
and however facetious the hon. Baronet 
chose to be upon it, he was well acquaint- 
ed with the fact. 

Sir William Ingilby said, that the gal- 
lant Colonel was a well-bred soldier, and 
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it was a pity for the county that he had 
not the command of the Militia there ; 
and the gallant Colonel was no doubt 
right when he said he would put a man 
under his command under his arrest, if that 
man violated military discipline by the in- 
troduction of politics. He should have no 
objection to serve under the gallant Co- 
lonel, for he was sure the gallant Colonel 
would act in a straight-forward manner, 
which the present authorities had not done 
when they got up a miserable squabble at 
Stamford, and misled the Government by 
their account of the matter. 

The 17th Clause was then agreed to. 

The 25th Clause, enacting that no 
person shall be entitled to vote for a county 
in respect of certain copyholds and lease- 
holds in a borough, read. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis, in reference to 
this clause, requested the noble Lord 
would inform him whether a burgess, who 
had the right of voting as owner or occu- 
pier of a 102. house, could vote in a bo- 
rough as a freeman, and in the county as 
a freeholder ? He meant, of course, when 
such person did not claim the right of 
voting in the borough in virtue of the 
house he occupied. 

Lord Althorp observed, in reply to the 
right. hon. Gentleman, that there was no 
intention to give an individual two votes. 
A person might have his option, either to 
vote in the borough as a freeman, or in 
the county as a freeholder, if his premises 
were under 102, value annually, but he 
could not be allowed to vote for both. 

Clause agreed to. 

On the 26th Clause, enacting that pos- 
session for a certain time, and registration, 
are essential to the right of voting for a 
county, 

Lord Althorp stated, that, under the cir- 
cumstances of the present Bill, which was 
not likely to pass so early as to render it 
necessary to make a specific enactment for 
the registration of the present year, he 
would move, that the blank be filled up 
with the words “ the 20th of June.” 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, he would take 
this opportunity of repeating the sugges- 
tion he had made last Session, that, for the 
purpose of expediting the Bill, and to 
afford time for deliberation upon other 
subjects, it would be highly desirable to 
divide the Bill, after the 34th or 35th 
clause, when the rights of voting were all 
determined, and to leave the question of 
registration and subordinate details for 
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separate discussion. These, he thought, 
might be much better discussed in a Com- 
mittee up-stairs. 

Lord Althorp must object to the propo- 
sition of his right hon. friend. He thought 
the House would never pass a Bill which 
granted certain rights of voting, without 
determining the mode in which such 
rights were to be exercised. 

Clause agreed to. 

On the 27th Clause being read, which 
enacts, that the right of voting in boroughs 
shall be enjoyed by occupiers of houses, 
&c., of the annual value of 10/., 

Mr. Hunt rose to propose the Amend- 
ment of which he had given notice. He 
hoped, for the sake of the principle, it 
would meet with better success than it did 
last Session, especially after the convinc- 
ing speech of the hon. member for Thet- 
ford (Mr. Baring) last night. His amend- 
ment was, that all householders, all payers 
of rates and taxes, should have a vote. The 
principle was one known in the Constitu- 
tion, and was acted upon in Westminster, 
Southwark, and other places. The prin- 


ciple was, that all persons who occupied a 
house, and paid taxes, should have a vote ; 
and every man liable to be called upon to 


serve in the Militia, had as great.a stake 
in the good Government of the country as 
the first Peer of the realm. Nothing 
could be more complicated than the right 
of voting given by this Bill. It would 


give rise to endless litigation, unless some 


measure was had recourse to, to simplify 
these rights. All he required was, a vote 
for every householder who paid taxes, and 
the Bill even went beyond that principle 
in some instances, by allowing persons 
who lived in lodgings, and who, therefore, 
in many instances, had no property what- 
ever, the right of voting. Besides this, 
the determining the value of 107. houses 
would give rise to endless disputes and 
litigation. What was now going on at 
Quarter Sessions relating to the law of 
settlement, which rested upon houses of 
that value, would be transferred to the 
Barristers’ Court. Surveyors would be 
called on, who would give contradictory 
opinions, and everlasting squabbles must 
be the inevitable result. The annual re- 
gistry would cause more excitement than 
an Annual Parliament, which he had always 
advocated, but would be attended with 
unmixed evil, as there would be no means 
to carry off the local effervescence which 
would prevail from one registry to another. 
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He believed many Gentlemen agreed with 
him in these opinions, but would not avow 
them, although they talked of the intelli- 
gence, loyalty, and good sense of the 
people of England. They would not follow 
out the necessary consequences flowing 
from such sentiments, and give every 
father of a family a vote. He had no 
hope of carrying the Motion now, but he 
had no doubt that in a very few years 
either this or some still stronger measure 
would be adopted. He wished, therefore, 
to place his opinions on record, and would 
content himself with moving, ‘ That all 
householders paying taxes, shall have a 
vote for the respective Members to be 
chosen in the next, and every succeeding 
Parliament.” 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson opposed the 
amendment. It would be in the recollec- 
tion of the House, that this proposition 
was discussed, and unanimously decided 
against the hon. Gentleman, in the course 
of the last Session of Parliament. He 
certainly thought that Ministers, in giving 
the vote to 10/. householders, had gone as 
low in the qualification as they ought to go; 
but there was a great deal of good sense, 
however, in the remarks which had been 
made with respect to the advantages which 
would arise from the qualification being 
got at by means of the rates of the whole 
of the country, if they could be fairly and 
equitably assessed. In that case, he had 
no hesitation in saying, that he would not 
merely require that the voters should be 
rated to the poor, but also to the full ex- 
tent of the value of the House; and he 
would provide that no person should have 
a vote in any borough who was not rated 
to the full value of 102. a-year. It was 
impossible, however, that this proposition 
could be carried into effect in the present 
state of rating, because it was so unequal- 
ly and differently proportioned, that it was 
quite impossible, from it, to say whether a 
house was worth 10/., 12/., or 207. The pre- 
sent Bill, however, was undoubtedly better 
than the last, as far as the 10/. clause was 
concerned, but there were still opportuni- 
ties for abuses and evasions. This was a 
most important clause, particularly when it 
wastaken in connexion with the succeeding 
one; and he wished to call the noble 
Lord’s attention to a statement he was 
about to make respecting it. The clause, 
taken by itself, provided that no person 
should have a vote who was not in the oc- 
cupation of a house of the value of 10/.; 
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this occupation, if the occupier be fairly 
registered according to the provisions of 
the Bill, would enable him to vote, provid- 
ed he was rated to the poor, and had paid 
up all his rates. What he was about to 
state was most material with reference to 
the next clause, because that introduced 
an entirely new principle; he would not 
say whether it was right or wrong, but he 
was sure it demanded the most serious 
consideration That clause—the twenty- 
eighth—said that it was not necessary 
a person should have occupied the same 
premises during the whole time, but he 
might have occupied different premises in 
succession. To shew how this provision 
would work was his object. [It was in the 
power of any person in possession of pre- 
mises, to go to the overseer and insist 
upon being rated: he had a right to be 
rated on the very day he entered upon the 
occupation. A person might occupy 
twelve different houses in the course of the 
twelve months; and it would only be ne- 
cessary for him to have paid the rates 
for the premises, in respect of which he 
claimed the right of voting. It appeared 
to him there was no provision whatever 
that a person must have paid the rates for 
any other tenement than the last he occu- 
pied. He thought an amendment should 
be introduced, having the object of making 
a man prove the payment of the rates for 
all the successive premises he might have 
occupied during the year before he was enti- 
tled to be registered. ‘There was one im- 
provement in the present Bill over the last, 
however, that the registry was not to be 
completed until three months after the in- 
sertion of the names therein. This would 
afford some additional security for a bond 


fide occupation, for that time at least. 


He confessed, however, he thought some- 
thing was still wanting to secure the ad- 
vantages of permanence and stability in the 
constituency. THe should prefer a fixed 
qualification of even 5/. a-year to a shifting 
and fugitive one, whereby a class of voters 
might be let in without respectability or 
character. A general registry of the whole 
kingdom, for the qualification of voters, 
was certainly a desirable object, but it 
would be exceedingly difficult to attain. 
Sir Robert Peel said, the learned Gen- 
tleman who spoke last had observed, that 
he could not assent to any proposal for 
altering the 10/. qualitication by the 
substitution of another amount of annual 
value in lieu of 10/.; and possibly if there 
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was any necessity for fixing a specific 
qualification to be indiscriminately and 
universally applied, he might agree with 
him. But he must deny that any 
sufficient reasons had been alleged for 
adopting the 102. qualification as the 
rule without exception for every town 
and borough. His great objection to 
this qualification was, that it was ap- 
plied to every place in the United King- 
dom, no matter what the size, wealth, or 
population of that place. It was quite 
a mistake to say, that this would produce 
uniformity of voting; for the class which 
paid 10/. rent in one place was very dif- 
ferent from the class which paid the same 
amount of rent in another. He was pre- 
pared to place the qualification below 
102. in several towns and boroughs; and 
he had felt some surprise that the noble 
Lord did not retain the scot-and-lot fran- 
chise in all the old boroughs that were to 
retain their franchise, in which he found 
the scot-and-lot right in existence. The 
objection to this was, that the scot-and- 
lot franchise was more liable to abuse, in 
consequence of the poverty of many of 
those by whom it was exercised. He would 
venture to say, however, that there was 
scarcely any place in which thescot-and-lot 
voters would not be found as respectable 
and as independent as the 10. rent-payers 
in very large manufacturing towns. The 
objection arising from poverty applied with 
at least equal force to the latter class of 
voters. When it was considered that a 
class of persons were to be adinitted to the 
franchise who had no fixed habitations, 
as they might shift them several times in 
the course of a twelvemonth, who were 
not trusted by their landlords for more 
than a weekly payment of rent, it would 
be seen that the 102 qualification was no 
test of respectability. By retaining the 
seot-and-lot voters, more variety would 
have been given to the franchise, and a link 
of connection preserved between the Re- 
presentative body and that class of house- 
holders which paid the smallest amount of 
rent, Acting under this opinion, he would 
certainly have preferred the raising of the 
qualification above 102. in the largest 
towns, and adopting in the smaller a 
course somewhat similar to that adopted 
by the noble Lord with respect to freemen 
of corporations, by giving a right of voting 
to all householders who pay rates. He re- 
peated, that, by this plan, they would have 
secured an equally independent class of 
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voters, and, at the same time, preserved 
the link which unites the poor voter with 
his richer neighbour. He could assure 
the noble Lord that this class of men were 
all above poverty, and, in small towns, 
capable of exercising their right with dis- 
cretion and independence. With respect 
to the large towns now about to be en- 
franchised for the first time, he was not 
at that time prepared to say that 10/., 152., 
201., or any other given amount, would be 
the proper and just qualification; but he 
must declare, without wishing to introduce 
into the consideration of this question any 
topics connected with the general principle 
of Reform, that he bitterly lamented that 
the Government did not take more time 
than six weeks to consider the details of 
their measure. Afterthe Ministers hadcome 
to the determination to introduce a Reform 
as extensive as this, six months might 
have been fairly required by them for the 
purpose of maturely considering the de- 
tails of that Reform, and the various clas- 
ses of constituency to be established un- 
der the system. Take the case of Man- 
chester, Birmingham, or Leeds, which are 
to be enfranchised. The constituent body 
of those towns ought certainly to be so 
numerous as to ensure a popular right of 
election far out of the reach of any indi- 
vidual control, but it ought also to be 
formed on such principles as to ensure the 
just weight of intelligence, character and 
property combined, The true interest of 
those great societies would not be consult- 
ed by turbulent elections and return of 
reckless demagogues. He did not sce 
any impossibility in carrying into effect 
the suggestion thrown eut by the hon. 
Member for Thetford last night, that they 
should take 3,000 or 4,000 of the highest- 
rated persons in a large town, and give 
them the right of voting. The question 
would be, whether by such a proceeding 
they would not establish an independent 
system of Representation, free from abuse, 
and ensuring to the intelligence, know- 
ledge, and respectability of the town, their 
just influence. He saw no reason why this 
suggestion should not be adopted in cases 
wherein the Legislature was about to con- 
fer new privileges, and might, therefore, 
proceed on what principle it pleased. He 
wanted no restriction on the right of voting 
in such places as Manchester and Bir- 
mingham, save that which might be 


necessary to prevent the predominance of 


numbers oyer property--and of popu- 
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lar passion over the deliberate judgment 
of the educated and reflecting classes. 
The relations of those towns to the com- 
munity at large were very important— 
their interests were very varied and very 
complicated, and he was satisfied that 
those relations would not be comprehend- 
ed, and those interests would not be pro- 
moted, by the triumph of demagogues. 
He could not then say what was the pre- 
cise amount of qualification which should 
have been fixed for the great manufactur- 
ing towns, but of this he was assured, that 
the right of Representation would be a 
curse instead of a benefit to those towns, 
if that right did not ensure to property 
and intelligence their just influence in the 
return of Members. Entertaining these 
opinions on the principle, he had strong 
objections to the manner in which it was 
proposed to determine the value of the 
property that was to confer a vote. A 
house and land, paying together 10J. rent, 
was hereafter to give to the person occu- 
pying it a right of voting. He much 
feared that serious evils would arise from 
this. It held out to landlords an induce- 
ment to take away land from the poor 
occupier who now held it, and to add it 
to a 5/. house, for the purpose of bringing 
the rent of house and land together up to 
102. Its tendency was to create a_ petty 
oligarchy in every town more offensive 
than that which they superseded. Te was 
confident, indeed, that the difficulty of 
determining the value, and ascertaining 
the qualification in practice would be so 
great as would lead to the necessity of 
reconsidering that part of the Bill. He 
would give them an instance of that diffi- 
culty out of many he possessed, from the 
borough with which hewas best acquainted. 
His Majesty’s Government had wished to 
ascertain the number of houses of the 
value of 102. annual rent, within the limits 
of the borough of Tamworth. Two persons 
were selected to procure the necessary in- 
formation, the town-clerk, and the church- 
warden—men in every respect well quali- 
fied for such a task, and possessing all 
requisite industry and information. The 
return was made. The town-clerk stated, 
there were 202 houses rated at 102., and 
the churchwarden returned 325, and these 
conflicting returns were. made for a 
borough containing only 729 inhabited 
houses. Ample time was given to make 
the return, and he believed it was as com- 
plete as it could be made; but the dif- 
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ference arose from the town-clerk taking 
the Poor-rates as his guide, and the 
churchwarden taking the Church-rates. 
Now, he would just ask the House to con- 
sider the condition of a stranger going 
down for two or three days to one of these 
boroughs, to make a return of the number 
of houses valued at 10/. What was the 
prospect that his judgment could be 
relied upon when men so intimately ac- 
quainted with the localities presented 
such discrepancies in their statements ? 
He would give them another case, which 
oecurred a fortnight ago in a southern 
county, without the parties having the 
slightest conception that it would ever be 
appealed to as an argument ina question 
of Reform :—A doubt arose whether a 
party had gained a settlement by occupy- 
ing a house of the value of 107. Two days 
were occupied in the hearing. Fourteen 
Magistrates were on the bench. Elaborate 
speeches were made on both sides, and 
at the conclusion the Magistrates divided : 
seven of the fourteen were of opinion 
that the house was of the value of 10/., 
and seven were equally satisfied that it 
was not. Now, if it were so difficult to 
decide on a disputed question of value, in 
a case wherein there was so little cither of 
interest or passion, or party feeling, to 
disturb the judgment, what must be the 
obstacles to be surmounted in an inquiry 
before a stranger in cases wherein so many 
and such powerful personal feelings and 
interests would be brought into collision ? 
He apprehended that he did not exaggerate 
much, when he said that the expense, and 
the delay, and the difficulty would form 
a serious obstacle to the working of the 
Bill; and he regretted much that the no- 
ble Lord and its framers had not looked a 
little more closely at the qualification in 
the Jury Bill, which was of a much sim- 
pler character. The Juryman was quali- 
fied, either by the occupation of a house 
rated at 201. to the Poor-rate, or of a house 


having fifteen windows. The expense of 


procuring evidence to ascertain the value 
of 10/. houses would be great in all dis- 
puted cases. Supposing a person, resi- 
dent in London, who had a vote in 
Cornwall in right of a house of the de- 
scription in question, were compelled to 
prove his right, to how much inconve- 
nience, and to how much expense might 
he not be put? The witnesses were to 
have a viaticum, and, as he understood, 
graduated according to their condition in 
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life. These expenses were to be of con- 
stant recurrence. They must be defrayed 
every year, and by whom? By the party 
claiming a right tovote? No; but by the 
whole community, and the unfortunate 
scot-and-lot voters who were deprived of 
the franchise, would have to pay the ex- 
penses of those on whom it was conferred. 
He implored the House to pause before 
they burthened the Poor-rates with such 
a charge as this, and to endeavour to as- 
certain whether a more simple test might 
not be devised for ascertaining the qualifi- 
cation. 

Lord John Russell said, the principal 
objection of the right hon. Baronet was, 
that there was too great a variety, instead 
of there being a general uniformity, of 
suffrage; and that the right of suffrage, 
instead of being low in the small towns, 
and higher in the large towns, was, on the 
contrary, too high in the small towns, and 
too low in the large towns. This the right 
hon. Gentleman considered to be a great 
defect. Now, he must contend, on the 
other hand, that if they had made the 
franchise low in the small boroughs, and 
high in the large towns, the system would 
be much worse, and must of necessity be 
mischievous to the principles of practical 
Reform. Let the House, in the first 
place, take the smaller boroughs. There 
was no one acquainted with elections 
in this country who would not admit, that 
boroughs where the scot-and-lot sys- 
tem of voting prevailed were exceedingly 
corrupt, and were the most disgraceful 
blots that existed in the Representation. 
In two or three of these boroughs a con- 
stituency was to be found of so wretched a 
character, that they were always ready to 
receive twenty or twenty-five guineas, as 
the price of their suffrages. When they 
were allowed to send Representatives to 
Parliament, it was deemed necessary that 
their suffrages should be founded on 
something above that which was merely 
nominal. It was considered just and wise, 
that men possessing the elective franchise 
should be above the temptation of a bribe. 
Then let them take the larger towns, and 
consider whether any good reason existed 
for raising the right of suffrage higher with 
respect to them. The right hon. Baronet 
stated truly, that the scot-and-lot fran- 
chise brought a great number of the lower 
sort of voters more immediately in contact 
with the Constitution, which he viewed as 
a circumstance of great importance. But 
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he thought that the right hon. Baronet 
was mistaken in his application of the 
just and equitable principle on which his 
argument was founded. This lower de- 
scription of voters in the small insignificant 
boroughs had little knowledge of political 
rights, and paid less attention to them; 
those who really considered these sub- 
jects were to be found in that great and 
numerous class of tradesmen and _arti- 
sans who inhabited large towns. They 
took an interest in political . questions, 
and they would therefore be likely to select 
men calculated to represent their interests 
and to support the interests of the coun- 
try in Parliament. Now, if the right hon. 
Baronet’s suggestion were followed, it 
would let in the suffrages of voters in 
small boroughs, who took no interest, or 
scarcely any interest in political matters, 
and it would keep out the suffrages of 
those who really did take an interest in 
them. In both respects, by making the 
right of suffrage lower in the small bo- 
roughs, and higher in the great towns, 
they would injure the Bill; and in both 
respects they would injure the constituency 
of the country. The right hon. Baronet 
had stated fairly the objections which 
might be raised against taking value as 
the criterion of the right of Suffrage. On 
that point he could only say, that if any 
mode could be devised by which the right 
of suffrage could be ascertained without 
trouble, inconvenience, or expense, he 
would most readily adopt it; but until 
such a mode was discovered, he would 
adhere to that which the Bill contained, as 
being, under all circumstances, the best. 
If the right of voting were to be decided 
by rate, it would not answer; because 
rating was very different in different places. 
In some places a house was rated on the 
value of 10/. a-year, which was barely 
worth that amount; whilst in others that 
rate was affixed to a house worth 50/. or 
601. a-year. But it was perfectly evident 
that there was no way of framing a 
clause free from objection if they ad- 
mitted value at all, whether actual or rated, 
as the criterion. He, however, saw no 
mode less objectionable than that which 
was proposed. If rent was taken as the 
criterion, the punctual payer would in some 
cases be deprived of his right of voting, while 
the person who did not so pay would retain 
it. For instance in Manchester there was 
a person who had a number of small 
houses let at from 10/, to 11d. a-year. 
VOL, IX. {3 
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Those tenants who had paid regularly 
had an allowance, which brought the 
rent down to 9/. or 97. 10s. Now if 
rent were the criterion, these last would 
be excluded, while the persons who did 
not pay punctually would have a vote. 
The right hon. Baronet had apparently 
overlooked one essential difference be- 
tween the respective operations of the jury 
laws and the elective franchise; in the 
first, the person was called upon to ex- 
ercise a burthensome and in some in- 
stances expensive duty ; in the latter case 
a privilege was conferred. Further he be- 
lieved the right hon. Baronet was not cor- 
rect in supposing that the expense of 
litigation would fall upon the Poor-rate. 
There were some other points urged by him 
which would be more appropriately an- 
swered in a future stage of the proceeding. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, he was as 
much opposed to the 10/. franchise in the 
present Bill asin the former. Indeed it 
appeared to him, on the whole, that the 
operation of it would be found still more 
objectionable. The former Bill afforded 
four tests by which the qualification might 
be ascertained—the rent actually paid, the 
agreement between landlord and tenant, 
the being rated at 10/., and the value of 
the house. The framers of the present 
measure had, however, thought fit to 
abandon three of these tests, and to adopt 
‘‘value” alone. Now, in his opinion, in 
doing so they had chosen the very worst 
criterion. It would give rise to innumer- 
able disputes, and who, he wished to 
know, was to defray the expense of this 
litigation 2? Why, the individuals who had 
no votes would be favoured with the 
agreeable privilege of paying, to ascertain 
the right of those who had. An odious 
oligarchical distinction would be thus es- 
tablished. The man who possessed a 101, 
house would be allowed to vote, while his 
neighbour, whose tenement was not worth 
quite so much, was excluded from the 
right of suffrage. And the individual pos- 
sessing this oligarchical distinction had 
also this advantage, that the man who had 
no vote contributed to pay the expense of 
ascertaining the other man’s right. This 
would be, it was true, an oligarchy of 
shop-keepers, but it would excite as much 
ill-feeling in its sphere, as that oligarchy 
which was so much spoken of in that 
House was supposed to do. If a man’s 
name were omitted in the list of voters, what 
would be the consequence? Why, he must 
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prosecute his right before the Barrister—he 
must call evidence; and he believed very 
few men would go to the expense, but 
would sooner forfeit their claim. He very 
much doubted, also, whether the lists 
would be fairly made out—whether they 
would not be tinctured by political in- 
trigue and political feeling. His great 
objection to this provision was, because it 
appeared to him that it would be found 
impracticable to carry it into effect. Men 
beneficially occupied in London would be 
very unwilling to proceed to a great dis- 
tance to prove the value of a house. They 
had heard of oligarchy, but there might be 
an oligarchy of carpenters and builders 
who would keep up the value of houses. 
The clause would give an influence which 
shop-keepers ought not to have. Having 
expressed his objection to the clause, he 
did not wish to enter into other provisions, 
but he could not avoid protesting against 
the tyranny of making the valuation of 
houses the foundation of the franchise, 
forcing men to go through litigation, to 
establish their right of voting. He appeal- 
ed to the Ministers, having in vain appeal- 
ed to the Aldermen of London, whose 
bowels were closed up. He appealed for 
mercy and candour, which could not be 
found in the palaces of Mayoralty. His 
hope was, that they would answer his ap- 
peal. He hoped that the worthy Alder- 
man opposite would condescend to give 
them, on a subject like this, more of his 
arithmetic and less of his taunts and jokes, 
and that he would apply himself to the 


Lord Althorp said, that the expense of 
summoning witnesses would not be thrown 
on the county or the poor-rates, but that 
the intention of the Bill was, that it should 
be borne by the parties themselves, for 
whose benefit they were summoned, and 
who would have to tender the wiaticum, as 
was the case under similar circumstances 
at present. In the course of this discus- 
sion the Motion which had been made by 
the hon. member for Preston appeared to 
have been altogether lost sight of. Now, 
he thought that it would be better and 
more convenient to dispose of that Motion 
in the first instance, before they should 
proceed further with the discussion on 
this clause. With regard to that hon. 
Member’s Motion, he might observe, that 
it was not one that the Committee were at 
all likely to accede to, and he, therefore, 
hoped, that that hon. Member would ex- 
cuse him for not going into any of the ar- 
guments which might be offered against 
such a motion. Such arguments were not 
necessary, for the Members had already 
made up their minds on the subject. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite had 
said, that there were four tests of value in 
the last Bill, and that there was only one 
to be found in the present. But though 
there was only one particularly specified 
_in the present Bill, the others still remain- 

ed, and could be had recourse to for the 
| purpose of testing value where they should 
| be deemed necessary. 

| Mr, Sadler rose, amidst a call for the 
| question. It was not his intention to 
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showing how this clause would possibly | confine himself exclusively to the amend- 
work well. There was no part of the Bill| ment. He wished to address a few ob- 
which, in his (Sir Charles Wetherell’s) servations to the noble founder of the 
Opinion was more objectionable than this! measure, who had just stated, with ap- 
clause, and neither the taunts of the worthy | parent complacency, that the fixed amount 
Alderman, nor the sneers of all the Alder- | of the qualification would, in consequence 
manic body pf the City of London, should | of the difference in the value of houses in 
prevent him from doing his duty. | large and small towns, vary the franchise, 

Sir Robert Peel referred to Clause 55, | and obviate the objections urged as to the 
page 28, and objected to the provision | apparent equality of the proposed qualifi- 
which made all the expense incurred by | cation. He must remind the noble Lord 
Overseers in every parish in making out | that there was one feature which bore a 
lists fall on the fund collected for the re- | most dismal uniformity ; it was one which 
lief of the poor; and that of the returning- | could not satisfy the people of England. 
officers of cities, boroughs, &c., was to be | That was a disfranchisement of several 
defrayed by the Treasurer of the county. | millions of the most industrious parts of 
In the latter case it was not, indeed, call-| the population, the greater proportion of 
ed poor-rates, but it was, in fact, the same whom resided in houses under the value of 
fund. The amount of these joint demands | 102. He knew not on what ground a Re- 
would be very large, and the evil would | form in Parliament could be admired when 
be increased, from the payers not having a, it had the eflect of diminishing the benefits 


| . . . . . >] 
due control over these expenses. derived from the Constitution of England. 
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At the time they proposed to give the 
people additional influence, they entirely 
disfranchised a large part of them. The 
industrious classes in every part of Eng- 
land would lose their birthright. They 
would be left without any Representa- 
tion whatever, and that at a time when 
the principle of virtual Representation 
was stigmatized as much as possible ; and 
yet this measure was exalted by its pro- 
pounders as resting on a basis broad, 
liberal, and open, though nine-tenths of the 
population of the kingdom were excluded 
from its supposed benefits. When the noble 
Lord spoke of quieting the people of Eng- 
land, he wished to know whether the 
people could rest satisfied with such an 
arrangement as this. They were prepar- 
ing to injure the most meritorious men in 
the country—men who stood forward in 
the moments of danger to defend the 
nation. Those men were to be disfran- 
chised. He had represented a constitu- 
ency in which there were many of the 
poorer classes, and among them he had 
never seen the corruption which distin- 
guished persons living in larger houses, 
Many industrious men would not only be 
disfranchised, but deprived of their poli- 
tical rights. He had then in his eye indi- 
viduals who would be injured by the Bill. 
Individuals who wished to live in small 
houses for the purpose of bringing up 
large families would lose their political 
rights. Every one above the rank of a 
pauper was entitled to the elective fran- 
chise. - 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, that the 
wit of the hon. and learned Member for 
Boroughbridge had nothing whatever to 
do with the question before the Commit- 
tee, and the profuse display of it, which 
that hon. Member was wont to make on 
occasions like the present, led to nothing 
but an useless waste of the time of the 
House. The hon and learned Gentleman 
was always exceedingly ready to be face- 
tious at the expense of the Aldermen of 
the city of Londen. He did not know 
whether the Recorder of Bristol was an Al- 
derman ; but of this, at all events, he was 
quite certain, that the Aldermen of the 
city of Londen maintained their ground as 
well as the Aldermen of Bristol, and that 
some of them, at least, were as well skilled 
in horsemanship as any amongst the civic 
dignitaries of that now, unfortunately, too 
celebrated place. His name was to be 
found, he believed, in every division, though 
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it was not recorded, two or three times 
every night in the debates. In fact he 
had heard of one hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman speaking thirty-six times on the 
same question. For his own part he had 
always done his duty towards the large 
body of constituents that he represented, 
and he should be always ready to defend 
his conduct against the uncalled-for at- 
tacks of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
who, though he talked to him about his 
facing his constituents at the hustings, had 
probably never seen even the semblance 
of a hustings, and yet who took up more 
of the time of that House than any other 
ton. Member of it, in talking absolute and 
downright nonsense. 

Mr. Trevor rose to express his opinion, 
although he did not represent so large a 
constituency as the worthy Alderman, he 
considered it hi4 duty to say this Bill pro- 
posed one thing, and brought about an- 
other. It proposed to give an increase of 
elective suffrages, but deprived a large 
and respectable portion of the community 
of the franchise which they had derived 
from their ancestors. He could never be- 
lieve this would be a popular measure. 
He should assert the Bill would not give 
satisfaction to the community ; on the con- 
trary, it would produce disappointment. 
It had been thrown like a firebrand through 
the country, and when the population be- 
came cool it would be hailed as the great- 
est delusion that ever deceived the public. 

Mr. Hunt asked, why his Motion had 
been Burked by the noble Lord. Why 
should the liberal Ministers prefer the 
Motion of the hon. member for Lym- 
ington to his? Persons who lived in 
houses under 10/. had been described as 
living in places only fit to breed the Cho- 
lera Morbus. He could only say, that the 
houses at Preston which let for 6/. a-year 
were better than many in London and 
other places which let for 14/. or 164, 
There were no Jess than 8,000 voters in 
Preston at present, and by the operation 
of this Bill they would be reduced to 900. 
Why were they to be disfranchised ? Was 
it because they had sent him, a trouble- 
some Member, into that House? All who 
paid King’s taxes and parochial rates ought 
to have the right of voting. He did not 
expect his Motion to be carried, but he 
could not avoid feeling regret that a liberal 
Ministry had made up their minds to 
Burke such an amendment. He had seen 
all the friends of the noble Lords take the 
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hint ; they obeyed the whip, and not one 
word was said in support of what he con- 
sidered a liberal proposition. 

The Committee then divided on the 
Amendment; Ayes 11; Noes 290—Ma- 
jority 279. 

Mr. Evelyn Denison said, that although 
it might not be possible to decide on the 
merits of the whole clause that night, yet 
that perhaps the Motion of which he had 
given notice might be discussed. It was ‘‘to 
introduce provisions by which the right of 
‘voting in boroughs to be derived from the 
occupation of a house of not less than the 
clear yearly value of 10/. may be fixed on 
a more certain and permanent basis than 
is proposed in the Bill.” The proposal of 
one great uniform qualification for voting 
had been hitherto unknown in this country, 
and he feared that the machinery pro- 
posed by the Bill would not be equal to 
the pressure upon it. The parochial as- 
sessments in the manner now designed 
would not, in his opinion, answer the ob- 
ject proposed : however, passing at once to 
the question of value, he would mention 
what he thought would answer better than 
the plan developed in the Bill. He thought 
it would give a character of permanency 
to the intended qualification, were it al- 
lowed that a house and premises having 
been once admitted on the list as of the 
value of 10/., should be permitted there 
to continue for a certain period without 
examination every year, and that the mere 
possession of such a house should entitle 
the occupier to vote. 

Sir John Wrottesley said, that the hour 
of the night had arrived at which they 
were last year accustomed to adjourn, 
though always with this understanding, 
that the proposition about which they 
might happen to be engaged at the mo- 
ment when the customary hour of ad- 
journment arrived, should be resumed 
next day. He hoped that there was no 
intention of meeting on Saturdays, but 
really if they persevered in the practice of 
leaving unfinished the clause about which 
they might happen to be engaged at the 
hour proposed for adjournment, he saw no 
alternative but meeting on Saturdays. 

Lord Althorp thought the House might 
go on for a short time longer without op- 
posing itself very much either to the 
wishes of the hon. Baronet, or of those 
Gentlemen who just then cried out “‘ No.” 
The Motion before them lay within a very 
narrow compass, though he fully agreed 
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Postage of Letters 


with the hon. Mover, that it was a very fit 
subject to be brought under the considera- 
tion of the Committee. The Bill provided 
that all the occupiers of houses of the value 
of 10/. should have votes. His hon. friend, 
if he understood him rightly, wished for the 
means of establishing, in some measure 
different from the Bill, a decision as to what 
should be taken and esteemed to be 101. 
houses. But the Bill, if he took the trouble 
to look at it, would effect that object in a 
manner the most complete and certain. 
If it were once decided that all occupiers 
should have a vote for a period of five 
years, it would create a species of fran- 
chise similax to that of burgage tenure. 
The effect of such a system, he appre- 
hended, would be, to lead to the buying 
up of houses for election purposes. 
There was not one of the objections to 
the Bill which the adoption of such a 
motion would obviate. 

Colonel Sibthorp differed from the 
noble Lord in thinking that the question 
lay within a narrow compass, and was, 
therefore, favourable to an adjournment of 
the debate. 

Mr. Evelyn Denison said, that the noble 
Lord did not entirely comprehend his 
meaning. The same objection would 
apply against the Bill as it stood, as 
against his proposition; for it was only 
these houses that could confer the right of 
voting. 

Mr. Croker thought, that the hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Wrottesley) would see 
how impossible it was to adopt his sug- 
gestion ; for in the present clause, there were 
two most important questions to be dis- 
posed of. The first was, to decide whether 
the right of voting should be conferred by 
a 10/. or 202. house, or by any other such 
qualification ; and the next was, how were 
they to get at that qualification. These 
were subjects so serious, that it would 
be impossible to get through them this 
night. 

Lord Althorp said, he understood it was 
the wish of the Committee that the discus- 
sion should be postponed; he, therefore, 
begged to move that the Chairman report 
progress. 

House resumed. 


PostaGe oF Letters (IRELAND) 
Acrs.] On the Motion of Mr. Spring 
Rice, the House went into Committee on 
the Post-office Laws in Ireland, and the 
right hon, Gentleman having proposed 
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two Resolutions—one empowering the 
Postmaster General to establish penny 
posts in any town in Ireland, and another 
that it was expedient to amend the Irish 
Post-office laws generally 

Mr. Hume said, that he had before 
called the attention of the Government to 
the practice of clerks in the Post-office 
being newspaper-sellers, which he hoped 
would now be put anend to. Exclusive 
of the impropriety of such officers being 
diverted from their duty, a strong preju- 
dice must arise from the fact that some- 
times newspapers sent by news agents did 
not go in proper time, while those sent by 
the Post-office clerks did not fail in their 
regular arrival. This gave an impression 
of unfair dealing, and whatever gave rise 
to that should be done away. If there 
were not power in the Post-master Gene- 
ral to abate this, he ought to have it by 
the new Act. 

Lord Althorp said, there was power 
enough in the House as it stood to put an 
end to this practice; but if it were put a 
stop to, there must be a considerable ad- 
dition to the salaries of the clerks in the 
Post-office. 

Mr. Hume said, that economist as he 
was, he would willingly grant an addition 
of salary in such a case, as he looked 
upon the taking of fees by public officers 
as a most pernicious practice. 

House resumed. 


PLP LP DODD LOOP 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 3, 1832. 


MINUTES.] Returns ordered. On the Motion of Viscount 
STRANGFORD, of the number and Tonnage of American 
and British Ships entered inwards in the Port of Liverpool 
from the United States of America, from the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1831, to the Ist of January, 1852, and the number and 
Tonnage of all Foreign Ships laden wholly or in part with 
Timber or Deals from Norway to London, from Ist Janu- 
ary, 1831, to 1st January, 1852:—On the Motion of Lord 
AUCKLAND, the number of Vessels, with the amount of 
their Tonnage, built and registered in the several Ports of 
the British Empire, in each year, from 1814 to 1831, both 
inclusive ; the number of Vessels, with the amount of their 
Tonnage, and the numberof Men and Boys usually em- 
ployed in navigating the same, that belonged to the several 
Ports of the British Empire, in each year, from 1814 to 
1831, both inclusive; the number of Vessels, with the 
amount of their Tonnage, and the number of Men and 
Boys employed in Navigating the same (including their re- 
peated Voyages), that entered inwards, and cleared out- 
wards, at the several Ports of the United Kingdom, from 
and to Foreign Parts in each year, from 1814 to 1831, both 
inclusive, distinguishing British from Foreign; and, also, 
of the number of Vessels, with the amount of their Ton- 
nage, and the number of Men and Boys employed in Navi- 
gating the same (including their repeated Voyages), that 
entered inwards and cleared outwards, at the several Ports 
of Great Britain, from, and to all parts of the world, in 
each year, from 1814 to 1831, both inclusive; alike Re- 
umn, exclusive of the Trade between Great Britain and 
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Ireland ; a comparative statement of the British and Fo- 
reign Tonnage which have entered the several Ports of the 
United Kingdom, distinguishing the Countries from 
whence, from the year 1814 to 1831, both inclusive; 
of the Tonnage of Vessels employed in the Coasting Trade, 
entered at, or cleared out from, the Ports of the United 
Kingdom, from 1823 to 1831, both inclusive; of the num- 
ber of Ships which passed the Sound, from the year 1814 
to 1831, both inclusive; and also, for all Lead Ore, Pigged 
and Rolled Lead, Shot, Litharge, and Lead Paints, Ex- 
ported and Imported, between January, 1831, and Janu- 
ary, 1852, distinguishing the Countries and the amount 
of Duty. 

Petitions Presented. By the Earl of RAvnor, from the 
Gentry, Clergy, Freeholders, and Inhabitants of the 
County of Roscommon, in favour of Reform. By the 
Marquis of LAnspown, from the Surgeons of Leeds, and 
from the Inhabitants in general of Leeds, signed by several 
thousand Persons for facilitating the Study of Anatomy:— 
By the Earl of SHEFFIELD, from the Landowners and In- 
habitants of Shipley, and from the Rector and Inhabitants 
of Pulborough, Sussex, in favour of a Labour Rate. 


Reciprocity Treaties. 


Reciprocity Treatiss.] Viscount 
Strangford moved for an Account of the 
Sums of Money paid under the authority 
of the Lords of the Treasury to Corporate 
Bodies and Individuals in compensation of 
the loss sustained by them from the re- 
duction of Port Duties on Foreign Vessels 
in each year, from the Ist of January, 
1826, to the Ist of January, 1832. He 
must observe, and no doubt the noble 
Lords opposite were fully aware, that the 
appropriation of the public money to such 
a purpose was perfectly illegal. He did 
not, however, intend to cast any censure 
upon them on account of these payments, 
as the practice had been established by a 
former Administration. He moved for the 
Return, not for the purpose of censuring 
the principle of the payments, but as the 
only means of arriving at an accurate 
knowledge of the expense which the reci- 
procity system had imposed upon the 
country. 

Lord Auckland said, that it was quite 
true, as stated by the noble Viscount, that 
these payments were illegal. His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had, however, inherited 
the irregularity from the former Govern- 
ment. It was only a few days ago that he 
became aware of the course which had 
been pursued being illegal, and it was the 
intention of Ministers to apply to parlia- 
ment for an indemnity. 

The Motion agreed to. 


ARBITRATION Bitt.] Lord Tenterden 
moved, that this Bill be read a third 
time. 

The Marquis of Westmeath wished to 
take that opportunity of expressing his 
anxious desire, that the Bill should be so 
framed as to extend to Ireland, 
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Lord Tenterden had no objection to the 
extension of the principle of this measure 
to Ireland, but he could not take upon 
himself to introduce a clause to that effect 
into the present Bill without consultation 
with the Irish Judges. He had a vague 
recollection that when this and some other 


Bills relating to the administration of 


Justice were formerly before the House, 
he had applied to Lord Plunkett for his 
opinion, as to the propriety of extending 
their provisions to Ireland, when the noble 
and learned Lord replied, that he thought 
it would not be advisable without further 
consideration. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, it was 
impossible that the House could acquiesce 
in so important an altcration of the Bill as 
that suggested by the noble Marquis on 
its third reading, and without any previous 
notice. 

Bill read a third time and passed. 


LIL OPEL ODO 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 3, 1832. 


Minutres.}] New Members sworn. Lord Horuam, for 
Leominster. 

New Writs ordered. For the Ayrshire District of Boroughs, 
in the room of THomas FRANCIS KENNEDY, Esq., who 
had accepted the Office of Clerk of the Ordnance. 

Bills brought in. For Regulating the Care of Lunatics. 
Read a third! time and passed; Sacramental Test (Lre- 
land.) 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Croker, of the 
Population in, and Assessed Taxes paid by all Tuwns not 
sending Members to Parliament, and having more than 
5,000 Inhabitants; and of the number and amount of Ex- 
emptions from the Assessed Taxes on account of Yeomanry 
Cavalry Horses, for the year 1831, in each of the 110 Bo- 
roughs in Mr. Drummond’s List: —On the Motion of Mr. 
Attwoop, of Bank Notes, and Bank Post Bills in cireula- 
tion in every week from 5lst July, 1851; of the Monthly 
Return paid by the Commissioners for the redemption of 
the National Debt, from 6th November, 1850; of the 
Value of Gold and Bullion received into the Mint, and the 
amount of Gold Coined from 6th August, 1831, up to the 
latest period all the Accounts can be made up to :—On the 
Motion of Mr. Spring Rice, all Correspondence relating 
to Canal Communications in Canada, with the Expenses 
attendant thereon. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Hunt, from the Reform 
Association of Paisley, against the Anatomy Bill; from 
the Members of the Manchester Political Union, in favour 
of Reform. The Petition prayed for Householders’ 
Suffrage, Annual Parliaments and Vote by Ballot; and 
from the Members of the Manchester Political Union, 
praying for an Inquiry into the Manchester Affair of 1819: 
—By Mr. WALTER CAMPBELL, from Campbelltown, 
Collessie, Dunoon, and Bournere, in favour of Reform: 
—By an Hon. Memper, from Inhabitants of Calverly for 
restricting the Hours of Children working in Factories : — 
By Mr. Rosrnson, from Householders of Worcester, for an 
Inquiry into the manner in which public Hospitals are con- 
ducted in England ; and from the Master Silk Throwsters 
of Sandbach, for an Inquiry into the Causes of the Dis- 
tresses in the Silk Trade. 


Genera Recistry Bitt.] Mr. Bla- 
mire, in presenting a Petition against this 
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measure, from the owners of freehold and 
customary lands in the town of Brampton, 
in the county of Cumberland, and _ its 
vicinity, stated, that these petitioners ob- 
jected to this Bill, as well upon general 
grounds as upon the inconvenience which 
it must of necessity impose upon them, 
by entailing an expense on all lands held 
by customary tenures much beyond what 
would be borne by any other description 
of landed property, by subjecting them to 
adouble registry, viz., the court-rolls of 
the manors, and the proposed registry in 
London. He regretted the absence of 
the hon. and learned Member for Stafford, 
who had but that moment left the House, 
for he felt assured that this subject was 
worthy of his serious consideration. Cer- 
tainly it was absurd and preposterous to 
exempt the copyholder from the operation 
of the Bill, and to bring the owner of 
customary lands under it; and, indeed, he 
had hoped, in consequence of what had 
passed before, that the hon. and learned 
Member would ere this, have altered the 
Billin that respect. The only difference 
which existed, he believed, between copy- 
hold and customary tenure consisted in 
the different modes by which the lands 
were conveyed. In copyholds, the copy- 
holder, when he sells or mortgages, is 
obliged to appear personally in the Lord’s 
Court, or depute another in his stead, by 
letter of Attorney, under hand and seal, to 
appear personally in Court, and surrender 
into the hands of the Lord, in the presence 
of the Jury, the tenements sold or mori- 
gaged, to the use of the purchaser or mort- 
gagee, who must also, in like manner, 
appear personally, or by some other 
person lawfully deputed, and accept from 
the Steward by rods the premises in ques- 
tion. These Acts are entered on the 
court-rolls of the manor, and a copy 
(called an admittance) is granted to the 
purchaser or mortgagee; but the court- 
rolls are the title of the copyholder not- 
withstanding. In customary or tenant 
rightlands, the mode of conveyance is this : 
the customary tenant executes a deed 
called a bargain and sale, directly from 
himself to the purchaser or mortgagee. 
This deed is presented to the Court of the 
Lord, and the Steward, under the sanc- 
tion of the Jury, takes down an abstract 
of the deed into the Lord’s court-roll, a 
copy of which being given to the pur- 
chaser or mortgagee, is called his admit- 
tance. But the court-roll is his title, as 
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well as in the case of the copyholder. In 
customary tenures neither the seller nor 
buyer need appear personally, and there is 
no surrender into the Lord’s hands as a 
preliminary step, which alone constitutes 
the great distinction between copyholds 
and customary lands; but in both cases 
every change which takes place must be 
entered upon the court-roll in open Court, 
and no proceeding affecting the property 
is valid unless so entered; and to. these 
eourt-rolls all the world may resort for 
information. And, so far as regards 
publicity, the titles to both tenures are 
exactly upon a footing. In many manors 
you find lands of both tenures, and the 
court-roll for both is to be found in the 
same book, What a strange anomaly it 
would then be that the copyholder should 
be exempt from the Registry Act on the 
score of its title appearing for centuries 
back upon the court-roll, and that the 
customary tenant should be subjected to 
its operation, when his title during the 
same period was to be found in the same 
bock, in the same office, and with the 
same exactness in every respect; but the 
most iniquitous thing with respect to the 
customary tenant would be this, that he 
would be subjected to the cost of a double 
registry, whilst the one in London would 
be useless and inoperative, for every in- 
tending purchaser or mortgagee would 
search the court-rolls of the manor, where 
he would find the title as far back as he 
might wish to go, which would be more 
confined and limited in London, Besides, 
the registry in London would be nothing 
more than’ what is entered in the court- 
rolls of the manor. In his opinion the 
customary tenant, whose possessions were 


held by a less base tenure than those of 


copyholders, had never been fairly used 
by the Legislature. For example, he had 
never had the power given him to, devise 
his property, as the copyholder had. 
This distinction was absurd and _prepos- 
terous, and he trusted the hon. and learned 
Member would yet propose to place both 
tenures upon the same footing. The hon. 
Gentleman also presented a petition from 
the parishes of Plumbland, and Alpatria in 
the same county, with the same object in 
view, and also from Dalston and Castle 
Sowerby, and in doing so said that the 
hon. and learned member for Stafford had 
the other evening spoken contemptuously 


of the poor little statesmen in the north of 


England, Now, these two last petitions 
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proceeded from men of that description; all 
living upon their own properties; and 
though their possessions might not be 
very large, yet that their intelligence and 
independence were very great he could 
himself bear ample testimony ; and they 
to a man, looked upon this measure as 
being most obnoxious and unconstitu- 
tional, and declared that though they 
were warmly and devotedly attached to the 
cause of Reform, yet still they would not 
purchase the safety of that great and im- 
portant measure at the cost of having this 
Registration Bill become the law of the 
land. 

Mr. Hodges presented a similar petition 
signed by 100 solicitors of the county of 
Kent. From an intimate knowledge of 
many of these gentlemen, he was certain 
that their motives for opposing the Bill 
could not be impugned. ‘They were con- 
nected with the most respectable persons 
in the county, and were intimately ac- 
quainted with the landed interest. But 
an additional reason for the feeling in the 
county of Kent being so decidedly against 
the Bill was, the custom of gavel-kind 
which prevailed there, by which tenure 
land was divided among all the brothers of 
a family, and of course was split into small 
portions. The operation of such a mea- 
sure as a General Registry would, therefore, 
press with greater severity on that county 
than on any other in the kingdom. 

Sir Francis Blake presented similar pe- 
titions from the Mayor, and several Ma- 
gistrates of Berwick-upon-Tweed, and 
from the gentlemen acting on the Grand 
Jury of that town. With the prayer of 
these petitions he fully agreed. He as- 
sured the hon. and learned member for 
Stafford, that the hostile feeling against 
the Bill in all the northern counties continu. 
ed to increase, and he suspected the same 
feelings would become general among the 
landed interest throughout the country. 
Such an impalatable measure could never 
be forced upon them. The Bill was an in- 
novation upon established usages and its 
effects would be to deteriorate the whole 
rights of property. 

Mr. John Campbell said, if the Registry 
Bill were really understood by the public, 
and a strong opposition to it were then 
manifested, he should consider it to be his 
duty to withdraw it. But he believed that 
it was not understood, and therefore he 
did not think that he ought to withdraw 
it. He was anxious that it should be 
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thoroughly discussed in that House. By 
such a discussion he would appeal to the 
good sense of the English country gentle- 
men; by that good sense the question 
ought to be decided, and not by feelings 
of prejudice, 

Sir Francis Blake said, the framers of 
this measure seemed to think that the 
landowners did not know what was con- 
ducive to their own benefit. Now he, as a 
landowner, believed that he was just as 
well acquainted with his own interest as 
the promoters of the Bill were. 

Mr. Bayntun presented a similar petition 
from York, and stated, that his consti- 
tuents felt the greatestalarm at the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman : they felt this 
Bill would tend to increase, rather than 
diminish the expense and difficulties in- 
cident to transfers of landed property, 
and would entirely preclude the loan of 
money on the simple deposit of deeds ; for 
by the lawof lien, money was now frequently 
borrowed at a trifling expense, and with- 
out delay, by the mere deposit of title 
deeds. On reading the Bill, he understood 
all equitable mortgages were to be regis- 
tered, then liens were to be registered, 
If that was the case, then a search must 
be made in London before money could 
be. lent on the deposit of deeds, and the 
equitable mortgage actually completed in 
the Register-office, which would increase 
the delay and expense in a great degree. 
From what other hon. Members had stated 
in that House, and what he himself knew, 
this Bill appeared to be opposed to the 
wishes, intentions, and transactions, of 
the greater part of the community, and 
pressed most hardly on those unable to 
bear the expense incident to transfers of 
real property, frequently of small amount 
—namely, the lower classes of society. 

Mr. Croker said, his opinion in favour 
of the principle of this Bill still remained 
unchanged, but he did not consider him- 
self pledged to support all the details 
of it. In the Committee he should think 
it his duty to offer such suggestions as 
might appear calculated to obviate any 
serious objection against the measure. 

Mr. John Campbell would be very 
proud of the right hon. Gentleman’s as- 
sistance when the Bill went into Com- 
mittee. In answer to a doubt which some 
Gentlemen expressed, as to the probable 
operation of the measure, he begged leave 
to say, that the Bill would greatly facilitate 
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Petitions laid on the Table. 
Rerorm (Scortanp).] Mr. Walter 


Campbell presented a petition from the 
Magistrates, landowners, and Commis- 
sioners of Supply of the county of Argyle, 
against the Scotch Bill of Reform. The 
petitioners were favourable in general 
to Reform, though they disapproved of 
some of the details of the Scotch Bill. 

Sir George Murray admitted that these 
petitioners were not Anti-reformers, 
and indeed he believed that there were 
very few Anti-Reformers to be found in 
Scotland. He was himself favourable to 
moderate Reform, though, like the peti- 
tioners, he did not approve of the Scotch 
Bill. In Argyle it would be particularly 
pernicious, as it would take away the in- 
fluence of the great landowners—the 
county being in general divided into large 
sheep farms—and throw the power of 
electing Members into the hands of the 
inhabitants of small towns on the coast. 
Much dissatisfaction, he must also observe, 
had been expressed at that provision of the 
late Bill, by which the borough of Rothsay, 
in the county of Bute, was to be done away 
with, and in the matter of elections, was to 
form part of the county of Bute. He 
strongly objected to such a system of dis- 
memberment, and protested against such 
a wanton violation of ancient feelings, and 
associations. 

Mr. Walter Campbell admitted, that 
what the right hon. Baronet had stated 
was correct. He hoped that the Govern- 
ment would take the details of the Scotch 
Bill into further consideration, and would 
make an alteration that would adapt the 
Bill to the county of Argyle. 

Petition to be printed. 


Corporation RerormM—IRELAND.| 
Mr. French presented a Petition from 
Roscommon, in favour of Reform of Cor- 
porate Bodies, and of giving Ireland an 
additional number of Representatives. 

Mr. O’Connor supported the prayer of 
the petition, which he knew to be agree- 
able to the feelings of the great body of the 
people of Ireland. He hoped, therefore, 
that the details of the Irish Bill would be 
reconsidered, and Ireland receive a greater 
share of benefits than was now promised 
her by the Bill. 

Mr. James Grattan was of opinion, that 
the Irish Bill was not extensive enough, 
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Bill, as far as regarded the machinery, 
with a greater number of Members ought 
to be extended to Ireland. 

Petition to be printed. 


Sart or Beer Act.] Lord Granville 
Somerset wished to know whether it was 
the intention of the noble Lord to bring in 
a Bill, in the course of the present Session, 
to remedy the evils complained of in the 
Beer Bill ? 

Lord Althorp said, that at present he 
was not prepared to bring in any measure 
of the kind, and he did hope, that when- 
ever the House should take that subject 
up again, in any measure which it might 
think it right to adopt, it would not de- 
part from the principle of the existing Beer 
Bill. That bill deserved a longer trial, 
and he was not, therefore, prepared at pre- 
sent, as he had already said, to propose 
any alteration in it. 

Lord Granville Somerset said, that if no 
member of the Government would take the 
matter up, he should think it his duty to 
propose that some inquiry should be in- 
stituted into the working of the measure. 

Mr. Robinson said, if the noble Lord when 
he talked of the “ principle” of the Bill, 
alluded to the license to drink beer on the 
premises, he could assure him nothing 
could be more mischievous than the oper- 
ation of that “principle,” particularly in 
the rural districts. 

Mr. Hume observed, that he had no 
doubt that magistrates, who felt their con- 
sequence somewhat abated, and monopo- 
lists, who found their profits decreased, 
made loud complaints, and probably also 
the liberty given to the poorer classes, 
might in some instances have been abused, 
but he knew, generally, that the Act had 
operated in a most beneficial manner. 


Poor Laws Commisston.] Mr. Wey- 
land, adverting to what the noble Lord 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, said, 
the other evening with respect to the ap- 
pointment of a Commission to inquire into 
the working of the Poor laws, observed, 
that although the noble Lord asserted the 
labours of the Commission would occupy 
but a very short period, a noble and learned 
Lord in the other House (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) had intimated, that the inquiry 
would occupy so much time, there was no 
probability of any measure of relief being 
introduced until late in theSession. He now 
wished to know whether the noble Lord 
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anticipated so much delay or whether he 
did not intend to introduce some measure 
pending the inquiry ? 

Lord Althorp could only repeat what 
he said before, that he did not think the 
inquiries of the Commission would occupy 
much time, and that then the Govern- 
ment would be prepared to state the course 
it intended to adept. 


Parliamentary Reform. 


ParRLIAMENTARY Rerorm—BILt ror 
ENGLAND — CoMMITTEE — SEVENTH 
Day.] The House went into Committee on 
the Reform of Parliament (England) Bill. 

The Chairman having read the com- 
mencement of Clause 27 (the 10/. Clause), 

Mr. Evelyn Denison rose to propose his 
Amendment, the consideration of which 
had been postponed last night. This pro- 
position, he said, would go to fix the fran- 
chise on the rates, and on the houses them- 
selves, instead of on the rent, which he 
conceived was the preferable way for de- 
termining it. If they sent forth the 10/. 
Clause in its present state, so encumbered 
with machinery, and so much calculated 
to give rise to squabbles and litigation, it 
would do away with any good that might 
be otherwise expected from it. This pro- 
position, while it freed the Clause from 
those objections, was based, at the same 
time, exactly upon the same foundation. 
By this means the necessity of an annual 
registry would be obviated, and the value 
of the houses might be ascertained in the 
same way as was done by the Commis- 
sioners for the inhabited house duty. He 
begged, therefore, to move, that all the 
words after the word ‘city or borough,” 
in line twenty-eight, down to the words 
“ten pounds,” in line thirty-three, should 
be omitted, for the purpose of inserting the 
following words—‘“‘ any premises answer- 
ing the description hereinafter to be 
mentioned.” 

The Amendment having been put, 

Lord John Russell did not see how he 
could possibly admit the proposition made 
by the hon. Gentleman. That proposi- 
tion went to attach the franchise to the 
houses, and not to the persons, and to 
determine the number of houses that for 
a certain period were to be entitled to the 
franchise in a borough. He did not think 
that such a regulation would be just or 
fair towards those persons who might 
build new houses in a borough. Neither 
would it be fair to the tenants of such 
houses, for they would be deprived for five 
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years (that, he believed, was the period 
contemplated by the proposition of the 
hon. Member) of that franchise which 
others enjoyed. The argument urged by 
the hon. Member was, that when the value 
of a house was once fixed, there would be 
no further necessity to look to it; and 
that the franchise would rest upon the 
house itself, and not upon the occupier. 
But the same rule would hold good with 
the plan proposed by the Bill, for when 
once a House was put into the Registry 
as being of the value of 10/., any future 
occupier would generally be admitted to 
vote for it without further inquiry. When 
the registry was completed, therefore, 
there would be little trouble in keeping it 
up, and they had an example that the 
principle would work well. At Norwich 
there had been disputes of long standing 
relative to the Poor-rates, and an act had 
been brought in to enable persons holding 
houses or lands and tenements of the value 
of 10/. to vote for guardians of the poor. 
This bill was revived and amendedin 1827, 
and the qualification was almost exactly 
that proposed by this Bill. This had been 
found to act well, though the community 
of Norwich consisted of 11,000 occupiers, 
amongst which there were 4,000 houses 
of 10/. value. He aiso thought that, 
although there might be difficulties with 
respect to ascertaining the value of houses 
when settlements were concerned, yet 
questions of that nature were not at all 
similar to those which would arise under 
this Bill. All questions of value relative 
to the franchise would be tried with fa- 
vour, while in cases of settlement there 
was and would bea leaning against the 
allowance of fresh charges on a parish. 
This made the cases materially different, 
and he (Lord John Russell) had no doubt 
that the magistrates who divided seven 
and seven on a case of settlement, would 
have divided twelve to two in favour of 
the right to vote. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that the object 
in voting for guardians of the poor was 
very different from that in voting for the 
election of members of Parliament. At 
contested elections particularly there 
would be a very close examination of votes. 
The noble Lord had said, that the general 
rule would be in favour of the franchise. 
But how could that be known, as it must 
vary with the feeling of the Barrister who 
had to decide? There were, for instance, 
many houses which would be declared by 
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the surveyors not to be worth 10/., which, 
nevertheless, might, from peculiar circum- 
stances of business, &c., be worth more to 
the occupier ; and in deciding upon these, 
the assessor would have a task of great 
delicacy. Suppose a doubtful case, of a 
house in a town, for which 82. only was 
paid, and which the owner looked on as 
worth 10/., this would not be admitted into 
the list for the city ; and if it were freehold, 
and that he then wished to have it regis- 
tered for the county, the occupier would 
have no opportunity of registering it any 
where until the ensuing year. 

Lord Althorp was ready to admit that 
it was easy enough to imagine a case 
where such a proposition as that laid down 
by his right hon. friend might hold; but 
to legislate, as was said de minimis, had 
never yet been considered wise. The case 
put was that where a man might be re- 
jected from a city list; but if regard were 
had solely to the appeal, the man would 
have only to appeal against the decision of 
the Overseer, and then the Magistrates 
would immediately admit him into the 
register for the county. It would, in 
fact, be impossible to find any system that 
would not be liable to trivial objections. 

Sir Robert Peel doubted much whether 
the Norwich act would strengthen the noble 
Lord (John Russell’s) argument, for that 
Act laid down strict rulesas to the valuation 
of property, and enacted that the corporation 
or the guardians of the poor should assess 
the rate according to the full annual value 
of the property within the city, and accord- 
ing to five-sixthsof the valueof the property 
in the adjoining hamlets. Of course, this 
full value having been ascertained, it must 
be easy, so far as Norwich was concerned, 
to decide on the qualification of voters. 
If this change were to be made at all, he 
still retained his opinion that the Poor-rate 
would be the best criterion of the value of 
premises. Even with respect to the county 
rates, the directions of the statute were, 
that the full value of all rateable property 
should be ascertained, and the assessment 
to the county rate made accordingly. Now 
if there were to be two modes of ascer- 
taining value—one according to the county 
rate Act, and another under the Reform 
Bill, great confusion would ensue. Surely 
it was absurd forthe Legislature to require 
two different modes of ascertaining the 
value of the same property. In his 
opinion means should be adopted for as- 
certaining the value of property in all those 
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towns that were to return Members, and 
the rates should be levied, and the qualifi- 
cation for voting ascertained, on that full 
value. Thus should we be enabled to 
dispense with the annual registration—a 
fruitful source of annual contention and 
discord—or at any rate we might make 
registration (after it had once taken place) 
available for a period of three or five years, 
making some provision by which property 
that had increased in value in the interim, 
should entitle its owner to a vote. 

Lord John Russell would have been in- 
clined to abide by the Poor-rates as a 
measure of value, but that, from all the in- 
formation he had received, he felt con- 
vinced that the assessments were so ir- 
regular in different parishes, that it would 
not be possible to have recourse to them 
with effect. He had known instances of 
houses in different parishes of the worth 
of 307. or 402. a-year not rated in the 
proportion of three to four, but in one case 
at three, and the other at fifteen. In fact, 
in different parishes no proportion what- 
ever was preserved. His own opinion was, 
that, from the acknowledged inequality of 
value and inaccuracy of the parochial as- 
sessments, the people themselves would, 
in the course of a very few years, go to 
the trouble and expense of correcting the 
anomalies that now prevailed, and then 
no difficulty could exist. But the ques- 
tion at present was, whether a rule was to 
be taken which, in particular cases, might 
be subject to doubt, or whether, a great 
number of bond fide holders of property 
to the amount required were to be disfran- 
chised. The Committee might no doubt, 
adopt the simple rule recommended by 
the right hon. Baronet for ascertaining 
value, but its effect would be, by raising the 
present standard of qualification, to dis- 
franchise a great number of persons to 
whom the Government meant honestly to 
give the franchise. 

Sir Robert Peel said, the noble Lord 
might easily get acheer if he held out the 
lure that the effect of the proposal mentioned 
by him would be todisfranchise a great many 
persons. His proposition, however, had 
no reference to excluding any one ; it only 
went to secure what was just and fair, for 
ifthose who were not qualified were allowed 
to vote, it would be defrauding those 
who were justly entitled to the fran- 
chise. If there were cases such as the 
noble Lord alluded to, of houses not 
being rated in the proportion of three- 
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fourths of real value, but the proportion of 
three-fifteenths, they were cases of fraud 
and injustice. He did not, believe that 
such instances were numerous, and the 
noble Lord was thus legislating on cases 
which constituted not the rule but the 
exception. 

Lord Althorp had no doubt that all rat- 
ing should be at the full value of the pro- 
perty, but certainly that principle was 
not followed throughout the country, 
The right hon. Baronet’s desire for a uni- 
form right to vote was just, but the right 
hon. Baronet himself knew that the at- 
tempt toeffect this would cause the greatest 
difficulty in every town, and would only 
throw greater obstacles in the way of the 
object they had in view. A good deal 
had been said of the difficulty now expe- 
rienced at Quarter Sessions; there, how- 
ever, the value for a series of years, was 
inquired into, which increased the dif- 
ficulty ; but the inquiry under the Bill was 
not to be conducted in that way. No 
doubt difficulties would exist, but he be- 
lieved they were greatly exaggerated. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn knew from experi- 
ence the difficulties now existing, as he 
often had sat a whole day listening to a 
host of surveyors and appraisers, who 
usually held very contradictory opinions 
of the value of premises. It had been al- 
leged, in some instances, that the value 
of a small quantity of fruit in the gar- 
den, increased the worth of a House, so 
asto bring the occupier within the laws 
of settlement, but these difficulties would 
increase when a barrister was to decide, 
who would be a stranger, and prejudice 
being likely to arise, there would be 
greater temptation to appeal. 

Lord Sandon knew that the inequality of 
the rates was, even at present, a constant 
source of complaint in every populous 
town, and it was his belief, that wherever 
a difference of political feeling existed, the 
first effect of this Bill would be to cause a 
re-assessment of every suchtown. It was 
of consequence, therefore, to make the rule 
as simple as possible, and he thought that 
the machinery of the clause would be sim- 
plified by some such amendment as that 
proposed. 

Mr. Warburton hoped that Ministers 
would not be beguiled by any seeming 
plausibility, into adopting the Amendment 
of the hon, Member, particularly as recom- 
mended by the right hon. Baronet who 
followed him, ‘lhe right hon. Baronet 
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seemed to desire to engraft on the Reform 
Bill a scheme for correcting the propor- 
tional assessments of parishes to coun- 
ties. It might be expedient to devise a 
scheme for determining accurately the 
parish rates of the several towns and 
boroughs to be affected by the Bill; but 
Ministers would be guilty of absurd rash- 
ness if they made such a scheme a part of 
a measure for improving the Representa- 
tion of the people. Such a plan would be 
immediately opposed by the Representa- 
tives of many towns, in obedience to the 
commands of their constituents, among 
whom it would be very unpopular. A 
general parish assessment at the full value 
would excite general discontent. The 
Ministers had acted wisely in confining 
themselves to the narrow comparative 
scale of the Bill. 

Sir Robert Peel was convinced by the 
arguments on the other side, that there 
was nothing to be urged against his propo- 
sition. As to those arguments, he was 
not surprised that some Gentlemen should 
make use of them; but that the hon. 
Member, a mathematician, should resort 
to them somewhat astonished him. The 
hon. Gentleman said, that if the suggestion 
was adopted, the parishes would be rated 
at their full value, instead of, as at present, 
at three-fifths, or whatever the proportion 
might be. And he complained of this as 
a great grievance. But pray what differ- 
ence would that make? If there was 
1002. to be raised, each parishioner would 
have to pay the same amount of rate, 
whether rated at the full value, or only 
at three-fifths, so long as the same rule 
of rating prevailed—as it must prevail— 
throughout the whole parish. He knew 
something about this matter, for he met 
with the same difficulty when he intro- 
duced the New Police Act. He then 
wanted to raise 8d. in the 11. on the real 
value of property, but he did not for that 
reason require that a new valuation should 
be made: though some parishes assessed 
themselves on the full value, others at 
three-fourths and four-fifths. Let the 
House look at what the Legislature de- 
clared in 1825. In that year, Parliament 
passed an Act placing on record the diffi- 
culty of taking the alleged value of a 
tenement as a criterion in determining the 
right of settlement; alleging in the pre- 
amble that it had given rise to expensive 
litigation, and ought, therefore, to be 
avoided, It was that yery expensive liti- 
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gation he was anxious to counteract ; and 
he repeated, that to have two criteria of 
value in the same parish with respect to 
the same identical property, appeared to 
him a great absurdity; and so far from 
preventing dissension, was likely to pro- 
duce it. He did not make his proposition 
with the intention of disfranchising one 
single person ; but because it would be the 
means of avoiding much dispute and 
expensive litigation. 

The Solicitor General begged the right 
hon. Baronet to bear in mind that the va- 
rious tests, of which the Poor-rates was 
one, for ascertaining the actual value of 
tenements in towns were but so many 
means to an end—the condition for exer- 
cising a political franchise. There was 
this objection to the Poor-rates, that if 
adopted as the basis of the Bill, they must 
be altogether remodelled so as to be uni- 
versally applicable upon the same princi- 
ple throughout the kingdom; and all the 
good to be arrived at by this elaborate 
process was already secured by the Clause 
as it stood. 

Mr. Wason was sure that if the Poor- 
rates were adopted as the basis of the 
qualification, and they were to be levied on 
the full value of property, many voters 
whom the Bill intended to invest with the 
franchise would be capriciously deprived 
of it. Making the payment of such rates 
the foundation of the right of voting ; 
would be open to other serious objections ; 
for instance, a sound discretion was often 
exercised in exonerating persons of large 
family who inhabited small houses from 
the payment of rates, but to prevent a man 
of that description from voting for a mem- 
ber of Parliament, because he was endea- 
vouring to bring up all his family without 
parochial relief, would be a great draw- 
back upon personal exertion to attain 
independence. 

Amendment negatived without a divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Granville Vernon rose to propose 
the amendment on this clause, of which 
he had given notice. He had seen no 
less than eighty lists by different parish 
officers, all of whom had great difficulty 
in ascertaining the numbers and qualifica- 
tions of the rate-payers. To direct such 
persons to establish a uniform rating by 
value, as proposed by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, must be attended with great trouble 
and expense. Parishes must either be 
re-assessed on the statement of the parties 
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themselves, or the value of their houses 
must be taken. Besides, it was objec- 
tionable on many accountsto appoint parish 
officers to such a duty, for they would 
thus be converted into asort of Parliament- 
ary agents. It must also be recollected that 
they were sometimes appointed, and al- 
ways approved of, by the Magistrates, and 
of course, therefore, they might in some 
degree, be under their influence. The 
consequence of the course proposed in the 
Bill was, that every parish would become, 
yearly, a scene of political contention. If 
what the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
stated was correct, namely, that the as- 
sessment would right itself in the course 
of time, and become proportioned to the 
real value of the property, there could be no 
force in the objection of the hon. member 
for Bridport. His object was, to give to the 
Overseers acting under this Bill a merely 
ministerial and not a judicial character. If 
the amendment he meant to propose should 
be adopted, they would get rid of nearly 
the whole of the machinery of registration. 
In his opinion every person who was ready 
to pay rates, should be permitted to vote, 
and he apprehended few persons but those 
really entitled would volunteer to pay 
more than their regular share for the 
purpose of voting at the next election for 
members of Parliament, even if some did 
so, it would be the interest of their neigh- 
bours rather to encourage than to oppose 
them, for the more rate-payers there 
were the less burden would fall upon each 
comparatively. He therefore begged leave 
to move an amendment, ‘ That, after 
the word ‘landlord’ these words be in- 
serted, ‘rated to the relief of the poor, 
or, in places where there has been no such 
rate, to the county.’” 

Mr. Freshfield said, hehadan amendment 
to propose in a previous part of the clause, 
and hoped the hon. Member would post- 
pone his amendment for the present. 

Mr. Vernon assented. 

Mr. Freshfield said, the amendment he 
should propose was, that the words ‘ under 
the same landlord” be left out. As the 
clause now stood, a person occupying a 
house, shop, or warehouse, with land, of 
the value of 10/. a year, under the same 
landlord, was entitled to a vote. Now if 
the landlord should die, leaving the house 
to one person and the land to another, the 
occupier would thus have two landlords 
instead of one, and would accordingly be 
deprived of his vote. He could not sup- 
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pose that such was the intention of the 
Government, and therefore proposed that 
the words should be left out. 

Lord Althorp said, such a case was not 
likely to occur often, and the general rule 
which this amendment would establish was 
liable to great objections. He considered 
the alteration proposed would be extremely 
detrimental, and as such he must oppose 
it. The cases alluded to could not be of 
very ordinary occurrence. 

The Amendment was negatived. 

The Chairman put the Amendment 
proposed by Mr. Granville Vernon—that 
all persons rated to the poor at ten pounds, 
or in lieu thereof, and if no such rate ex- 
isted in the towns, if they were rated to 
the county rates at that amount, should 
have the right of voting. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, the object 
of the clause they were now considering 
was, to give every person a vote who occu- 
pied a house of the annual value of 102, 
and the difficulty was how to obtain a 
correct list of such persons. The amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. Member was, 
to take the tenant’s own word for the value, 
provided he was disposed, and actually 
paid rates upon the house to that extent, 
although the premises he occupied might 
not in reality be worth a fifth of that 
amount. This was a summary way of 
settling the question, but it was open to 
the great objection that the rates might 
actually be paid by some other person, 
who would influence the voter. Many 
votes might be manufactured in this man- 
ner, at a small expense, in districts where 
the rates were small. He considered that 
some well-devised plan might be struck 
out for a register of qualified houses, the 
owners or occupiers of which should be 
entitled to a vote. At present, perhaps, 
no assessment of a general nature could 
take place, although in ten years at least 
some such step might be found necessary. 
He would, under all the circumstances, 
support the original clause as it stood. 

Colonel Wood considered that the in- 
equality of rates upon houses would pre- 
vent the possibility of being able to ascer- 
tain, with any degree of accuracy, the 
number of individuals in their respective 
parishes, who were entitled to vote. This 
would apply particularly to large parishes, 
where they must have recourse to the land- 
lord, to know the value of his houses, and 
there were often local Acts by which the 
rates upon certain houses were to be paid 
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by the owner, and not by the occupier. 
He, therefore, wished that the elective 
franchise should be given only to those 
who paid poor or county rates upon pre- 
mises of 10/. value; this would not require 
a new registry, as the poor-rate would 
always speak for itself. | 

Colonel Davies feared the clause would 
create great litigation, particularly if taken 
in connection with the next. By that 
clause, the same premises might not be 
occupied for a year, but inhabiting a suc- 
cession of 102. houses conferred the right 
of voting ; so that, in case of any dispute 
as to the parties’ right of voting, a surveyor 
would have to ascertain the value of the 
various premises he had occupied. The 
expense of a new and general valuation 
would not be half so great as would arise 
from these petty vexations. They would 
encourage the lowest description of Attor- 
nies; but, undoubtedly, in his mind, the 
best foundation for the privilege of voting 
would rest on the proposed amendment, 
when, to the other considerations urged in 
its favour was added this, that the rate 
was constantly payable, although an elec- 
tion might not take place in four or five 

ears, 

Lord John Russell said, the object he 
had in view was to enable persons who 
had 102. houses to vete for Members of 
Parliament. He admitted the inequality 
of parish rates. It might be desirable to 
have an equal rate in all parishes, but 
until that could be effected, the House 
should not delay the grant of a right of 
franchise to the 10/. householders. In 
Liverpool alone, it required seven months 
to get at an equalization of rates; and 
what must it not be in every parish in 
England? The Amendnient could not be 
admitted, because it did not affect the 
object of the Bill, which was not to en- 
courage the payment of Poor-rates, but 
to enable 107. householders to enjoy the 
right of voting for a Member of Parliament. 
He would not delay the Bill for any such 
problematical arrangement. 

Mr. Philip Howard was willing to sup- 
port the largest extension of the elective 
franchise compatible with that certainty 
and simplicity of arrangement which was 
the very essence of legislation; but, 
convinced that a qualification depending 
upon value” would be open to much 
litization, collusion, aud fraud, and hold 
out but too many temptations to perjury, he 
should support the amendment of his hon. 
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friend, the member for Bassetlaw. Another 
advantage would arise from taking assess- 
ment as the test of qualification : it would 
materially diminish the expense and diffi- 
culties attending registration. Consider- 
ing assessment as a most faithful test, 
whilst ruinous and protracted scrutinies 
before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons would, on the other hand, be the 
inevitable consequence of adopting the un- 
certain standard of the noble Lord, the 
Paymaster of the Forces, he approved of 
the amendment. It was of importance to 
consider, that, upon the smooth and well 
working of this portion of the Bill the 
success of the whole measure, as well as the 
stability of the Constitution in its renovated 
form, might ultimately depend. 

Lord John Russell said, the Overseer 
would of course take out all the names in 
his list of those who were rated to the 
poor at the value of 10/. and upwards. 
A provision was made for publishing the 
names of the claimants throughout the 
parish; and any person who felt himself 
aggrieved could apply to the Barrister to 
have his name inserted. 

Lord Sandon feared all these precau- 
tions would not prevent Overseers, particu- 
larly in large parishes, putting such names 
on their list of voters, as they thought fit, 
whether qualified or not. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley thought, that the 
arguments urged against the Amendment 
of the hon. member for Bassetlaw proved 
that there was no good reason for resisting 
it; on the contrary, all that had been 
said showed that Ministers had not made 
out their case. The noble Lord said, the 
Overseer would take the names of persons 
occupying houses at and above the value of 
102., and would form a list for the Barrister, 
and there was no penalty on him forleaving 
the name out of this list. If the Overseer, 
therefore, left a name out, it would give 
trouble to the parties to carry on an ap- 
peal before the Barrister, and many would 
rather abandon their right to vote than 
take that trouble. The noble Lord said, 
that the Overseer’s list was only to serve 
as a guide to the Barrister; but that was 
taking a circuitous course for attaining an 
object which could be reached by a straight 
one. ‘The register of voters might at once 
be taken from the list of the payers of 
the parish rates, and quite as correct a 
list could thereby be obtained as by the 
method proposed by the clause, and with 
infinitely less trouble. A man who paid his 
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rates regularly upon 10/. a-year would take 
care to claim his right to vote. Again, if 
a person was under-rated, there was an 
inducement to pay his fair proportion of the 
Poor-rate that he might be put in the list. 
The plan of his hon. friend was not only 
less expensive and troublesome than that 
of the noble Lord, but would also contri- 
bute to form a more correct valuation of 
houses for the purpose of rating. The 
hon. and learned Solicitor General said, 
that the object of the framers of the Bill 
was to obtain, as nearly as possible, the 
real value of houses; and the only ques- 
tion was as to the means. He was con- 
vinced, the mode proposed by the noble 
Lord would lead to continued litigation, 
for the course of proceeding was involved 
and troublesome. The noble Lord, how- 
ever, said, that if the suggestion of his 
hon. friend was adopted, it would be ne- 
cessary to make out new parochial as- 
sessments, and that he should be unwilling 
to involve himself in a work of so much 
magnitude. He did not apprehend there 
would be any considerable difficulty in 
having a new parochial survey; and it 
would be desirable : and when they were 
engaged upon a measure to change the 
whole of the Representative system, they 
ought not to be scared by presumed diffi- 
culties. The plan of registration proposed 
by the noble Lord would be found incon- 
venient: it was unnecessary, and would 
lead to dissensions in all parts of the coun- 
try. It was always better to avoid, as 
much as possible, the introduction of new 
machinery into any part of the Constitu- 
tion, and more especially as regarded the 
system of Representation, when the old 
mode of attaining the end was adequate 
for the purpose. This he thought could 
be proved by the series of Acts relating to 
the laws of Settlement, and for the assess- 
mentof poor-rates. The Act passed in 1825 
was the last; it made some important alter- 
ationsin the previonsstate of the law relative 
to valuations. The Committee was aware 
that the old law of settlement depended on 
an Act of Charles 2nd, which was in force 
until a few years since. In 1819, an Act 
was passed relative to the valuation of 
houses, and was intituled “ An Act to 
amend the Laws respecting the Settlement 
of the Poor, as far as regards renting 
Tenements.” Under the operation of this 
law, it was found necessary to make a new 
valuation of a great many parishes; and 
the difficulties which were supposed to lie 
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in the way of a tolerably correct valuation, 
were not found to be nearly so great as 
had been anticipated. This Act says,— 
‘‘Whereas great difficulties have arisen 
from the settlement of the poor, as far as 
regards renting tenements,” &c.; and then 
proceeds to enact “ that the value of any 
such tenement shall be determined by the 
rent.” This was the test applied by the 
59th of George 3rd, cap. 50, for the pur- 
pose of attaining the real value of houses. 
This Act remained in force for six years ; 
but in 1825, in consequence of the diffi- 
culties that were found to lie in the way 
of the working of this Act, another Act 
was passed for the purpose of remedying 
these, and of defining the mode of taking 
the valuation. It stated that, ‘‘ Whereas 
the settlement of the poor has been made, 
in some instances, to depend upon the 
annual value of tenements which they may 
have rented, or upon the annual value of 
tenements in virtue of which they have 
paid parochial rates; and whereas, the 
ascertaining such value in such respective 
cases has given rise io very extensive litiga- 
tion; and whereas, doubts have arisen as 
to the interpretation of former Acts.” It 
then enacted, ‘ That no person shall 
acquire a settlement in any parish or town- 
ship, by reason of renting or paying pa- 
rochial rates for any tenement, unless such 
tenement shall consist of a separate and 
distinct dwelling-house or building, or of 
land, or of both, bond fide rented by such 
person at and for the sum of 101. a-year 
at the least, for the sum of one whole 
year.” It provided also, that the rent for 
such house must be actually paid; but it 
concluded with these words, ‘* Provided, 
that it shall not be necessary to prove the 
actual value of such tenement, anything 
in any Act or Acts, or any construction 
of or implication from any Act or Acts, or 
any usage or custom to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” The declaration that the 
actual value ought not be proved, arose 
from the circumstance that it was impos- 
sible to find a constant test. ‘Thus, there 
was a Statute specifically providing that 
the ‘‘ actual value ” of a tenement should 
not be taken as a test, as that would lead 
to constant litigation. Now, however, 
they were called upon to adopt a course 
which it had been found necessary to 
abandon. The noble Lord recommended 
the adoption of an indirect course to arrive 
at the value, when there existed a simple 
mode of attaining the same object. ‘The 
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noble Lord, when he introduced the Bill, 
said, in allusion to this clause, in conse- 
quence of a complaint, that it would be 
found to be attended with great difficulties 
in operation—that he had directed inquiries 
to be made into the subject of local rates, 
and had satisfied his own mind that the 
difficulty might easily be overcome, but 
although he might satisfy his own mind, 
he had not condescended to perform the 
same office for others. Nothing had 
astonished him more in the proceedings 
respecting this Bill, than the paucity of 
information furnished to the House re- 
specting the several details contained in it. 
This was certainly one of the most im- 
portant clauses, for it not only intro- 
duced into the Constitution a new species 
of franchise as regarded the places upon 
which the right of Representation was 
to be conferred, but it also introduced 
a new constituency into all the cities 
and boroughs in the country. The subject- 
matter of this single clause was so im- 
portant, that it would not be too much 
if a Committee were to sit for a whole 
Session to inquire into the subject, and to 
collect adequate information. There cer- 
tainly was a mass of information relative 
to the 10/7. householders, which had been 
obtained by the Commissioners; but there 
was no information how that information 
was obtained, or the correctness of it. 
They were considering, therefore, a most 
important clause, which was to determine 
the mode of calling into existence a large 
constituent body, with almost an entire 
want of information on the subject. 

Mr. John Campbell said, it appeared to 
him that much less inconvenience would 
be experienced under the plan laid down in 
the Bill than under the operation of the 
amendment of the hon. Gentleman. He 
was aware, however, that it would be im- 
possible to carry into effect such an exten- 
sive register, without some inconvenience. 
It was well known to most Gentlemen, 
that, in the greater part of the parishes in 
England, the Poor-rates were not calcu- 
lated upon the rack-rent, but upon a vary- 
ing scale. If a new survey were to take 
place, and a valuation made at the full 
rental, it would produce universal alarin. 
No real increase would be made in the 
amount of the Poor-rates; but the higher 
valuation might be considered a prelude 
to a tax imposed by the State for political 
purposes, and thus the Reform Bill would 
indirectly occasion discontent. This might, 
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indeed, produce the reaction which had 
been hitherto looked for in vain. Toshew 
that such a result might be fairly antici- 
pated, he would merely refer to the cir- 
cumstance that the General Registry Bill 
had been represented, and very success- 
fully as mere machinery for a new land 
tax. Besides the assessment of one 
year would not do for the following year ; 
and he was fully persuaded that the 
charge for actually surveying all the 
parishes, and for the constant alterations 
that would be necessary, would be much 
greater than any expense that would be 
consequent upon the legal assistance that 
might be requisite for registration. He 
denied that the Overseer was a ministerial 
officer, and it would be most inexpedient 
to clothe such a person with the power of 
making out a register which he would 
have if the rate were to determine the 
franchise. By means of the Barrister, a 
security was obtained against the partiality 
of the Overseer; for even the risk of 
exposure in the Court of Registration 
would operate as a check against dis- 
honesty. According to the Bill, the 
return of the overseer was only to be primd 
facie evidence of the existence of the right 
of voting; but the hon. Gentleman’s 
amendment went to the extent of making 
the Overseer’s list final. It was intended, 
he was informed, that there should be an 
appeal to the Quarter Sessions ; but what 
expense would that lead to? They all 
knew it would amount to the positive 
denial of the poor man’s right. He, there- 
fore, was decidedly of opinion that calling 
in the assistance of the Barrister was the 
best possible course that could be adopted. 
The Barrister had his professional charac- 
ter to sustain—his proceedings were to be 
public, and all the responsibility in the 
decision of each case rested with himself. 
The appeal to the Quarter Sessions would 
be a mockery. From the jobbing he had 
seen in these places, he was inclined to be- 
lieve that leaving the decision to the Magis- 
trates would be almost as bad as referring it 
to the determination of an open Committee 
of that House. Each case would be treated 
as a political question, and gentlemen on 
the bench would be as much pressed for 
their votes as Members of Parliament. 

Sir Edward Sugden was well aware that 
this particular clause had excited very 
great attention throughout the country. 
He did not understand how the Ministers 
could have voted last night against the 
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proposition of the hon. Member for Pres- 
ton, and could yet determine on supporting 
the clause as it now stood. They had 
opposed it, as they said that it had a 
strong tendency towards Universal Suf- 
frage. Now, he must confess that he did 
not think there was much difference be- 
tween the two, for people of the very 
poorest classes would equally come under 
the operation of both clauses. If the 
Ministers said, as they had done, that 
they did not support the clause of the 
hon. Member for Preston because it had 
a strong tendency towards Universal Suf- 
frage, he must say that, in his opinion, 
the present clause was not much short of 
Universal Suffrage itself. He was still 
prepared to contend, as he always had 
done, that the Government had taken the 
worst criterion in taking the value of 
houses ; and he, therefore, could not sup- 
port the clause. Those who supported it 
were bound to state the grounds upon 
which they had abandoned the former 
tests, and taken up this. All the evidence 
and experience they had, taught them 
that the things against which they ought 
particularly to guard were, this one of 
value, and particularly this value of 10. 
Any of the other three criteria would have 
been preferable to this. The 10/. stand- 
ard of value had been tried in the case 
of the Poor-rates and voted a universal 
nuisance, insomuch that it had _ been 
found necessary to make landlords respons- 
ible for houses of that description. In 
the metropolis the 102. franchise would be 
Universal Suffrage. There was no house 
to be got—you could not get a stable for 
your horse and scarcely a respectable dog- 
kennel, without paying 10/. a-year for it. 
Yet every man must know,that in the 
country the occupier of a 10/. house was 
in a respectable class of society. But 
what was the difference between the rural 
population and those of the manufacturing 
cities and towns? The noble Paymaster 
of the Forces had told them, that the 
population of large towns were more ac- 
customed to political excitement, and 
politically better informed, and therefore 
their influence was to be encouraged, and 
the sound and honest opinions of the 
country disregarded. The political in- 


formation obtained by these classes was 
collected in Unions and Clubs, and nobody 
knew better what sort of politics were 
taught in those schools than the noble 
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by such principles and motives as had 
been openly declared by them, that the 
noble Lord sought for the politicians who 
were to exercise a domination over the 
public mind. The difficulty of ascer- 
taining the value of property would be 
very great. Suppose, for instance, that a 
man rented a house at 4/, a-year, and on 
account of his poverty was only rated as 
upon arent of 1/., and paid no inhabited 
house-duty, he might insist upon a right 
to vote, and might bring a cloud of wit- 
nesses to swear that with his pig-stye, and 
his bit of ground, and his goodwill for the 
house, and his goodwill in the house, it 
was worth 10/. a-year. In such a case 
as that the aid of the Overseer would de- 
cide the matter. Humble an individual 
as he was, he would undertake, if the 
Overseer were given to him in any town 
under the new Bill, to return the Members. 
Give him but the Overseer—all he asked 
was the Overseer—it was a modest re- 
quest—but if he had but the Overseer 
with him in making up the register, he 
would answer for carrying the election. 
One of the greatest objections to the mea- 
sure was also to be found here, in the 
fact that it went to transfer elections 
from before the face of a free people, as 
they were now held, to this private manu- 
factory of the lists of voters before the 
Overseer, the Barrister, andthe Attornies, 
whom the former might get to assist him. 
And why, he would ask, was the registry 
required at all? No man’s house could 
be legally rated to the Poor-rates above 
its value, and no man was to be allowed 
to vote unless he had paid his Poor-rates. 
Why, then, they had a registry in the 
Poor-rate, and no other was necessary. 
He would tell the noble Lord, with a con- 
fidence which every day’s experience con- 
firmed, that if he passed the Bill with 
this franchise, and with this machinery, 
it would never givecontent to the country. 
He spoke not of the Anti-reformers, but of 
those who were friendly to the Bill, though 
not to a franchise which would go to over- 
whelm the influence of property and in- 
telligence, and leave the institutions of 
the State without safeguard or defence. 
Not that he wished to shut out even the 
lowest of his countrymen from such a 
share in the Representation as would be 
safe, and in proportion to their weight in 
the scale. On the contrary, he protested 
against the exclusion that would be per- 
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Constitution included and protected all 
classes. He did not say, that the Repre- 
sentation of some might not properly be 
extended; but, more or less, all were 
now represented. The humblest, but not 
the least deserving, were by this measure 
to be deprived of all their political right 
for ever, and, to make the violation more 
nefarious, it was to be accompanied by 
heavy expenses, which they must help to 
pay. Gentlemen who voted for this mea- 
sure, and treated it like a common turn- 
pike bill, would hereafter find that it 
would produce consequences which would 
compel their serious attention. In a Re- 
formed Parliament the first necessary ef- 
fect of the Bill would be that this 102. 
standard must be altered. ‘Taken as a 
general standard, it would be found too 
Jow for any of the purposes which Repre- 
sentation had hitherto been made to serve 
in this country. But if it were to be 
tried for the noble Lord’s purpose of 
bringing into action all the political ex- 
citement of the country, then they would 
be obliged to resort to the proposition 
of the hon. member for Preston. The 
House would do well to remember 
that this clause would have to be con- 
sidered in another place, where it never 
could pass in its present state; and it 
would reflect disgrace upon that House if 
it were passed without consideration. The 
effect of the joint-occupancy right would 
be to convert the occupier of every floor 
in a house having a common staircase, for 
which a rent of 3s. 10d. was paid, into a 
voter for Members of Parliament. Nay, 
the occupier of every shed and every 
warehouse in the city of London would be 
entitled to the same privilege. He had 
formerly understood that the members for 
the city of London were instructed to 
oppose this part of the Bill. But now all 
opposition was hushed ; the Gentlemen 
Opposite were not permitted to make their 
objections; and therefore it was, he sup- 
posed, that they did not like to hear the 
arguments of independent Members, who 
were determined to hold up the deformi- 
ties of the measure to the public view, and 
to let the country know what it really was. 
He believed that the country would, upon 
reflection—he knew that it would upon 
experience—not endure that such persons 
should exercise such a privilege, and the 
same objections would be held aeainst 
persons voting upon separate holdings, 
which the Bill provided, and which he 
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thought equally objectionable. Upon 
these grounds, and for the reasons which 
he had stated to the Committee, he should 
support the Amendment, believing it to be 
a great improvement of the clause. 

Lord Althorp agreed with the hon. and 
learned Member who had just sat down, 
that the clause now under consideration 
was one of the utmost importance. It was 
the clause on which he set the greatest 
store. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had argued that it would be an improve- 
ment to introduce the provision making it 
necessary that the householder should be 
rated tothe Poor-rates, as the other test— 
the 102. yvalue—was not sufficient. It was 
well known, however, that many persons 
were rated to the Poor-rates who did not 
occupy houses of 102. value, and he had 
particular reason to know that such was 
the case at Leeds; and, on the other 
hand, many persons occupied 101. houses, 
and were not rated to the Poor-rates. The 
clause, therefore, did not go to the length 
of the proposition of the hon. member for 
Preston, and fell far short of Universal 
Suffrage, which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had described it as nearly 
amounting to. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman objected that the alteration 
made in this clause, as compared with 
the corresponding clause in the last Bill, 
would lead to a great extension of the 
franchise, because, in the last Bill, there 
were several tests necessary, in addition to 
the value of the house. The intrinsic 
value of the house, however, was felt to be 
the simplest test, and all the others had 
been dispensed with. He (Lord Althorp) 
did not sce what difficulty the Barrister 
could find in deciding against the right of 
a man to vote, in the case put by the hon. 
and learned Meater, when he only lived 
in a house for which he paid 4/. rent and 
ld. rate. The Barrister would first ask, 
‘*Do you pay Poor-rates?” the answer 
would be “ Yes ;” the next question would 
be, ‘‘Do you pay assessed taxes ?” and 
when the answer ‘* No” was given, the 
Barrister must be a very different one from 
the hoa. and learned Gentleman himself 
if he admitted the right. Another objec- 
tion to this clause was, that while in the 
rural districts respectable persons occupied 
102. houses, and houses of asmaller value, 
in large communities, houses of that value 
were generally occupied by persons of the 
humbler classes. He agreed with his 
noble friend (Lord John Russell), however, 
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that persons occupying 10/. houses in 
large communities, from the _ political 
knowledge, and the information which 
they often possessed on public matters, 
were well entitled to vote, and might ex- 
ercise the elective franchise with great ad- 
vantage to the public. All the information 
which he was possessed of, led him to the 
conclusion that, under this clause, the 
franchise would not be extended in large 
towns to unfit persons or those who would 
be incapable of exercising it beneficially. 
Being rated to the poor-rates was an ad- 
ditional security, as it would give a great 
facility in discovering who persons were, 
and where they resided, upan their claim- 
ing the right of voting. With respect to 
the hon, and learned Gentleman’s objec- 
tions as to joint occupancy, he did not 
admit that it was well founded. Persons 
occupying the several floors in a house with 
a common stair-case could not vote under 
the clause, unless their holdings were 
taken as separate tenements and separately 
rated to the Poor-rates. If rated as sepa- 
rate tenements, he did not see that there 
was any objection to the exercise of the 
franchise by persons so occupying. He 
should not detain the Committee further, 
but conclude by expressing a hope that 
the Committee would confirm the clause as 
it now stood, it being one of the most im- 
portant clauses in the Bill. 

Mr. Hunt would vote against the 
amendment, because the effect of it would 
be to lessen the total number of voters, to 
which he was opposed on principle. Ifthe 
principle now advocated was good, he 
could see no reason why they should not 
sell the franchise at once, and let every 
one who could buy it have a vote. 

Mr. Granville Vernon begged to be al- 
lowed to state again why he proposed the 
amendment. He was a sincere friend to 
the Bill; but he thought the noble Lord, 
by this clause, was putting it in the power 
of the Overseers throughout the country 
to decide who should or who should not 
have votes. This would turn every Over- 
seer into an election agent, and, in his 
opinion, would greatly detract from the 
benefit which he hoped the country gene- 
rally would derive from the passing of this 
measure. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment :—Ayes 184; Noes 252—Majority 
for the Original Clause 68. 

The blank in the clause was then filled 
up with the words “ ten pounds.” 
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Mr. Davies Gilbert, on the Committee 
proceeding with the clause, said, he had 
no desire to delay the Bill, but he really 
believed that the very lowest description of 
persons were those who were in the habit 
of taking houses at considerable rents, for 
the purpose of letting them by floors, and 
he wished to exclude them from obtaining 
the franchise ; he, therefore, begged leave 
to move as an amendment, that after the 
words “ ten pounds,” there should be in- 
serted the words “above the value of 
any part or parts of such property un- 
derlet in any manner whatsoever.” 

Lord Althorp felt it his duty to oppose 
the amendment. He had no doubt that 
houses were often taken for the purposes 
described, and by the description of per- 
sons mentioned by the hon. Member, but 
there were also many most respectable 
persons who let part of their houses, and 
the lodgers frequently paid the whole rent. 
This was particularly the case with shop- 
keepers, and as it would be impossible 
to draw any distinction between the two 
classes of persons, he hoped the Committee 
would agree with him in thinking that the 
amendment ought not to be agreed to. 

Amendment negatived. 

Mr. Warburton said, that he should 
have presented a petition from the Na- 
tional Union relative to this clause, if he 
had had an opportunity. He had not 
been able to do so, but he should now 
state some of the objections whach were 
contained in the petition, and which oc- 
curred to himself. The petitioners stated, 
that from what they knew in Westminster, 
the making of the payment of rates or 
assessed taxes, particularly of rates, a con- 
dition of voting would lead to bribery. 
Every one knew that such things had 
taken place as candidates paying rates for 
poor voters, and he feared that that prac- 
tice would be resorted to under this provi- 
sion, in spite of any actagainst briberywhich 
might be introduced. He conceived that 
the objects of making the occupation of a 
house of a certain value the qualification 
for voting, were, that the voter should 
have some stake in the country, and also 
that he should be above improper influence. 
By making such a condition as this, the 
voter instead of being more independent, 
would be rendered more liable to corrupt 
control, The hon. Gentleman moved the 
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omission of all that part of the clause 
which made the payment of rates a condi- 
tion of voting. 

Lord Althorp must oppose the amend- 
ment. His hon. friend must see the dif- 
ference between the payment of the rates 
before a name could be registered, and the 
payment of them on the eve of an election. 
If such a practice, therefore, ever had pre- 
vailed at Westminster, as the petitioners 
described, the provision in the Bill was 
calculated to remove or at least abate the 
evil. 

Mr. Hunt was aware that the practice 
alluded to prevailed in the west of Eng- 
land, but he now heard for the first time, 
that it was known in the city of West- 
minster. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, he did not know 
what might have been the case in ancient 
times, but he did not believe that any such 
practice had prevailed since he had been 
connected with Westminster. 

Mr. Warburton said, he alluded to an- 
cient times, but not so far distant as to be 
beyond the memory of man. He believed 
many of the petitioners were personally 
acquainted with the fact. 

Mr. Goulburn begged the noble Lord 
would inform him how the qualification 
was to be taken in those districts where 
there were no Poor-rates ? 

Lord Althorp said, in such a case, the 
test of value must necessarily be had re- 
source to. 

Amendment negatived. 

Lord Althorp said, objections had been 
made, that the Bill contained no specific 
regulations regarding the residence of 
voters; he, therefore, intended to propose 
a proviso should be introduced into the 
clause before them, making a residence of 
six months previous to the last day of 
July, in the city or borough, or within 
seven miles thereof, necessary to entitle a 
person to vote. 

Sir James Scarlett remembered an ar- 
gument used by Mr. Fox, which he con- 
sidered applicable to the present question. 
That eminent man had said, that the 
original Representation of England was 
made up wholly of local interests, created 
for the purpose of considering what portion 
of aidseach placeshould contribute towards 
the public expenditure, or the King’s reve- 
nue; and while that was the only object of 
their meeting, such a system of delegation 
was proper, in order that correct informa- 
tion might be obtained of the means of the 
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particular places which were called upon to 
pay. But when Parliament began to take 
the principal part in framing the laws of 
the country, it became important, that the 
Members should represent the nation 
generally. This argument applied parti- 
cularly in the case of out-voters, and be- 
sides, he thought that the House would 
lose a part of its dignity if it ever became 
the Representative of local interests only. 

Lord Althorp could not imagine that 
the effect of the clause would be to create 
more local Representatives, and he thought 
the House lost more dignity by having 
Members who represented no constituents 
at all, than having many who might be 
biased by local connexions and habits. 

An Hon. Member begged to ask the 
noble Lord, how distance from the place 
of residence was to be computed—whether 
from the place of election or from the 
boundaries of the borough. 

Lord Althorp replied, that it was in- 
tended to calculate the distance from the 
limits of a borough, and not from the place 
of election. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, the noble Lord 
ought to have given notice that he in- 
tended to move a proviso which might so 
much affect the rights of voting. 

Lord John Russell begged to tell the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, that he had 
given notice that it was intended to move 
such a proviso, although, he admitted, he 
had not given the exact words. 

Proviso agreed to. 

On the question that the clause do 
stand part of the Bill, 

Mr. Hunt rose, and said, that he should 
not trouble the House at any length upon 
the motion which he had to make upon 
the present question, as it had already 
been discussed. He should, therefore, 
content himself with saying, that the pro- 
viso which he wished to add to the clause, 
was in strict conformity to the principles 
of the Constitution, which did not contem- 
plate subjecting any subject to taxation 
who had no share in the election of the 
Representative who assisted in imposing 
taxes. His motion was—‘ that all per- 
sons who should be excluded by the 
operation of the present Bill from having 
any share in the election of the Repre- 
sentatives in Parliament of the nation, 
should be exempted from the payment of 
rates and taxes, and also should not be 
called upon to serve in the militia, or be 
made liable to impressment for the army 
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or navy.” The hon. Member declared he 
should not divide the House upon this 
proviso. 

Question, that this proviso be added to 
the clause, negatived. 

On the question being again put from 
the Chair— that the clause, as amended, 
do stand part of the Bill,” 

_ Mr, Hunt rose for the purpose of bring- 
ing forward the motion of which he had 
given notice last night. He wished to 
exempt the borough of Preston from the 
operation of the measure, and he begged 
to be informed on what principle it was 
to be so hardly dealt with? He had 
never heard any charge brought against the 
electors of corruption. 
that House had ever been appointed to 
inquire into charges of that nature; and 
here was a body of between 7,000 and 
8,000 electors, who were totally free from 
any imputation of venality, about to be 
Burked at once by this Bill, which was 
miscalled a Reform Bill. Why was it, he 
must ask the noble Lord and his colleagues 
opposite, that, out of a body of 7,000 or 
8,000 electors, only 800 or 900 were to be 
suffered in future to exert their privilege? 
If the clause passed, one of the largest 


boroughs in the whole kingdom would be 
reduced to a condition as rotten as Old 


Sarum. For a great number of years the 
borough of Preston had been equally di- 
vided between the Whig and Tory inter- 
ests. The noble house of Derby had in- 
fluenced the return of one Member, and 
the large manufacturers in the town had 
returned the other. The people of Preston, 
however, had emancipated themselves 
from the former influence, not out of any 
disregard to the hon. Member whose return 
was so influenced—the present hon. mem- 
ber for Windsor—but because they had 
thought proper to select himself for their 
Representative. He was not there, and 
knew nothing of their intentions. They 
raised a subscription, beginning with the 
sum of 10/., and, without his being pre- 
sent at all, they elected him as their Re- 
presentative. Why, therefore, was it that 
the electors of Preston were to be selected 
for disfranchisement? He should feel it 
to be his duty to move that a proviso be 
added to the present clause to the effect, 
“that nothing in the present Bill do have 
any operation on the borough of Preston.” 
Lord Althorp said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber had asked him, why Preston was se- 
lected in particular for disfranchisement ? 
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To this he must answer, that Preston was 
by no means selected from any other 
places, but it happened that a great por- 
tion of the electors fell under the general 
rule, which, for the benefit of all, it had 
been deemed advisable to adopt as the 
principle upon which the franchise was to 
be conferred, and the present electors 
would have no reason to complain, for their 
votes were preserved to them during their 
lives. The hon, Member had asked, why 
the Preston electors were disfranchised by 
him? Would the hon. Member allow him 
to ask, in his turn, why the hon. Member 
wished to disfranchise them himself, when 
he moved so recently that all who did not 
become entitled to a vote under this Bill 
should be exempted from the payment of 
rates and taxes ? 

Mr. Hunt: When I made that motion, 
I had not the slightest expectation of its 
being carried. I said so: did I not? 

Committee divided on the amendment, 
when there appeared—Ayes 5; Noes 200 
— Majority 195. 

List of the Avs. 
Vere, Mr. Ilope 
TELLER 

I{unt, Mr. 


Best, Mr. 

Forbes, Sir Charles 
Forbes, Mr. 

Shaw, Mr. 


Mr. Mackinnon said, he would not detain 
the Committee many minutes, as they had 
permitted him to go on, although it ap- 
peared it was somewhat irregular, as he 
had missed the proper opportunity to press 
his amendment, which was simply to add 
the following provision to theclause : “that, 
in all towns or cities where the number of 
houses rated at 102. and upwards, exceeds 
500, the right of voting shall be granted 
to those persons paying 15d. yearly, and 
upwards ; that in all towns or cities ‘where 
the number of 10d. houses exceeds 1,000, 
the right of voting shall be in persons 
paying not less than 202. yearly rent.” 
In consequence of having had two of bis 
suggestions adopted in the present Bill, he 
thought it possible his proposition in the 
present instance might be entertained by 
the Committee. He was apprehensive 
that if the clause was left to operate in its 
present shape, without some qualification, 
it would give the Representation in all 
the large cities and towns into the hands 
of the populace; popular clamour and 
excitement would prevail over intelligence 
and reason, and the mere mob would alto- 
gether swamp the persons of respectability 
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and property, and render the Members 
from such places the mere delegates of the 
lowest classes of the people. The only 
instance in the history of this country 
of such a sweeping alteration in the Repre- 
sentation was that made in the time of 
Cromwell. The close boroughs were then | 
excluded, but the qualification was equal 
to 40/. of the present currency. He there- | 
fore considered that his proposition, which | 
was more democratic than that of Crom- | 
well, ought to be entertained. 

Lord ‘Althorp said, that a similar pro- 
position to this had been made last Ses- | 
sion, and that the opinion of the Committee | 
was then expressed against it. He objected | 
most decidedly to the principle of this | 
amendment, going, as it did, to put some | 
towns on such a. different footing from 
others; and if he did not object to its 
principle, he should object most decidedly 
to its details. He could not see why, 
where the number of 10/7. houses in a town | 
amounted to 500, the hon. Member should | 
be so much afraid of them as to propose | 

| 
| 
| 





to raise the franchise to 15/., or why where 
they amounted to 1,000, he should go still | 
further and propose to raise it to 207. He | 
was satisfied that if a higher qualification | 
for voting should be established in the 
large towns than in the small towns, that | 
such a measure would be by no means a | 
final or a permanent one ; and he was quite | | 
sure that the people of Manchester, Leeds, | 
and Birmingham, would not be satisfied | 
with the right of voting at 20/. when in 
the smaller boroughs and towns the right | 
of voting should be placed at 15/. and 102. 
For these reasons he should vote against | 
the amendment of the hon. Member; and 
he did not think it necessary at that late 
hour of the night to adduce any further 
arguments agaiust it. 

Mr. Yates Peel felt it to be his duty to 
support the amendment, because without 
it property would not have its proper in- 
fluence in the elections for large towns. | 
The effect of the clause would be ultimately 
to reduce the number of voters. In one 
borough, which had 500 scot-and-lot voters, 
that number would be reduced to 200. 
If the hon, Member pressed his Motion to 
a division he should support him. 

Mr. Baring did not rise at that late 
hour to occupy much of the time of the | 
Committee, but merely to express his | 
intention of supporting the amendment. | 
The first step, however, ought to be, to | 
- take the sense of the Committee as to the | 
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propriety of the principle of the mode of 
legislation proposed, without attempting 
to confine themselves to a particular num- 
ber of Houses on a graduated scale, and 
without stating the minzmum or maximum. 
Even in the Bill, democratic as it was, there 
was a provision of property. Then the 
question came, will you give the-right of 
voting to the same nominal amount of 
property throughout when the real value 
is different in different places. Take the 
case of London and Westminster, suppose 
: the House should be ultimately of opinion 
that the metropolitan districts should have 
the additional Members, as proposed by 
the Bill, was it legislating consistently, 
to say, that 102. rent in the town of Hors- 
ham, shall be the criterion of the right of 
franchise, and that 102. shall also deter- 
mine the franchise in Marylebone ? Was 
not that saying, that property should have 
considerable influence ; and yet, by making 
the same criterion apply to small towns as 
to large—excluding, virtually, in the for- 
mer case, several classes of persons, and 
concurrently, in the latter, giving the right 
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| of voting to another class not possessed of 


an equal amount of property? Not far 
from the neighbourhood of London there 
were persons perfectly respectable—he 
meant, persons having property, which is 
the qualification admitted by the Billto be 
essential—and yet they did not live in 
houses of 10. a-year rent; whereas, in 
this metropolis itself, and other large towns, 
| the very lowest description of persons, pos- 
sessed that qualification. In the small 


| towns, the Bill went upon the basis of 


property being necessary to the qualifica- 
tion; but in large towns, it went upon 
the basis of no property. The authors of 
the Bill, therefore, did not follow up their 
own principle. Last year he took the 


liberty of stating that there were very few 


voters in Southwark under 201. The noble 
Lord opposite contradicted him at the 
time, and, thinking that the noble Lord 
had better information on the subject than 
himself, he yielded ; but he had since made 
careful inquiry, and found that he was cor- 
rect in his statement. He asked the hon. 
member for Southwark, whether the right 
of voting did not descend in that borough 
sufficiently low for the people to have 
what they ought to have—a fair Represent- 
ation of their interests and opinions ? But 
would the boroughs of Manchester, Leeds, 
and Birmingham, return such Members? 
Gentlemen might talk of the popularity of 
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the Reform Bill, and certainly it was popu- 
lar in those great towns now to be called 
upon to return Members to Parliament— 
places to which he had never objected 
giving Members, for he had supported 
the proposition that they should be directly 
represented, though he had the misfortune 
to disapprove of the sweeping measure 
now before the House; but admitting the 
popularity of the Bill in these towns, if 
those who supported it were to collect the 
opinions, not of the political unions, whe- 
ther of Birmingham or of Westminster, 
but of the respectable shopkeepers of those 
very towns, they would find a very differ- 
ent result from what they might suppose 
to be the opinions generally entertained. 
If the noble Lords opposite were to collect 
these persons together, and ask them whe- 
ther they thought that the 10/. voters 
would give the great and leading interests 
of those places a fair chance of being re- 
presented, and heard in this House, they 
would tell the noble Lords distinctly—No! 
True, they dared not say so openly—they 
could not call public meetings to declare 
that such was their opinion; but if the 
noble Lords would take these persons into 
their closets, and interrogate them, they 
would distinctly tell those noble Lords that 
the Representatives of such towns would 
be chosen by a class of persons whom he 
knew to be directly opposed to the great 
commercial and manufacturing interests of 
those places. The working classes of this 
country were in constant collision with 
their employers, and yet the House meant 
to give them such an influence by this 
Bill as would empower them exclusively, 
to choose the men who would hereafter 
have the controlling power over the great 
and varied interests of their masters. 
Though his views were unpopular, he beg- 
ged to state, that the interests of the work- 
ing classes were best consulted when the 
interests of those who give them bread 
were properly protected. He put it to the 
hon. member for Liverpool, whether he 
had consulted those persons among his own 
constituents who had some property to be 
protected, what their opinion was as to 
the probable effect that would be produced 
by the operation of the 102. franchise in 
that town? Were the noble Lords tocon- 
sult with them, they would tell those 
noble Lords that the Representation of such 
large places, by Members chosen by such 
a constituency, would not answer those 
useful purposes which it was intended to 
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serve. He could not help observing that, 
in the progress of this Bill, his Majesty’s 
Ministers, backed by their large majority, 
had not permitted one single amendment 
to be made by those who, though hostile 
to the general measure, nevertheless felt 
anxious to assist in making it as good as 
the nature of the Bill would allow. Whe- 
ther or no all the wisdom of this assembly 
lay on one side of the House, he could not 
determine; but never had he seen a mea- 
sure, affecting so many great interests, 
pressed onward with such haste, without 
any one who opposed it having a fair 
chance of being listened to, whatever sug- 
gestions he might offer; and yet some of 
those suggestions must be worthy of 
adoption. When a measure of this nature 
was under consideration—when the exist- 
ing rights of so many persons were, by its 
operation, likely to be put in danger—and 
the proper protection of property weak- 
ened, if not destroyed—all feelings of party 
should be laid aside, and every one capa- 
ble of assisting in its completion be con- 
sulted. But that rigid and inflexible deter- 
mination, on the part of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, not to admit of any amendment 
coming from the opposition side of the 
House, was not in the spirit with which a 
measure of this description should be con- 
ducted, or a means by which anything 
useful to the Bill was likely to be added 
to it in its progress. He begged to submit 
to the Committee, whether, in point of 
fact, the alteration now proposed was not 
likely to render this measure more accept- 
able to the respectable people ; and whe- 
ther, in reality, it would not give to the 
great towns more respectable and intelli- 
gent Representatives than they would other- 
wise obtain. He would advise the hon. 
Gentleman to adopt the alteration in his 
Motion which he had suggested, and to 
take the sense of the Committee upon the 
question, whether there should be any 
gradation in the qualification at all, or 
whether in both large towns and small, 
there should exist the same qualification. 
Lord Althorp did not rise to speak on 
the amendment which had formerly been 
sufficiently discussed, but to repel the in- 
sinuation which had been thrown out by 
the hon. Member who spoke last. Cer- 
tainly nothing could be more exemplary 
than the patient attention lent by Govern- 
ment, to every hon. Member’s objections, 
whether in the previous stages of the Bill, 
or in the Committee, As to a precedent 
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for the conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers 
in rejecting any variation in their plan of 
Reform, he would just remind the hon. 
Member that the Catholic Relief Bill was 
exactly a case in point where the late 
Government felt it to be their duty not to 
permit any suggestion or amendment to be 
adopted. 

Sir James Scarlett thought it was very 
desirable that nothing like party feeling 
should be evinced on a question of this 
important nature. It would be the 
greatest misfortune should it be made a 
party question, and he, therefore, was un- 
willing to say more on that subject. Many 
amendments were proposed last Session 
by Members on that side of the House, 
which had been adopted in the present 
Bill. With respect to the particular 
amendment before the Committee, he did 
not think the form was precisely what it 
should be. The principle was a good one, 
but the form was bad, for unless it be in- 
tended that the rent should be fixed by 
the rate paid by the present population of 
any place, it did not follow that the rent 
of the same place might not be 15/. this 
election, might sink down to 10/. the next. 
Approving of the principle, he should be 
happy to prepare aclause which should 
provide that in all the boroughs created by 
schedules C and D the qualification for 
voting should depend upon the valuation 
of the premises being 201., while in all the 
existing boroughs the franchise should 
depend upon the rent being either 10/., 
or even lower, if he thought there was the 
least chance of such a clause being at- 
tended to. His reason was this—many 
persons, in small towns having consider- 
able fortunes, lived in houses not so highly 
rented as 20/. a-year. In the town of 
Richmond, in Yorkshire, for example, 
there were many respectable persons and of 
good property, some of whom paid less 
than 10J. a-year rent, though they spent an 
income of 4002. a-year, derived from their 
landed property. But at Manchester, men 
paid out of theirweekly wages a rent of 201. 
a-year. On that account he did not like 
to disfranchise so many great interests, 
merely because the parties did not rent 
houses of 10/. or 15/. a-year. But he 
begged the Committee to observe, that 
they were acting on the largest scale. He 
would recommend a little caution in their 
proceedings. If it had been proposed to 
take one or two towns in order to try the 
experiment, he should not have objected ; 
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but to take all the large towns in England 
—many of them having a population of 
10,000 persons—the experiment was too 
vast to be hazarded. The measure would 
throw a large majority of votes into the 
hands of aclass by whom the property 
of the country must be ultimately over- 
whelmed. The noble Lord expressed his 
anxiety to give satisfaction to the working 
classes ; but were they the only classes to 
whom he would give satisfaction? To 
many persons in the great towns it would 
give no satisfaction at all. A great ma- 
jority of those who had property to lose, 
would be much better satisfied to have 
no Members atall. If the shopkeepers 
were generally canvassed through those 
towns, it would be found that the great 
bulk of them were against the measure. 
That was his opinion. If the Ministers 
chose to give the large towns the right of 
returning Members, at least, they ought to 
qualify that right so as to render property 
safe. He appealed to the Committee 
whether the experiment to be tried was 
not too vast; and whether to introduce a 
new constituency upon such a universal 
principle was not hazardous, especially in 
the great towns, where the persons who 
are to have franchise have no property. 
At Manchester, a large majority would be 
persons of that description: there would 
exist a majority in that town of 3,900 voter 
of the lowest qualification. Could- such 
a right of voting work well for the great 
interests of the town of Manchester? It 
would throw the whole Representation 
into the hands of persons without educa- 
tion, or property of any kind. He should 
prefer confining the right of voting in all 
the new boroughs, to persons renting 20/. 
a-year; and that the numerous class of 
voters in the small towns should be quali- 
fied by paying a rent of 52. He would 
support a motion of that description, but 
he could hardly support the amendment 
in its present form. 

Lord Milton had no doubt householders 
of 50/. a-year would think that that was 
the precise rental which ought to give a 
vote, and no lower rent ought tobe al- 
lowed one. That, however did not settle 
the question. He did not think that the 
proposed alteration would either satisfy, 
or benefit the large towns. He thought 
it desirable that the lowest classes, as well 
as the higher classes, should enjoy direct 
Representation, and that it should be 
given to them in such towns, as, from 
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their number corruption would be imprac- 
ticable, 

Colonel Davies contended that the 
number of voters in the large towns would 
be inconveniently large under the 104. 
qualification. From the returns presented 
last Session, it appeared there would be 
neatly 21,000 voters in Liverpool, and 
16,000 at Manchester. One of two things 
must take place with such a mass of con- 
stituents. Either the lowest description 
of householders would alone be repre- 
sented, or where houses in great numbers 
belonged to particular landlords, as was 
often the case in manufacturing towns, 
these, by combining together, would carry 
the election by the aid of their tenants, 
who would be driven up like cattle to the 
hustings. 

Mr. Heywood said, the calculation of 
the hon. and gallant Colonel was not cor- 
rect: by the returns it appeared that the 
number of persons assessed to the Poor- 
rates at Manchester under the amount of 
10/. was 17,726, and those assessed at, 
and above that sum, was 8,026. Most of 
the operatives would not have votes. In 
one factory which employed 700 persons 
only 118 would possess the franchise 
from occupying houses of sufficient value. 
In another where 113 were employed, only 
seventeen would have votes, he, therefore, 
felt it his duty to resist the amendment. 

Lord Morpeth was convinced, from the 
inquiries he had made while in Leeds, 
that the alteration of the qualification pro- 
posed would give great dissatisfaction. 

Lord Sandon observed, that the clause 
proceeded upon a very fair principle ; it 
would create constituencies too numerous 
and independent to be bribed, and yet not 
so large as to be unmanageable or tumult- 
uous; he, therefore, must support the 
clause, and reject the amendment. 

Mr. Ewart agreed with his noble col- 
league : he was bound, as the Representa- 
tive of Liverpool to assert, that the clause 
gave satisfaction there, and that the num- 
ber of the smaller descriptions of house- 
holders had been overrated, the number 
above 15/. exceeded those below it who 
would be entitled to the franchise. 

Mr. Wason could not permit the state- 
ment of the hon. member for Liverpool to 
remain unanswered. So far from the 
clause giving general satisfaction, as he had 
asserted, a very opposite feeling existed. 
There was a large majority of all classes, 
including those who had always advocated 
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Reform, who considered the qualification 
of 10/. was too low for Liverpool, and 
were fearful of the consequences likely to 
result from it. Indeed it would be sur- 
prising if any other feelings could prevail, 
when they had witnessed the disgraceful 
scenes that had recently taken place there, 
and he recommended hon. Members who 
thought a constituency of 5,000 too nu- 
merous to be bribed to remember those 
scenes. He must also dispute the accu- 
racy of the hon. Members statistics. He 
had reason to believe the voters under 
20/. per annum would far outnumber those 
above that sum. As to what the hon. 
member for Lancashire had said about 
there being but 8,000 rated inhabitants at 
Manchester above 10/., he would find that 
number doubied at elections, from the prac- 
tice of letting houses out in floors, all the 
occupiers of which would claim a vote. 

Mr. Mackinnon, at the suggestion of the 
hon. member for Thetford, withdrew his 
amendment. It was his intention to pro- 
pose it im another shape. 

Mr. Praed protested against pursuing 
that course. 

Amendment withdrawn, 
agreed to. Honse resumed. 

Chairman reported progress, Committee 
to sit again. 


and clause 


Hottanp anv Bextcium.] Lord Al- 
thorp moved, that the House resolve itself 
into a Committee of Supply. 

On the question being put that the 
Speaker do leave the Chair, 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, that he found 
himself under the necessity of troubling 
the House for a short time previous to its 
entering upon the Committee, as he had a 
question to propose to his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters which it was wholly out of his power 
to defer. It was, he presumed, in their 
recollection, that a treaty had been laid on 
the Table in reference to the difference 
between Holland and Belgium. This 
treaty, he begged to premise, formed the 
basis of the question which he had to pro- 
pose. He, indeed, regretted that at the 
moment of its presentation a question had 
not been put as to its contents, which 
were of the utmost importance in re- 
ference to the interests of Great Bri- 
tain. As, however, that had not been 
done, he now found himself under the ne- 
cessity, for the satisfaction of the country 
at large, of asking for information from 
his Majesty’s Ministers, with a view of 
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rendering clearly intelligible the nature of 
any obligations to which England might 
be bound by the document which had 
been laid before the House. It might be 
recollected that a few nights ago the noble 
Lord, the head of the Foreign Department, 
in reply to a question put to him respect- 
ing the progress of the treaty since the 
period when it had been first brought be- 
fore the attention of Parliament in the 
Speech from the Throne, had stated, that 
only three of the Courts named in the 
preamble of that treaty—namely, Great 
Britain, France, and Belgium, had sub- 
scribed their ratification of its articles, but 
that the other three Courts likewise men- 
tioned in the preamble had as yet not 
done so. He did not recollect whether on 
the occasion to which he alluded, the noble 
Lord said that the ratification of those 
three Powers—namely, Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria—States, which he begged to 
remark, were of no small importance or 
consideration in the balance of power, 
should any change in the tranquillity of 
Europe take place—was expected. This 
information it was extremely necessary to 
cbtain, and a request to be put in posses- 
sion of it would form one of the questions 
which he was about to propose. As he was 
on the subject, he would take the oppor- 
tunity of remarking, that he believed it was 
hitherto deemed a very unusual course to 
mention the names of any powers in a 
treaty, until those powers had made them- 
selves parties to such treaty by their rati- 
fication. Now, on this ground, he begged 
to remark, that he did not approve of the 
conduct of his Majesty’s Administration. 
What had they done? They had placed 
before Parliament a document purporting 
to be a treaty entered into between the 
five Powers and Holland and Belgium, 
which was, in point of fact, only a treaty 
entered into by the three Powers of Great 
Britain, France, and Belgium. Until it 
was fully ratified it was not a treaty of the 
five Powers, but was to be considered only 
as a treaty of the powers who had signed 
it. Now he would beg to show in what 
point of view he deemed the conduct of 
his Majesty’s Ministers in presenting this 
treaty to the House impolitic. If the 
noble Lord thought there were no hopes 
of the ratification by the other three 
Powers—and indeed it mattered little 
whether the noble Lord thought so or not 
—was it not, he begged to ask, inexpe- 
dient to bring their names before Parlia- 
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ment; and he would add, that it would be 
considered as a slight on those three 
Powers who had not ratified. At present 
he would not detain the House with any 
further comment on the subject, but would 
at once propose the questions which he 
desired to have answered. As to one of 
his questions, namely, whether hopes were 
entertained of the ratification by the three 
Powers—Russia, Prussia, and Austria, he 
confessed he anticipated the answer he 
should receive. He was sure the noble 
Lord would say, he expected every 
moment such ratification. As to the other 
question, he was not so confident as to 
what reply he was likely to receive. This 
was—whether it was the intention of his 
Majesty’s Government and the French 
government, in the event of the king of 
the Netherlands acceding to the treaty 
which they had ratified, to guarantee to 
the king of the Netherlands all its articles 
in the same manner as they were gua- 
ranteed in the last treaty agreed upon by 
the tive Powers? The motive which in- 
duced him to seek information on this 
topic arose from the allusion made in the 
Speech from the Throne on the first day 
of the present Session—an allusion which 
he begged to remark, had at the time much 
surprised him. He believed that it was 
altogether unusual to give notice in the 
Speech from the Throne of an unratified 
treaty. Now, the manner in which that 
allusion was made strongly impressed on 
his mind an opinion that England was to 
unite with the other powers to guarantee 
the articles of the treaty to the king of the 
Netherlands. The words of the Speech 
were ‘ Asimilar treaty has not been agreed 
‘to by the king of the Netherlands, but 
‘J trust the period is not distant when that 
‘sovereign will see the necessity of acced- 
‘ing to an arrangement in which the ple- 
‘nipotentiaries of the five Powers have 
‘unanimously concurred, and which has 
‘been framed with the most careful and 
‘impartial attention to all the interests 
‘concerned.’ Now, from the tenor of 
this communication to Parliament he (Sir 
R. Vyvyan) laboured under an impression 
that all the articles of whatever treaty the 
Conference might agree to were to be 
guaranteed to the king of the Netherlands 
in the same manner as if he had signed it 
at first. He, therefore, deemed it expe- 
dient, if possible, to obtain some specific 
information on the subject, and with the 
intention of doing so, he would feel much 
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obliged to the noble Lord for an answer 
to the queries which he had proposed— 
first, as to whether hopes were entertained 
of the eventual ratification of the treaty ; 
and second, whether the guarantee to 
which he had alluded, was to be given. 
Viscount Palmerston said, that the hon. 
Baronet had made several remarks on an 
informality in the presentation of this 
treaty, in the preamble of which several 
parties were mentioned, who had not yet 
ratified it. The hon. Baronet would, if 
he gave himself the trouble, easily discover 
that the informality of Government, if 
informality it was, was not quite so unpre- 
cedented as he supposed ; for he would 
find that in the Treaty of Vienna, which 
was presented to the House in 1815, Spain 
was mentioned as a contracting power, 
when, in point of fact, she did not accede 
to it till two years afterwards. He would 
not, however, rest the grounds of his 
defence upon precedents; for if there 
were no precedents, this was the peculiar 
case in which a precedent ought to be 
established. For this treaty being ratified 
by the King of England, was full, com- 
plete, and binding on the King of Eng- 
Jand as far as this country is concerned ; 
and he apprehended that it was not 
only usual for, but incumbent, on the 
advisers of his Majesty to advise him 
to communicate to Parliament any 
treaty which he might contract, as soon 
as it was completed. It was quite impos- 
sible for him to mutilate the treaty, or to 
omit matters which appeared on the face 
of the record, because the treaty was not 
ratified by the other Powers. He was, 
therefore, obliged to accompany the pre- 
sentation of the treaty with a communi- 
cation that Prussia, Russia, and Austria 
had refused to ratify it. The hon. Baronet 
had asked him whether he entertained 
hopes that the ratifications of those Powers 
would arrive. He entertained the strongest 
hopes that they would arrive. The dif- 
ferent distance of those Courts from the 
seat of the Conference placed the com- 
munications with them on a different 
footing. The more early communications 
would naturally arrive from those Courts 
which were nearest; but his hopes were 
stronger in proportion to the proximity of 
the Courts by whom the ratifications were to 
be exchanged. The hon. Baronet had also 
asked him whether, if a similar treaty to 
that which we had concluded with the 
king of Belgium: were concluded with the 
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king of the Netherlands, we should insert 
in it a guarantee like that which we had 
inserted in our treaty with the king of 
Belgium. He trusted that the House 
would see that he was only doing his duty 
in refusing to give any answer to this 
question, for he could not pretend to de- 
clare the intentions of Government with 
regard to facts which had not yet oc- 
curred. 

Mr. Robinson complained of the manner 
in which this treaty was drawn up. He 
wished to understand whether the guaran- 
tee of the five Powers was intended to 
apply to the payment of the Russian 
Dutch loan? With reference to this sub- 
ject, he must beg leave to ask the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whether, after all that had passed, he 
thought himself bound to continue the 
payments on account of that loan. If he 
received an assurance that that treaty did 
not want any such guarantee, he would 
move that no payments should be made 
hereafter on that account. He would not 
object to their going into a Committee of 
the whole House pro formd : but unless he 
received a distinct assurance that Minis- 
ters would, at a future period, bring the 
whole subject of the Russian Dutch loan 
under the consideration of Parliament, he 
would never vote again one shilling of 
supply on any public occasion. 

Viscount Palmerston said, that he did 
not conceive it possible that, under the 
construction of this treaty, the King of 
England would ever be called on to pay 
the interest of this Russian Dutch loan. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, that a treaty 
could not be considered perfect until it 
was ratified—at present this treaty was not 
the act of six Powers, but only of three, 
and he thought if these three Powers still 
continued to press upon the king of Hol- 
land the ratification of the treaty, they 
would be bound to guarantee to that so- 
vereign the due performance of its several 
articles, 

Mr. Courtenay said, there ought to be 
a note attached to the treaty, stating that 
it had only been partially ratified. It pur- 
ported being a treaty entered into by six 
Powers, when, in fact, it was not so. Such 
a note as that he spoke of, was, if he re- 
membered right, appended to the Treaty 
of Vienna. 

Mr. Baring could not well understand 
the necessity for the very guarded answers 
which the noble Lord had given in reply 
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to the questions of the hon. Baronet. The 
principal of these questions was, whether 
Holland would be entitled to the guarantee 
as well and as fully as if it had at once 
consented to ratify the treaty which was 
on the Table of the House? Now, the 
noble Lord had said to-day, that England 
was taking a responsibility in guaranteeing 
the articles of the treaty. That might be 
the case, and he (Mr. Baring) was not in a 
situation to deny it; but if it was so, and 
if the noble Lord put the interpretation on 
the treaty which he said he did, it was the 
most unfortunately-worded document that 
was ever presented to the public. The 
noble Lord said, that no guarantee was 
implied, but he could inform him that all 
those who read the treaty were of opinion 
that a guarantee was given. Perhaps 
those individuals might not understand the 
arcana of diplomatic negotiations, but 
such undoubtedly was the impression. He 
was of opinion that the sentiments of Par- 
liament should be taken upon the subject; 
and he, therefore, wished to know, if it 
was intended by his Majesty’s Government 
to seek a Resolution of the House in re- 
ferencetothe arrangements whichhad been 
made. He would thank the noble Lord 
to inform him on this point, as it would 
obviate the necessity of further prolonging 
the present discussion. 

Viscount Palmerston begged to remind 
the House, that on the second question of 
the hon. Baronet, he had not given any 
answer, and that, therefore, those hon. 
Members who had just spoken argued on 
hypothesis. In reply to the question just 
put by the hon. Member, he begged to 
say, that it was not the intention of Go- 
vernment to propose any Resolution on 
the subject. 

Mr. Robinson, in such case, felt it his 
duty to read to the House an extract from 
the treaty, which, if it was guaranteed by 
England, would render the country liable 
to a pecuniary responsibility. The hon. 
Gentleman then read the third section of 
the 13th article, which stated that ‘“ The 
payment of the above-mentioned sum of 
8,400,000 Netherland florins of annual 
interest shall take place regularly every 
six months, either at Brussels, or at Ant- 
werp, in ready money, without deduction 
of any kind whatsoever, either at present 
or in future.” This formed a portion of 
the treaty, in the 25th article of which he 
found the following passage : ‘‘ The Courts 
of Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, 
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and Russia, guarantee to his Majesty the 
king of the Belgians the execution of all 
the preceding articles.” Now, he would 
be glad to know, if Great Britain could be 
considered as not liable to the payment of 
the money mentioned in the 13th article ? 

Viscount Palmerston begged to remind 
the House that there was a material dif- 
ference between guaranteeing and secur- 
ing. The first of these terms only implied 
an agreement to use all possible means for 
effecting a certain object, while the latter 
not only included this agreement, but co- 
venanted that, in the event of failing to 
effect such performance, the party secur- 
ing would make good the loss sustained. 
If such were the meaning of the words, he 
could not see how England could be here- 
after called upon to make good the sums 
of money alluded to in the 13th article. 

Sir Rechard Vyvyan asked, if the noble 
Lord could fix any time when he could say, 
whether thethree Powers would ratify or not? 

Viscount Palmerston submitted that he 
should not be called upon to speak as to 
his future expectations or hopes; at all 
events he would not do so, as he might be 
liable to misconception. 


Brazilian Claims. 


Brazitian Craims.]| Mr. Dizon, 
thinking that enough had been said about 
Belgium, would beg leave to ask the noble 
Lord if there was any prospect of a settle- 
ment of the English claims on the Bra- 
zilian Government ? 

Viscount Palmerston said, that he ex- 
pected the Commissioners would soon 
finish their inquiries, and proceed to satis- 
fy the claimants. 

Lord Sandon begged to know, if the 
amount of the money set apart for the 
satisfaction of these claims would be suf- 
ficient to cover them ? 

Viscount Palmerston replied, that 
though large, it would not be sufficient to 
discharge all demands ; but he entertained 
no doubt thatthe Brazilian government, in 
the spirit in which they had voted the 
sums already paid over, would agree to a 
further vote. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

Resolutions agreed to, and the House 
resumed. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 6, 1832. 


Minvutes.}] New Writ ordered. For Ennis, in the room of 
the Right Hon. WILLIAM VESEY FITZGERALD, now Lord 
FITZGERALD. 

Bill brought in. To Regulate the Irish Post Office. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Hume, all Com- 
missions granted by the Lord Register, since his Ap- 
pointment, to Persons to be Deputy Keepers of the 
Signet; of all Commissions granted by such Deputy 
Keepers or Substitute Keepers or Assistants of the 
Signet, or others; an Account of the Gross Amount of 
Fees drawn at the Signet Office, Edinburgh, for each year 
since 1820, distinguishing to whom paid, and the Amount 
to each Person ; and distinguishing specially the Sums paid 
to the Lord Register in each year :—On the Motion of Mr. 
Burger, Copy of the Report made in 1822 by the House of 
Assembly, Jamaica, of the situation of the Sugar Planters ; 
Copy of a Note presented to the Secretary of State by the 
Colonial Agents, praying for the abolition of the Two and 
a Half per Cent Duties; Copy of a Petition sent to his 
Majesty from the Virgin Islands:—On the Motion of Mr. 
Wrieutson, for the Names of all the Persons convicted 
of Offences against the Excise Laws in Scotland and Ire- 
land, from the 5th of July, 1830, up to the present time: 
—On the Motion of Mr. WoLrycHe WuitTmore, for an 
Account of Wheat, Corn, and other Grain Imported during 
the years 18350, and 1831. 

Petitions presented. Against the General Registry Bill. By 
Mr. Burton, from Beverley. By Mr. HANLEY, from 
Newark and its Neighbourhood. By Mr. StricKLAND, 
from the Inhabitants of Wakefield. By Mr. BLAMIRE, 
from Workington, Keswick, Crosthwaite, Weatherall, 
Warwick, Hurworth, and Nesham. By Mr. Buck, from 
Market Harborough, Kingston-upon-Hull, and Attornies 
and Solicitors of Exeter:—By Mr. Tyrrewu, from the 
Ministers, Churchwardens, Farmers, and Tradesmen, of 
Wetherden, Elmswell, Tostock, and other places, for an 
alteration of the Sale of Beer Act: —By Mr. SrrickLanp, 
from Ripon, Boroughbridge, Batelybridge, and Ripley, 
to be joined with the Constituency of Ripon :—By Mr. War- 
BURTON, from a Gentleman who believed that he had dis- 
covered a means of ascertaining the Longitude at Sgea:— 
By Mr. Buck, from certain Individuals at Penrice, praying 
that place may send one Member to Parliament :—By Mr. 
VeRNON SMITH, from Inhabitants of Northampton, 
Members of a Friendly Society, praying for a Repeal 
of Act 10th George 4th :—By Mr. WarburTON, in favour 
of the Anatomy Bill, from Sheffield, and from the 
Surgical School, Windmill Street, Golden Square. 


Petitions—Privitxece.] Mr. Strick- 
land said, he had to present a Petition from 
a person of the name of Smithson, a resi- 
dent of the town of Leeds. The petitioner 
stated, that he wasa poor man, who got his 
livelihood by his industry, and he com- 
plained of a speech which he had seen in 
the newspapers attributed to the hon. mem- 
ber for Preston, in which that hon. Mem- 
ber had represented him (the petitioner) 
as having been guilty, some time ago, of the 
atrocious offence of roasting the Bible. The 
petitioner was aware that he could not 
complain of what took place in that House, 
and he, therefore, merely meant to complain 
of what had been published as a part of its 
proceedings in the public prints. 

The Speaker, interrupting the hon. Mem- 
ber, said, that he must be aware a petition 
complaining of any thing that had passed 
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in that House, and the publication of which 
was a breach of privilege, could not be re- 
ceived. He must be aware that if the 
petitioner had to complain of the publica- 
tion of any libel out of the House, that 
was not the place to come for redress, but 
that there were other tribunals open to him 
for the purpose. 

Mr. Strickland said, he would withdraw 
the petition if— 

The Speaker: It cannot be presented. 

Mr. Strickland: I have only to say, that 
the information which I have received posi- 
tively contradicts the statement of the hon, 
member for Preston. 


Anatomy Briu.] Mr. Warburton pre- 
sented a Petition from the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Edinburgh, in favour of the 
Anatomy Bill. He would take that op- 
portunity of correcting a mis-statement 
which had been made on a former evening 
by the hon. member for Preston, respecting 
the celebrated surgeon, John Hunter. That 
hon. Member said, that Mr. Hunter had 
the weakness to request, on his death bed, 
that his body shouid not be dissected. But 
the fact was, that he not only made no such 
request, but, on the contrary, expressly di- 
rected that his body should be dissected, 
and that certain parts should be prepared 
and deposited in the museum of the col- 
lege. 

Mr. O'Connell believed, that if some 
means were not taken to enable the Schools 
of Anatomy in Great Britain and Ireland 
to obtain subjects legally, surgical pupils 
would be obliged to go from these countries 
to prosecute their studies in France, where 
bodies could be procured for a few francs. 
He had been informed that three bodies, 
exhumed from a church-yard in Dublin, 
and exported to this country, yielded a 
profit of thirty-eight pounds, clear of all 
expenses. ‘This was a sum so large as to 
hold out strong temptations to that profli- 
gate class of wretches, whose crimes had 
recently excited such horror in the public 
mind. 

Mr. Hunt referred to some wax prepara 
tions of the human body that had been 
lately exhibited in London, and stated, that 
he was informed, that they might to a great 
extent, serve for the purpose of teaching 
anatomy. So much was that the case, that, 
in the College of Surgeons in Dublin, the 
professors had for several years lectured on 
artificial bodies. The same thing, he un- 
derstood, had been for a long time done in 
Paris; and why should not the same be 
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done here? He was informed that pupils, 
by the assistance of these ingenious models, 
were enabled by the dissection of one or 
two bodies, to acquire so much knowledge 
of the science as to require no further in- 
struction. The imitations were so com- 
plete, that the most experienced eye could 
not detect the difference between the model 
and the real skeleton. It was a disgrace to 
the medical men of the metropolis, that 
they had not followed the example of their 
brethren in Dublin and Paris, but re- 
quired human carcasses to be sold like 
pigs or sheep. 

Mr. Crampton considered that the Bill 
introduced by the hon. member for Brid- 
port was calculated to put an end to the 
horrid system of murder which had lately 
been resorted to for the supply of the schools. 
What the hon. member for Preston said 
respecting the means by which anatomy 
was studied in Dublin might, perhaps, be 
true of some college, in some other part of 
the world, but was certainly not true as 
to the College of Surgeons in that city. 
There were, in fact, at that moment, in 
London, three members of that College, 
who had come over here for the purpose of 
obtaining for Ireland a bill for regulating 
the Schools of Anatomy, similar to the 
English bill now in progress through the 
House. Those gentlemen believed that 
such a bill was necessary to prevent the 
schools in Dublin from being abandoned. 

Mr. Sheil said, that the hon. member for 
Preston was right in stating that models 
in wax were made use of by the College 
of Surgeons in Dublin, in the teaching of 
Anatomy. But he was entirely mistaken 
in supposing that those models were a 
modern invention. In fact, they were used 
many years ago in Florence, where they 
were invented. But no surgeon ever ima- 
gined that the study of models, however 
perfect, could supersede the necessity of 
actual dissection. So much were bodies 
in demand in Dublin, that he could inform 
the hon. Member 20/. was given for one 
though formerly it might be had for 20s. 

Mr. Robinson had no doubt that the prac- 
tice of dissection was indispensable to the 
education of a surgeon; but he had great 
doubts that the bill of the hon. member for 
Bridport would be sufficient to remove the 
temptation to murder, the removal of which 
was one of its avowed objects. 

Sir Robert Inglis thought that no time 
should be lost in passing a bill on the sub- 
ject; although he could not say, that he 
approved of all the provisions of the Bill 
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which had lately been introduced by the 
hon. Gentleman opposite. 

Mr. Warburton did not believe that any 
experienced surgeon would say, that the 
most perfect of the models alluded to by 
the hon. member for Preston could super- 
sede dissection. On the contrary, the in- 
genious foreigner who had invented the 
latest improvements in those models ex- 
pressly stated in his pamphlet that they 
would serve as highly useful maps to guide 
the student in dissection. 

Mr. Shaw concurred in what had fallen 
from other hon. Gentlemen respecting the 
necessity of a dill for Ireland similar to the 
Anatomy Bill introduced by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bridport. 

Mr. Stephenson thought that the sale of 
dead bodies ought to be prohibited altogether, 
and that there would be no more difficulty 
in obtaining a supply for the schools in this 
country than in France and Germany, 
where the schools were all supplied from 
the hospitals and prisons. 

Mr. Ruthven hoped that the bill would 
be rendered unobjectionable, but, to make 
it so, it must not go forth to the public that 
a law was about to be passed under the 
provisions of which parents could legally 
sell the bodies of their children, or children 
those of their parents : such a proceeding in 
legislation would excite disgust in the pub- 
lic mind. 

Mr. Hunt did not say, that artificial sub« 


jects would do away with the necessity of 


dissection, but that they would diminish 
the necessity for so many bodies. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the schools in 
Dublin had risen to their present eminence 
by the facilities which heretofore existed 
for obtaining subjects. 

Petition to be printed. 


PourricaL Unions.| Mr. Warburton 
presented a Petition from Members of the 
Council of the National Political Union, 
praying that the qualification for exercising 
the elective franchise might not be made to 
depend on the payment of any: rate or tax. 

Lord Stormont said, that many persons 
had a serious objection to this class of so- 
cieties, from which this petition proceeded, 
and in that number he was included. He 
conceived that it would not become the 
dignity of the House to receive a petition 
from a body of persons designating them- 
selves the Members of the Council of a 
Political Union, after such societies had 
been denounced by a Royal proclamation 
as illegal and unconstitutional ; and, upon 
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that ground, he thought that the petition 
ought not to be received. If the peti- 
tioners had designated themselves housc- 
holders of the city of Westminster, being 
members of such a society, he would have 
waved his objections to their petition being 
brought up, signing themselves Members 
of a Political Union, which was an illegal 
society, he should feel it his duty to oppose 
the motion for laying such a petition on 
the Table. 

Mr. Warburton said, that the noble Lord 
had just informed him of what he really 
did not know before, viz., that a Royal 
proclamation had declared that similar as- 
sociations to that from which this petition 
came were illegal. The proclamation to 
which the noble Lord alluded was directed 
only against such associations as, by their 
conduct, should bring themselves within 
the letter of certain penal Statutes. When 
the noble Lord, therefore, objected to this 
petition, upon the ground of its coming 
from an illegal body, it remained for him 
to prove that that body had so conducted 
itself as to come within the meaning of the 
penal enactments to which the proclama- 
tion related. That the proclamation itself 
was to be considered in the light of a Sta- 
tute, that it should be supposed to have the 
force of a Statute, and that consequently it 
should be interpreted as having the power 
to render illegal what was not illegal be- 
fore, he must altogether deny. The pro- 
clamation was founded upon the enactments 
of certain Statutes; it derived its force 
from those Statutes, and could be consi- 
dered only in conjunction with them. The 
body from whom the petition emanated 
had never so conducted itself as to violate 
those Statutes, and, consequently, could not 
be regarded as illegal. He maintained, 
that the petition ought to be received. 

Mr. O'Connell rose to support the recep- 
tion of the petition. In the first place, he 
declared, that the society was not illegal ; 
and in the next, it was plain that a Royal 
proclamation could not make any thing il- 
legal which was not so by some previous 
law. It never had been said, that the King’s 
proclamation should have the force of a 
Statute, except in a part of the reign of 
Henry 8th, or in Ireland, where violations 
of the Constitution had been the mode of 
government resorted to. He stood in that 
House, as a member of this Union, to defend 
its legality, and to declare its right to peti- 
tion. He denied that there was any sha- 
dow of a foundation for charging the society 
with being illegal. He was a Member of 
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the society ; he had the honour, too, of being 
alawyer. The noble Lord, he believed, 
did not pretend to be acquainted with the 
technicalities of English law, but if the 
noble Lord were, he defied him—he defied 
even themost captious lawyer—to shew that 
the society was guilty of a breach of any 
onelaw. He, for one, must denounce as 
most mischievous the assertion, that a pro- 
clamation could have the force of law ; and 
knowing the utility of such societies he 
should support the petition. He consi- 
dered it of much importance tliat these 
Unions should not be treated ‘with any 
thing like contempt or haughtiness by 
either House of Parliament, so long as they 
conducted themselves properly. They con- 
sisted of Englishmen who thought and felt 
that there were great abuses in the system 
of Representation now existing, and it was 
neither proper nor becoming, that those who 
had shared the fruits of these abuses should 
be the parties to oppose the honest petitions 
of those who felt themselves aggrieved. 

Mr. Trevor entirely concurred in the 
objections which had been taken by his 
noble friend near him to the reception of 
this petition. Had it proceeded from the 
same individuals, describing themselves as 
householders, no objection could possibly 
have been raised to it. But when it was 
signed by them in the exclusive capacity of 
members of a Political Union, against which 
a Royal proclamation had been issued, de- 
nouncing such Unions as illegal bodies, and 
for an illegal purpose, he thought it would 
not become that House to receive it. He 
considered such a petition to be an evasion 
of the practice of the House, which only 
received petitions from acknowledged cor- 
porations, or as containing the prayer of 
the individuals who signed them. What- 
ever course his noble friend might adopt, 
he should feel it to be his duty to give him 
his humble support. 

Mr. Hume said, that, asa Member of this 
Political Union, he must protest against 
the language of the hon. Member for Dur- 
ham. So far from Political Unions being 
illegal associations, it was the duty of every 
man to become a member of such associa- 
tions. He would say of this Union, that 
it was a body as well entitled to address 
the House as any other set of men in the 
country, and if the noble Lord and the hon. 
Member had read its rules, they would 
speak of it with praise. He said the House 
was bound to receive the petition, provided 
the petitioners signed for themselves, which 
they did in this instance, as they did not 
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profess to be delegates, or to sign for others. 
While there were evils, there would be 
Unions, and he hoped to see them in every 
parish in the kingdom, so long as there 
were grievances to be redressed. He would 
ask, were Englishmen to be told, that, no 
matter under what name they might come 
to this House, whether they were called 
free-and-easy societies, or by any other de- 
nomination they chose to assume, that 
therefore these petitions were to be reject- 
ed? No such thing ; and to speak of pro- 
clamations as having the force of law, was 
only referring to the worst periods of our 
history, when truth was stifled by tyranny. 

Mr. Trevor wished to ask the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex, of what avail was the 
Royal Proclamation, if the House were to 
continue to receive such petitions ? 

Mr. Hume: of no avail whatever. Pro- 
clamations cannot render such societies 
illegal. 

Mr. Hunt supported the petition, al- 
though he was not a member of the society. 
The prayer of the petition was in his mind 
proper. The object of it was, that rent 
and taxes should not be the only qualifica- 
tion for voting under the Reform Bill. 
That had never yet been the law, and he, 
as well as they, wished that itnever should 
be so. There wasno Jaw whatever to prevent 
persons from forming themselves into po- 
litical associations. He would go further 
indeed than any one who had spoken, for 
he would ask whether, if parties had even 
been declared guilty of crime, and were suf- 
fering the sentence of the law, they were 
still to be debarred from their right of 
petitioning ? 

Sir Robert Inglis contended that these 
parties, petitioning as the council of a Poli- 
tical Union, came under the terms of the 
rules for rejecting petitions laid down re- 
peatedly in the House. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that unless 
there appeared on the face of a petition 
some valid ground of objection, it ought 
to be received. There was none whatever 
here; for the designation those persons 
thought proper to bestow upon themselves 
did not justify the House in rejecting the 
petition ; and this, as well as the petitions 
of all classes of the King’s subjects, ought 
to be readily listened to. 

Petition to be printed. 


TREATY RELATIVE TO BeELcrum.] 
Lord Althorp moved the Order of the Day 
for receiving the Report of the Committee 
of Supply. 
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Sir Richard Vyvyan said, that before the 
report was brought up, he felt it necessary 
to refer for a moment to the discussion 
which had taken place between himself 
and the noble Viscount, the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, on Friday last, relative to 
a motion which he (Sir Richard Vyvyan) 
had stated it to be his intention to bring 
forward respecting the affairs of Belgium, 
and which he then postponed to the Tues« 
day following. It would be recollected 
that, in the conversation which then took 
place, he contended that it was wholly 
without precedent in the history of the 
country, that a treaty to which six Powers 
were contracting parties, which had re- 
ceived the signatures of the Plenipoten- 
tiaries of each of those Powers, but which 
had been ratified by three of them only, 
should be laid upon the Table of this 
House by a Minister of the Crown as a 
complete and binding instrument. The 
noble Viscount had then remarked, that he 
was mistaken, and had quoted the Treaty of 
Vienna as a precedent. The noble Vis- 
count stated, that when that treaty was 
presented to Parliament, in the year 1815, 
it was ratified only by seven out of the 
eight Powers of which the Congress was 
composed. The reason, however, why the 
king of Spain refused to ratify the treaty 
was, that his Plenipotentiary had not signed 
it. That was the only precedent which 
the noble Lord had stated to the House 
in support of his own conduct. But, so far 
from that being a precedent in favour, 
he thought that it was a precedent against 
the noble Viscount’s proceedings. The 
treaty of Vienna, which the Plenipoten- 
tiary of Spain did not sign, was not a 
treaty in which Spain was concerned. He 
believed, then, that he was perfectly correct 
in what he had stated the other night— 
that there was no precedent for the step 
which Ministers had taken in advising his 
Majesty to cause to be presented to his 
Parliament a treaty which, although rati- 
fied by himself, had not been ratified by 
three other Powers which were parties to 
it. The House, he felt, was placed in an 
awkward situation, by having a treaty laid 
on the Table which was an imperfect in- 
strument. When he had first given notice 
of his Motion relative to the affairs of 
Belgium it was generally understood that the 
treaty relating to the settlement was to be 
ratified on the 15th of January ; that ratifi- 
cation was afterwards postponed until the 
31st of the same month, and had not yet 
even taken place. It appeared to him 
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therefore, impossible to enter upon the dis- 
cussion of a treaty which was yet incom- 
plete, particularly as another Protocol had 
been issued, which still left hopes that the 
ratification might be expected. He begged 
leave, therefore, again to postpone his mo- 
tion, which stood for to-morrow, until the 
28th of February, with an express under- 
standing, however, if the treaty was not then 
fully ratified, that he should feel it neces- 
sary to postpone his motion still further. 
The course that he intended to take would 
be to propose a vote of censure on his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, but he should be un- 
willing to propose that, till the treaty was 
complete. 

Viscount Palmerston had only one re- 
mark to make upon the statement which 
had just fallen from the hon. Baronet. 
When he quoted the Treaty of Viennaas a 
precedent, on Friday, he believed he stated 
that there might be a doubt, whether in all 
respects it could be considered as similar to 
that which now related to Belgium. He 
conceived, however, that there were infi- 
nitely stronger grounds of objection to the 
manner in which the Treaty of Vienna came 
before that House than there could possibly 
be to the treaty upon which the hon. Pa- 
ronet’s Motion somuch depended. In the 
Treaty of Vienna, not only had the Spanish 
government not ratified, but, although 
Spain was recited in the preamble as one 
of the contracting parties, her Plenipoten- 
tiary had not even attached his signature, 
and the treaty was laid before this House, 
signed by the Plenipotentiaries of the other 
powers only. In the present case, the 
Plenipotentiaries of all the powers had 
signed. He conceived, then, that the 
Treaty of Vienna was not only a precedent, 
but a much stronger case than the present. 
But, however that might be, the House 
would remember that on Friday last he 
had stated, that if there had been no pre- 
cedent, it would have been indispensably 
necessary for Ministers to have made one. 
He repeated that he thought the treaty 
in its present state binding upon this coun- 
try. He could not conceive it to be the 
less binding on the powers who had ratified 
because it had not been ratified by the 
three other powers who were parties to it. 
At all events, he maintained that the King 
of this country having been advised by his 
Ministers to ratify the treaty, it was the 
duty of those Ministers to lose no time in 
submitting it to Parliament; and the fuet 
of the other powers not having: ratified did 
not appear to him to be any reason’ why 
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the treaty should not be presented to that 
House. The hon. Baronet had called the 
transaction incomplete. He begged to state 
that, as far as this country was concerned, 
it was not incomplete. All he should fur- 
ther say was, that the Ministers having 
laid the treaty before Parliament, they 
were prepared to defend it, and to vin- 
dicate their own conduct in the transaction, 
whenever it might suit the hon. Baronet, 
or any other Member, to call upon the 
House for an expression of its opinion upon 
the subject. ; 

Mr. Croker begged to ask the noble 
Lord, whether, by his interpretation of the 
law of nations, a treaty entered into by 
six contracting parties, and ratified by three 
only, was binding upon those which had 
ratified ? 

Viscount Palmerston: To that question 
I answer distinctly, yes. I conceive that a 
treaty concluded between five parties on 
the one hand, and one party on the other, 

; equally binding on such of the five as 
may have ratified, whether the others have 
done so or not. 


Russian-Dutch Loan. 


Russtan-Durcu Loan ] Mr. Robinson 
felt it to be his duty to take that opportu- 
nity of reverting to a question which he 
had put to the noble Lord, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, on Friday evening last, 
relative to the situation in which this coun- 
try had been placed by his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters with respect to the Russian-Dutch 
Loan. He did not wish to provoke discus- 
sion upon the merits of the case, but merely 
to deal with the facts as they appeared at 
present. ‘The House would recollect that 
the Motion which the hon. member for 
Harwich had submitted upon the subject 
was to the effect that the payments which 
had taken place since the separation of the 
Belgic provinces from Holland were with- 
out warranty in law. The House nega- 
tived that proposition; but no step had 
since been taken, to shew that the payments 
were made by warrant of law. He appre- 
hended, therefore, that the question re- 
mained precisely where it was; and that 
being the case, he begged, for one mo- 
ment, to call the attention of the House to 
it. He, for one, contended that the Go- 
vernment, after the separation of Belgium 
from Holland, had no right to make any 
further payments on account of the Russian- 
Dutch loan without bringing the metits 
of the case before Parliament, and obtain- 
ing its opiniun upon them. He stated this 
because, among the arguments which Mi- 
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nisters had set up in their defence, the 
noble Lord (the Paymaster of the Forces) 
had contended, that their conduct was 
justified by certain circumstances growing 
out of the negotiations of 1830 and 1831. 
If the Government could make out a suffi- 
cient case, he had so good an opinion of 
Parliament as to believe. that it would 
sanction, if the matter were submitted to 
it, the making of those further payments 
which were required to complete the ob- 
ligations of the Treaty of 1815: But 
reading that treaty literally and plainly, 
and strictly interpreting the words of the 
Act of Parliament which was founded 
upon it, he denied that the Government 
had the power to make any further pay- 
ments without the sanction of Parliament. 
He begged to ask, therefore, whether the 
Government considered themselves war- 
ranted in making any further payment 
without bringing the subject under the 
consideration of Parliament? If the ques- 
tion, with all its details, were to be sub- 
mitted to that House, he should be prepared 
to let it rest until brought forward by Mi- 
nisters; but, if that were not the case, so 
convinced was he of the breach of the 
constitutional privileges of that House 
which would occur in any further pay- 
ments, that, unless the hon. member for 
Harwich, who was much more competent 
to the task, would undertake to move a 
resolution upon the subject, he should 
undoubtedly feel it to be his duty to do so 
himself. 

Lord Althorp did not expect, upon that 
occasion, to have been called upon to answer 
a question upon the subject of the Russian 
Dutch loan. The separation of Belgium 
from Holland had undoubtedly made a 
change in the circumstances ; and, although 
he was prepared to maintain that that 
change did not absolve this country from 
the obligations into which it entered by 
the Treaty of 1815, yet, undoubtedly, in 
point of form, it rendered another conven- 
tion necessary. That convention would of 
course be submitted to the House. 

On the Motion being again put, 


FinancE—DEFICIENCY IN THE ReE- 
vENuE.; Mr. Goulburn felt satisfied that 
it would not be necessary for him to make 
any apology to the House, or to the right 
hon. Geitleman opposite, for interrupting 
for a moment, by some financial observa- 
tions, the progress of that measure to which, 
by a sort of common consent, the largest 
portion of their time had of late been devoted. 
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On the contrary, he felt that if apology 
were due, it was from the Parliament to 
the country, for having so long omitted to 
direct its attention to the circumstances and 
the situation in which the nation then stood 
with regard to the finances ; to direct its 
attention to that which it was more pecu~ 
liarly its province to attend to—the state of 
the public purse; and to require from his 
Majesty’s Government those explanations 
of the past, and such information with re- 
spect to the future, as might, in some de- 
gree, calm the apprehension which the pre- 
sent juncture of affairs was so well calcu- 
lated to excite. The situation in which 
the country now stood with respect to its 
finances was one of an almost unprecedented 
character. We had gone through periods 
of war and peace—we had met the difficul- 
ties of the one, and the embarrassments of 
the other; but hitherto we had always 
found, at the termination of the year, that 
the arrangements of the Government had 
been such, either by one means or the other, 
as to have provided a fund adequate to the 
expenditure of the year. The present was 
the first occasion on which we had found 
ourselves with a large deficiency of income 
as compared with expenditure. The noble 
Lord (the Chancellor of the Exchequer), in 
the statement he had made, when the sup- 
plies were granted predicted a surplus 
little short of 500,000/.; but now it was 
ascertained that, instead of a surplus, the 
noble Lord’s arrangements had caused a 
deficiency of 700,000/. according to the 
financial accounts of last quarter, so that a 
change of no less than 1,200,000/. had 
been effected in the finances of the 
country within the short period of three 
months. If they calculated with reference 
to the brief space in which it had occurred, 
the deficiency was one which, he was sure, 
no Member of the House would regard as 
trifling or unimportant. Yet it was singu~ 
lar that no direct communication upon the 
subject had been made to Parliament. No 
Minister of the Crown had announced the 
fact to that House, much less had any of 
the explanations which were necessary been 
offered. It was only brought under the 
notice of the House by the presentation of 
a paper which he (Mr. Goulburn) had taken 
the liberty of moving for. It was not until 
the production of that document, anticipating 
as he had a right to do, a surplus of revenue, 
that he discovered that there was, in fact, a 
considerable deficiency. That circumstance 
very much changed the character of the 
financial discussions in which the House 
23% 
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might have to engage. Formerly it had 
discussed the amount of the surplus which, 
in its opinion, it was necessary for the 
Minister to maintain, and the manner in 
which that surplus should be applied. 
Much difference of opinion had always ex- 
isted upon the latter point. Some hon. 
Members were of one opinion—some of an- 
other ; some were friendly to a sinking fund 
—others were hostile to it, but men of all 
parties, of all sentiments, and of all feelings 
in the country, had agreed upon this—that 
it was expedient to make such arrangements 
with respect to the finance of the country 
as to secure a surplus at the end of the year. 
But the House would henceforth have to 
embark upon the subjects of discussions to 
which he had alluded with a considerable 
deficiency, instead of a surplus. Such a state 
of things was calculated to excite great re- 
gret, and the more so because, if the re- 
sources of the country had been properly 
managed, he was convinced they would 
have been found fit for the emergency ; and 
this was the more to be regretted at a pe- 
riod when it was peculiarly necessary that 
the finances of the country should appear 
in a healthful state. In October last, the 
noble Lord, in detailing the financial pros- 
pects of the country, stated, that, according 
to the best calculation he could make, there 
was every probability there would be a sur- 
plus of income over expenditure to the 
amount of nearly 500,000/. That calcula- 
tion, however, was manifestly incorrect, 
as, at the end of the financial year, on the 
5th of January, there was, in place of a 
surplus of 500,000/. adeficiency of 700,0002. 
When such a remarkable deficiency ap- 
peared in so short a time, the country had 
a right to ask, what caused it, and whether 
this was the end or the beginning of the de- 
ficiency. There had been nothing in the 
course of public events to cause such a fall- 
ing off, and he, therefore, felt himself bound 
by his duty, as a Member of Parliament, 
to call for some explanation, or some state- 
ment which might revive the confidence of 
the country, and explain the causes of this 
deficiency ; for it was aremarkable circum- 
stance that this extraordinary falling off 
had taken place without any explanation 
hitherto on the part of Government. The 
greater part of the hon. Gentlemen who heard 
him must be aware, that in 1821, the House 
of Commons resolved, “ that it is essentially 
necessary to the fulfilment of our duty, as 
guardians of the public purse, that the es- 
timates should be laid on the Table of this 
House, with the least possible delay, after 
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our assembling ; that it is, therefore, expe 
dient, that whenever Parliament assembles 
before Christmas, the army, navy, and 
other estimates should be presented pre- 
vious to the 15th of January ; and when it 
meets after Christmas, that the estimates 
shall be produced within ten days after the 
motion for going into a Committee of Sup- 
ply.” None of the Estimates, however, had 
yet been laid on the Table. And yet the 
necessity of the practice for which the Re- 
solution provided had been advocated by 
one of the most distinguished Members of 
the party opposite to him, who had him- 
self been Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
who, therefore, had ample means of form- 
ing a sound opinion upon the subject. For 
ten years, under the various administra- 
tions which had conducted the affairs of the 
country, that Resolution had been strictly 
observed. But now, when in consequence 
of the deficiency which for the first time 
appeared in the income of the country, it 
became peculiarly necessary to know what 
the estimates of the year were: those es- 
timates were not on the Table of the 
House; and, in their absence, the noble 
Lord opposite had not thought it necessary 
to give any explanation on the subject. 
But that was not all. On the 12th of 
December last the House came to a re- 
solution, that the estimates for the year 
should be laid before the House without 
delay, yet the House was still without them, 
and no reason had been assigned for their 
non-production. He did not think, there- 
fore, that it would be uncandid to attribute 
this delay to some reluctance, on the part of 
his Majesty’s Government, to take the coun- 
sel of Parliament on the subject. The House 
and the country had a right to complain, 
and call forexplanation. The noble Lord, 
therefore, could not blame him if he re- 
marked upon such a glaring and improper 
course of proceeding. The explanation 
was the more necessary when the compa- 
rison of the state of the finances at the close 
of 1830 and of 1831 formed such a contrast. 
On the 5th of January, 1831, the surplus 
of income exceeded the expenditure by 
2,900,000/. In stating the amount to be 
so great, however, it would be necessary to 
observe that some deductions might be re- 
quired. He did not wish to keep out of 
sight those arrangements of the former year, 
which must necessarily lead to a diminu- 
tion of that surplus from a million to a 
million and a half in amount. What was 
our situation, however, on the 5th of Janu- 
ary 1832? That there was a deficiency 
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of 700,0007. ; the expenditure having ex- 
ceeded the income by that amount, and 
having exceeded the calculation made three 
months before by the noble Lord to the 
amount of 1,200,000/. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the country was naturally 
anxious to know what course was to be pur- 
sued. During the last year the noble Lord 
had made four financial statements, or ra- 
ther four editions of statements, varying 
from the edition of other works on this point, 
which, instead of containing further ma- 
terials, the materials in one edition after the 
other were retrenched and corrected. Un- 
der each of these arrangements, the noble 
Lord contemplated a surplus revenue ; but 
he must congratulate the country that the 
Budget, as originally proposed by the noble 
Lord, was not persevered in. For the 
noble Lord and his colleagues, with a rash- 
ness and temerity which astonished not only 
him, but every sober man in the House, 
had, in the first instance, proposed a Budget, 
which, if it had been persisted in, would 
have occasioned a deficiency probably double 
or treble that which at present existed. If 
the noble Lord had succeeded in persuading 
Parliament, as he intimated by his first 
statement that there might be a reduction 
of 4,000,000/. with perfect safety, what 
would have been the consequence if, witha 
reduction of only 1,600,000/., the deficiency 
at the end of one year was found to amount 
to 700,000/.? The noble Lord, as he had 
already stated, had brought forward eur 
Budgets ; by the first, he promised a sur- 
plus of 450,000/.; in the second, he made 
it amount to 600,000/.; in the third, it 
was reduced to 368,0002. ; and inthe fourth, 
it was increased again to 490,000/. The 
noble Lord, however, he trusted, would 
do him the justice to recollect that}when he 
brought forward his final Budget, in Oc- 
tober last, he (Mr. Goulburn) said, that he 
was persuaded it was founded on a very er- 
roneous calculation, and that he was appre- 
hensive the surplus would be very small, if 
indeed there was not a deficiency. The 
noble Lord’s answer to that was, as might 
naturally be expected, satisfactory to the 
House; the noble Lord said, “I do not 
calculate like Chancellors of Exchequer in 
ordinary years, when they make up the 
Budget for the whole year, and have, con- 
sequently to take into account a long pe- 
riod, because I have to calculate for only 
one quarter, the other three quarters being 
already known ; and on that account it is 
scarcely possible I can mistake.” He was not 
deceived, however, though thinking it pos- 
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sible that he might have made some mistake 
in his calculation, he did not press the matter 
further. Subsequent circumstances, how- 
ever, led him more than ever to believe that 
he was right. The House were probably 
aware of the view which had been taken of 
the state of our finances in another place by a 
noble Duke, who had been First Lord of 
the Treasury, and who expressed his ap- 
prehension that the calculations of his Ma- 
jesty’s present Government were not well 
founded, and that there would not be any 
surplus. That noble Duke, who was not 
more distinguished by foresight in his mili- 
tary character than for his power in civil 
affairs of anticipating the effect of any mea- 
sures that came under his notice had, ina still, 
more marked manner, proved the defects 
of the calculation, and the risk to which 
the country was exposed by having such 
a small surplus. That noble Duke stated, 
in the other House, that the calculations of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer were not 
well founded, and that, instead of a surplus 
of 400,000/. there could not be more than 
10,0002. But that statement of the noble 
Duke was met by the First Lord of the 
Treasury in terms which, if the House per- 
mitted him, he would read ; taking for granted 
they were accurately reported ; for he was 
very unwilling to incur the least danger of 
misrepresentation. The noble Earl’s words 
were, in the report he alluded to * said to be 
—“The noble Duke has stated what 
was the amount of the expenses of the last 
year, and what were the means of meeting 
it ; and he states, that a considerable surplus 
of revenue remained undisposed of, and has 
entered into calculations to show, that for 
the current year, the surplus will amount 
tono more than 10,0002. Now, my Lords, 
after making allowance for the loss sustained 
by the repeal of the Coal Tax, and every 
other loss peculiar to the year, I find that 
the surplus will amount to at least 493,0001.” 
Then came a striking paragraph — “ The 
noble Duke finds fault with us, which is 
nothing more than he has always done. 
But, my Lords, we are now speaking after 
three-fourths of the year has elapsed. 
Well, we can speak with certainty as to the 
amount of revenue received during those 
three quarters; and as to the probable re 
ceipts during the quarter now running, we 
can speak with the same degree of certainty, 
in comparison with the other three quarters, 
and we know the amount of the services 
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required during the year we are now in.” 
In a subsequent passage the noble Earl re- 
peated this statement in still stronger 
terms:—* Now, as to the expenditure, 
judging by the three quarters which have 
gone by, we are enabled to calculate pretty 
accurately what it will be for the whole 
year. The total expenditure for that year 
(comprehending the interest and manage- 
ment of the National Debt, funded and 
unfunded, and the expense of the Army, 
Navy, Ordnance, pensions, and all other 
charges) we estimate, in round numbers, at 
46,756,0001., which will leave a surplus of 
493,0001.; so that your Lordships will 
perceive, that, estimating the receipts of 
the quarter yet to come, and the expenditure 
of the quarter yet to come, by the actual re- 
ceipts and expenditure of the three-quarters 
already past—which I think is not an unfair 
mode of forming a judgment—we calculate 
with confidence that the surplus of revenue 
above expenditure on the year will amount 
to 493,000/., instead of 10,000/., as stated 
by the noble Duke. The calculations on 
which this conclusion has been come to, 
were taken under as unfavourable circum- 
stances as they well could be taken. It 
might be possible for me to take credit for 
a much greater sum as surplus revenue, but 
I trust I have stated enough to convince 
your Lordships that the financial interests 
of the country have not been neglected, and 
that the country is not in a situation in 
which it ought to be considered as inca- 
pable of meeting any expenditure which 
has occurred, or which is at all likely.” 
—Again “I hope that I have sufficiently 
shewn the result, founded on a knowledge 
of the receipts and expenditure of the three 
last quarters ; that there is a surplus reve- 
nue ‘of 493,000/. If I wished I might 
have stated the result more advantageously 
to myself, and made the excess appear 
greater.” Now, he begged to ask, what 
must have been the anticipations of the 
country from such a speech as that made 
by the First Lord of the Treasury? Of 
course, it was expected that the noble Lord 
had made an accurate calculation, and that 
the surplus would be such as he had stated. 
At what period was the noble Earl’s speech 
made? Not like that of the noble Lord 
opposite, seven days before the quarter day, 
when the accounts of the year were made 
up, but on the 17th of October, seven days 
after the accounts of the income and expen- 
diture of the year had been actually made up 
at the Treasury. Shortly after the noble 
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zelte, that the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury having certified tothe Commission- 
ers for the reduction of the National Debt, 
that the actual expenditure exceeded the sur- 
plus by the sum of 25,5371. 18s. 11d., the 
Commissioners would apply no further sum 
account of the Sinking Fund. That noti- 
fication was to him (Mr. Goulburn) a sur- 
prise; and surely it must have surprised 
the First Lord of the Treasury himself, 
who had declared that he had accurately 
weighed all the circumstances of the condi- 
tion of the country, and expected a surplus 
of 493,0001., to find that from accounts 
made up a week subsequently to his state- 
ment, so far from any surplus, it appeared 
that there was an actual deficiency of above 
20,0001. He by no means charged the 
noble Earl with any intention to deceive 
the country, by making an exaggerated 
statement—he had the highest respect for 
the noble Earl’s moral character, but he was 
driven, by the facts of the case, to charge the 
noble Earl with an utter neglect of the 
duties of his office, and he must recom- 
mend him to look into its details before he 
stated to Parliament, as the result of an ex- 
amination, circumstances which turned 
out not to be facts. He was well aware 
that the noble Earl was in a situation in 
which he had high and laborious duties to 
fulfil, but he must also say, that of all those 
duties, no one was so important asa due 
attention to the finances of the country. It 
was true, the noble Ear] might have been 
engaged in assisting the noble Paymaster to 
frame a new Constitution, or in assisting 
the noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs in 
those Conferences in which he bore so dis- 
tinguished a part, or in the disinterested 
distribution of patronage to the very nu- 
merous relatives and connections and friends 
of the First Lord of the Treasury ; but he 
could not avoid thinking that the noble 
Earl would have best consulted his own 
character as a Statesman, and the interests 
of the country, if he had condescended to 
go down to the Treasury, and look a little 
into the accounts of his own particular de- 
partment, so as to be able,when he appeared 
before the other House, to give statements 
which were not calculated to display a de-« 
lusive advantage, and terminate in the dis- 
appointment and injury of the people. The 
statement he had alluded to, took place on 
the 17th of October. It declared a surplus, 
which it was afterwards necessary to con- 
tradict in The Gazette. And he thought 
the noble Earl had a right to complain of 
his colleagues in office for not informing 
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him of the error into which he had been 
betrayed. Was it possible, that in such a 
Cabinet, there was no one capable of giving 
the noble Eurl one word of salutary ad- 
vice? Surely his noble friend (Lord 
Goderich) who had been bred up in a school 
wherein it was understood, that if you at- 
tempt to administer the finances of the 
country, you must at least read the ac- 
counts; surely he who had been so long 
himself a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
could not possibly, if the accounts had been 
laid before the Cabinet after the same 
manner as in all preceding Administrations, 
he could not have stood by and permitted 
the noble Earl to fall into that mistake. 
Even the right hon. Secretary for the 
Treasury must have felt it his duty to in- 
form the noble Earl that he was in error. 
But no, this could not be the case ; for 
Parliament met again on the 18th, the 
19th, and the 20th. And yet no member 
of the Administration—no supporter of the 
Government, ventured to insinuate a doubt 
of the accuracy of the statement. Again, 
there was not one word said on the subject 
in the Speech from the Throne, though 
Ministers seemed to be sadly puzzled to 
find topics to allude to. They heard a great 
deal of the Bankrupt Bill; the Game Bill 
was highly lauded, but the only passage 
relating to the revenue was this, ‘ The state 
‘of Europe has made it necesary to incur, 
‘in the various establishments of the public 
‘service, an increased expenditure, which it 
‘ will be my earnest desire to reduce when- 
‘ever it can be done with safety to the in- 
‘terests of the country. In the meantime 
‘I have the satisfaction of reflecting that 
‘these demands have been provided for with- 
‘out any material addition to the public 
‘burthens.* Hehoped the House would 
not condemn him for taking the first prac- 
tical opportunity of calling attention to 
this subject, and of giving the noble Lord 
an opportunity of setting right his financial 
character, and removing those regrets and 
apprehensions which prevailed amongst the 
people. It would be extremely gratifying 
to him if the noble Lord could give a satis- 
factory explanation of the past; and still 
more so, if he could give them such infor- 
mation as to the future, as would relieve 
the apprehensions of the country as to the 
mode in which the financial affairs of the 
empire—which were, after all, the most im- 
portant—were likely to be managed. 

Lord Althorp could assure the right hon. 
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Gentleman, that he felt it would be very 
absurd, were he to complain of his taking 
the first practical opportunity of bringing 
forward the complaint which he had just 
made. In answer to what had been urged 
by the right hon. Gentleman, it was his 
duty to give, in defence of himself and the 
First Lord of the Treasury, the grounds on 
which they had made thestatementsthe right 
hon. Gentleman had alluded to. It would 
also be, he admitted, his duty to state what 
he hoped and believed the prospects of the 
Government were. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had accused them of having deceived 
Parliament, by stating their expectations of 
a surplus of about 500,000/., while, in fact, 
there was a deficiency of 700,000/. He 
trusted the House remembered that he 
frequently stated, that, in his opinion, a 
large surplus revenue, for the purpose of 
keeping up a Sinking Fund, for the dis- 
charge of the debt, was not desirable. At 
the same time he was always ready to 
admit, that a deficiency of revenue was a 
state of things much to be lamented. He 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman, 
therefore, that an actual excess of expendi- 
ture over income was a matter of regret, 
though he could not go so far with him as 
to say, that the excess had given rise to 
great public alarm. The right hon. Gen= 
tleman had correctly stated what fell from 
him in the early part of October last, with 
respect to the advantageous grounds which 
Ministers occupied in having the receipts 
and disbursements of three-quarters of the 
year before them when providing against 
the exigencies of the other quarter. But 
he had made this declaration, in answer to 
the right hon. Gentleman, in order to shew 
that in calculating on a higher surplus than 
he was disposed to anticipate, Ministers 
were proceeding on safe grounds. He 
merely meant that probable anticipations 
were less liable to error at that period of 
the year (October), than those hazarded in 
the beginning, inasmuch as the chances 
from time and accident were one-fourth 
less. The question, however, was, what 
were the grounds on which he, after deep 
consideration, and after the best calculation 
he could bestow upon the transaction, had 
arrived at the conclusion that we might 
confidently look forward to a surplus of 
income over expenditure? Being already 
in possession of the financial returns for the 
first three-quarters of the year, he called on 
all the heads of the several public depart- 
ments respectively, for the purpose of as« 
certaining the probable amount of the re- 
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turns for the remaining quarter, and on the 
information thus obtained, he stated to the 
House what he believed was likely to be 
the surplus revenue on the whole year. 
These were the grounds on which they 
proceeded ; and in matters on which chance 
could have any share, they were as safe as 
any grounds could well be. It was upon 
these grounds he had stated the surplus of 
the revenue which he anticipated. He must 
admit, however, that on one part of these 
grounds his information had not been cor- 
rect. In the last quarter of 1830, the 
beer duties expired, and no mention was 
made in the returns he received of any sum 
having been received on that quarter for 
beer duties. This led him, in making his 
calculations by the produce of that quarter, 
into an error as far as 350,000/. He did 
not wish to deceive the House. If they 
thought him in error, he was bound to suffer 
for it ; but never would he attempt to de- 
ceive them, and certainly, on this occasion, 
he had been guilty of no deception. Be- 
sides, there was another error into which he 
had been led, but in which he must take 
the right hon. Gentleman as a particeps 
criminis—namely, the amount likely to ac- 
crue from the increased duty on spirits. 
The right hon. Gentleman calculated that 
at 450,000/. ; and a large proportion of this 
was usually paid in during the last quarter. 
Notwithstanding the anticipations of the 
right hon. Gentleman, however, the addi- 
tional duty produced no increase, but, on the 
contrary, there was a falling off of 100,000/. 
in the year. He did not blame the right 
hon. Gentleman ; he only mentioned the 
circumstance to account for what the right 
hon. Gentleman called his mistakes. Again, 
if the income had fallen short of his expect- 
ations, the expenditure had exceeded them. 
A large demand, which he had not antici- 
pated, occurred. A Bill had come in from 
Canada on account of the Rideau Canal, on 
which they had not at all calculated. The 
House must further consider, that in the 
last quarter there was a great stagnation of 
trade, and difficulty in carrying on business, 
which of itself was sufficient to account for 
a large falling-off in the revenue. He had 
stated the grounds of the calculations on 
which they had proceeded, and the reasons 
why these grounds had deceived them. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, that at the end 
of 1830, there was 2,900,000/. surplus re- 
venue. This was true; but the arrange- 
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that because the surplus of 1830 had been 
2,900,000/. the surplus of the last year 
should have been so great. He would next 
advert to the reduction of taxation, and 
first he would state the case in the way 
most unfavourable to himself. This was, to 
take solely into consideration the reductions 
which had been made by his advice. The 
amount of taxation taken off last year at 
his suggestion was 1,500,000/. By addi- 
tional taxation he derived 100,000/., which 
left a total reduction of 1,400,000/. With 
that reduction there was now a deficiency 
of 700,000/.; therefore, if he had done 
nothing in the way of reduction, there 
would still have been a surplus of 700,000/. 
This was putting the case in the way most 
unfavourable to himself. He would now 
take it the other way, and show the effect 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s reduction of 
taxation in the last year. The amount of 
taxation reduced by the right hon. Gentle- 
man was .. -+ £2,794,000 
The loss by the duty on spirits was 100,000 
The loss by the corn duties 250,000 


Making atotalof .. .. «. «o- £3,144,000 
Which being deducted from 50,056,000/., 

would leave £46,912,000 as revenue 
But the expenditure being... 47,123,000 
And the revenue only: .. 46,912,000 
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There would have been a deficiency of £211,000 


He had first stated the case in a manner 
unfavourable to himself ; he had now stated 
it in amanner unfavourable to the right hon. 
Gentleman. According to the first, there 
would be a surplus revenue of 700,0001., 
and according to the other case, there would 
be a deficiency of 211,000/. He believed, 
however, that if he had not reduced the 
amount of taxation there would have been 
a surplus, but certainly not to the amount 
of 700,000. The right hon. Gentleman 
said, he would not go into the Budget of 
last year, or attack him for the propositions 
he had made, and, he had added, that the 
country had a great escape in the fact of all 
these propositions not being adopted, or else 
the deficiency would have been much 
greater. But, in reply to this, he begged 
leave to remind the House, that all the pro-« 
positions he had made for the increase of 
taxation had not been adopted ; and some 
that were, from the lateness of the Session 
and other causes, came so recently into 
operation that they had little or no effect 
on the revenues of the year. Therefore 
he could not admit that the deficiency 
would have been even so great if all his 
propositions for increasing the taxation had 
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been adopted. He had now stated his whole , lating on the surplus he had just stated. 


defence to the House for what had passed 
last year ; and, he trusted hon. Gentlemen 
would believe, that in no statement which 
he had made had he any intention what- 
ever of deceiving them. He had now 
stated the whole case, and would leave it to 


the House to form an opinion upon his | 
of this country to the noble Lord opposite 


conduct. But it certainly was more import- 
ant to make a statement now of the effect 
of the measures taken with respect to the 
revenues of the present year. He was 
ready to admit his imprudence in bringing 
forward his statement last year at so early 
a period as he did. And certainly now, in 
making any statements, he was liable to 
inaccuracy from the early period of the 
present year. Nevertheless it seemed of 
some importance, though he spoke under a 
liability to err, to state, as far as ,he could 
ascertain it the present posture of the 
revenue. They might consider that— 

The loss on Candles would be ... £400,000 


OneCone: s5. kee on ce 75,000 
On formerreduction of Taxation &c.. 698,000 


1,173,000 





ee ee 


Making, asa total, .. 
On the other side, there was the Draw- 

back on Printed Cottons abolished £200,000 
The Linen Bounties abolished .. 155,000 
The Wine Duties onthe Stock inhand. 157,000 
Taxes beyond what was due last year 

upon Malt. 300,000 


And here he might observe, that, what- 
ever might be said, he thought that the 
Bills respecting malt and beer were ex- 
ceedingly important; and from the Malt 
Duty an increased revenue would accrue. 
There were, besides, many duties which 
would this year come into full operation. 
The duties on wine might also be expected 
to increase, as in like manner, the importa- 
tion of cotton. Well, then, for the addi- 
tional duties on cotton he might calculate 
on 375,000/.; and for the additional duty 
on wine, supposing no increased consump- 
tion 150,000/., which, with the item he 
had already mentioned, would amount to 
1,337,000/.; and 1,173,000/. the amount 
of the repeal of taxation, which would 
come into operation, being deducted from 
it, would leave a surplus of 164,000/. He, 
of course, proceeded upon the supposition 
that the expenditure of this year would not 
be greater than last year ; and he thought 
he might confidently anticipate this, as he 
knew the estimates for this year would 
be considerably less than for the last year ; 
without, therefore, entering into further 
details, assuming that the expenditure would 
be the same as last year, he was calcu- 








Although he lamented the falling off in the 
revenue of the past year, he felt perfectly 
confident that the public might rely that 
they were prepared to meet the expenditure 
for the year which was to come. 

Mr. Attwood said, his Majesty had con- 
fided the charge of the financial concerns 


—concerns requiring either great previous 
knowledge and experience in finance, or, 
failing in those qualifications, a zealous, 
earnest, and rigid attention to the duties 
belonging to them, as, without these, it 
was impossible but that the public interest 
must suffer. Of the noble Lord’s know- 
ledge and experience in financial matters 
before his sudden elevation to his present 
office, he would say nothing, but the zeal 
and assiduity with which the noble Lord 
had applied to other duties than those con- 
nected with his office, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the House had witnessed ; and 
the result of this application to political 
rather than to financial views, had been 
what might have been expected—the me- 
morable series of blunders.and miscalcula- 
tions of the past year. The noble Lord 
must give him leave to say, that when he 
undertook the management of the finances 
of the country, the preservation of public 
credit was that which all men expected. 
In February last, however, the noble 
Lord, in developing his financial views, 
stated, that he considered a surplus re-~ 
venue of 450,000/. quite sufficient, and 
upon that contracted basis he was willing 
tu risk the preservation of public credit. 
The noble Lord, indeed, was so nice in his 
calculations, that he admitted it might 
not be safe to risk it upon a surplus of 
300,0007. only, but that with an ex- 
penditure of 50,000,000/. (half of which 
went to pay the interest of the debt), he 
thought a conjectural estimate of income of 
50,450,000/. would be sufficient to provide 
for the discharge of all the engagements of 
the country. According to the statements 
of the noble Lord and of the noble Earl 
(at the head of the Treasury) the sur 
plus of 450,000/. did not, in October last, 
rest upon conjecture, but was actually 
received. ‘The expression used was, that 
the existence of this surplus “ was no 
longer matter of prophecy, but of history. 
But now—whether it was matter of history 
or of prophecy in October, 1831—it no 
longer existed in any shape or form. If 
ever there was an occasion when, out of 
tespect to their own characters, and to the 
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interests of the country, Ministers should 
come forward, without being urged on by 
their opponents to state the true condition 
of the finances to Parliament, it existed at 
the present moment. The noble Lord 
told the House now, that the statement he 
made in October, founded upon figures 
placed in his hand by the officers of the 
Treasury, was erroneous, and accordingly 
he put forth another set of figures to falsify 
those former ones. No doubt there were, 
in the Government offices, many individuals 
always ready to supply such figures, facts, 
and documents, as they thought would be 
acceptable to their patrons, because they 
would support their particular views; but 
if the noble Lord did not receive such 
documents with a most vigilant suspicion, he 
must be often led into error. But when the 
noble Lord discovered that he had been 
deceived, why did he not come down and 
state that fact to Parliament? Why did 
he not fairly state, that he had been mis- 
taken? Why did he not prevent the pos- 
sibility of its being imputed to him that he 
had distorted and misrepresented the condi- 
tion of the revenue to Parliament? He did 
not mean to charge the noble Lord with 
having any such intention; but, then, he 
must come to the conclusion that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, in the discharge of their 
essential duties, had shewn their own 
utter and complete inefficiency. He would 
not derogate from the importance of the 
other duties in which they had been en- 
gaged—nor from that of discussions upon 
such questions as whether this borough 
should be put in schedule A, and that in 
schedule B, or another taken out of sche- 
dule B, and replaced in schedule A, but he 
would tell the noble Lord, that the public 
interest required him to abandon an office, 
the duties of which he did not efficiently 
discharge. Ought it to have been lef ‘9 


the right hon. Gentleman below *" ‘] 
for information? Ought it 1. - ween 


left from the 18th of January, for the 
noble Lord to give the “lame and im- 
potent” explanation they had just heard? 
Was not other treatment due to the House 
of Commons—the guardians of the public 
purse? They had, however, had an ex- 
planation, such as it was, of matters which 
related to the past; but what the noble 
Lord meant to do for the future they had 
not heard. Did the noble Lord mean to 
re-impose the taxes which were last year 
repealed? That would be the only sound 
legitimate course open to him. The noble 
Lord told the House that there was an 
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actual deficiency of 700,000/. Since he 
last year forgot one item of revenue which 
he was to lose, he would find that this year, 
in his haste, he had forgotten another. 
There was a deficiency of 500,000/. which 
would be occasioned by the loss of the 
candle duty, which had to be added to the 
700,000/. Did the noble Lord mean to 
propose a loan as a means of covering this 
deficiency ? If so, it would amount to say- 
ing to the public creditor—we have not the 
means of paying you your interest, and we 
are prevented by the necessities of the 
country from imposing new taxes ; but if 
you will lend us the means, we shall be able 
to pay you interest with your own money. 
After a peace of fifteen years, such a course 
would be most destructive to public credit. 
There was, however, a third course, which 
was most likely to be adopted, whilst it was 
also more dreadful, more dangerous, than 
either of the other two. He was confirmed 
in this opinion by what the noble Lord had 
now said. His Majesty’s Ministers would 
be content again to rely upon their ill- 
digested calculations—upon some new 
schemes or experiments—upon some new 
pamphlet on financial Reform, such as was 
proposed to the House in the Budget of 
February last—a Budget founded, in effect, 
on the little book of the right hon. Baronet 
behind him (Sir Henry Parnell), who, for 
the financial knowledge he therein display- 
ed, got made Secretary at War. Had not 
the House prevented it, the credit of the 
country and public faith would have been 
exposed to all the shock of those experi- 
ments. The noble Lord said, that the 
Estimates for the present year would be 
considerably less than those of the last, and 
that the great principle on which the Go- 
vernment professed to rest was reduction in 
every department of the public expenditure. 
He (Mr. Attwood) knew of no other 
ground on which their pretensions to the 
confidence of the country rested. That was 
always the grand ground of squabble be- 
tween them and their opponents, when 
they were out of office. Their continual 
cry was then, that with a Tory Ministry 
and an un-reformed House of Commons, 
the expenditure was enormously extrava- 
gant ; and that in the correction of that ex- 
penditure, and the infusion of their virtue 
and economy in its administration, would 
be found great sources of relief to the dis 
tress of the country. He would now take 
the liberty of bringing those assertions to 
test, by shewing in what degree they had, 
during the twelve months they had been in 
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office, reduced that extravagant expendi- 
ture, of which they so much complained. 
Any proposition to reduce the burthens 
of the country could not have its founda- 
tion in a mere previous reduction of taxa- 
tion ; it must be founded on a previous re- 
duction of expenditure ; for although tem- 
porary popularity might be acquired by a 
reduction of taxes, on erroneous grounds, 
no permanent relief could be derived from 
it. But what reduction of expenditure had 
his Majesty’s Ministers effected? He 
would compare the last years of the Tory 
Administration, supported, as that was al- 
leged to be, by vile, boroughmongering, 
extravagant principles, with the first year 
of the economical, and always-to-be-re- 
ducing Administration of the Whigs. 
The army, in the last year, of the 
Tory Government, cost the country 
6,990,000/. ; under the Whig Government 
of last year it cost 7,200,000/. What, 
then, became of the continued professions, 
on the part of the Whigs, of unsparing re- 
duction in the public expenditure? In this 
one department—in the army alone—there 
was an increase exceeding 200,000/. He 
would not undertake to blame them for that 
specific increase, but he would say this, that 
their claims to confidence rested upon their 
continued assertions of the possibility of 
reducing the public expenditure; and yet 
now they were falsifying, by their acts, 
every assertion of their lives. Under the 
boroughmongering, profligate, Tory ad- 
ministration, the navy cost 5,209,000l. 
whilst under the pure Whig Administra- 
tion—the economical Administration— the 
Administration whose accession to office had 
caused, the noble Lord said, the day of 
patronage to go by for ever—under this 
Administration, the expenses of the navy 
amounted to 5,680,000/., being an addition 
to the burdens of the people, under this 
head, of nearly 480,000/. In the Ord- 
nance department, there certainly was a 
reduction to the amount of 123,000/.—a 
feather, indeed, to counterbalance an in- 
crease of 700,000/. in other departments. 
Under the head of Miscellaneous, in 1830, 
during the corrupt, extravagant, Tory Go- 
vernment, there was an expenditure of only 
1,950,000/., whilst under the economical 
Whig Administration of 1831, it amounted 
to 2,850,000/.,being an increase of 900,000/. 
His right hon. friend opposite smiled at 
this statement ; and perhaps he would say, 
the charges that used to come under other 
heads were now placed under the head of 
Miscellaneous. But, under what other 
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heads came the items forming this vast 
difference between the miscellaneous ex- 
penses of 1830 and of 1831; for under 
none was there such a reduction as could 
account for that difference. They were 
told, at the advent of the Whig Adminis- 
tration to power, that the period had ar- 
rived at which there ought to be a reduction 
of the public burthens; but that the con- 
struction of the House of Commons was an 
obstacle to that reduction, which, if to be 
obtained, the House of Commons must 
first be reformed. He would ask those 
Members who were so earnest for Reform, 
if they would place confidence in their Re- 
form leaders—when coming into a Re- 
formed Parliament, they would tell them, 
as tell them they must, that it was not 
possible, by a reduction of expenditure, to 
reduce with safety the public burthens— 
burthens which, if reduced by a Reformed 
Parliament to any material extent, could 
be so only at the expense of the public 
creditor. It was a vain delusion to say to 
the people that with a Whig or with a Tory 
Administration, with a Reformed or an 
Unreformed House of Commons, there re- 
mained to the country resources from which 
those means could be realized, whereby any 
material reduction of the expenditure of 
the country could be effected. Indeed, it 
had been repeatedly avowed, that the great 
evil of an Unreformed Parliament was not 
that it did not now discharge its duty ; but 
that there existed in former times—the 
noble Paymaster of the Forces said, that 
there had existed for half a century,—a 
profligate Administration, which engaged 
in unnecessary wars for boroughmongering 
objects; and that now the country was 
placed in a situation that even the patron- 
age-despising Whig Government, as it 
professed to be, (though the manner in 
which it had hitherto distributed its patron- 
age among its dependents rather contra- 
dicted the profession), that the country, he 
said, was placed in such a situation that 
even the Whig Government could not re- 
lieve it. They were told, that the war of 
America, the war of the French Revolution, 
were all consequences of boroughmongering 
Government ; and that although the effects 
of them, which the country now felt could 
not be got rid of by 2 Whig Government, 
yet that such wars as should be necessary 
for the maintenance of the honour and in-« 
terests of the country, would, by that 
Whig Government, be prevented in future. 
In the first year of Whig rule that had 
been done which had brought the country 
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to the very verge of a bloody and expensive 
war. The noble Lord treated that as- 
sertion with derision ; but unless his foreign 

licy was founded on more accurate bases 
than the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
domestic calculations, it must lead to the 
most humiliating results. He did not 
judge of what had been the probability of 
war by the protocols which he (Lord Pal- 
merston) had drawn up by the dozen, and 
which had afforded infinite amusement to 
all Europe, but by other circumstances 
which to him, as an Englishman, had been 
more indicative than those protocols of what 
was likely to have taken place. When he 
had seen the British fleet put forth its 
power—seen a naval armament threaten the 
towns and ports of the king of Holland, it 
required no study of protocols to tell him, 
that Europe had no security of peace for 
one hour. He could not believe in the in- 
sufferable degradation of the right arm of 
British power having really been put forth 
merely to bully the king of Holland—he 
could not believe that the orders given to 
the fleet were to do what could be done by 
way of intimidation, but not to strike—he 
could not believe that his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, 
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“ Willing to wound, but yet afraid to strike,” 


sent the British fleet merely to intimidate 
the king of Holland. He knew the un- 
conquerable firmness of the monarch of 
whom he spoke. against that which was at- 
tempted, when the arts of diplomacy had 
failed, notwithstanding the skill of the noble 
Lord in putting them in motion—he knew 
how little likely it was that any attempt at 
intimidation would induce that heroic mo- 
narch to depart from any one point which 
he was justly entitled to abide by. It may 
have been thought, that to France and 
England united, the conquest of Holland 
would have been the affair of a few wecks, 
accomplished by a very small loan, and a 
very trifling addition of taxation. But did 
they take into the account the indomitable 
spirit and resolution with which the Dutch 
nation and the race of Nassau had always 
maintained their rights ; a firmness to which 
the liberties of England were indebted in 
a greater degree than those of Holland? 
Did any man in this country believe that 
the spectacle which would have been offered 
to Europe, of Holland contending against 
France and England—against the faithless 
ally and open enemy, assisted by revolted 
subjects—would not have been one which 
would have called Austria, Russia, and the 
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German Powers to her assistance? No 
man could believe that it would not have 
been a spectacle of this stirring description ; 
and he was certain that his right hon. 
friend, the first Lord of the Admiralty, 
not now in his place, must have made up 
his mind to the necessary issue of sending 
an armament to threaten and insult the 
ports of Holland, or the Dutch fleet in 
the Scheldt ; and must have calculated the 
probability of lighting up a war in Europe 
as extensive as any in which its various 
Powers had ever been engaged, and as 
likely to increase the debts of the country 
as any war that was ever entered into for 
alleged “ boroughmongering purposes.” 
He ought, perhaps, to apologise to the 
House for entering into these topics; but 
he owed no apology to the noble Lord op-< 
posite. All he had done had been to en- 
deavour to dispel the illusions which had 
gone abroad with respect to the savings it 
was in the power of any Government to 
effect with a House of Parliament Reform- 
ed or Unreformed. He had tried to urge 
upon Ministers, as they valued their per- 
manent popularity, and the true interests 
of the country, boldly to come forward and 
state, that it was a delusion to expect that 
any such reduction of our expenditure 
could at present be made as should give 
relief to the people. By pursuing such a 
course they might sacrifice temporary popu- 
larity, but they were sure of establishing 
their permanent reputation, and securing 
the welfare of the country. The support 
they now received from the people, on fal- 
lacious grounds, must end in that result 
which all Macchiavelian policy carried with 
it—popular odium. The idol of popular 
favour to-day would be its victim to-mor- 
row. ‘Those whose power now rested un- 
deservedly and fallaciously on popular 
favour, would, in the long run, be the 
objects of popular hatred, as complete as 
their own elevation had been unjust. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson agreed with the 
hon. Gentleman only in the concluding 
part of the speech he had just delivered, 
namely, that the greater part of that speech 
was not addressed to the question of finanee 
before the House, but to the foreign politics 
of the Government and to Reform, with 
which the question had little, properly 
speaking, to do. He should not follow 
that hon. Member in his observations 
made on the subject of Reform, but with 
respect to those upon finance he must say, 
that the hon, Gentleman on this occasion 
seemed to have forgotten his favourite theory 
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of not relying upon figures, and to have de- 
pended on them mainly for his statements. 
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It must not, however, be supposed, that he: 


was at all displeased with this change in 
the hon. Gentleman’s mode of argument— 
on the contrary, he had always recom- 
mended the hon. Gentleman to have re- 
course to the aid of figures upon matters of 
finance, because such matters were usually 
best discussed by their aid, but then he 
wished also, that the figures stated should be 
correct, and correctly quoted, otherwise he 
must dispute the statement made upon their 
authority. The hon. Gentleman had a 
singular mode of comparison to decide on 
the merits of a Tory anda Whig Adminis- 
tration. When he met with an item in 
which the present expenditure was greater 
than under the Tories, he laid great stress 
upon it ; when he came to a case in which 
the expenditure was less; he made light of 
it, exclaiming, it must be a set off of some 
kind or other. The hon. Gentleman had 
objected to the increase in the expenditure 
of the army; if that expenditure was not 
justified, why had not the hon. Member been 
in his place to oppose the estimates when 
they were moved? The hon. Gentleman 
also objected to the increase of thenavy ; why 
had he not done that at the proper time? [ Mr. 
Attwood: 1 made no objections to them]. 
No, not directly ; the hon. Gentleman had 
only contrasted the expenses of a borough- 
mongering Tory Administration, and a 
Reforming Whig Administration, for the 
purpose of shewing the former in a favour- 
able light. But if the hon. Gentleman 
did not dislike the increase in the army, 
why reproach the Minister with having 
effected it? He should either have resisted 
the increase, or, if he approved of it, he 
should not now attack the Ministers. He 
was notsurprised at the hon. Gentleman not 
liking figures. He said, that the Miscel- 
laneous Estimates had been increased, but 
he had not gone into them to shew that 
his assertion was well founded. The hon. 
Member had never once alluded to the im- 
portant circumstance, that nearly a half a 
million of money had been carried from the 
head of ,the Civil List to be placed under 
the head of Miscellaneous Expenditure. 
That was, in the hon. Member’s opinion, a 
trifling circumstance, which might not im- 
properly be overlooked, asit weighed nothing 
inargument. The hon. Gentleman carried 
his love of his own figures and his dis- 
regard of his opponents so far, that he 
listened not to the calculations he under- 
took to refute. Then the hon. Gentle- 
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man accused his noble friend of having 
forgotten the candle duty in his statement. 
Why, in the statement alluded to, his noble 
friend had debited himself with 400,000/. 
on account of the candle duty which had 
been taken off. The hon. Gentleman 
threw out of his view any future diminution 
of expenditure, though his noble friend 
stated that the estimates would shew a 
decrease. The estimates, instead of justify- 
ing the assertions of the hon. Gentleman, 
would shew that a large saving had been 
effected, and that a surplus would be left 
by means of those savings. But when 
the hon. Gentleman accused them of 
want of economy, how did he settle the 
account with his friends, the right hon. 
Gentlemen below him? If economy had 
not been sufficiently practised, whose fault 
was it? He would not generally go over 
the state of the country when the late . 
Administration quitted office, nor would he 
speak of the increase of the military force 
having been rendered necessary by the con- 
duct of their predecessors, nor would he 
say what the Government had been obliged 
to do in consequence of the extravagance 
and carelessness manifest in the expenditure 
of the Government that had preceded them. 
He would not ask, what had been the ex- 
penditure they found the Government en- 
gaged in with respect to the building of 
Palaces, which it was yet doubtful whether 
it would not be better to pull down than 
complete. He would not advert to the ex- 
travagance to which the former Government 
had become a party in such cases as that of 
the Rideau Canal; but he had a right to 
say, that a large proportion, if not the 
whole of the deficiency, of which so much 
had been said, would not have existed but for 
claims of the description to which he had re- 
ferred. He, therefore, would recommend 
the hon. Gentleman, the next time he 
entered into details of figures, not to omit 
the sums he ought to add, and not to leave 
out these he ought to substract. By doing 
that, undoubtedly, a favourable balance 
might always be obtained, but he must 
carefully exclude every person from ex- 
amining his calculations. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had set the hon. Gen- 
tleman the example of making these charges 
against the present Government. That 
right hon. Gentleman had stated, with an 
air of absolute horror, that, for the first 
time in the history of this country, [Mr. 
Goulburn dissented ]—he wished not to 
misrepresent the right hon. Gentleman ; 
perhaps, he said it was the first time for 
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several years past—he had observed a de-{ ceeded that supposed to be appropriated by the 
ficiency in the public revenue—the first | Sinking Fund for the reduction of the Pub- 
time for years past that he had seen the ex-| lic Debt. In 1827, it was 6,603,000/. ; in 


penditure exceeding the revenue. The | 1828, it had fallen to 959,000/. ; in 1829, 
House should soon see whether that asser-| it had fallen to 807,000/.; and in 1830, he 
tion was correct. He had at first felt) would do the right hon. Gentleman the 
surprised at that assertion, but he after- justice to say, that there was a balance of 
wards doubted whether he ought to be 978,000/. the other way. The statement 
surprised at anything which fell from the | he had just read proved, however, that 
right hon. Gentleman, when he heard him deficiencies in the public revenue, as com- 
sneer at the noble Earl at the head of the pared with the public expenditure, were 
Administration for distributing Govern- | not quite so new as the right hon. Gentle- 
ment patronage among the members of his man had seemed to imagine. But if that 
family. He had heard an imputation of statement did not satisfy the right hon. 
that kind before, but he treated it with Gentleman, he would quote the words of the 
scorn, because the character of his noble right hon. member for Harwich, in his evi- 
friend stood too high to be reached by such , dence before the Finance Committee. That 
attacks; but when the right hon. Gentle- | right hon. Member had said, “ The sum pay- 
man spoke as he had done of the noble able for Life Annuities should be added to 
Earl at the head of the Government—of| the 49,750,000/., before the balance was 
that noble Earl’s desire to provide his rela-| struck, and that would give a total 
tions with places—when he spoke in that | of 50,368,000/., leaving a deficiency of 
manner, did he forget, that when he wasa/| 127,000. upon the whole expenditure.” 
Memberof the last Administration, heendea- | What was done with the right hon. Gen- 
voured, but just before that Administration | tleman’s indignation in those years, he 
quitted office, to quarter on the Pension| did not know, but certainly the House 
List of this country the sons of two Cabinet | never heard of it. He deplored the de- 
Ministers? To be sure the attempt was| ficiency in the revenue of this year; but 
defeated ; but the defeat was owing to the | such a deficiency was not unheard of in 
House of Commons, not to the forbearance | the history of this country: and the dif- 
of the right hon. Gentleman. He should | ference between the present and the former 
now refer to the other charge of the right | state of things was, that there was now 
hon. Gentleman—as to the deficiency of the no concealment. The accounts were now 








public revenue. When the right hon. | 
Gentleman spoke in terms of such horror 
of the deficiency, he must have known that | 
deficiencies of a greater extent had not | 
been unknown in the late and flourishing | 
times of a Tory Administration (cheers). | 
He did not know whether the cheers of | 
the right hon. Gentleman indicated his | 
assent or dissent, but the proof of the fact | 
was easy. He could take any year from | 
1823. He would not go further back, | 
but would begin from that year, because it | 
was to be recollected, that the Parliament | 
had then pledged itself, by a distinct Reso- | 
lution, that there should be an efficient | 
Sinking Fund of 5,000,000/., which might | 
be considered as a portion of the public ex- | 
penditure. He should not take it as a/| 
portion of the public expenditure, and yet | 
there would be found to be a deficiency. | 
The deficiency in the account of 1823, | 
including the advance for naval pur-| 
poses, was 2,994,000/.; in 1824, the de. | 
ficiency was 1,007,000/.; in 1825, it was | 
2,125,000/. ; in 1826, 6,747,000/. To that | 
sum he particularly wished to call the 
attention of the House, as the amount ex- 





stated plainly and fairly ; there was an end 
to mystification and humbug: every thing 
was plainly and fairly put before the public ; 
and the desire of the present Government 
was, that the people should be acquainted 
with the real state of the public finances. 
The present Ministers did not borrow 
money, that they might use it in appearing 
to pay off a part of the National Debt ; 
they did not take money, borrowed from the 
Bank, and secured at a heavy interest, 
upon what were called Long Annuities, 
and then put it down in their accounts as 
part of the income received, and applicable 
to the discharge of debts and expenses ; 
they did not attempt any mystification ; 
they desired that ‘every thing should be 
plain and intelligible, and they were will- 
ing to abide by the result. But, the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to think great 
credit was due to him for having left so 
flourishing a Treasury. Was the Exche- 
quer so full? Were the finances so flourish- 
ing? If the right hon. Gentleman had 
had to make a_ financial statement in 


| February last, how would he have stood ? 


The right hon. Gentleman had admitted, 
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indéed, what he could not deny, that, 
not having taken off the taxes on beer, 
on cider, and on leather, till late in the 
year 1830, the excess of revenue of that 
year could not be taken as evidence of what 
would have been its condition in 1831. 
But he had touched this point most deli- 
cately, and had acted prudently ; for what 
was the fact? Why, as had been shewn 
by his noble friend, instead of a surplus, 
he would actually have left a deficiency of 
211,000/. It might have been diminished, 
by the increased productiveness of remain- 
ing taxes, but for that his noble friend had 
an equal claim. But if such was the con- 
dition of the finances when the right hon. 
Gentleman left the Exchequer, upon what 
grounds was he entitled to pour forth his 
unmitigated censure on his noble friend’s 
operations? The right hon. Gentleman had 
talked of the miscalculations of his noble 
friend. Let him ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether miscalculation had not some- 
times happened to the right hon.Gentleman? 
In the middle of the year 1830, did not 
the right hon. Gentleman come down to 
that House, and say, that he expected 
400,000/. from an increase of the con- 
sumption of spirits? Had not the right 
hon. Gentleman made some miscalculation 
on that point? There had been a defi- 
ciency of no less than 100,000/. instead of 
there being a gain of 400,000/. But if 
there was a deficiency, which he lamented, 
though he did not think it a matter of such 
despondency ; how, he would ask, did it 
arise? Was it from a diminution of our 
resources, a falling off in the produce of 
taxation ; was it caused by unworthy ex- 
travagance, or lavish expenditure? No 
such thing. If it had been, it might have 
been a matter of deep regret. It was occa- 
sioned neither by unworthy extravagance, 
nor by diminished resources, but the Govern- 
ment abstaining from demanding so much 
from the people. It was not money wasted, 
nor money lost. It remained in the pockets 
of the people, to be drawn thence if the 
necessities of the State should require it. 
Perhaps, however, it would have been more 
gratifying to the right hon. Gentleman had 
there been a surplus, even though that 
surplus had been wrung from the people 
by a larger and heavier taxation. He was 
happy to say, that it remained in their 
pockets, there to fructify by use, to stimu- 
late the efforts of their industry, and to 
add to the resources of the State. He 
asked those who smiled at that statement, 
where would have been the benefit to have 
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extracted that money from the pockets of 
the people, with the mere view of making 
a surplus, instead of allowing a deficiency ? 
Perhaps it might be said, that public credit 
had suffered by the deficiency. He was 
aware of that argument, and he was aware 
that, generally speaking, it was the duty of 
the Government to take care that there 
should be in the Treasury a sufficient sum 
to meet the public charges. But in this 
instance he was happy to be able to assert, 
most positively, that public credit had not 
suffered in the least degree. There had 
been no indication in the publie funds that, 
by this deficiency of 600,000/., public 
credit had suffered. But supposing the 
noble Lord had had the  prescience 
which the right hon. Gentleman assumed 
to possess, would he have been justified in 
refusing to the people the promised benefit 
of the reduction of the coal duties and of 
the duties on cotton? He asked those 
Gentlemen who represented that part of 
the country, which has received so much 
benefit from the repeal of the duty on coals 
—he asked those who represented districts 
along the coast which paid that tax— 
whether their constituents would willingly 
have seen his noble friend re-impose that 
tax? He asked the hon. member for Lan- 
cashire, whether the manufacturers of 
printed cottons would willingly have seen 
the duty re-imposed upon their manufacture 
when they had found that its repeal oper- 
ated so admirably, giving their manufacture 
an impetus which the peculiar state of the 
north of Europe rendered necessary ? Had 
they been asked those questions, they would 
have said, “ Do not disappoint the hopes of 
our constituents till you have seen whether, 
according to your own system, an increase 
of consumption does not benefit you, and 
your new duties, and your savings yield 
you sufficient to enable you to dispense 
with these burthensome taxes.” His noble 
friend anticipated that answer, and acted 
accordingly. Then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had talked of the frequent changes 
made by the present Government in the 
taxes they had determined to retain or to 
remove, and he accused them of blunders. 
What! had the right hon. Gentleman made 
no blunders? Had the right hon. Gentle- 
man forgotten the year 1830—had he not 
then changed the duties on spirits no less 
than three times? Had he not, in like 
manner, changed the duties on rum and 
sugar?—had he forgotten that Sugar Bill 
which was universally, and not inaptly, 


designated by the appellation of “ the 
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Unintelligible Sugar Bill?” He did not 
say these things in the way of blame to the 
right hon. Gentleman, any more than what 
the right hon. Gentleman had said had 
been uttered in blame of the noble Lord. 
The right hon. Gentleman had talked of 
consistency. What was the conduct of the 
late Opposition and of the present Opposi- 
tion upon this question of inconsistency ? 
It had been the duty of the present Minis- 
try to defend, in office, the system of free 
trade,lwhich they had advocated before they 
came into office, and they had done so con- 
sistently. When the late Ministers had 
taken the initiative in the introduction of 
measures of free trade, the late Opposition 
had supported them in it; but what did 
he find now—did they receive support 
from the present Opposition in pursuing 
those very measures which the present 
Opposition, when in office, had commenced ? 
Were there no party motives which influ- 
enced their conduct? Was there no going 
away when consistency required that they 
should stay and support their formerly 
declared opinions? He alluded to the 
questions that had lately been brought 
before them. He did not allude to the 
timber question, for they had been told 
that it was possible to wipe off the difficulty 
with respect to that question by the some- 
what nice difference between a financial 
and a commercial measure. But that was 
not the case with the glove trade, nor with 
the silk trade. On those questions, the 
same principles, if not the same measures, 
were pursued ; at least measures founded 
on the same principles as those which had 
before been adopted by the late Ministry, 
came into discussion, and, strange to say, 
the authors of those measures—those who 
had been too happy when his right hon. 
friend, the late Mr. Huskisson, brought 
the questions before the House, to unite 
with, to follow in his train—with him 


‘¢ To share the triumph, and partake the gale,” 


immediately that the present Ministers 
endeavoured to follow up his plans and sup- 
port his system, held back and tried to 
deprive them of the honour and triumph 
which they had justly earned a right to 
share. He did not blame the right hon. 
Gentleman for this. No doubt the right 
hon. Gentleman had good and weighty 
reasons for doing so, and likewise for op- 
posing him, when it fell to his duty to in- 
troduce the Sugar Bill. There was no 
change in the principle of the Bill. He 
repeated it, there was no change in the 
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principle of the Bill, and he challenged any 
one to shew that there was any change 
whatever in it. But if it was insisted 
that there was any change in one bill, or 
any measure (which he denied), there could 
not be a change in all, yet the conduct of 
the Opposition had been the same with 
respect to the Sugar Bill—to the Timber 
question—to the Duty on Gloves—and 
yet, on all these he had met with exactly 
the same results, and the same admirable 
proofs of consistency in the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. Of course he should 
not impute to them unworthy motives for 
such conduct ; but he should do all that he 
was permitted to do; he should express 
his doubts of the consistency of their opin- 
ions, and of the value of their authority. 
A man might change his opinion, from 
further examination of a great subject, but 
if he changed it under particular circum- 
stances, he ceased to be an authority on 
such subjects. He had said so much on 
this subject, in reply to the observations 
that had been made on the statement of his 
noble friend, a statement which would, he 
was sure, be found quite satisfactory to the 
country. The public would do justice to 
the purity of his intentions, and to the 
manliness and candour of his statements. 
His predictions would be received in the 
spirit in which they had been made, and 
the noble Lord would be able to make up 
the present deficiency, and yet to preserve 
himself from the necessity of imposing 
fresh burthens on the people. 

Mr. Dawson spoke to the following ef- 
fect: I must say, Sir, that I have seldom 
heard a speech more full of inconsistencies 
—that more diverged from the subject 
under consideration, or that was more full 
of wandering statements, than that which 
the right hon. Gentleman has just deli- 
vered. When I heard the eloquent speech 
of my right hon. friend (Mr. Goulburn), 
and heard the answer attempted to be given 
to it by the noble Lord, however great was 
the respect I felt for the noble Lord, I could 
not but pity the figure which the noble 
Lord made. It was visible to the House 
that the noble Lord felt he could not an- 
swer the eloquent speech (a more eloquent 
speech I hardly ever heard), and, therefore, 
he did not make the attempt. He avoided 
the attack, to which he felt he could give no 
answer, and contented himself with making 
an appeal to the House on his motives, and 
on the honesty of his intentions. The noble 
Lord frequently makes appeals of this sort, 
and they seldom fail of producing a consi< 
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derable effect. But these appeals, from the 
common sense of the House to his honesty, 
must at last fail him ; and he will find that 
to be the case, when, perhaps; he least ex- 
pects it. I do not doubt his honesty, but 
I doubt his capacity for business; and I 
think that the proof of that incapacity has 
been much increased by the noble Lord’s 
statement of this evening. The right hon. 
Gentleman, however, has taken a different 
course; for, feeling the impossibility of 
defending the measures of the noble Lord 
by argument, he has carried the war into 
the enemy’s camp, and accused us, who sit 
on this side of the House, of inconsistency ; 
but in taking this course, it seems to me 
that he quite forgot that many of those who 
now have seats in the Cabinet were actually 
Members of the then Cabinet which had 
the conduct of these. very measures. When, 
therefore, the right hon. Gentleman ac- 
cuses us of waste with respect to the ex- 
penditure of Buckingham Palace, his cen- 
sure does not fall on my right hon. friend, 
but on Lord Goderich, who was at that 
time Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
who is now a Member of the Cabinet 
with which the right hon.Gentleman is con- 
nected. But I can, in a great measure, 
understand the uneasiness which the right 
hon. Gentleman has shown; I can under- 
stand the sympathy which he has expressed 
for the distress of the noble Lord, I can 
imagine why he feels hurt by the expres- 
sions of ridicule which have been thrown 
by my right hon. friend on the first and 
second budgets of the noble Lord; and 
God knows, that however strong those ex- 
pressions may be, they fall far short of 
the real merits of the subject. 1 say, that 
if the right hon. Gentleman has felt annoyed 
by these expressions, I can account for it ; 
for, if report speaks true, he himself was 
the real parent—the too lately proclaimed 
father—of those unfortunate budgets. It 
is, therefore, no matter of surprise to me 
that the right hon. Gentleman should have 
shown such a feeling on the subject. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in expressing that 
feeling, took occasion to enter upon a tirade 
against my right hon. friend, and accused 
him of having dealt in great looseness of 
figures. Now, I think that I shall be able 
to show that this attack on my right hon. 
friend is altogether unfounded. The broad 
statement on which my right hon. friend 
went was, that the Estimates of 1831 were 
greater in amount than the Estimates of 
1830. In proof of this statement he went 
through those Estimates item by item. He 
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showed that the Navy Estimates were 
greater, and the Military Estimates were 
greater; the Ordnance, I believe, were 
smaller. But the grand effect of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s indignation rested on the 
Miscellaneous Estimates; and because my 
right hon. friend did not at the moment hap- 
pen to recollect the particular circumstances 
connected with those Estimates, the hon. 
Gentleman indulged in all_ the powers of 
ridicule that he was able to muster on the 
occasion. The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, must have known, that, in thus 
directing his argument, he was resorting 
to a mere subterfuge, for the purpose of 
diverting the attention of the House from 
the real fact, that the Estimates of the pre- 
sent Whig Government were in fact larger 
than those of the previous Tory Govern- 
ment in 1830. I believe that the right 
hon. Gentleman cannot deny that this is 
the case by something between 300,000/. 
and 400,000/. The right hon. Gentleman 
then went on to load the Members on this 
side of the House with abuse, for the man- 
ner in which they had conducted their 
patronage when they were in office; and 
he taunted them with having, as the last 
act of their Government, proposed the 
giving retiring pensions to two sons of 
Cabinet Ministers. But does the right hon. 
Gentleman forget the attempt that has 
been made, within the last year, to palm a 
much grosser scheme of patronage on the 
public under the pretence of saving and re- 
formation? It was only the other day that 
a bill was introduced to this House (and 
which bill is now actually on the table of 
the House), which purposes to give a salary 
of 2,000/. a-year to Mr. Abercrombie, as a 
superannuation allowance for having been 
a Judge in one of the Courts of Scotland. 
And for what was this 2,000. a-year to be 
given? For having performed eighteen 
months’ duty. After this job was stopped 
last year by the prorogation of Parliament 
—after it had been shown that Mr. Aber- 
crombie might be more judiciously provided 
for by making him Chief Commissioner in 
the Bankruptcy Court of England, care has 
actually been taken to fill up that very of- 
fice, so that now, on the renewal of the 
bill, the proposition suggested last year 
can no longer be followed up by this House, 
which, I have no doubt, would have been 
the case, had the office remained open. 
After this, I ask whether the superannua- 
tion allowances to which the right hon. 
Gentleman alluded are to be compared to 
this job, which has been got up under the 
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sanction ofthe present Government? Surely 
they sink into insignificance when put in 
comparison with such a job as that which 
J have just described. Let me also ask in 
this place, whether the Bankruptey Court 
itself is so deserving of the wonderful praise 
that some would bestow on it? Is there 
nothing like partiality shown in that Court? 
However, I will not on this occasion, say 
more upon this subject, as not many weeks 
can elapse before the House will have an 
opportunity of forming its judgment upon 
it. Neither will I go through all the topics 
that have been urged by the right hon. 
Gentleman, believing that I have said 
enough to show, that, however deserving 
of reprehension the late Government may 
have been,they have been most religiously fol- 
lowed in all that they can be accused of 
having done of evil by the present Govern- 
ment. There is one point, however, in the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, on 
which I must enlarge somewhat more fully. 
I allude to the statement that he has made 
with respect to surplus. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in a most sweeping manner, 
declared, that there had been no surplus 
since the year 1823; and made this state- 
ment on the strength of some figures that 
he brought down with him. But | beg to 
observe, that none of these figures are be- 
fore the House; they proceed from a mere 
private calculation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ; and can, therefore, only be taken 
quantum valeat. But, if a regular return 
on this subject were called for, I am sure 
that the calculation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would prove to be totally unfound- 
ed. But as the case stands already, there 
is a paper on the table of the House, signed 
“ Thomas Spring Rice,” and dated on the 
15th December, 1831, and from that very 
document it appears that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement is altogether incor- 
rect. Now, of course, I do not undertake 
to answer for the accuracy of the hon. 
member for Limerick’s statement; but, as 
we are arguing on the figures of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I have, at all events, a 
right to set the one statement against the 
other. I will state from that paper the 
whole of the income and the whole of the 
expenditure of the country, from the vear 
1827 to the year 1830. In the year 1827, 
the income was 55,285,626/., and the ex- 
penditure 55,734,000/, So far, then, the 
right hon. Gentleman is right. There is a 
deficiency in that year. But, then, please 
to observe, that the Government was in the 
hands of the late Mr. Canning and of the 
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noble Lord (Palmerston) opposite; and, 
therefore, whatever deficiency there may 
have been that year, the right hon. Gentle- 
man must settle the matter with the noble 
Foreign Secretary, who sits next him. But 
I very well remember that Mr. Canning 
fully explained at the time the deficiency 
to the House, and, unlike the noble Lord, 
came down before hand, and told the House 
that there would be a deficiency. It is, 
however, to the years 1828, 1829, and 
1830, that I shall more particularly allude, 
because those were the years that my right 
hon. friend was Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and that I had the honour of holding 
an office under him, for which reason I feel 
a peculiar interest in those years, and really 
believe that I shall be able to show, that so 
far from any deficiency, there was a consi- 
derable surplus. In the year 1828, the 
income was 57,485,000/., and the expendi- 
ture 54,836,000/., making a surplus of 
2,648,000/. In the year 1829, the income 
was 55,824,000/. and the expenditure 
54,348,000/.,makinga surplus of 1,475,000/. 
Inthe year 1830, the income was 54,840,000/ 
and the expenditure 53,011,000/., giving 
a surplus of 1,828,000 After having 
made these statements, I think that I may 
very well place this signed paper by the 
side of the right hon. Gentleman’s private 
calculations, and leave the two to speak for 
themselves. As the right hon. Gentleman 
has told the House what has been done 
since the present Government came into 
office, I will tell him what was done before 
that event took place. Between the years, 
1828 and 1830, inclusive, a reduction was 
effected in the Estimates of 2,096,0001.; 
at the same time a reduction of the interest 
of the debt was also effected—725,000/. on 
the Funded Debt, and 128,000/. on the 
Unfunded ; in addition to this, there was a 
reduction of taxes to the amount of 
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leather, and other smaller burdens; and, 
notwithstanding these reductions in the 
Estimates, the National Debt, and the 
taxes, my righthon. friend was lucky enough 
and skilful enough to leave, according to 
the paper which J have just quoted, a sur- 
plus of 1,800,0007. And now, what is the 
condition of the year 1831? The Esti- 
mates have been increased by three or four 
millions. Of the taxes, some certainly have 
been reduced, but then others have been 
increased ; and so unskilfully have the two 
been blended together, that it is impossible 
to state whether they are productive or un- 
productive. As to surplus, I think that 
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the statement of the noble Lord may teach 
the House and the country that no such 
thing is likely to result from his way of 
managing matters; and, in fact, on the 
face of that very statement, it appears, that 
there is no reduction of the debt—that there 
is no surplus revenne; but that, on the 
contrary, there is a gross deficiency of 
700,000/. And this, in a very few words, 
is the contrast between the financial opera- 
tions of the two Governments. But the 
real question, after all, that is now before 
the House is not the comparative merits of 
the two Administrations; the question 
that we have now to consider is, what is 
the reason of the defalcation in the revenue, 
and the total disappointment that has taken 
place in all the calculations of the noble 
Lord? My right hon. friend has referred 
to the speech of the noble Earl at the head 
of his Majesty’s Government ; and, in like 
manner, I could read to the House the 
speech of the noble Lord on a similar oc- 
casion, and which contains language quite 
as strong as that of the noble,Earl. ‘The 
speech of the noble Lord, which was made 
after three quarters of the year were over, 
spoke with the greatest confidence of the 
calculations he was putting forth. And 
yet, with all this strong language, all the 
predictions of the noble. Lord were falsified 
—and all his most sanguine anticipations 
were disappointed: for which reason I ask 
those hon, Gentlemen who are so fond of 
cheering all that falls from the other side 
of the House, whether we must not pro- 
nounce that the noble Lord’s confidence 
was without caution—whether his boldness 
was not without judgment—and whether 
his assurances were not without reasonable 
foundation? To shew how ignorant the 
noble Lord is of the details of office, it is 
only necessary to refer to his speech. It is 
only necessary to recur to that to shew that 
he was wrong in his calculations of both 
income and expenditure. According to the 
statement which he put forth on the 3rd of 
October, he set the amount of Customs at 
16,750,000/., which, in the end, only pro- 
duced 16,568,0002, being a deficicncy of 
233,7001. The Escie was stated at 
16,800,000/., but its produce was only 
16,303,000/., being a deficiency of 496,0004. 
In the Stamps, for a wonder, the noble Lord 
was right, he having set the amount at 
6,850,000/, and the produce being 6, 947 0001 
giving an overplus of 97,830/., in favour 
of the noble Lord. In the Post-office he 
was also right, the amount being stated at 
1,500, oool., and producing 1, 5530 ,0001., 
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leaving 30,000/. overplus. But in the As- 
sessed Taxes, again, he was wrong, for he 
placed the amount at 5,000,000/., while 
the produce was only 4,864,000/., giving 
a balance of 135,000. against the noble 
Lord. The miscellaneous sources of in- 
come were equally incorrect, for they were 
placed at 550,000/., and produced only 
262,000/., giving a result of 87,0001. contra. 
The total result of all which was, that 
while the noble Lord anticipated a revenue 
of 47,250,000/., the actual produce only 
amounted to 46,434,0001., from which it 
appeared, that although the noble Lord had 
the advantage of making his calculations as 
late as October, the balance was 825,000/. 
less than he had anticipated. Nor had the 
noble Lord any right to allege the varia- 
tion of contingencies as an excuse; for, 
having had the advantage of consulting all 
the officers of the Treasury on the subject, 
the result proved either gross incapacity or 
gross neglect in the formation of the calcu- 
lations. But having thus shown how the 
noble Lord erred in his anticipation of the 
revenue, J now come to point out the blun- 
ders in his calculation of the expenditure. 
The noble Lord set the amount of the ex- 
penditure at 46,7506,000/., but it afterwards 
turned out that the actual expenditure was 
47,123,000/. ; so that here again there was 
a mistake of 367,000/.; and by putting the 
two errors together—that in the revenue, 
and that in the expenditure—there was no 
less a mistake than 1,200,000/. in the cal- 
culations of the noble Lord for that year. 
Again, I say, the noble Lord must not shift 
the blame of this from his own shoulders 
to those of the Excise and Custom Offices, 
Lord Alihorp: I do not blame them : 
Mr. Dawson: The noble Lord says, that 
he does not blame others; and I say that 
I think the blame rests on him; and I fur- 
ther say, that these are the real points that 
call for answer, and to which the right hon. 
Gentleman has attempted to give no answer 
whatever. It is no answer for us to sit 
and hear the right hon. Gentleman declaim 
against my right hon. friend on the sub- 
The result of the 
endeavours of my right hon. friend was to 
put the finances of the country in a flou- 
rishing condition; but the result of the 
endeavours of the noble Lord has been to 
put them in a most deplorable state, to 
which may be added his futile attempt to 
mystify them at the same time. I say that 
there has been an attempt at mystification, 
because he has endeavoured to call away 
the attention of the House from the defi- 
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ciency of 750,000I. this year, by talking of 
his anticipation of a surplus revenue for 
the next year. But thus early, I beg to 
enter my caveat against the calculations of 
the noble Lord. The gist of those calcu- 
lations seems to be, that he has an ex- 
pectancy of 1,300,000/. as a set-off against 
the present losses; but unless the House 
can make up its mind to have a very good 
opinion of the noble Lord’s financial skill, 
I think that it will be much safer for it to 
come at once to the conclusion, that the ex- 
pectancy thus set forth is worth nothing at 
all. Another point to which there has 
been no answer given, is the charge, that 
this subject had never been properly brought 
before the House of Commons until it was 
forced forward by the Gentlemen who sit 
on this side of the House. But it is ob- 
servable, that whenever the Government 
wishes to get rid of any unpleasant respon- 
sibility (in illustration of which, I may 
particularly cite the case of the Committee 
on the Civil List), they always cloak their 
dread of the danger under the pretence of 
coming to the House for advice. But, in 
my opinion, the duty of a Government is 
to come down to this House with their 
own plan. So, likewise, in the case of the 
salaries of civil officers, and in that of the 
tithes of Ireland, the same unwillingness 
of responsibility has been evinced; and the 
same call for assistance has been made upon 
this House. But while this line of con- 
duct has been pursued in these instances, 
they have been ready enough in others to 
act for themselves: witness the little re- 
luctance they displayed in saddling on the 
people of this country the payment of five 
millions anda half when it was to serve as 
a bribe to a foreign prince to accede to the 
object that they had in view. The House 
has now been sitting for three weeks, and 
not one word had it, previously to this even- 
ing, heard respecting the state of the 
finances of the country; and it is only in 
consequence of their having been forced by 
my right hon. friend to enter into the 
subject, that we now have it before the 
House ; from which I think it appears that 
these Whig Ministers, who make a pre- 
tence of applying to Parliament on every 
subject, are in fact the most unconstitu- 
tional Ministers that ever held the reins of 
Government in this country. When they 
have a popular vote to catch, or a little 
show to make or boast of, they find it con- 
venient to come to Parliament; but when 
the matter is a real subject of difficulty, 
they keep away altogether. They are 
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afraid to meet the discussions of this 
House ; and the proceedings of this even- 
ing form one of those instances in which 
the Government has shrunk from the fair 
and proper responsibility of debate. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that he would not 
have obtruded himself on the attention of 
the House if it had not been for some ob- 
servations which fell from his right hon. 
friend who had last addressed it. He should 
endeavour to reply to those observations 
with as much brevity as possible, and he 
therefore hoped for all the indulgence 
which might fairly be expected for an 
individual so little calculated to command 
attention. He should not permit any of 
those little conciliatory words, which his 
right hon. friend knew so well how to em- 
body in a parenthesis, to seduce him to in- 
dulge in personal observation, unsuited to 
the gravity and importance of the subject. 
He was well aware of the kindness of his 
right hon. friend’s disposition ; but it did 
so happen that, to his right hon. friend the 
description was peculiarly applicable of 
being “ the best-natured man, with the 
worst-natured muse.” He should not be 
seduced, however, by what had fallen from 
his right hon. friend, to follow his example. 
At the close of his speech, his right hon. 
friend had been guilty of the most mar- 
vellous inconsistency. He had charged the 
present Government with shrinking from 
the responsibility which belonged to a 
Government, and throwing that responsi- 
bility on Parliament; and, at the same 
moment, and in the same breath, he charged 
the Government with an undue apprehen- 
sion of discussions in that House. All he 
asked, on the part of the present Govern- 
ment, was, to compare their acts with those 
of former Governments, and from that 
comparison, to judge whether there had 
been a greater disposition on their parts to 
shrink from responsibility. His right hon. 
friend had alluded to the course taken by 
Government with respect to the salaries of 
the officers of the Crown. Now, he put it 
to the House, whether that was not a pecu- 
liar case? The Ministers of the Crown 
were ready to take upon themselves the 
responsibility of recommending reductions 
in other instances, but, with respect to 
themselves, and their own salaries, they 
referred the matter to the Representatives of 
the people, and, having granted that com- 
mittee of inquiry long sought for in vain 
under former Administrations, they pledged 
themselves to carry into effect whatever 
reductions that Committee recommended. 
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The fact was, that the Treasury had car- 
ried into effect every economical recom- 
mendation with respect to the salaries of 
the officers of the Crown. As to the Civil 
List, the Ministers stood pledged to insti- 
tute an inquiry, and yet it was now made 
a charge against them that they had sub- 
mitted the Civil List to an inquiry up 
stairs. If they had declined doing so, he 
was satisfied that his right hon. friend 
would have been one of the first to say, 
“ When you were out of office, you asked 
for a Committee on the Civil List, and now 
you are in, you refuse to grant it.” In 
such a case his right hon. friend might 
justly have brought forward a charge of 
inconsistency and abandonment of prin- 
ciple against his Majesty’s Ministers. His 
right hon. friend, the Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade, had been charged with 
making a desultory speech ; but he begged 
to remind the House, that his right hon. 
friend’s speech was a reply to the speech 
of the hon. member for Boroughbridge, 
whose desultory remarks he was obliged to 
follow. It was not his right hon. friend 
(the Vice-President of the Board of Trade) 
who introduced the question of foreign po- 
litics into the discussion, though, when it 
was introduced, he was driven to the ne- 
cessity of replying. Neither had his noble 
friend (Lord Althorp), introduced the sub- 
ject, but, when it was brought forward and 
commented on by those at the other side, 
it necessarily compelled the Ministers to 
meet the charges that were advanced. The 
Protocols of the Conference of London, 
were first alluded to by the hon. member 
for Boroughbridge (Mr. Attwood), and 
that was the only issue of paper that he 
ever knew the hon. Gentleman to object 
to. What said the hon. Gentleman ?— 
“You inconsistent Whigs, look to the Esti- 
mates. Do they not show that you have 
abandoned all your economical principles?” 
The amount of the Estimates had been ob- 
jected to, not because it was wrong in itself, 
but because it was wrong in the parties who 
proposed it. It was the argumentum ad 
homines ; for it went to prove, that, even if 
the Estimates were good themselves, they 
were wrong when proposed by the present 
Ministry. The Estimates of 1831 were 
larger than those of the preceding year, he 
admitted ; but would any one say, that the 
condition of the country had been the same 
in 1831, and when the Estimates for the 
former year were framed? If the altered 
condition of the country was sufficient to 
justify the increase, no imputation of in- 
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consistency could be justly founded on that 
increase. In the months of November and 
December, in the year 1830, every one 
knew that, night after night, the Members 
of that House asked and obtained leave of 
absence from their parliamentary duties, 
in consequence of the disturbed state of the 
country. At that time an hon. friend of 
his considered the state of the country 
so distressing and so urgent that he had ob- 
served “the country may still be saved— 
but, if an effort be not promptly made, I 
tremble for the result, and great will be 
the responsibility of Ministers.” It ap- 
peared from the Journals of the House 
that, at that period, no fewer than forty-two 
Members applied for, and obtained, leave 
of absence from that House, in consequence 
of the disturbed state of their neighbour- 
hoods ; and he begged to ask whether there 
was any example in our times of a similar 
description? In such a case, no man would 
say, that the Government ought not to have 
provided for such an emergency, even at 
the expense of a considerable increase of 
the Estimates. He also put it to the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, whether the fo- 
reign relations of the country were placed 
on such a footing, during the last year, that 
the Government could have done otherwise 
than had been done with respect to the 
army and navy. The Estimates for the 
military and naval service had been aug- 
mented, not, he contended, for the purpose 
of “bullying” foreign powers. He had 
regretted to hear this word, and others 
equally objectionable, from Members on 
the other side. The House had heard it 
said, that the Government of England was 
disposed to “bully” other Governments ; 
and that a foreign Government had con- 
sented to be “bribed” by Great Britain ; 
and he must be allowed to say, that, in his 
opinion, those words were not decorous, 
whether applied to a foreign Government 
orto ourown. It would have been incon- 
sistent with the dignity and honour of this 
country not to have maintained the esta- 
blishments which had been maintained, 
which, he considered, a complete justifica- 
tion of his Majesty’s Government on that 
point. He would now apply himself to 
what had been said on the subject of the 
Miscellaneous Estimates, which was a branch 
of the expenditure with which he (Mr. 
Rice) was more particularly acquainted, and 
on which he thought he might add some- 
thing to the explanation given by his right 
hon. friend (Mr. P. Thomson). He could 
very soon give the House the real clue ta 
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the apparent increase in this branch of the 
public expenditure. When the present 
Government came into office, wherever they 
found a debt, the amount of which had 
been ascertained, instead of leaving the 
debt to be paid off hereafter, they had come 
forward, stated the whole case, and called 
upon the House to pay off the entire debt. 
He felt bound to state this, and to go alittle 
into detail, when the present Government 
was charged with having increased the debt 
on the miscellaneousestimates to the amount 
of 600,000/. In the first place, he begged 
to remind the House, thet the present Go- 
vernment had paid 336,750/. for the Rideau 
Canal; and, without taking upon himself 
to say whether the expense was right or 
wrong, it certainly was not an expense 
which originated with the present Govern- 
ment. The sum of 162,000/. was also ex- 
pended for the repairs and improvement of 
Windsor Castle and Buckingham House, 
and the sum of 438,000/. was paid for the 
charges of the Civil Government. The next 
item in the list was the expense of the 
Coronation ; and on this he wished to offer 
a few words in explanation. The House 
had confided 50,0007. to Ministers for de- 
fraying the expenses of the Coronation, 
being only one-fifth of the sum expended 
on a former occasion. Some hon. Gentle- 
men opposite were afraid that the smallness 
of the sum voted for the expenses of the 
Coronation might lead to the performance 
of the ceremonial in a manner unbecoming 
the dignity of the country, and unworthy 
of the illustrious personages who were more 
particularly engaged in it. Other hon. 
Members, who were professedly and sin- 
cerely economists considered the sum pro- 
posed by Ministers would be wholly insuf- 
ficient, and that it would have been more 
expedient, in the first instance, to propose 
a vote of credit fora larger amount. ‘Those 
who attended the Coronation, however, 
were aware that the ceremonial was, in all 
respects, worthy of the Sovereign, and the 
dignity of the country, and in no respect 
unbecoming to either. He had the plea- 
sure, however, to add, that, upon the sum 
voted, there had been a saving of 7,000/., 
the whole expenditure of the Coronation 
not having exceeded 43,000]. He had 
stated all this by way of parenthesis, but 
he hoped the House would not feel that it 
had been improperly introduced, inasmuch 
as the expense of the Coronation was one 
of the items in the Miscellaneous Estimates 
of the last year. In addition to the items 
he had already stated, there was a payment 
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for arrears of law charges in Ireland, 
amounting to 27,000/., and a sum of 
16,0007. paid as compensation to Messrs. 
Lecesne and Escoffery, which could not 
take place again. From this plain state- 
nient it fully appeared that whilst the Go- 
vernment was accused of increasing the 
Miscellaneous Estimates by a sum of 
600,000/., that 1,030,000/. was charged on 
those estimates which did not properly be- 
long to the ordinary expenditure, and with 
the greater part of which the present Go- 
vernment had nothing to do. The extrava- 
gance with which the present Government 
was charged was for the payment of debts 
contracted, not by Ministers, but by former 
Governments. All the items he had enu- 
merated were new or extraordinary charges, 
and, to make a fair comparison between the 
Miscellaneous Estimates of the present and 
of the last Government, this sum of 
1,030,000/. ought to be deducted, which 
would show, instead of an excess of 
600,0002. a diminution of 430,000/. on the 
Estimates of the present year. When Min- 
isters were charged with abandoning the 
principles of economy, it was only just that 
they should lay before the House an exact 
statement of what had been done in sup- 
port of those principles since they took 
office. Ministers owed this explana- 
tion to the country and to those who sup- 
ported them. It was only right that those 
who had constituents, when they returned 
to those constituents, should be able to 
answer the question, whether Ministers had 
been faithful to their pledges of economy. 
On this point, as on every other point in- 
volving the character of the present Min- 
istry, he must request hon. Members not 
to take the character of the Government 
from the statements of his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Dawson). His right hon. friend, he 
was coniident, would not willingly misre- 
present any thing; but there was a kind of 
prismatic mind which shed a variety of co- 
lours; and his right hon. friend saw the 
acts of the present Ministry in every colour 
but the true one. When he begged hon. 
Members not to be led away by the state- 
ment of his right hon. friend, he did not 
arrogate to himself any power of swaying 
their opinions. All he asked of hon. Mem- 
bers was, that they would use their own 
eyes and ears, and judge for themselves. 
His right hon. friend had represented the 
present Ministry as mere gleaners in the 
field of economy, the harvest having been 
taken off by the Government with which 
the right hon. Gentleman was connected, 
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The reductions made by the former Go- 
vernment, certainly made it more difficult 
for any succeeding Government to make 
considerable retrenchments, asthe field was 
more limited, but when the amount of re- 
ductions made by the present Government 
was considered, it would not be found so 
trifling, nor the savings so immaterial, as 
his right hon. friend seemed to think. Min- 
isters carried retrenchment into a great 
variety of departments, and had even not 
spared parliamentary offices. They had 
reduced four important officers of that 
character, namely, the Vice-Treasurer of 
Ireland, the Lieutenant-General of the 
Ordnance, the Clerk of Deliveries in the 
Ordnance, and the Postmaster-General of 
Ireland. The abolition of those offices not 
only reduced the public expenditure, but it 
also reduced the influence of the Crown in 
that House—a principle which the Govern. 
ment was anxious to carry into effect as far 
as might be done with propriety. The 
four parliamentary situations, which he had 
just referred to, were all reduced within a 
week after the present Ministry took office, 
so that the gleaners found something to 
remove. But this did not satisfy them. 
Ministers, carrying into effect their fa- 
vourite principle, began with the heads of 
departments, instead of applying the system 
of economy exclusively to subordinate of- 
fices. 
not to be circumscribed to the heads of de- 
partments; but reductions in the lower 
offices could be made with a stronger feel- 
ing of justice, when they were accompanied 
with a corresponding reduction in the 
higher offices. The reduction of subordi- 
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nate offices to an extent which diminished | 


the effective character of the department, 
every one admitted, was false economy. 
Without making any reductions injurious 
to the public service, the present Minis- 
try had applied the principle of eco- 
nomy ina variety of departments, as the 
long list of reductions which he held 
in his hand amply testified. For the satis- 
faction of those hon. Members who had 
constituents to whom they must answer, if 
it did not fatigue the House, he should 
briefly recapitulate some of the officers re- 
duced by the present ministry. In addi- 
tion to the reductions he had already 
named, he had to add the reductions of the 
Auditor of the Civil List, the Treasurer of 
the Military College, the ‘Treasurer of the 
Military Asylum, the President, and sixty 
other smaller officers in the Post Office 
department.—the office of King’s Stationer 
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in Ireland, two Commissioners of the Navy 
Board, two Commissioners of the Victualling 
Department, the Superintendant of Trans- 
ports, the Paymaster of Marines, seventy- 
one clerks, and two commissioners of the 
dock-yards,—Inspector of Stamps at Man- 
chester,—Inspector of Stamps in Cumber- 
land, the Receiver-General in Scotland, 
forty-six Receivers in England,—in all 
210 places were reduced before the month 
of January, the Ministry having come into 
office in the preceding November. The 
next branch to which he should allude was 
the salaries of the Ministers and high 
Officers of the Crown. The salaries of 
those Officers were referred to a Committee, 
and out of a sum of 140,0002., the amount 
of the salaries of the various Officers of the 
Treasury, the Secretaries of State, and the 
immediate Officers of the Government, a 
reduction was made of 21,000/., being one 
seventh part of the whole. He hoped his 
right hon. friend would say “ Well done 
gleaners, again.” He did not quarrel with 
the predecessors of the present Ministry for 
what they had omitted todo, but he asked 
the House and the country to give the 
present Ministry credit for what they had 
done. In the diplomatic charges a con- 
siderable reduction had been effected. 
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French Embassy, a reduction of ...£1,100 


Russian Embassy .. oe «= oe 1, FOO 
Embassy to the Netherlands .. .. 600 
Dittoto Portugal .. .. «. 1,800 
Ditto to Turkey .... -- 500 


In the diplomatic expenses there was a 
total reduction of 7,200/., in addition to a 
saving of 5,000/. in the Consular depart- 
ment. There were many offices with small 
salaries abolished or reduced. In accordance 
with the Report of the Committee which 
had sat on the civil charges, the salaries of 
the Law Officers of the Crown had been 
reduced, namely, the salaries of the Masters 
in Chancery, the Attorney and Solicitor- 
General. [Sir CharlesWetherell : About 151. 
a-yeareach.| The Government had in this 
case followed the Report of the Committee. 
The salary of the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land was reduced to the amount of 2,000/. 
per annum ; and seven offices in the house- 
held of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
were abolished, and the salaries of several 
others reduced. There were eight offices 
abolished in Scotland ; two of the Commis- 
sioners of Customs, and two of the Com- 
missioners of Excise were abolished ; and 
all the salaries of those officers who re- 
mained were reduced to the extent of 
2001. per annum. In consequence of a 
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bill introduced in the last Session of Par- 
liament, the Commissioners of Hackney 
Coaches were abolished, by which a saving 
was effected to the amount of 5,4751., 
and a saving of 6,100/. was eocted 
in the Colonial Office, which none of 
those hon. Members who appeared as 
the advocates of the colonial interest 
would value the less when it was stated 
that the colonies, rather than the mother 
country, would obtain the immediate bene- 
fit of this reduction. He might add that 
a saving of 3,000/. had been effected in the 
salaries of persons employed in the long 
room of the Custom House, and 3,000/. in 
the Excise Department in Ireland. A 
saving of 1,200/. a-year had been effected 
in the salary of the Clerk of the Council. 
The Office of the Board of Works was to 
be consolidated with that of the Woods and 
Forests, by which a considerable saving 
would also be effected. | Considerable 
reductions were to be made in the expen- 
diture connected with the Yeomanry in 
Ireland, and the Brigade-majors in that 
country had been reduced. One circum- 
stance his hon. friend (the member for 
Cricklade) would no doubt hear with great 
exultation—namely, that steps had been 
taken for doing away with the office of 
Governor of Dartmouth Castle. There 
were also large reductions to he made in 
the department of his right hon. friend the 
Secretary for Ireland. Both in the Irish 
Office in London, and in the Chief Secre- 
tary’s Office in Dublin, it was intended 
to introduce changes which would have 
very beneficial effects on the score of eco- 
nomy, while, at the same time, they would 
not occasion the slightest risk of impairing 
the efficiency of the public service. The 
details of these various retrenchments 
would be found in the Estimates when they 
came before the House, and then would be 
the proper time to enter fully into the 
subject. He trusted that he had now 
convinced hon. Gentlemen, even at the 
risk of trying their patience, that the 
present Government had not shown them- 
selves regardless of their pledges of re- 
trenchment, and that, as something had 
undoubtedly been left to be done, that 
something had been done by them. But 
he did not say that what had been effected 
was sufficient to satisfy that House or the 
country, or to justify his noble friends in 
now ceasing to exert themselves. He 
acknowledged that, while any thing re- 
mained to be done, it was the duty of his 
Majesty’s Government to persevere in their 
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| work of economy, but he said that what they 
had done furnished a security that more 
would be done. They were told, however, 
that various subjects of great importance 
had not received that consideration which 
they merited. To that he would answer, 
that sufficient time had not been allowed 
to the Government. The Reform Bill had 
been ten weeks in the Committee last 
Session, and would any Gentleman say, 
that the purposes proposed by the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite could not have been as 
well accomplished in three weeks. He said 
that, unless the desire of Gentlemen oppo- 
site had been to weary out the patience of 
the Government, of the House, and of the 
country, he could not conceive that their 
objects might not have been answered 
without occupying so much time. His 
noble friend was charged with having 
attempted to mistify the accounts. Of all 
the accusations that could be made this was 
the most preposterous, or, at least, he would 
say, the most singular to proceed from the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. It was 
true his noble friend admitted that the 
expenditure exceeded the revenue by 
700,000/. But his noble friend said, that 
he hoped, by strict economy, severe re- 
trenchment, and a uniform restriction of 
expenditure, to be able to supply this defi- 
ciency without resorting to any increase of 
taxation. The deficiency of last year was 
only 165,000/. greater than that which the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite claimed in 
the balance which he struck, and he con- 
tended that, to refer to nothing else than 
the repeal of the duty on tallow candles, 
the Government would have been justified 
in the course they took, even had they been 
aware that such a deficiency would ensue. 
If it went forth to the country that there 
was a deficiency, let it also go forth that it 
was caused by the exertions of Government 
to relieve the people of England from the 
pressure of the most indefensible and 
impolitic description of taxation that one 
Government ever proposed or another Go- 
vernment succeeded to. Confident of the 
rectitude of their intentions, and confident 
that no proper exertions had been spared, 
the Ministers could fearlessly appeal to the 
good sense of the country. 

Mr. Baring thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman who had read a lecture to the 
House on the subject of its conduct with 
respect to the Reform Bill, would do well 
to move for a Committee to inquire whose 
amendments, and whose suggestions and 
alterations had produced the delays of 
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which he complained, and which had 
stopped the full career of economy and 
retrenchment. With respect to the compar- 
ative economy of the two Administrations, 
on which the right hon. Gentleman had 
dwelt so much, he thought it unnecessary 
to enter into the question of which was the 
most economical ; but, giving all praise to 
the present Government, which seemed to 
have amply fulfilled its duty to the public 
in that respect, he would merely remind the 
House, without entering into details, that 
the Government of the Duke of Wellington 
had either reduced or abolished above 
4,000 offices during the time it remained 
in power. It must be known to every man 
acquainted with such matters, that extensive 
reductions in an expenditure extending 
through so many branches were not to be 
carried into effect in a day, and that, 
therefore, very considerable gleanings were 
necessarily left to the noble Duke’s suc- 
cessors. He would here observe, that as 
in the case of Reform so in retrenchment, it 
might be a question whether there was not 
a danger of its being carried too far. He 
was not at present aware of any instance of 
this description, but certainly such must 
arise if it were expected that every suc- 
ceeding Government should retrench more 
closely than that which had preceded it. 
The right hon. Gentleman had alluded to 
the recommendations of the Committee on 
civil charges, of which he was Chairman. 
He would only say, that many of the re- 
ductions which had now been carried into 
effect, were at the recommendation of that 
Committee, and that if all their suggestions 
had been attended to, he thought there 
would not be at the present moment a 
single Government servant overpaid or 
unnecessarily retained. He trusted that 
the Members of the New Reformed Parlia- 
ment, which would, he hoped, be composed 
of many of those he saw around him, would 
have the manliness to do justice to the 
labours and intentions of their predecessors. 
While, however, the Government took so 
much credit for its reductions, it was 
strange to see it give away 5,000,000/. for 
the Russian Dutch loan, with scarcely the 
shadow of a consideration. He was quite 
sure when the noble Lord at the head of 
the Treasury came to look calmly and im- 
partially at the unconstitutional nature of 
the proceedings with respect to that pay- 
ment, that he would see the propriety of a 
revision of the whole matter, even although 
he might be upheld by a still larger majority 
than any which that House had shown itself 
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willing to muster for the advancement of the 
views of the Government. To the noble 
Lord the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
gave every credit for clearness and candour, 
and he would not cast any imputation upon 
him, because of a few blunders necessarily 
incidental to the course of public business. 
To the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Board of Trade, 
he must however object. He had never 
heard a speech in that House from any 
Gentleman holding the same situation, in 
which there was such a deficiency of those 
facts and figures which one naturally looked 
for from the head of the Board of Trade. 
The right hon. Gentleman had made the 
better part of his speech an attack upon his 
opponents, instead of confining himself to 
those matters of business which more par- 
ticularly formed the subject of discussion ; 
and he must say, that he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman might as well have left his 
squibs and his jokes for any body else, in 
whose mouth they would be better than in 
that of the Vice President of the Board of 
Trade on such an occasion. He had, in 
truth, never heard in that House anything 
more loose than the business part of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s statement. The noble 
Lord (Althorp) stated, if he understood 
him aright, that the total deficiency in the 
revenue of the year was 700,000/. and 
judging of 1832 by 1831, there would bea 
further deficiency next year. There would 
be a deficit of 400,000/. in the duty 
on candles, and 70,000/. on coals. Any 
person might presume to build upon the 
taxes on wine and cotton wool, and malt, 
for making up the deficiency. No doubt 
the noble Lord believed that they would 
make it up. But he doubted whether the 
duty on the whole of the cotton wool and 
sheep’s wool imported during the year 
would, taking both together, amount to 
482,000/. ‘The tax on cotton wool was, in 
his opinion, a most objectionable tax, and 
he, therefore, did not look with any great 
satisfaction to the prospect of raising 
375,000/. through the medium of its ope- 
ration. Neither could he feel any satisfac- 
tion at the removal of the tax from printed 
cottons, when it was laid upon the raw 
material. This tax he considered a most 
objectionable one, and calculated to be mis- 
chievous to our manufactures. The conse- 
quence was, that the Americans were 
rapidly gaining on our manufacture of 
coarse cloths where printing and pattern 
were out of the question; and he under- 
stood from good authority, that they were 
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already competing with us in many of the 
ports of the Mediterranean. He would 
suggest to the noble Lord the propriety of 
allowing a drawback, calculated by weight, 
on the exportation of the manufactured 
article, if he was determined to retain his 
duty on the raw material. The tax raised 
on the home consumption was not felt, and 
was much the least injurious method of 
raising the revenue. In addition, however, 
to other sources of increased revenue, the 
noble Lord might in a year or two anti- 
cipate much advantage, looking at the value 
of money, by making a bargain with the 
Bank cn the renewal of its Charter. He 
did not wish to drive a hard bargain, but 
he thought if the noble Lord was to move 
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for a Committee now, he would be in a 
better condition to realize his views and | 
fulfil his promises to the country. The | 
purpose, however, for which he rose was, | 
to protest ty the manner in which the | 
financial affairs of this country had been 

conducted since the peace. First, they had 
a Sinking Fund of 8,000,000/. then it fell 
to five, to four, to three, and now they had 
none at all; but, on the contrary, a defici- | 
ency of 700,000/. which the hon. member | 
for Middlesex wished might soon bea million ; | 
and if things went on as they had done, the 
hon. Member was likely to see his wish real- 
ized. He trusted that some time or other 
the country would havea Government bold 
and honest enough to take a manly tone on 
the subject of the National Debt, with a 
view of providing some means for the 
peaceable and effectual redemption of the 
people from its weight. He hoped to see 
a Government which would adopt that 
honest and straightforward course, in pre- 
ference to the skulking, cowardly, and dis- 
graceful plan, followed by all Governments 
since the peace, of establishing their reputa- 
tion on petty reductions and miserable expe- 
dients, instead of trying to master the Debt. 
He entertained not the slightest doubt, 
that if the Parliament and the people of 
this country could have imposed upon 
themselves even a moderate degree of self- 
restraint, the debt, instead of being of its 
present enormous amount, would have been 
in a fair and promising course of reduction. 
If the Sinking Fund, so judiciously created 
for the liquidation of the public debt, had 
only been preserved till the present moment, 
we might have looked forward at-no distant 
time, to see a considerable portion of the 
debt reduced, instead of being as they were, 
in utter despair of any approximation to 
such a state of things. Had that degree of 
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self-restraint been exercised which our 
circumstances called for, the debt would 
now have been assuming the shape of 
a terminable annuity; but it was at 
present nothing less than a_ perpetual 
annuity. In making these observations, 
he begged it to be understood that he meant 
not to cast any special or individual blame 
upon the present Administration ; for every 
successive Government but yielded itself 
too readily to the unreasonable demands 
which put a stop to the progress of the 
Sinking Fund. Each party which suc- 
ceeded to power, but too readily gave the 
desired answer to the question, “ What will 
you do for the people?” which meant in 
other words—* What taxes shall we repeal 
to get rid of their clamour?” No person 
who came into the Councils of the King 
seemed able, for a moment, to resist that 
demand—no Government could withstand 
it. How gross wassuch an error! Nothing 
could be more obvious than that the people 
were as much interested in an efficient 
Sinking Fund, which would remove deci- 
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| sively and permanently the weight of taxa- 


tion, as they could possibly be in the re- 
moval of immediate and temporary pressure. 
The example of the government of the 
United States ought to be kept before their 
eyes, which, by a perseverance in the 
system that we unthinkingly and improvi- 
dently rejected, were now in a situation 
which presented the near prospect of 
the total removal of debt which a few 
years before amounted to the sum of 
140,000,000. He was perfectly aware that 
the sentiments he was expressing were un- 
welcome in that House, and unpopular out 
of doors ; but, he trusted, the House would 
recollect that he had ever been consistent ; 
that he had seldom supported the repeal of 
any tax, for there was scarcely any instance 
in which he thought the circumstances of 
the country could at all justify such 
measures. In his judgment, the first duty 
of the House and of the Government 
was, at all hazards, to support the credit of 
the country ; and the most effectual mode of 
doing that was, to continue the existence 
of an efficient Sinking Fund. 

Mr. Duncombe expressed his amazement 
at the extraordinary lecture which the hon. 
member for Thetford had just read to Gen- 
tlemen on the Ministerial side of the House, 
on account of the vote which they had 
given on a former evening in favour of his 
Majesty’s Ministers. If it were to be sup- 
posed that the independent members of that 
House, in supporting Ministers in the di- 
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vision on the Russian-Dutch loan, had 
committed a violence upon common sense 
and reason—[a loud cheer]. He begged 
pardon ; he did not accuse the hon. Mem- 
ber who was so loud in his cheers, and so 
silent in his votes, either of reason or of 
common sense. But if it should get abroad 
that the independent Members of that 
House listened to such taunts without reply, 
it would get abroad that they tacitly ad- 
mitted that they had betrayed the interests 
of their constituents, and violated the re- 
spect which they owed to their own con- 
sciences. Now, he had denied that they 
had done either the one or the other. The 
motion of the other night hadjbeen cunningly 
put forward as a motion of economy. The 
right hon. member for Harwich had brought 
it forward with great dexterity. It wasa 
deep-laid plan, whoever had concocted it, 
and he was sorry to see that many of his 
hon. friends, who were also friends of Re- 
form, had been entrapped by the astuteness 
of their adversaries into a vote, of which 
the object was nothing more or less than to 
trip up the Government. With regard to 
economy, he would tell the hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side of the House, that though 
they might now have it on their lips, their 
past conduct proved that it was far, very 
far, from their hearts. They came forward 
with the Russian- Dutch loan in their hands, 
but it was the dread of schedule A that 
they had before their eyes. There were 
various other points on which Gentlemen 
on his side of the House were prepared to 
defend the view which they had taken of 
the proposition of the right hon. member 
for Harwich. By the vote which they had 
then given, they had supported the national 
honour, and had preserved the country in 
that high situation among the nations of 
Europe which she had long enjoyed, and 
which, he trusted, she would long continue 
to merit. On these grounds, he was ready 
to justify the vote which he had then given 
atanytime, or inany place,hereor elsewhere, 
in that House, er before his constituents. 
There was no vote which he had given in 
support of the present advisers of the Crown 
which it was not in his power to look back 
upon with pleasure. With regard to the 
discussion then before the House, there was 
no man who could complain of the honour- 
able manner in which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite had brought it forward. 
He had brought it forward in an honour- 
able feeling—the honourable feeling of 
party hostility. Of all men in the world, 
his noble friend, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer, had the least cause to complain of 
it, for it had enabled him to make one of his 
clear and straight forward statements, which 
was no less honorable to himself than it 
would be satisfactory to the country. 

Mr. Hunt said, he was one of the persons 
who had fallen into the trap which the 
hon. Member had described. He, there- 
fore, just rose to say for himself that he 
had read the Act of Parliament, and as he 
did hope that he had some small share of 
common sense and common honesty, these 
qualities induced him to vote, as he had 
done against continuing the payment to 
Russia. He also rose for the purpose of 
saying a word or two to the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Secretary for the Treasury, 
who had given them a lecture respecting 
what hon. Members must say to their con- 
stituents (if they have any) when they re- 
turn to them. He had a few constituents 
who, when they had the pleasure of seeing 
him again, would expect that he should say 
something to them; and suppose he were 
to tell them all that the right hon. Secre- 
tary for the Treasury had said—suppose he 
were to tell these persons—8,000 in num- 
ber—who consist of the humblest classes of 
society, and who work hard from morning 
to night for 4s. or 5s. a week, of the ex- 
traordinary savings of which we have 
heard to-night, what would be the conse- 
quence? Why, after he had gone through 
the whole history, some honest weaver or 
other would get up and say—“ Ah, ah, 
Master Hunt, that is all very true; I dare 
say Ministers have done all this. but just 
be good enough to explain to us, will you, 
how it happens, that after all these great 
savings, innumerable reductions, and vast 
retrenchments, that the expenditure of the 
country last year was greater than it was 
the year before.” Then he should be 
obliged to tell them that there had been a 
few little things left undone :—in the first 
place, that the Civil List had not been re- 
duced/; and in the next place, that a great 
deal of money had been paid away to 
Russia. He should be obliged to give them 
some such answer, or if he did not, and 
turn his back upon them, they would turn 
their backs upon him,and send him packing. 
The right hon. Secretary to the Treasury 
told the house, that Government had effected 
a saving of something like 20,000/. a-year. 
He should, however, be obliged to tell his 
constituents, notwithstanding, that the ex~ 
penditure had increased, and he should not 
labour under the imputations that the 
right hon, Gentleman cast upon some hon, 
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Members, namely, that they did not, with but very few observations ; in the first 
divide the House upon the Estimates, be- | place, he would merely observe, that the 
cause he divided upon the proposed increase | right hon. Gentleman who introduced this 
to the army of 10,000 men. He should be | discussion, had received noexplanation what- 
under the necessity of telling his consti-| ever from the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
tuents, that there was a new Bankruptcy on the point to which his observations were 
Court, with new Judges, and new Law! principally directed. After so many state- 
Officers, and something like an expense of | ments of the prosperous condition of the 
30,000/. or 40,000/. a-year. He should, | country, it was matter of the deepest regret 
therefore, be much obliged to the hon. | that, at the end of sixteen years of peace, 


Gentleman opposite if he would give him | 
some explanation ; because, if he understood | 
the noble Lord, instead of there being | 
any diminution in the expenditure of the | 
country, it had increased very considerably. 
The hon. member for Thetford said, that 
we ought to have followed the example of 
the Americans, and that we should not 
have been so cowardly as to reduce the 
taxation of the country. The hon. Mem- 
ber boasted that he had resisted every 
attempt to reduce it, but he had not told 
the House how a starving people could be 
made to pay taxes. Did the hon. Gentle- 
man think, that if large masses of the 
people of America were living, or rather 
starving, on 4s. or 5s. a week, that Go- 
vernment would have resisted every attempt 
to reduce the taxation of the country? 
There was one cowardly act on the part of 
Government, certainly : it was cowardly to 
take off the property-tax, that fell upon 
the aristocracy, the landed interest, and the 
general wealth and property of the country. 
He wished the hon. member for Thetford, 
or any other hon. Gentleman, would tell 
him how the country could be relieved 
without imposing a property-tax. The 
interest of the debt could not be paid 
without a gross plunder and robbery of the 

ople, and there must be a property-tax 
which should fall on the pockets of the rich. 
With regard to the tax on printed cottons, 
every one approved of the noble Lord’s 
conduct in taking it off; it was a heavy 
and oppressive burden, falling most heavily 
upon those who were compelled to wear 
coarse cotton—they paying twenty-five per 
cent, while people who wore fine cottons, 
paid only two-and a-half per cent. As to 
falling into a trap the other night, he 
should be much disposed to fall into another 
of the same description, not having found 
the former inconvenient. Indeed, the 


noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, seemed to like it, for he was setting 
another in the shape of anew arrangement 
of the Russian-Dutch loan, into which he 
might enter himself. 

Mr. Robinson would trouble the House 





we had arrived at the condition described 
by the noble Lord—having now.a deficit 
of 700,000/. below the expenditure. The 
right hon. Gentleman had entirely over- 
looked the obvious distinction between 
a deficit with a Sinking Fund, and a deficit 
without any Sinking Fund. When those 
deficiencies had existed, of which he had 
spoken, there was, in fact, an annual sum 
appropriated to pay off the debt, and con- 
sequently, no real deficit. He was sur- 
prised to hear the hon. member for Thet- 
ford, who is generally considered a sort of 
authority on subjects of this nature, declare 
against the reduction of taxation. The 
hon. Member also said, that, if we had acted 
on the principle of the American govern- 
ment, we might have paid off a great portion 
of our debt, but he forgot that the taxes 
which had been repealed by successive 
Governments up to the time of the present 
Administration, had not been taken off as 
concessions to popular clamour, but because 
it was found impossible to raise them any 
longer. It did not require the slightest argu- 
ment to show that the two cases were not in 
the least degree analogous. The right hon. 
the Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 
said, that there was this distinction between 
the plan proposed by the present Adminis- 
tration, and that on which former Govern- 
ments proceeded, namely, that if there be 
a deficitin our revenue, the money remained 
in the pockets of the people, increasing so 
as to add to the resources of the state. He 
doubted, however, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman, or the noble Lord would be 
able to get any of it out of their pockets, 
for it would be utterly impossible for any 
of them to propose any duty whatever, ex- 
cept a property-tax. The House was told, 
very justly, by the Government, that it had 
made all the retrenchments possible without 
impairing the efficiency of the public 
service. He gave credit to the late Admin- 
istration for the reductions which it had 
effected, and also to the present Adminis- 
tration for those which the Secretary for 
the Treasury had stated. He was afraid, 
however, that it would be no consolation to 
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the people to learn that the country was 
now in a situation in which it could neither 
raise the required revenue nor decrease the 
expenditure. It was said, that the policy 
of the present Government had prevented 
a ruinous war, which would have increased 
the amount of our encumbrances. But 
could we be sure that we were not at that 
moment actually in danger of a general 
war in Europe? When he looked to the 
treaty concluded with Belgium, and_re- 
flected that this country was the guarantee 
for its performance, it certainly appeared to 
him that the peace of Europe did not de- 
pend upon England, but on Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia. And even if those three 
Powers consented to the treaty, could we 
hope that it would be a permanent settle- 
ment? What did the king of Belgium— 
on whose behalf that treaty had been con- 
cluded—say? What did his Majesty’s 
Ministers? what did the French govern- 
ment say? When he looked to the opin- 
ions which hademanated from these Powers, 
he had very little hope of that treaty being 
carried into execution. The discussion of 
that night, which had ended in a party 
squabble, would give very little satisfaction 
to the country at large. The finances of 
the State were acknowledged to be in a 
most deplorable condition, and although 
the noble Lord looked with confidence to 
the future, he could not participate in those 
sanguine expectations. 

Sir Robert Peel and Sir Charles Wether- 
ell rose at the same moment, but 

Sir Charles Wetherell was left in pos- 
session of the House. He just wished, he 
said, to interpose a parenthesis between the 
speech of the hon. member for Worcester 
and the speech of his right hon. friend, the 
member for Tamworth. He wished to say 
a few words in reply to the observations of 
the hon. member for Hertford—his hon. 
friend, he hoped he might say, for there 
was no gentleman for whom he professed a 
higher esteem. His hon. friend, then, had 
said that his other hon. friend, the member 
for Thetford, had read the Gentlemen on 
the Ministerial side of the House a very 
strange and unnecessary lecture. Now, he 
(Sir Charles Wetherell) would not presume 
to read any mana lecture ; but as a lecture 
had been read to the Gentlemen opposite, 
he, as a critic who had heard it, would ask 
permission to say, that a more just and 
necessary lecture he never heard pro- 
nounced in the whole course of his life. 


Even the noble Lord on the other side | 
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censure which had been passed upon 
the gleaning of votes, the fasciculus of 
suffrages, by which he had been supported : 
for the noble Lord had that night told the 
House, that he would bring in a Bill to 
legalize the payment of the interest of the 
Russian Dutch loan. Now, if the payment 
was legal already, what need was there to 
introduce such a Bill? And if it was not 
legal, how would hon. Gentlemen, who had 
been dragged through the mire in support- 
ing it as legal, look at each other, when 
they were called upon to legalize that 
which they had already declared to be 
legal? No human ingenuity could recon- 
cile the discrepancies in two such opposite 
votes. Talk of traps laid for the Ministry ! 
Why here was a trap, into which Ministers 
were knowingly leading their friends, when 
they called upon them to blow hot and cold 
on the same question. But, with all de- 
ference to the noble Lord, he must put to 
him one or two interrogatories. Did the 
noble Lord intend to bring in one Bill or 
two? Did he intend to bring in a Bill of 
indemnity to protect him in the payments 
which he had already made on this loan, 
and another Bill to legalize the payment 
which he might make in future? If so, 
he should look carefully into the Bill of 
indemnity for an explanation of the grounds 
on which it rested. Surely the Law 
Officers of the Crown would never have 
the face to draw up such Bills, for the 
very preamble of them would compel them 
to eat their former opinions. The noble Lord 
could never mean to treat the Law Officers 
of the Crown in that manner. The noble 
Lord’s majority had been dragged through 
the dirt and mire. The noble Lord shook 
his head ; possibly he might not agree with 
him; but certainly other hon. Gentlemen 
would agree with him, and possibly the 
public might agree with him, that the Go- 
vernment had acted disgracefully when, at 
one time, it had compelled its majority tosay 
that an act of indemnity was not necessary ; 
and, at another time, to vote the contrary 
way, that an Act of Parliament was neces- 
sary. He considered that his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Goulburn) had made out a clear case, 
and distinctly proved that Ministers were 
incapable of conducting the financial con- 
cerns of the country. 

Lord Althorp, in exptanation, stated, 
that what he had said was, that under the 
present Treaty of 1815, the country was 
bound to pay the money to Russia ; but in 
consequence of the separation of Belgium 


had concurred in the propriety of the j and Holland, when the treaty of separation 
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was ratified by Russia, it would be desirable 
and necessary to change the f rm of the 
arrangement by a new Convention. He 
had said nothing about a new Act legaliz- 
ing the future payment, or providing an 
indemnity for having made the past. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that in the few 
observations he proposed to address to the 
House, he should confine himself to the 
statement of the noble Lord, and to the 
present financial prospects of the country, 
and should not be diverted into extraneous 
topics by the excursive speeches of the two 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite—the member 
for Limerick and the Vice President of the 
Board of Trade. In the present state of 
the country, the public would not be satis- 
fied with mere party squabbles and recri- 
minations. The right hon. member for 
Limerick had done justice to the efforts of 
the late Government, and, with a degree of 
moderation highly creditable to him, had 
justly attributed the inability of the present 
Government to make further reductions to 
the retrenchments effected by the last. It 
was no imputation upon the present Go- 
vernment that the saving of public expen- 
diture was limited in extent, since the work 
of economy had been almost completed by 
their predecessors. But such a vindication 
was a complete answer to all the reiterated 
and groundless accusations of extravagance 
and want of sympathy with the sufferings of 
the people which had been directed against 
the Government of the Duke of Wellington. 
The right hon. Gentleman spoke of the 
difficulty of making immediate reductions, 
and said, “only give us time.” He (Sir 
R. Peel) claimed the same indulgence for the 
Duke of Wellington’s Government, which, 
though it might talk less about economy, 
was at least as anxious to save the public 
money as the present Government. If 
time had been given to the late Ministers, 
reductions would have been progressively 
made ; they did not contemplate the possi- 
bility of making all reductions at once, 
because, in the reform of expenditure, as 
well as in other reforms, their opinion was, 
that the progress, to be safe, ought to be 
gradual. It was certainly to be regretted, 
now that it was admitted that the last 
Ministry had done so much that their suc- 
ces:ors could do nothing more, that unjust 
accusations, founded upon a supposed want 
of economy and sympathy with public 
feeling, should have been used to inflame 
the public mind against a House of Com- 
mons which had shown that it was not 
inattentive to its duties, and not unwilling 
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to relieve the public burthens. One of 
the main arguments for re-modelling the 
Representative system of this country, was 
founded on the assumption that the House 
of Commons, as at present constituted, was 
disposed, from corrupt motives, to favour a 
lavish expenditure of the public money. 
The speech, however, of the right hon. 
Gentleman was a complete answer to all 
the charges against the House of Com- 
mons; for he had shown that the late House 
of Commons was so watchful over the 
public expenditure, that he and his friends 
were unable to make further reduction 
to any considerable amount, in conse- 
quence of so much having previously been 
done. The right hon. Gentleman was 
pleased to indulge in some observations 
relative to the opposition that the present 
Government had had to contend with ; and 
had alluded to the supposed abandonment 
of the doctrines of free trade by some hon. 
Members on that (the Opposition) side of 
the House. The right hon. Gentleman 
referred particularly to the debate on the 
glove-trade. But that debate, from the 
division on which he was absent, had 
nothing whatever to do with the question 
of free trade. If, therefore, the right hon. 
Gentleman affirmed that the mere act of 
not voting on that division implied an 
abandonment of any opinions on the com- 
mercial policy which this country should 
pursue, he must decidedly deny the justness 
of such an inference. The Motion was 
not brought forward with a view to impede 
the Government. It was submitted to 
the House by the hon, member for Wor- 
cester, who, on most occasions, supported 
the Government ; it was supported by the 
hon. member for Middlesex, who went 
further in his advocacy of the doctrines 
of free trade than any Member of the 
House, and who declared, that he supported 
the motion for inquiry of the hon, member 
tor Worcester because he was an advocate 
of those doctrines. It was too much, 
then, for the right hon, Gentleman to 
stand up in his place, and declare that 
the subject was brought forward to 
shake the Government, and to throw re- 
flections on the conduct of Ministers. He 
did not mean to say, that the appointment 
of the Committee would have conferred any 
great benefit on the persons engaged in the 
glove trade; but he contended that hon. 
Members might and did support the Motion 
for the appointment of that Committee, 
without any other object than to ascertain 
the truth by inquiry. He never thought 
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that the hon. Gentleman’ who brought 
forward the Motion did it with a view 
to get the opinion of the House as to our 
general commercial policy ; and he thought 
nothing could be more absurd than the 
position—that no inquiry as to the effect of 
commercial regulations ought to be made, 
for fear that the inquiry should imply a 
doubt as to the wisdom of its regulations. 
In many cases inquiry, by removing erro- 
neous impressions, and by establishing im- 
portant truths, unknown to the labouring 
classes, might be the surest, nay, the only 
method of giving stability to a wise, but 
unpopular, enactment. But whatever tri- 
umph the right hon. Gentleman thought 
he had gained by his attack on his oppo- 
nents, he might enjoy the full benefit of 
it, for no person would, he believed, enter 
further into the subject. He, at least, 
would not be led away by a matter alto- 
gether alien to the question before the 
House, but would proceed to make a few 
observations on the general finances of the 
country. Leaving such mere matters of 
party recrimination, he would take for his 
text the very fair and candid statement of 
the noble Lord. That noble Lord at once 
allowed, that, in his former statement, he 
had made a mistake to the amount of 
350,000/. in his calculation, which arose 
from his neglecting to consider the reduc- 
tion of the duties on beer. The frankness 
of the noble Lord completely disarmed 
hostility, and all that was left to the House 
was, to hope, with the Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade, that the accuracy of the 
present year would, like the revenue, com- 
pensate for the deficiency of the last. The 
noble Lord admitted that, in his precipitate 
statement in October he was mistaken, 
both with regard to the past and the future ; 
but the real charge against the noble Lord 
was, not his casual inaccuracies, but that, 
having discovered the mistake, the noble 
Lord had not openly acknowledged it at an 
earlier period. For the delay the noble 
Lord had not sufficiently accounted, neither 
had he given any reason for not having laid 
upon the Table the estimates for the year, 
in conformity with a resolution of the 
House. The noble Lord stated the defi- 
ciency in the year 1831 to be nearly 
700,000/.; but he, at the same time, ex- 
pressed a confident belief, that this would 
not be the case at the approach of the en- 
suing year. The noble Lord admitted that 
in October he was mistaken, both as regards 
the past and the future, and that he had 
entirely left out of the aceount that a duty 
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which he had calculated would produce 
360,000/. had been altogether abolished. 
He wished not to introduce any asperity 
into the present discussion, but, at the 
same time, he must express his regret, 
that sufficient care had not been taken to 
avoid such very palpable mistakes. The 
noble Lord said, that he fell into this 
mistake in consequence of erroneous in- 
formation received from official quarters. 
Every one who knew anything of human 
nature would give credit to the noble Lord 
for the candour of his admission; but he 
must repeat, that it would have been more 
consistent with eandour if the noble Lord 
had not postponed the admission until the 
document moved for by his right hon. friend, 
which first exposed the error, had been laid 
upon the Table. To him it was a matter 
of surprise, that there was no allusion 
whatever in the King’s Speech to this 
deficiency in the revenue, aud that the at- 
tention of this House was not directed by 
the Ministers of the Crown to the financial 
affairs of the country. The noble Lord had 
not shown why the statement relative to 
the finances of the country for the ensuing 
year had not been laid on the Table of 
the House; and, considering that there 
was such a deficiency in the revenue, it was 
of the highest importance that this state- 
ment should be laid before the House with 
the least possible delay. It was perfectly 
clear that there was a deficiency last year 
of 698,000/. ; and it was equally clear, that 
if this continued to exist, the finances of 
the country must be in a most lamentable 
condition. The noble Lord, however, cal- 
culated that there were several charges on 
the revenue of the last year which would 
not be chargeable for the future. He 
would go over the items of the noble Lord’s 
calculation, and, as he must review them 
from memory, if he made any error, the 
noble Lord would correct him. The noble 
Lord said, that there was a charge of 
200,000/. as the drawback upon printed 
cottons, and 155,000. for bounties on linen 
manufacture — charges in the present 
year which would not be made for the 
future. Again, there is 157,000/. as the 
wine-duty on the stock on hand to be 
received. The noble Lord calculated that, 
from the alteration in the malt-duty, 
300,000/. would be obtained ; and that this 
year there would be a gain of 375,0001. 
from the tax on cotton wool, calculating 
the amount of the importation to be the 
same as in the last year. To these sources 
we must add the estimate of 150,000/. as 
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the increase of duty on foreign wines ; the 
aggregate of all these sums would be 
1,337,000/. That will be the increase the 
noble Lord calculated on the receipts of 
this year. The noble Lord, however, had 
to deduct from this increase 698,000/., being 
theamountof thedeficiency. Thenoble Lord 
then assumed that the loss from the repeal 
of the duties on candles would amount to 
400,000/. though the noble Lord would have 
been nearer the mark had he taken this Joss 
at 500,000/. instead of 400,000/. The noble 
Lord added to this 75,000/. in respect of 
the duties on coals. Thus there was 
1,173,0002. to be deducted from the 
1,337,000/., leaving the sum of 164,000/. 
for a surplus revenue. That was the finan- 
cial prospect for the year. The noble Lord, 
by his mode of calculation, made out that 
at the commencement of the next year we 
should have a surplus revenue of 164,0001. 
which was certainly more satisfactory than 
that there should be a deficiency of revenue 
to the amount of 700,000/. But to have a 
surplus revenue of only 164,000/. consi- 
dering the present state of Europe—consi- 
dering the situation of some parts of this 
country, which might compel increased 
military expenditure, to have a surplus re- 
venue of only 164,000/. appeared to him 
most melancholy, even supposing all the 
anticipations of the noble Lord to be real- 
ized. The noble Lord migat regard these 
prospects with complacency, but he could 
only look upon them with alarm; and 
that alarm had not been diminished by the 
principles laid- down by two right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, on the subject of the 
deficiency of revenue. Indeed, the prin- 
ciples were more alarming than even the 
deficiency itself. If he thought that those 
principles were upheld by the noble Lord 
at the head of the office to which one of 
those right hon. Gentlemen belonged, he 
should be filled, and almost every thinking 
man in the country would be filled, with 
the greatest apprehension. The noble Lord 
said, that he regretted the deficiency in the 
revenue, and that he should be most anxious 
that such deficiency did not occur at the 
end of the present year. But immediately 
after the noble Lord had expressed thisregret 
and anxiety, the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Secretary for the Treasury, declared that 
even if he could have foreseen this defi- 
ciency, he should have felt satisfied that a 
reduction of taxes ought to have been made. 
His doctrine would not only apply to 
the present case, but to every tax that 
could be repealed ; and was the right hon. 
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Gentleman ready to assert, that whatever 
deficiency might occur in the revenue, 
taxes ought to be repealed? Was the 
regard due to the public faith to be for- 
gotten? Was the House to forget the 
public creditor and its bond, that the in- 
terest of the debt should be duly paid? 
The doctrine of the right hon. Gentleman 
—that a tax ought to be repealed because it 
would be a relief to the people without re- 
ference to the obligations for the fulfilment 
of which that tax was a security—was a 
most dangerous doctrine for a Government 
to act upon oravow. The strongest appre- 
hension that he had entertained from the 
infusion of democratic power into the 
House of Commons by the measure of 
Reform, was, that the House would here- 
after find it very difficult to resist proposals 
for immediate relief.at the expense of good 
faith, and of the true permanent interests 
of the country. What tax could be main- 
tained if the principle laid down by the 
right hon. Gentleman was a just one? 
What tax was not a burthen to some 
class or other? If he could repeal taxes 
consistently with honour and good faith, 
there was no tax from which he would 
not relieve the people, but at present the 
best mode of honestly diminishing the public 
burthens was, to preserve inviolate the 
public faith—to give confidence to the 
public creditor—and, by means of that con- 
fidence, reduce the interest on the public 
debt. In this, as in other similar cases, 
honesty will be more profitable than fraud 
—even if profit were its chief recommend- 
ation. The doctrine he had been op- 
posing certainly appeared to him a very 
extraordinary one ; but if he was surprised 
by the right hon. Gentleman maintaining 
it, he was still more astonished at what 
fell from the Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade. That right hon. Gentleman 
had a theory perfectly novel. He said, that 
we ought to regard. with something like 
satisfaction the deficiency of 698,000/. in 
the revenue, because it was notin fact money 
lost, but was in the pockets of the people 
ready to be extracted on any occasion that 
might require it. This speculation in 
finance the right hon. Gentleman designated 
by a name which would not soon be forgotten ; 
which would, he hoped, ever continue to 
belong to the right hon. Gentleman, without 
a rival claimant. He called it the “ fruc- 
tifying principle.” Thus, should the Go- 
vernment not have the money to pay the 
interest of the national debt, the creditor 
would have no right to complain of his 
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loss, because the money was “ fructifying” 
in the pockets of the people. If the right 
hon. Gentleman could but establish this 
principle generally, he would stand a chance 
of being the most popular man in thethree 
kingdoms among that numerous class of 
the King’s subjects, the debtors of the 
country. Every debtor would then only 
have to tell his too pressing creditor, “ Do 
not give yourself any trouble about your 
principal or interest. For you to say, that 
you are losing money, is mere delusion: it 
is in my pocket, increasing upon the fructi- 
fying principle, ready to be extracted upon 
any future occasion.” According to this 
fructifying principle, in what an enviable 
condition were the creditors of Chili and 
Colombia! Strange that their bonds should 
be at a discount after the assurance of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that they ought to 
be actually increasing in value on the “fruc- 
tifying principle.” The creditors of Co- 
lombia and Chili, ought not to be dissatisfied 
that the interest on their loans was not 
paid. ‘True, it was withheld, but then it 
was, of course, “ fructifying in the pockets” 
of the people of Chili and Colombia, and 
was ready to be extracted on a future oc- 
casion. The Columbians might say, in 
the words of the right hon. Gentleman— 
“It is very true that we have not paid 
your dividends for some time, nor do we 
intend to do so for a period to come; but 
then do not think that the money is lost. 
We are keeping it for your benefit, and it 
is ‘ fructifying in our possession.’” There 
was another debt to which the attention 
of the noble Lord, the Foreign Secretary, 
had recently been directed ; and he feared 
the “fructifying principle” would be applied 
in the case of that debt. We had recently 
become security for that part of the debt 
of the Netherlands which the new kingdom 
of Belgium was to take upon itself. He 
forgot the distinctions taken by the noble 
Lord—we were guarantees for the debt, 
not security, and we were to have a claim 
upon Belgium for the re-payment of any 
advances we might make. But the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for Belgium, en- 
lightened by the doctrines of the Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, would, no 
doubt, laugh at our demands for re-pay- 
ment, and congratulate us on the advantage 
we should possess in remaining unpaid— 
the money due to us being retained on the 
true “fructifying principle.” But, to be 
serious, these doctrines were as fallacious 
and extravagant as they were dangerous, 
and he lamented that two right hon, Gentle- 
VOL, IX. {338 
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men, holding high offices in his Majesty’s 
Government, in explaining their views of 
the financial situation of the country, 
should have advanced speculations ten 
times more formidable, if acted upon by his 
Majesty’s Government, than any deficiency 
that might occur in the finances of the year. 
He protested against the introduction of 
such doctrines, as he was sure that nothing 
but the worst consequence could result from 
them. He was sure that it was a great 
mistake to suppose, that we could remove 
existing taxes, and replace them by others, 
without occasioning great mischief. And 
he deprecated that overwhelming desire to 
catch the applause of those out of doors, 
which seemed the basis of the conduct of 
the Government. He would tell the noble 
Lord, that popularity so earned was sure 
to be fallacious. Circumstances might oc- 
cur with regard to the machinery of a tax, 
that might render it occasionally advisable 
to substitute one that did not press so se= 
verely on the industry of the country. But, 
as a rule, he doubted the policy of repealing 
imposts that had long been in existence, 
for the purpose of introducing other taxes 
which, in theory, appeared less oppressive. 
He might say, from experience, that the 
old system was less burdensome than the 
new and plausible schemes which had been 
lately introduced, and he thought it would 
be more desirable to retain the duties we 
had at present, than run the risk of a great 
defalcation in our revenue, by the substi- 
tution of new taxes. The commutation 
of taxes, was not likely to relieve the peo- 
ple of the burdens which at present press 
upon them. He must, therefore, caution 
the noble Lord against the adoption of un- 
tried and plausible experiments in taxation, 
for it was the noble Lord’s duty to recollect 
that the faith to the public creditor ought, 
on no consideration whatever, to be shaken. 
He rose principally for the purpose of say-- 
ing, that even if the statement of the noble 
Lord, with regard to our financial prospects, 
was correct, still it was far from satisfac- 
tory; but his apprehension on this head 
would be far greater, his confidence in the 
future prospects of the country much 
shaken, if he thought that the noble Lord 
could approach this subject in a similar 
spirit to that which had characterised the 
speeches of the two right hon. Gentlemen. 
He should regret, indeed, if he thought 
the noble Lord could, with the right hon. 
Secretary for the Treasury, regard with 
indifference the deficiency in our revenue ; 
and still more should he feel alarmed, if 
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he thought the noble Lord could maintain 
the monstrous doctrines of the Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade—that this 
deficiency was not merely a matter of in- 
difference, but rather a subject for congra- 
tulation. He was sure the noble Lord 
would find it best to adhere to those mea- 
sures by which the national faith could be 
supported. He trusted that those in whose 
hands our financial affairs were placed, 
would consider well the situation of the 
country, and the events passing in other 
countries, before they attempted extensive 
financial changes, and would not suffer a 
desire for momentary popularity to divert 
them from the high and important duty of 
maintaining the public credit. His hon. 
friend, the member for Thetford, said, that 
it would have been easy for former Go- 
vernments to have kept up taxes to such an 
amount as to form an efficient sinking fund 
to the amount of 7,000,000/. He differed 
entirely from his hon. friend; for there 
would have been such a combination of 
parties against any Government which 
attempted to maintain a surplus revenue to 
that extent as would have compelled a re- 
duction of taxation. At the same time, he 
firmly believed that it was essentially ne- 
cessary that a surplus revenue to a certain 
amount should be maintained for the sup- 
port of the public credit. The safety and 
honour of the country, as well as the 
prospect of a reduction of our burthens 
hereafter, was involved in the steady pay- 
ment of the public creditor ; and he en- 
treated the noble Lord not to sanction any 
measure, nor-to undertake any great change, 
connected with our finances, calculated in 
the least degree to excite alarm as to a pos- 
sible violation of the public faith of this 
country. 

Mr. Poutett Thomson begged tobe permit- 
ted to deny the assertion made by the right 
hon. Baronet, that he treated the subject with 
levity, or congratulated the House or the 
country on the deficiency of the revenue: 
on the contrary, he lamented it. What he 
mentioned was, that his noble friend had 
reduced taxes at once, and had imposed 
others, which would not come into opera- 
tion until a later period; and, therefore, 
that a deficiency in future years was not 
to be assumed, because there had been a 
deficiency in the past. Under those cir- 
cumstances he did not see reason to lament 
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the deficiency in the revenue this year, 
which would be hereafter made up. 

Mr. James, in reference to the economy | 
for which the right hon, Baronet (Sir Robert | 
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Peel) took credit for the late Government, 
said, he had only to remark that the present 
Government asked merely 50,000/. for a 
Coronation, and did not even expend so 
much on it, while the estimate of the late 
Government for a similar purpose amounted 
to 100,000/., and their expenditure did not 
fall short of 200,000/. 

Mr. Kearsley remarked, in allusion to 
the assertion of the hon. member for Hert- 
ford, that the late motion with regard to 
the Russian Dutch loan had been brought 
forward for the purpose of “ tripping up” 
the Government — that any Government 
that could be “tripped up” by such a mo- 
tion must be a very rotten one indeed, and 
could not have a leg to stand upon. 

Lord Sandon said, as the hon. member 
for Thetford had a few nights since made 
the same assertion as he had repeated in the 
course of the debate—that the Americans 
were competing with us in the manufacture 
of coarse cottons, he had, in the mean time, 
made some inquiries into the subject, and he 
understood the manufacturers entertained 
no such apprehension from the tax on raw 
cotton. At Liverpool the whole Ame- 
rican tonnage was actually engaged in 
exporting manufactured goods, and the pro- 
duce of the potteries; and the Americans 
themselves protected their infant factories 
by a duty of from forty to sixty per cent 
against our intrusion. 

The Report of the Committee of Supply 
brought up: the Resolutions were— 

1. That asum not exceeding 3,000,000/. 
be granted to his Majesty, to discharge the 
like amount of supplies granted for the year 
1831, or of any preceding year. 

2. That asum notexceeding 25,616,400/. 
be granted to his Majesty, to pay off and 
discharge Exchequer-bills, and that the 
same be paid and applied towards paying 
off and discharging any Exchequer-bills 
charged in the aids or supplies of the years 
1831 or 1832, now remaining unpaid and 
unprovided for. 

$3. That asum not exceeding 280,000/. 
be granted to his Majesty, to pay off and 
discharge Exchequer-bills issned pursuant 


‘to several Acts, for carrying on Public 


Works and Fisheries and for building ad- 
ditional Churches, outstanding and unpro- 
vided for. 

Lord Althorp, on moving that the Reso- 
lutions be agreed to, had a few observations 
to offer to the House in the way of explan- 


ation, especially in reference to what had 


fallen from the right hon. Baronet opposite. 
The right hon, Baronet had very clearly, 
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and with exceeding accuracy, recapitulated 
the grounds of his (Lord Althorp’s) state- 
ment, but there was one part of it 
that he appeared to misunderstand—that 
which related to the 300,000/. due on 
malt. He (Lord Althorp) stated, that 
there was at present a larger sum due on it 
this year, as far as we had gone, than there 
was last year ; and, in fact, that there had 
been a great increase in the sum due on it, 
there being 300,000/. due on it new, in 
addition to the 600,000/. increase during 
the last year, and he expected that the total 
increase in the malt duty would amount to 
900,000/. From that statement, he thought 
he was fully borne out in saying that this 
would not be a temporary increase. He had 
not calculated on such an increase in the 
amountin his Estimate of the revenueand ex- 
penditure last year, and, therefore, what had 
accrued beyond his Estimate was to be taken 
asan additional surplus, The hon. member 
for Thetford had doubted the expectatioris 
which he (Lord Althorp) entertained with 
regard to the duty on cotton, and the 
grounds also on which he founded his 
statement with regard to that article. 
Now he would just read the House a 
tabular statement of the importations of 
cotton wool during the last three years. 
There were imported into this country, 
of cotton wool, in the year 1829, 
204,797,656lb.; 1830, 269,634,779Ib. ; 
1831, 283,745,660lb. The _ increase, 
therefore, in those three years, was 
from 204,000,000lb., and upwards, to 
283,000,000lb., and upwards, shewing a 
regular tendency to increase in each of 
those three years. The calculation which 
he (Lord Althorp) had made was upon the 
amount imported last year, observing, at 
the same time, that it might be possible 
that the duty which had been imposed upon 
it would act in some degree as a check 
upon importation this year. From all the in- 
formation, however, which he had received 
on the subject, he was led to believe that 
the increase in the amount of importation, 
would be as great this year as it had been 
last year. He thought that, under such 
circumstances, the amount which he cal- 
culated upon as likely to be derived from 
the duty on this article was a very fair and 
moderate one. He had been asked by hon. 
Members opposite, why the Estimates had 
not been laid on the Table of the House 
before this time. He begged, in reply, to 
say, that the Estimates for the three services 
would be laid on the Table of the House 
that evening. He was aware that such a 
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course was not in accordance with a Reso- 
lution of the House, but it should be 
recollected that this was as early a period 
as the Estimates had been usually placed on 
the Table of the House in any previous 
Session of Parliament. He wished to add 
an observation in reference to a statement 
which had been often made for several years 
by hon. Members who took an interest in 
the finances of the country, namely, that it 
would be desirable that we should com- 
mence them at an earlier period of the 
year than we do, and for this reason—that, 
according to the present practice we were in 
the habit of voting estimates after the 
money had been spent. His right hon. 
friend at the head of the Admiralty had, 
with that view, last year, in calculating the 
Estimates for the navy, so arranged them 
as to carry them to the commencement of 
the ensuing April. He (Lord Althorp) 
had now to state that it was the in- 
tention of his Majesty’s Government that 
the financial year should for the future 
commence at the beginningof April. The 
Estimates, therefore, for the present year 
had been prepared in two divisions ; the 
first for the present quarter, so as to bring 
them up to the 1st of April, and the other 
for the four quarters of the year then 
ensuing. ‘The whole Navy Estimates for 
the year would be laid before the House 
this evening; the Army and Ordnance 
Estimates for the quarter up to the 1st of 
April, and the remaining Estimates for those 
services would be laid before the House 
with the least possible delay. 

Sir George Clerk observed, that the 
time which the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) 
had fixed for the commencement of the 
financial year would not answer the purpose 
which he had in view, and that it would 
render it more difficult hereafter to institute 
a comparison with the expenditure of former 
years. 

Mr. Hume said, that the plan would be 
a good one, if the estimates could be pro- 
duced early in January, but that if they 
should be put off till February or March, it 
would only place them in a worse situation 
than their present one. 

Mr. Goulburn wished to know, whether 
the noble Lord was able to state the 
amount of revenue and expenditure since 
the period when the accounts had been 
made up; and if so, whether there had 
been an increase, or the reverse ? 

Lord Althorp said, that the period 
alluded to was so short, that he could 
not give a precise answer to the question. 
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He believed that the revenue derivable 
from the Customs was not so good up to the 
present time as 3+ had been last year, but 
then it was to be recollected that it was 
extraordinarily large last year. 

Resolutions agreed to, and a Bill founded 
thereon ordered to be brought in. 


CoNVENTION WITH FRANCE.] Mr. 
Burge begged to ask the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, if he had 
any objection to produce the correspond- 
ence which took place with the French 
government previous to the Convention for 
the suppression of the Slave Trade. He 
begged leave also to ask, in what manner 
the French government had provided for 
adjudicating as to French vessels captured 
with slaves on board? With respect to 
that Convention itself, he wished further 
to ask, whether the French government 
had taken any measures to carry its provi- 
sions into effect, and whether any further 
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measures of the same kind had been agreed 
to with other foreign states? 

Viscount Palmerston:said, that he did 
not feel bound toproduce the correspondence 
that had led to that Convention, as the 
Convention itself was before Parliament. 
As to the tribunals which were to be formed 
by the French government, he had to state, 
that it was the intention of the French 
government to invest their consular agents 
with power to carry into effect the pur- 
poses of that Convention, and there was no 
doubt that steps would be taken by that 
government to establish those local tri- 
bunals in convenient places. With respect 
to the latter part of the hon. Gentleman’s 
question he must observe, that no steps had 
yet been taken with a view to a negotiation 
with other foreign powers on the subject 
of a convention for the suppression of the 
slave trade founded on the same principles 
as that with France. 
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A BILL 


To amend the Representation of the People in England 
and Wales. 


(As ordered to be printed 12th December, 1831.) 





[Note. - The Words printed in Italics are proposed to be inserted in the Committee. ] 








Preamble.| WHEREAS it is expedient to take effectual measures for correcting divers 
abuses that have long prevailed in the choice of Members to serve in the Commons House 
of Parliament; to deprive many inconsiderable Places of the right of returning Members ; 
to grant such privilege to large, populous, and wealthy Towns; to increase the number of 
Knights of the Shire; to extend the Elective Franchise to many of His Majesty’s Subjects 
who have not heretofore enjoyed the same ; and, to diminish the expense of Elections: Be 
it therefore enacted, by The KING’S most Excellent Masesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the Authority of the same, 


1.—Certuin Boroughs to ceuse to send Members to Parliament.] That each of the Fifty« 
six Boroughs enumerated in the Schedule marked (A.) to this Act annexed, shall from and 
after the end of this present Parliament cease to return any Member or Members to serve 
in Parliament. 


2.—Certain Boroughs to return one Member only.| And be it Enacted, That each of the 
Thirty Boroughs enumerated in the Schedule marked (B.) to this Act annexed, shall, from 
and after the end of this present Parliament return One Member and no more to serve in 
Parliament. 


3.—New Boroughs hereafter to return Two Members.| And be it Enacted, That each of 
the Places named in the Schedule marked (C.) to this Act annexed shall for the purposes 
of this Act be a Borough, and shall as such Borough include the Place or Places respect- 
ively, which shall be comprehended within the Boundaries of such Borough, as such 
Boundaries shall be settled and described by an Act to be passed for that purpose in this 
present Parliament, which Act, when passed, shall be deemed and taken to be part of this 
Act, as fully and effectually as if the same were incorporated herewith; and that each of 
the said Boroughs named in the said Schedule (C.) shall, from and after the end of this 
present Parliament, return Two Members to serve in Parliament. 


4.—New Boroughs hereafter to return One Member.| And be it Enacted, That each of 
the Places named in the Schedule marked (D.) to this Act annexed shall for the purposes 
of this Act be a Borough, and shall as such Borough include the Place or Places respecte 
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ively, which shall be comprehended within the Boundaries of such Borough, as such 
Boundaries shall be settled and described by an Act to be passed for that purpose in this 
present Parliament, which Act, when passed, shall be deemed and taken to be part of this 
Act, as fully and effectually as if the same were incorporated herewith; and that each of 
the said Boroughs named in the said Schedule (D.) shall, from and after the end of this 
present Parliament, return One Member to serve in Parliament. 


5.—The Boroughs of Shoreham, Cricklade, Aylesbury, and East Retford shall include 
certain adjacent Districts.| And be it Enacted, That the Borough of New Shoreham 
shall for the purposes of this Act include the whole of the Rape of Bramber in the County 
of Sussex, save and except such parts of the said Rape as shall be included in the Borough 
of Horsham, by an Act to be passed for that purpose in this present Parliament ; and that 
the Borough of Cricklade shall for the purposes of this Act include the Hundreds and 
Divisions of Highworth, Cricklade, Staple, Kingsbridge, and Malmsbury, in the County 
of Wilts, save and except such parts of the said Hundred of Malmsbury as shall be in- 
cluded in the Borough of Malmsbury, by an Act to be passed for that purpose in this 
present Parliament ; and that the Borough of Aylesbury shall for the purposes of this Act 
include the three Hundreds of Aylesbury, in the County of Buckingham ; and that the 
Borough of East Retford shall for the purposes of this Act include the Hundred of Basset- 
law in the County of Nottingham, and all places locally situate within the outside Boundary 
or limit of the Hundred of Bassetlaw, or surrounded by such Boundary and by any part of 
the County of York or County of Lincoln. 


6.—Weymouth and Melcombe Regis to return Two Members jointly, §&c. &c.| And be it 
Enacted, That the Towns of Weymouth and Melcombe Regis shall for the purposes of 
this Act be deemed and taken to be One Borough, and that such Borough shall from and 
after the end of this present Parliament return Two Members, and no more, to serve in Par- 
liament ; and that the Towns of Penryn and Falmouth shall, for the purposes of this Act, 
be deemed and taken to be one Borough ; and that the Towns of Sandwich and Deal shall, 
for the purposes of this Act, be deemed and taken to be one Borough; and that each of 
the said Boroughs shalJ, from and after the end of this present Parliament, return Two 
Members to serve in Parliament. 


7.—Boundaries of certain evisting Boroughs to be settled] And be it Enacted, That 
every City and Borough in England, which now returns a Member or Members to serve in 
Parliament (except the several Cities and Boroughs enumerated in the said Schedule (A.) 
and the several Boroughs of New Shoreham, Cricklade, Aylesbury and East Retford) shall, 
for the purposes of this Act, include the place or places respectively, which shall be com- 
prehended within the Boundaries of such City or Borough, as such Boundaries shall be 
settled, and described, by an Act to be passed for that purpose in this present Parliament ; 
which Act, when passed, shall be deemed and taken to be part of this Act, as fully and 
effectually as if the same were incorporated herewith ; and that every such City or Borough 
shall, together with the place or places respectively, so to be comprehended therein as afore- 
said, be a City or Borough for the purpose of returning a Memher or Members to serve in 
all future Parliaments. 


8.—Places in Wales to havea share in Elections for the Shire-Towns.] And be it Enacted, 
That each of the places named in the first column of the Schedule (E.) to this Act annexed, 
shall have a share in the Election of a Member to serve in all future Parliaments, for the 
Shire-Town or Borough which is mentioned in conjunction therewith, and named in the 
second column of the said Schedule (E.) 


9.—Boundaries of certain places in Wales to be settled.) And be it Enacted, That each of 
the places named in the first column of the said Schedule (E.), and each of the Shire- 
Towns, or Boroughs, named in the second column of the said Schedule (E.), shall for the 
purposes of this Act include the place or places respectively, which shall be comprehended 
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within the Boundaries of each of the said Places, Shire-Towns and Boroughs respectively, 
as such Boundaries shall be settled and described by an Act to be passed for that purpose 
in this present Parliament, which Act, when passed, shall be deemed and taken to be part 
of this Act, as fully and effectually as if the same were incorporated herewith. 


10.— Swansea, Lougher, Neath, Aberaven and Ken-fig to form one Borough, and Electors 
thereof not to vote for Members for Cardiff.| And be it Enacted, That each of the Towns 
of Swansea, Lougher, Neath, Aberaven, and Ken-fig shall for the purposes of this Act in- 
clude the place or places respectively, which shall be comprehended within the Boundaries 
of each of the said Towns, as such Boundaries shall be settled and described by an Act to 
be passed for that purpose in this present Parliament, which Act, when passed, shall be 
deemed and taken to be part of this Act as fully and effectually as if the same were in- 
corporated herewith ; and that the said Five Towns, so including as aforesaid, shall for the 
purposes of this Act be one Borough, and shall as such Borough from and after the end of 
this present Parliament, return One Member to serve in Parliament ; and that the Portreeve 
of Swansea shall be the Returning Officer for the said Borough; and that no person by 
reason of any right accruing in any of the said Five Towns shall have any Vote in the 
Election of a Member to serve in any future Parliament for the Borough of Cardiff. 


11.—Deseription of the Returning Officers for the new Boroughs +--+ Proviso.] And be 
it Enacted, That the persons respectively described in the said Schedules (C.) and (D.) 
shall be the Returning Officers at all Elections of a Member or Members to serve in Par 
liament tor the Boroughs in conjunction with which such persons are respectively men- 
tioned in the said Schedules (C.) and (D.) ; and that for those Boroughs for which no per- 
sons are mentioned in such Schedules as Returning Officers, the Sheriff for the time being 
of the County in which such Boroughs are respectively situate shall, within Tivo Months 
after the passing of this Act, and in every succeeding respective year in the month of 
March, by writing under his hand, nominate and appoint for each of such Boroughs a fit 
person, being resident therein, to be, and such person so nominated and appointed shall 
accordingly he, the Returning Officer for each of such Boroughs respectively, until the 
nomination to be made in the succeeding March ; and in the event of the death of any 
such person, or of his becoming incapable to act by reason of sickness or other sufficient 
impediment, the Sheriff for the time being shall, on notice thereof, forthwith nominate and 
appoint in his stead a fit person, being so resident as aforesaid, to be, and such person so 
nominated and appointed shall accordingly be, the Returning Officer for such Borough for 
the remainder of the then current year; and no person, having been so nominated and 
appointed as Returning Officer for any Borough, shall after the expiration of his office be 
compellable at any time thereafter to serve again in the said office for the same Borough : 
Provided always, That no person being in Holy Orders, nor any Churchwarden or Overseer 
of the Poor within any such Borough shall be nominated or appointed as such Returning 
Officer for the same; and that no person so nominated and appointed as Returning Officer 
for any such Borough, shall be appointed a Churchwarden or Overseer of the Poor therein 
during the year for which he shall be such Returning Officer: Provided also, That no per- 
son qualified to be elected to serve as a Member in Parliament for any such Borough, shall 
be compellable to serve as Returning Officer for such Borough, if within one week after he 
shall have received notice of his nomination and appointment as Returning Officer, he 
shall make oath of such qualification before any Justice of the Peace, and shall forthwith 
notify the same to the Sheriff: Provided also, That in case His Majesty shall be pleased to 
grant his Royal Charter of Incorporation to any of the Boroughs named in the said 
Schedules (C.) and (D.) which are not now incorporated, and shall by such Charter give 
power to elect a Mayor or other Chief Municipal Officer for any such Borough, then and 
in every such case such Mayor or other Chief Municipal Officer for the time being shall be 
the Returning Officer for such Borough instead of the person nominated and appointed by 
the Sheriff as aforesaid ; and the provisions hereinbefore contained with regard to the 
future nomination and appointment of a Returning Officer for such Borough shall thence- 


forth cease and determine. 
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12.— Six Knights of the Shire for Yorkshire ; Two for each Riding.) And be it Enacted, 
That in all future Parliaments there shall be Siz Knights of the Shire, instead of Four, to 
serve for the County of York; (that is to say) Two Knights for each of the Three Ridings 
of the said County, to be elected inthe same manner, and by the same classes and descrip- 
tions of Voters, and in respect of the same several Rights of Voting, as if each of the 
Three Ridings were a separate County: and that the Court for the Election of Knights of 
the Shire for the North Riding of the said County shall be holden at 
and the Court for the Election of Knights of the Shire for the West Riding of the said 
County shall be holden at Wakefield, and the Court for the Election of Knights of the 
Shire for the East Riding of the said County, shall be holden at 


13.—Four Knights of the Shire for Lincolnshire ; Two for the parts of Lindsey, Two for 
Kesteven and Holland.| And be it Enacted, That in all future Parliaments there shall be 
Four Knights of the Shire, instead of Two, to serve for the County of Lincoln; (that is 
to say,) Two for the parts of Lindsey in the said County, and Two for the parts of 
Kesteven and Holland in the same County ; and that such Four Knights shall be chosen in 
the same manner, and by the same classes and descriptions of Voters, and in respect of 
the same several Rights of Voting, as if the said parts of Lindsey were a separate County, 
and the said parts of Kesteven and Holland together were also a separate County; and 
that the Court for the Election of Knights of the Shire for the parts of Lindsey, in the 
said County, shall be holden at and the Court for the Election of Knights 
of the Shire for the parts of Kesteven and Holland, in the said County, shall be holden 
at 


14.—Certain Counties to be divided, and to return two Knights of the Shire for each 
Division.] And be it Enacted, That each of the Counties enumerated in the Schedule 
marked (F.) to this Act annexed shall be divided into Two Divisions, which Divisions shall 
be settled and described by an Act to be passed for that purpose in this present Parliament, 
which Act, when passed, shall be deemed and taken to be part of this Act, as fully and 
effectually as if the same were incorporated herewith, and that in all future Parliaments 
there shall be Four Knights of the Shire, instead of Two, to serve for each of the said 
Counties (that is to say) Zo Knights of the Shire for each Division of the said Counties; 
and that such Knights shall be chosen in the same manner and by the same classes and 
descriptions of Voters, and in respect of the same several Rights of Voting, as if each of 
the said Divisions were a separate County; and that the Court for the Election of Knights 
of the Shire for each Division of the said Counties shall be holden at the place to be 
named for that purpose in the Act so to be passed as aforesaid, for settling and describing 
the Divisions of the said Counties. 


15.—Three Knights of the Shire for Berks, Bucks, &c.: Two for Carmarthen, &¢.] And 
be it Enacted, That in all future Parliaments there shall be Three Knights of the Shire, 
instead of Two, to serve for each of the following Counties; (that is to say) Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Cambridgeshire, Dorsetshire, Herefordshire, Hertfordshire, Monmouth- 
shire, and Oxfordshire ; and Two Knights of the Shire, instead of One, to serve for each 
of the Counties of Carmarthen, Denbigh, and Glamorgan. 


16.—Isle of Wight, severed from Hampshire, to return a Member.| And be it Enacted, 
That the Isle of Wight in the County of Southampton, shall, for the purposes of this 
Act be a County of itself, separate and apart from the County of Southampton, and 
shall return One Knight of the Shire to serve in every future Parliament; and that such 
Knight shall be chosen by the same classes and descriptions of Voters, and in respect of 
the same several Rights of Voting, as any Knight of the Shire shall be chosen in any 
County in England ; and that all Elections for the said County of the Isle of Wight, shall 
be holden at the Town of Newport in the Isle of Wight, and the Sheriff of the Isle of 
Wight, or his Deputy, shall be the Returning Officer at such Elections. 
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17.—Towns which are Counties of themselves to be included in adjoining Counties for County 
Elections.| And be it Enacted, That for the purpose of electing a Knight or Knights of 
the Shire to serve in any future Parliament, the East Riding of the County of York, the 
North Riding of the County of York, the parts of Lindsey, in the County of Lincoln, and 
the several Counties at large enumerated in the Second column of the Schedule marked 
(G.) to this Act annexed, shall respectively include the several Cities and Towns and 
Counties of the same which are respectively mentioned in conjunction with such Ridings, 
Parts and Counties at large, and named in the First column of the said Schedule (G.) 


18.—No Freehold for Life shall give a Vote for the County, unless it be worth 101. a year. 
....Ewception as to present 40s. Freeholders for Life.| And be it Enacted, That no person 
shall be entitled to vote in the Election of a Knight or Knights of the Shire to serve in any 
future Parliament in respect of any Freehold Lands or Tenements, whereof he may he 
seised for his own life, or for the life of another, or for any lives whatsoever, unless the 
same shall be to him of the clear yearly value of not less than Zen Pounds, above all rents 
and charges payable out of or in respect of the same, any Statute to the contrary not- 
withstanding: Provided always, That nothing in this Act contained shall prevent any 
person now seised for his own life, or for the life of another, or for any lives whatsoever, 
of any Freehold Lands or Tenements of the clear yearly value to him of Forty Shillings, 
above all rents and charges, from acquiring or retaining, so long as he shall be so seised 
of the same Lands or Tenements, the Right of Voting in such Election in respect thereof, 
if duly registered according to the provisions hereinafter contained. 


19.—Right of Voting in Counties extended to Copyholders.| And be it Enacted, That 
every Male Person of full age, and not subject to any legal incapacity, who shall be seised 
at law or in equity of any Lands or Tenements of Copyhold or customary tenure for his 
own life or for the life of another, or for any lives whatsoever, or or for any larger estate, 
of the clear yearly value to him of not less than Yen Pounds over and above all rents and 
charges payable out of or in respect of the same, shall be entitled to vote in the Election 
of a Knight or Knights of the Shire to serve in any future Parliament for the County, or 
for the Riding, Parts or Division of the County, in which such lands or tenements shall 
be respectively situate. 


20.— Right of Voting in Counties extended to Leaseholders and Occupiers of Premises of 
certain value above charges.| And be it Enacted, That every Male Person of full age, and 
not subject to any legal incapacity, who shall hold, as lessee or assignee, any lands or 
tenements, whether of freehold, copyhold, or customary tenure, originally demised for 
any term not less than Sivty years, (whether determinable on a life or lives, or not,) of 
the clear yearly value, to him, of not less than Ten Pounds over and above all rents and 
charges payable out of or in respect of the same, or originally demised for any Term not 
less than Twenty Years, (whether determinable on a life or lives, or not,) of the clear 
yearly value to him of not less than Fifty Pounds over and above all rents and charges 
payable out of or in respect of the same, or who shall occupy as tenant any lands or 
tenements for which he shall be bona fide liable to a yearly rent of not less than Fifty 
Pounds, shall be entitled to vote in the Election of a Knight or Knights of the Shire to 
serve in any future Parliament for the County, or for the Riding, Parts or Division of the 
County, in which such lands or tenements shall be respectively situate: Provided always, 
That no person being a sub-lessee or the assignee of any underlease shall have a right to 
vote in such Election in respect of any such term of Siavty years or Twenty years as afore- 
said, unless he shall be in the actual occupation of the premises. 


21.—What not to be deemed Charges.| And be it Declared and Enacted, That no Public 
or Parliamentary. Tax, nor any Church Rate, County Rate or Parochial Rate, shall be 
deemed to be any charge payable Out of or in respect of any lands or tenements within 
the meaning of this Act, 
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22.—County Voters need not be assessed to the Land Tax.) And be it Enacted, That in 
order to entitle any person to vote in any Election of a Knight of the Shire or other 
Member to serve in any future Parliament, in respect of any messuages, lands, or tene- 
ments whether Freehold or otherwise, it shall not be necessary that the same shall be 
assessed to the Land Tax; any Statute to the contrary notwithstanding. 


23.—Provision us to Trustees and Mortgagees.| And be it Enacted, That no person shall 
be allowed to have any Vote in the Election of a Knight or Knights of the Shire for or by 
reason of any Trust Estate or Mortgage, unless such Trustee or Mortgagee be in actual 
possession or receipt of the rents and profits of the same Estate, but that the Mortgagor 
or Cestuique Trust in possession shall and may vote for the same Estate notwithstanding 
such Mortgage or Trust. 


24.—No Person to vote for a County in respect of any Freehold House, Sc. occupied by 
himself for which he might acquire a Vote for « Borough.| And be it Enacted, That not- 
withstanding any thing hereinbefore contained, no person shall be entitled to vote in the 
Election of a Knight or Knights of the Shire to serve in any future Parliament in respect 
of his estate or interest as a Frecholder in any house, warehouse, counting-house or shop 
occupied by himself, or in any land occupied by himself, together with any house, ware- 
house, counting-house or shop, if by reason of the occupation thereof respectively he 
might acquire a Right to vote in the Election of a Member or Members for any City or 
Borough, whether he shall or shall not have actually acquired the Right to vote for such 
City or Borough, in respect thereof. 


25.—No Person to vote for a County in respect of certain Copyholds and Leaseholds in « 
Borough.| And be it Enacted, That notwithstanding any thing hereinbefore contained, 
no person shall be entitled to vote in the Election of a Knight or Knights of the Shire to 
serve in any future Parliament in respect of his estate or interest as a Copyholder or 
Customary Tenant, or as such Lessee or Assignee, or as such Tenant and Occupier as 
aforesaid, in any house, warehouse, counting-house or shop, or in any land occupied 
together with a house, warehouse, counting-house or shop, if by reason of the occupation 
thereof respectively he or any other person might acquire a right to vote in the Election of 
a Member or Members for any City or Borough, whether he or any other person shall or 
shall not have actually acquired the Right to vote for such City or Borough in respect 
thereof. 


26.—Possession for a certain time and Registration essential to the Right of Voting for « 
County.....Ewception in case of Property coming by Descent, &c.] And be it Enacted, 
That notwithstanding any thing hereinbefore contained no person shall be entitled to vote 
in the Election of a Knight or Knights of the Shire to serve in any future Parliament 
unless he shall have been duly registered according to the provisions hereinafter contained ; 
and that no person shall be so registered in the year One thousand eight hundred and 
Thirty-two, or in any succeeding year, in respect of any lands or tenements of freehold, 
copyhold or customary tenure, unless he shall have been in the actual possession thereof, 
or in the receipt of the rents and profits thereof for his own use, for Six calendar Months 
at least next previous to the day of in the said year One 
thousand eight hundred and Thirty-two, or next previous to the last day of July in any such 
respective succeeding year, which said period of Sia calendar Months shall be suflicient, 
any statute to the contrary notwithstanding ; and that no person shall be so registered in 
the year One thousand eight hundred and Thirty-two, or in any succeeding year, in respect 
of any lands or tenements held by him as such lessee or assignee, or as such occupier and 
tenant as aforesaid, unless he shall have been in the actual possession thereof, or in the 
receipt of the rents and profits thereof for his own use, as the case may require, for 
Twelve calendar Months next previous to the day of in the 
said year One tivusand eight hundred and Thirty-two, or next previous to the last day of 
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July in any such respective succeeding year; Provided always, That where any lands or 
tenements which would otherwise entitle the owner, holder or occupier thereof to vote in 
any such Election shall come to any person at any time within such respective periods of 
Six or Twelve calendar Months by descent, succession, marriage, marriage settlement, 
devise, or promotion to any benefice in a church, or by promotion to any office, such 
person shall be entitled in respect thereof to have his name inserted as a Voter in the 
Election of a Knight or Knights of the Shire in the Lists then next to be made by virtue 


of this Act as hereinafter mentioned. 


27.—Right of Voting in Boroughs to be enjoyed by Occupiers of Houses, &c. of the annual 
value of \01..... No Occupier to vote unless rated to the Poor Rate.....Rate and Assessed 
Taxes must be paid.| And be it Enacted, That in every City or Borough which shall 
return a Member or Members to serve in any future Parliament, every Male Person of full 
age, aid not subject to any legal incapacity, who shall occupy within such City or Borough, 
or within any place sharing in the Election for such City or Borough, as owner or tenant, - 
any house, warehouse, counting-house or shop, being either separately or jointly with any 
Jand within such City, Borough or Place, occupied therewith by him as Owner, or occupied 
therewith by him as Tenant under the same landlord, of the clear yearly value of not less 
than Ten Pounds, shall, if duly registered according to the provisions hereinafter con- 
tained, be entitled to vote in the Election of a Member or Members to serve in any future 
Parliament for such City or Botough: Provided always, That no such person shall be so 
registered in the year One thousand eight hundred and Thirty-two, or in any succeeding 
year, unless he shall have occupied such premises as aforesaid, for Twelve calendar 
Months next previous to the day of in the said year One 
thousand eight hundred and Thirty-two, or next previous to the last day of July in any such 
respective succeeding year, nor unless such person, where such premises are situate in any 
Parish or Township in which there shall be a Rate for the relief of the Poor, shall have 
been rated in respect of such premises to all Rates for the relief of the Poor, in such 
Parish or Township made during the time of such his occupation as aforesaid, nor unless 
such person shall have paid, on or before the day of in the 
said year One thousand eight hundred and Thirty-two, all the Poor’s Rates and Assessed 
Taxes which shall have become payable from him in respect of such premises, previously 
to the day of then next preceding, or shall have paid on or 
before the Twentieth day of July in any such succeeding year as aforesaid, all the Poor’s 
Rates and Assessed Taxes which shall have become payable from him in respect of such 
premises, previously to the respective Sieth day of April then next preceding. 


28.—Provision as to Premises occupied in succession, and as to joint Occupiers.| And be it 
Enacted, That the premises, in respect of the occupation of which any person shall be 
deemed entitled to vote in the Election for any City or Borough as aforesaid, shall not be 
required to be the same premises, but may be different premises occupied in immediate 
succession by such person during the said Twelve Months; and that where any such pre- 
mises as aforesaid shall be jointly occupied by more persons than one as owners or tenants, 
each of such joint occupiers shall be entitled to vote in respect thereof, in case the clear 
yearly value of such premises shall be of an amount which, when divided by the number 
of such occupiers, shall give a sum of not less than Ten Pounds for each and every such 


occupier, but not otherwise. 


29.—Oceupiers may demand to be rated,...Proviso.} And be it Enacted, That in every City 
or Borough which shall return a Member or Members to serve in any future Parliament, and 
in every place sharing in the Election for such City or Borough, it shall be lawful for any 
person occupying any house, warehouse, countingshouse or shop, either separately or 
jointly with any land occupied therewith by him as owner, or occupied therewith by him 
as tenant under the same landlord, in any Parish or Township in which there shall be a 
rate for the relief of the Poor, to claim to be rated to the relief of the Poor in respect of 
such Premises, whether the landlord shall or shall not be liable to be rated to the relief of 
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the Poor in respect thereof; and ‘upon such occupier. so claiming and actually paying or 
tendering the full amount of the rate or rates, if any, then due in respect of such premises, 
the Overseers of the Parish or Township in which such premises are situate are hereby re- 
quired to put the name of such occupier upon the rate for the time being ; and in case such 
Overseers shall neglect or refuse so to do, such occupier shall neverthelé&s for the purposes 
of this Act be deemed to have been rated to the relief of the Poor in respect of such 
premises from the period at which the rate shall have been made, the amount whereof he 
shall have so paid or tendered as aforesaid: Provided always, That where by virtue of any 
Act of Parliament the landlord shall be liable to the payment of the rate for the relief of 
the Poor in respect of any premises occupied by his tenant, nothing herein contained shall 
be deemed to vary or discharge the liability of such landlord; but that in case the tenant, 
who shall have been rated for such premises in consequence of any such claim as aforesaid, 
shall make default in the payment of the Poor’s Rate due in respect thereof, such landlord 
shall be and remain liable for the payment thereof, in the same manner as if he had 
himself been rated in respect of the premises so occupied by his tenant. 


30.—As to Freeholders voting for Towns being Counties of themselves.| And be it 
Enacted, That every person who would have been entitled, if this Act had not been passed, 
to vote in the Election of a Member or Members to serve in any future Parliament for any 
City or Town, being a County of itself, in respect of his Estate or interest as a Free- 
holder, either with or without any other qualification superadded thereto, shall be entitled 
to vote in such Election, provided he shall be duly registered according to the provisions 
hereinafter contained ; but that no such person shall be so registered in the year One thou- 
sand eight hundred and Thirty-two, or in any succeeding year, unless he shall on the 
day of in the said year One thousand eight hundred and 
Thirty-two, or on the last day of July in any such respective succeeding year, be qualified 
as such Elector, in such manner as would entitle him then to vote if such days were re- 
spectively the days of Election, and this Act had not been passed. 


31.—Freemen not to vote in Boroughs, unless resident, &c..... Exclusion of Freemen 
created since the \st of March 1831.) And be it Enacted, That every person who would 
have been entitled to vote in the Election of a Member or Members to serve in any future 
Parliament for any City or Borough not included in the Schedule marked (A.) to this Act 
annexed, either as a Burgess or Freeman, or in the City of London as a Freeman and 
Liveryman, if this Act had not been passed, shall be entitled to vote in such Election, 
provided such person shall be duly registered according to the provisions hereinafter con< 
tained ; but that no such person shall be so registered in the year One thousand eight hun- 
dred and Thirty-two, or in any succeeding year, unless such person shall, on the 
day of in the said year One thousand eight hundred and Thirty-two, 
or on the last day of July in any such respective succeeding year, be qualified in such 
manner as would entitle him then to vote if such days were respectively the days of 
Election, and this Act had not been passed, nor unless such person shall have resided 
for Six calendar Months next previous to the day of in the said 
year One thousand eight hundred and Thirty-two, or next previous to the last day of July 
in any such respective succeeding year, within the City or Borough, or within the Place 
sharing in the Election for the City or Borough, in respect of which City, Borough or 
Place respectively such person shall be entitled to vote, or within Seven statute miles of 
such City, Borough or Place respectively: Provided always, That no person who shall 
have been elected or made a Burgess or Freeman since the First day of March One thousund 
eight hundred and Thirty-one, or who shall hereafter be elected or made a Burgess or Free- 
man, otherwise than in respect of birth or servitude, shall be entitled to vote as such in 
any such Election for any City or Borough as aforesaid, or to be so registered as aforesaid : 
Provided also, That no Person shall be so entitled as a Burgess or Freeman in respect of 
birth, unless his right be originally derived from or through some person who was a 
Burgess or Freeman, or entitled to be admitted a Burgess or Freeman previously to the 
First day of March in the year One thousand eight hundred and Thirty-one, or from or 
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through some person who shall since that time have become a Burgess or Freeman in 
respect of servitude. 


32.—Reservation of other Rights of Voting in Boroughs..... Residence required.| And be 
it Enacted, That no person shall be entitled to vote in the Election of a Member or Members 
to servein any future Parliament for any City or Borough, save and except inrespect of some 
right conferred by this Act, or as a Burgess or Freeman, or as a Freeman and Liveryman, or 
in the case of a City or Town being a County of itself, as a Freeholder as hereinbefore men- 
tioned: Provided always, That every person now having a right to vote in the Election for 
any City or Borough (except those enumerated in the said Schedule (A.) in virtue of any 
other qualification than as a Burgess or Freeman, or as a Freeman and Liveryman, or in 
the case of a City or Town being a County of itself, as a Freeholder as hereinbefore men- 
tioned, shall retain such Right of Voting so long as he shall be qualified as an Elector 
according to the usages and customs of such City or Borough, or any Law now in force, 
and such Person shall be entitled to vote in the Election of a Member or Members to serve 
in any future Parliament for such City or Borough, if duly registered according to the 
provisions hereinafter contained ; but that no such person shall be so registered in the 
year One thousand eight hundred and Thirty-two, or in any succeeding year, unless such 
person shall, on the day of in the said year One thousand eight 
hundred and Thirty-two, or on the last day of July in any such respective succeeding 
year, be qualified as such Elector in such manner as would entitle him then to vote if 
such days were respectively the days of Election, and this Act had not been passed, nor 

unless such person shall have resided for Six calendar Months next previous to the 
day of in the said year One thousand eight hundred and Thirty-two, or next 
previous to the last day of July in any such respective succeeding year, within the City or 
Borough, or within the place sharing in the Election for the City or Borough, in respect 
of which City, Borough or Place respectively, such person shall be entitled to vote, or 
within Seren statute miles of such City, Borough or Place respectively: Provided never- 
theless, That such person shall for ever cease to enjoy such Right of Voting for any such 
City or Borough as aforesaid, if his name shall have been omitted for Two successive 
years from the Register of such Voters for such City or Borough hereinafter directed to 
be made, unless he shall have been so omitted in consequence of his having received 
parochial relief within Twelve calendar Months next previous to the day of 
in the year One thousand eight hundred and Thirty-two, or next previous to 


the last day of July in any succeeding year. 


33.—Provision as to certain Freehold Voters for Shoreham and Cricklade.| Provided also, 
and be it Enacted, That every person now having a Right to vote for the Borough of New 
Shoreham in respect of any Freehold situate in the Borough or Parish of Horsham, and 
every person now having a Right to vote for the Borough of Cricklade in respeet of any 
Freehold situate in the Borough or Parish of Malmsbury, shall respectively retain such 
Right of Voting for the several Boroughs of New Shoreham and Cricklade as defined by 
this Act, subject always to the provisions hereinbefore mentioned with regard to the Right 
of Voting for any Borough in respect of Freehold. 


34.—Exclusion of certain Rights of Voting acquired since the first of March 1831.] 
Provided nevertheless, and be it Enacted, That notwithstanding anything hereinbefore con- 
tained, no person shall be entitled to vote in the Election of a Member or Members to 
serve in any future Parliament for any City or Borough (other than a City or Town being 
a County of itself, in the Election for which Freeholders have a Right to vote as herein- 
before mentioned), in respect of any Estate or Interest in any Burgage Tenement, Annuity 
or Freehold which shall have been acquired by such person since the first day of March 
One thousand eight hundred and Thirty-one, unless the same shall have come to or been 
acquired by such person since that day, and previously to the passing of this Act, by 
descent, succession, marriage, marriage settlement, devise, or promotion to any Benefice in 
a Church, or by promotion to any Office, 
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35.—As to receipt of parochial relief.| And be it enacted, That no person shall be 
entitled to be registered in the year One thousand eight hundred and Thirty-two, or in any 
succeeding year, as a Voter in the Election of a Member or Members to serve in any future 
Parliament for any City or Borough, who shall within Twelve calendar Months next pre- 
vious to the day of in the said year One thousand 
eight hundred and Thirty-two, or next previous to the last day of July in any such re- 
spective succeeding year, have received parochial relief. 


36.—Overseers to give notice annually, requiring County Voters to send in their Claims. 
..«.Persons once on the Register not required to make any subsequent Claim.| AND 
whereas it is expedient to form a Register of all persons entitled to vote in the Election of 
a Knight or Knights of the Shire, to serve in any future Parliament, and that, for the pur- 
pose of forming such Register, the Overseers of every Parish and Township should annually 
make out Lists in the manner hereinafter mentioned ; BE it therefore Enacted, That the 
Overseers of the Poor of every Parish and Township, shall, on the day 
of in the year One thousand eight hundred and Thirty-two, and on 
the Twentieth day of June in every succeeding year, cause to be fixed, on or near the doors 
of all the Churches and Chapels within such Parish or Township, or if there be no Church 
or Chapel therein, then to be fixed in some public and conspicuous situation within the 
same respectively, a Notice, according to the Form numbered 1. in the Schedule (H.) to 
this Act annexed, requiring all persons, who may be entitled to vote in the Election of a 
Knight or Knights of the Shire to serve in any future Parliament, in respect of any pro- 
perty situate in such Parish or Township, to deliver or transmit to the said Overseers, on or 
before the day of in the year One thousand eight hundred 
and Thirty-two, and on or before the Twentieth day of July in every succeeding year, a 
Statement of their claim as such Voters, according to the Form numbered 2. in the said 
Schedule (H.), or to the like effect: Provided always, That after the formation of the 
Register to be made in each year as hereinafter mentioned, no person whose name shall be 
upon such Register for the time being, shall be required thereafter to make any such claim 
as aforesaid, unless such person shall, since the formation of such Register for the time 
being, have ceased to have the qualification or place of abode described in such Register 


for the time being. 


37.—Overseers to prepare Lists of County Voters, and to publish them every year.+-++++ 
Overseers to have power of objecting to any Name inserted in the Lists...... To keep Copies 
of Lists for inspection+«+++- Provision as to Places having no Overseers.) And be it 
Enacted, That the Overseers of the Poor of every Parish and Township shall, on or before 
the day of in the year One thousand eight hundred and Thirty- 
two, make out, or cause to be made out, according to the Form numbered 3. in the said 
Schedule (H.), an Alphabetical List of all Persons who shall claim as aforesaid to be 
inserted in such List as Voters in the Election of a Knight or Knights of the Shire to serve 
for the County, or for the Riding, Parts or Division of the County, wherein such Parish or 
Township lies, in respect of any lands or tenements situate wholly or in part within such 
Parish or Township ; and that the said Overseers shall, on or before the last day of July, 
in every succeeding year, make out, or cause to be made out, a like List, containing the 
names of all persons who shall be upon the Register for the time being as such Voters, and 
also the names of all persons who shall claim as aforesaid to be inserted in such last men« 
tioned List, as such Voters; and in every List to be made by the Overseers as aforesaid, 
the christian name and surname of every person shall be written at full length, together 
with the place of his abode, the nature of his qualification, and the name of the street, 
lane, or other description of the place where such lands or tenements may be situate, as 
the same are respectively set forth in his claim to vote; and the said Overseers, if they 
shall have reasonable cause to believe that any person so claiming as aforesaid, or whose 
name shall appear in the Register for the time being, is not entitled to vote in the Election 
of a Knight or Knights of the Shire for the County, or for the Riding, Parts or Division of 
the County, in which their Parish or Township is situate, shall have power to add the 
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words “ objected to”’ opposite the name of every such person, on the margin of such List , 
and the said Overseers shall sign such List, and shall cause a sufficient number of Copies 
of such List to be printed, and to be fixed on or near the doors of all the Churches and 
Chapels within their Parish or Township, or if there be no Church or Chapel therein, then 
to be fixed up in some public and conspicuous situation within the same respectively, on 
the Two Sundays next after such List shall have been made; and the said Overseers shall 
likewise keep a true Copy of such List, to be perused by any person, without payment of 
any fee, at all reasonable hours during the Two first weeks after such List shall have been 
made: Provided always, That every Precinct or Place, whether Extra-parochial or other- 
wise, which shall have no Overseers of the Poor, shall, for the purpose of making out such 
List as aforesaid, be deemed to be within the Parish or Township adjoining thereto, such 
Parish or Township being situate within the same County, or the same Riding, Parts or 
Division of a County, as such Precinct or Place ; and if such Precinct or Place shall adjoin 
two or more Parishes or Townships, so situate as aforesaid, it shall be deemed to be within 
the least populous of such Parishes or Townships, according to the last Census for the 
time being ; and the Overseers of the Poor of every such Parish or Township shall insert 
in the List for their respective Parish or Township the names of all persons who shall 
claim as aforesaid, to be inserted therein as Voters in the Election of a Knight or Knights 
of the Shire to serve for the County, or for the Riding, Parts or Division of the County in 
which such Precinct or Place as aforesaid lies, in respect of any lands or tenements situate 
wholly or in part within such Precinct or Place. 


38.—Notice of objection by third Parties to persons not entitled to be retained in the County 
Lists.++++++Lists of Persons objected to by third Parties to be published, &c.] And 
be it Enacted, That every Person who shall have claimed to be entitled to vote in the 
Election of a Knight or Knights ofthe Shire for any County, or any Riding, Parts or 
Division of a County, may object to any person as not being entitled to have his name 
retained on any such List of Voters for such County, Riding, Parts or Division to be 
made out as aforesaid ; and every person so objecting (save and except Overseers objecting 
in the manner hereinbefore mentioned,) shall, on or before the day of 
in the year One thousand eight hundred and Tiirty-two, and on or before 
the Twenty-fifth day of August in every succeeding year, give or cause to be given a Notice 
in writing according to the Form numbered 4. in the said Schedule (H.), or to the like 
effect, to the Overseers who shall have made out such List; and such person shall also, on 
or before the said. day of in the said year One thousand eight 
hundred and Thirty-two, and on or before the Twenty-fifth day of August in every succeed- 
ing year, give to the person objected to, or leave at his place of abode as described in such 
List, or send by the Post, directed to him at such place of abode, a Notice in writing 
according to the Form numbered 5. in the said Schedule (H.) or to the like effect ; and the 
Overseers shall include the names of all persons so objected to in a List according to the 
Form numbered 6. in the said Schedule (H.); and shall cause Copies of such List to be 
fixed on or near the doors of all the Churches and Chapels within their Parish or Town- 
ship, or if there be no Church or Chapel therein, then to be fixed in some public and con- 
spicuous situation within the same respectively, on the Two Sundays next preceding the 
day of in the year One thousund eight hundred and Thirty« 
two, and on the Two Sundays next preceding the Fifteenth day of September in every suc- 
ceeding year; and the Overseers shall likewise kéep a copy of the names of all the persons 
80 objected to, to be perused by any person, without payment of any fee, at all reasonable 
hours during the Ten days next preceding the said day of in the 
said year One thousand eight hundred and Thirty-two, and the said Fifteenth day of 
September in every succeeding year. 


39.—Lists of County Voters to be forwarded to the Clerks of the Peace.} And be it 
Enacted, That on the day of in the year One thousand eight 
hundred and Thirty-two, and on the Twenty-ninth day of August in every succeeding year, 
the Overseers of every Parish and Township shall deliver the List of Voters so made out as 
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aforesaid, together with a written statement of the number of persons objected to by the 
Overseers and by other persons, to the High Constable or High Constables of the Hundred 
or other like District in which such Parish or Township is situate; and such High Con- 
stable or High Constables shall forthwith deliver all such Lists, together with such State- 
ments as aforesaid, to the Clerk of the Peace of the County, Riding or Parts, who shall 
forthwith make out an abstract of the number of persons objected to by the Overseers and 
by other persons in each Parish and Township, and transmit the same to the Barrister or 
Barristers appointed as hereinafter mentioned to revise such Lists, in order that the said 
Barrister or Barristers may fix proper times and places for holding his or their Courts for 
the revision of the said Lists. 


40.—Judges of Assizes to name Barristers, who shall revise the Listsof County Voters.... 
Proviso.| And be it Enacted, That the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench for the time being, immediately after the passing of this‘Aet, and in each suc- 
ceeding year, in the month of July or August, shall nominate and appoint for Middlesex, 
and the Senior Judge for the time being in the last Commission of Assize for every other 
County, immediately after the passing of this Act, and in each succeeding year the Senior 
Judge for the time being in the Commission of Assize for every such other County, when 
travelling the Summer Circuit, shall nominate and appoint for every such County, or for 
each of the Ridings, Parts or Divisions of such County (subject nevertheless to the appro- 
bation of the Lord High Chancellor, Lord Keeper or Lords Commissioners of the Great 
Seal for the time being), a Barrister or Barristers to revise the Lists of Voters in the 
Election of a Knight or Knights of the Shire ; and such Barrister or Barristers so appointed 
as aforesaid, shall give Public Notice, as well by advertisement in some of the newspapers 
circulating within the County, Riding, Parts or Division, as also by a Notice to be fixed in 
some public and conspicuous situation at the principal place of election for the County, 
Riding, Parts or Division (such last-mentioned Notice to be given Three days at the least 
before the commencement of his or their circuit), that he or they will make a circuit of 
the County, Riding, Parts or Division for which he or they shall be so appointed, and of 
the several times and places at which he or they will hold Courts for that purpose, such 
times being between the day of inclusive, and the day of inclusive, 
in the year One thousand eight hundred and Thirty-two, and between the Fifteenth day of 
September inclusive, and the Twenty-fifth day of October inclusive, in every subsequent 
year, and he or they shall hold open Courts for that purpose at the times and places so to 
be announced; and where Two or more Barristers shall be appointed for the same County, 
Riding, Parts or Division, they shall attend at the same places together, but shall sit apart 
from each other, and hold separate Courts at the same time for the dispatch of business : 
Provided always, That no Barrister so appointed as aforesaid shall be eligible to serve in 
Parliament for Eighteen months from the time of such his appointment for the County, 
Riding, Parts or Division for which he shall be so appointed. 


41.—Clerk of the Peace and Overseers to attend before the Barristers who shall retain on 
the County Lists all Names not objected to, and shall expunge those whose Qualification, if 
objected to, shall not be proved..... Power to rectify Mistakes in the Lists... ..Proviso.]} 
And be it Enacted, That the Clerk of the Peace shall at the opening of the First Court to 
be held by every such Barrister for any County, or for any Riding, Parts or Division of a 
County, produce or cause to be produced before him the several Lists of Voters for such 
County, Riding, Parts or Division, which shall have been delivered to such Clerk of the 
Peace by the High Constables as aforesaid ; and the Overseers of every Parish and Town- 
ship who shall have made out the Lists of Voters, shall attend the Court to be held by 
every such Barrister at the place appointed for revising the Lists relating to such Parish or 
Township respectively, and shall also deliver to such Barrister a copy of the List of the 
persons objected to, so made out by them as aforesaid; and the said Overseers shall answer 
upon oath all such questions as such Barrister may put to them or any of them, touching 
any matter necessary for revising the Lists of Voters ; and every such Barrister shall retain 
pn the Lists of Voters the names of all persons to whom no objection shall have been 
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made by the Overseers, or by any other person, in the manner hereinbefore mentioned ; 
and he shall also retain on the List of Voters the name of every person who shall have been 
objected to by any person other than the Overseers, unless the party so objecting shall 
appear by himself or by some one on his behalf in support of such objection ; and where 
the name of any person inserted in the List of Voters shall have been objected to by the 
Overseers, or by any other person, in the manner hereinbefore mentioned, and such person 
so objecting shall appear by himself or by some one on his behalf in support of such 
objection, every such Barrister shall require the qualification of the person so objected to, 
to be proved, and in case the qualification of such person shall not be proved to the satis- 
faction of such Barrister, or in case it shall be proved that such person is incapacitated by 
any law or statute from voting in the Election of Members to serve in Parliament, such 
Barrister shall expunge the name of every such person from the said Lists ; and he shall 
also expunge from the said Lists the name of every person who shall be proved to him to 
be dead; and shall correct any mistake or supply any omission which shall be proved to 
him to have been made in any of the said Lists in respect of the name, or place of abode, 
or nature of the qualification, or local description of the property of any person who shall 
be included in any such List : Provided always, That no person’s name shall be expunged 
from any such List, except in case of his death, or in case of his being objected to on the 
margin of the List by the Overseers as aforesaid, unless such Notice as is hereinbefore 
required in that behalf shall have been given to the Overseers, nor unless such Notice as is 
hereinbefore required in that behalf shall have been given to such person, or left at or sent 
to his place of abode. 


42.—Overseers to prepare Lists of Persons entitled to vote in Boroughs, and to publish 
them.... Copies of Lists to be kept for Inspection.| And be it Enacted, That the Overseers 
of the Poor of every Parish and Township either wholly or in part situate within any City 
or Borough, or Place sharing in the Election for any City or Borough, which shall return a 
Member or Members to serve in any future Parliament, shall, on or before the 
day of in the year One thousand eight hundred and Thirty-two, and on or 
before the last day of July in each succeeding year, make out or cause to be made out, ac- 
cording to the Form numbered ]. in the Schedule marked (I.) to this Act annexed, an 
Alphabetical List of all Persons who may be entitled by virtue of this Act to vote in the 
Election of a Member or Members to serve in any future Parliament for such City or 
Borough, in respect of the occupation of premises of the clear yearly value‘ef not less 
than Ten Pounds as hereinbefore mentioned, situate wholly or in part within such Parish 
or Township, and another Alphabetical List according to the Form numbered 2. in the 
said Schedule (I.) of all other persons (except Freemen) who may be entitled to vote in the 
Election for such City or Borough by virtue of any other right whatsoever ; and in each of 
the said Lists, the christian name and surname of every person shall be written at full 
length, together with the nature of his qualification; and where any person shall be 
entitled to vote in respect of any property, then the name of the street, lane, or other 
description of the place where such property may be situate shall be specified in the List ; 
and where any person shall be entitled to vote otherwise than in respect of any property, 
then the name of the street, lane, or other description of the place of such person’s abode 
shall be specified in the List; and the Overseers shall sign each of such Lists, and shall 
cause a sufficient number of copies of such Lists to be printed and to be fixed on or near 
the doors of all the Churches and Chapels in their several Parishes and Townships, or if 
there be no Church or Chapel therein, then to be fixed up in some public and conspicuous 
situation within the same respectively on the Two Sundays next after such Lists shall have 
been made ; and the said Overseers shall likewise keep true copies of such Lists, to be 
perused by any person, without payment of any fee, at all reasonable hours during the two 
first weeks after such Lists shall have been made. 


43.—Provision for Places having no Overseers.| And be it Enacted, That every precinct 
or place, whether extra-parochial or otherwise, having no Overseers of the Poor, which 
now is or hereafter may be within any City or Borough, or within any place sharing in the 
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Election for.any City or Borough, shall, for the purpose of making out the List of Voters 
for such City or Borough, be deemed to be within the Parish or Township adjoining 
thereto, and situate wholly or in part within such City or Borough, or within such place 
sharing in the Election therewith; and if such precinct or place shall adjoin two or more 
Parishes or Townships so situate as aforesaid, it shall be deemed to be within the least 
populous of such Parishes or Townships according to the last Census for the time being ; 
and the Overseers of every such Parish or Township shall insert in the List for their 
respective Parish or Township the names of all persons who may be entitled to vote in the 
Election of a Member or Members to serve in any future Parliament for any such City or 
Borougk in respect of any property occupied by such persons within such City or Borough, 
or within any place sharing in the Election therewith, such property being situate wholly 
or in part within such precinct or place as aforesaid. 





44.—Town Clerks to prepare and publish the Lists of Freemen.] And be it Enacted, 
That the Town Clerk of every City or Borough shall, on or before the day of 
in the year One thousand eight hundred and Thirty-two, and on or before the 
last day of July in each succeeding year, make out, or cause to be made out, according to 
the Form numbered 3. in the said Schedule (I.) an Alphabetical List of all the Freemen of 
such City or Borough who may be entitled to vote in the Election of a Member or Mem- 
bers to serve in any future Parliament for such City or Borough, together with the 
respective places of their abode ; and the Town Clerk of every place sharing in the Election 
for any City or Borough shall, at the respective times aforesaid, make out, or cause to be 
made out, a like List of all the Freemen of such place who may be entitled to vote in the 
Election of a Member or Members to serve in any future Parliament for such City or 
Borough ; and every such Town Clerk shall cause a copy of every such List to be fixed on 
or near the door of the Town Hall, or in some public and conspicuous situation within 
such respective City, Borough or Place as aforesaid, on the Two Sundays next after such 
List shall have been made, and shall likewise keep a true copy of such List to be perused 
by any person without payment of any fee, at all reasonable hours during the two first 
weeks after such List shall have been made: Provided always, That where there shall, be 
no ‘own Clerk for such City, Borough or Place as aforesaid, or where the Town Clerk 
shall be dead, or incapable of acting, all matters by this Act required to be done by and 
with regard to the Town Clerk, shall be done by and with regard to the person executing 
duties similar to those of the Town Clerk, and if there be no such person, then by and 
with regard to the Chief Civil Officer of such City, Borough or Place. 


45.—Persons omitted in the Borough Lists to give Notice of their Claims..... Notices as to 
Persons not entitled to be retained in the Lists... .. Lists of Claimants and of persons objected 
to, to be published, &c.| And be it Enacted, That every Person whose name shall have been 
omitted in any such List of Voters for any City or Borough, so to be made out as herein- 
before mentioned, and who shall claim to have his name inserted therein, shall, on or before 
the day of in the year One thousand eight hundred and Thirty- 
two, and on or before the Twenty-fifth day of 4ugust in every succeeding year, give or 
cause to be given a Notice in writing, according to the Form numbered 4. in the said 
Schedule (I.) or to the like effect, to the Overseers of that Parish or Township in the List 
whereof he shall claim to have his name inserted, or if he shall claim as a Freeman of any 
City, or Borough, or place sharing in the Election therewith, then to the Town Clerk of 
such City, Borough or place ; and every person whose name shall have been inserted in any 
List of Voters for any City or Borough, may object to any other person as not being 
entitled to have his name retained in any List of Voters for the same City or Borough, and 
every person so objecting shall, on or before the day of in the 
year One thousand eight hundred and Thirty-two, and on or before the Twenty-fifth day of 
August in every succeeding year, give, or cause to be given, a Notice in writing according 
to the Form numbered 5. in the said Schedule (I.) or to the like effect, to the Overseers 
who shall have made out such List, or if the person objected to shall be inserted in the List 
of Freemen of any City, Borough or place, as aforesaid, then to the Town Clerk of such 
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City, Borough or place ; and the Overseers shall include the names of all persons sv claim- 
ing as aforesaid, in a List according to the Form numbered 6. in the said Schedule (I.), and 
the names of all persons so objected to as aforesaid in a List according to the Form num- 
bered 7. in the said Schedule (I.) and shall cause Copies of such two Lists to be fixed on or 
near the doors of all the Churches and Chapels within their Parish or Township, or if 
there be no Church or Chapel therein, then to be fixed in some public and conspicuous 
situation within the same respectively, on the Two Sundays next preceding the 

day of in the year One thousand eight hundred and Thirty-two, and on the Two 
Sundays next preceding the Fifteenth day of September in every succeeding year; and 
every Town Clerk shall include the names of all persons so claiming as Freemen in a List 
according to the Form numbered 8. in the said Schedule (I.), and the names of all persons 
so objected to as Freemen in a List according to the Form numbered 9. in the said Schedule 
(1.), and shall cause copies of such two Lists to be fixed on or near the door of the Town 
Hall or in some public and conspicuous situation, within his respective City, Borough, or 
place as aforesaid, on the Two Sundays hereinbefore last mentioned in the year One thou- 
sand eight hundred and Thirty-two, and in every succeeding year respectively; and the 
Overseers and Town Clerks shall likewise keep a copy of the names of all the persons so 
claiming as aforesaid, and also a copy of the names of all persons so objected to as afore- 
said, to be perused by any person without payment of any fee, at all reasonable hours 
during the Ten days next preceding the said day of in the year 
One thousand eight hundred and Thirty-two, and the Fifteenth day of September in every 
succeeding year, and shall deliver a copy of each of such Lists to any person requiring 
the same on payment of One Shilling for each copy. 


46.—List of Liverymen of London to be transmitted to the Returning Officer... .. Notices 
to be given of omissions and objections in cause of Liverymen..... Poll of Liverymen to be 
taken at Guildhall.) And be it Enacted, That for providing a List of such of the Freemen 
of the City of London as are Liverymen of the several Companies entitled to vote in the 
Election of a Member or Members to serve in any future Parliament for the City of 
London, the Returning Officer or Officers of the said City shall, on or before the 
day of in the year One thousand eight hundred and Thirty-two, and on or before 
the last day of July in each succeeding year, issue Precepts to the Clerks of the said 
Livery Companies, requiring them forthwith to make out or cause to be made out, at the 
expense of the respective Companies, an Alphabetical List according to the Form in the 
Schedule (K.) to this Act annexed, of the Freemen of London, being Liverymen of the 
said respective Companies, and entitled to vote in such Election; and every such Clerk 
shall sign such List, and transmit the same, with two printed copies thereof, to such 
Returning Officer or Officers, who shall forthwith fix one such copy in the Guildhall, and 
one in the Royal Exchange of the said City, there to remain Fourteen days, in the year 
One thousand eight hundred and Thirty-two, and in every subsequent year ; and the Clerks 
of the said Livery Companies shall cause a sufficient number of such Lists of Freemen 
and Liverymen of their respective Companies to be printed at the expense of the respective 
Companies, and shall keep the same, to be perused by any person, without payment of any 
fee, at all reasonable hours during the Two first weeks after such Lists shall have been 
printed ; and every person whose name shall have been omitted in any such List of Free- 
men and Liverymen, and who shall claim to have his name inserted therein, shall, on or 
before the day of in the year One thousand eight hundred and 
Thirty-two, and on or before the Twenty-fifth day of August in every succeeding year, 
give or cause to be given a Notice in writing, according to the Form numbered 1. in the 
said Schedule (K.) or to the like effect, to the Returning Officer or Officers, and to the 
Clerk of that Company in the List whereof he shall claim to have his name inserted ; and 
the Returning Officer or Officers shall include the names of all persons so claiming as 
aforesaid in a List according to the Form numbered 2. in the said Schedule (K.) and shall 
cause such last-mentioned List to be fixed in the Guildhall and Royal Exchange of the said 
City on the Two Sundays next preceding the day of in the year 
One thousand eight hundred and Thirty-two, and on the Two Sundays next preceding the 
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Fifteenth day of September in every succeeding year; and the said Returning Officer or 
Officers, and Clerks of the said Companies, shall likewise keep a copy of the names of all 
the persons so claiming as aforesaid, to be perused by any person without payment of any 
fee, at all reasonable hours during the Ten days next preceding the said day of 

in the year One thousand eight hundred and Thirty-two, and the said Fifteenth 
day of September in every succeeding year ; and every person who shall object to any other 
Person as not being entitled to have his name retained on any such Livery List, shall on or 
before the day of in the year One thousand eight hundred and 
Thirty-two, and on or before the Twenty-fifth day of August in every succeeding year, give 
to such other person, or leave at his usual place of abode, a notice in writing, according to 
the Form numbered 3. in the said Schedule (K.) or to the like effect; and in the City of 
London the Returning Officer or Officers shall take the Poll or Votes of such Freemen of 
the said City, being Liverymen of the several Companies as are entitled to vote at such 
Election, in the Guildhall of the said City ; and the said Returning Officer or Officers shall 
not be required to provide any Booth or Compartments, but shall appoint or take One Poll 
for the whole number of such Liverymen at the same place. 


47.—Judges to name Barristers, who shall revise the Lists of Borough Voters....Proviso.] 
And be it Enacted, That the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench for the 
time being, immediately after the passing of this Act, and in each succeeding year in the 
Month of July or August, shall nominate and appoint (subject nevertheless to the appro- 
bation of the Lord High Chancellor, Lord Keeper, or Lords Commissioners of the Great 
Seal for the time being) so many Barristers as the said Lord Chief Justice shall deem 
necessary to revise the respective Lists of Voters for the City of London, and for the City 
of Westminster, and for the several Boroughs in the County of Middlesex ; and that the 
Senior Judge for the time being in the last Commission of Assize for every other County, 
immediately after the passing of this Act, and in each succeeding year, the Senior Judge 
for the time being in the Commission of Assize for every such other County, when travel- 
ling the Summer Circuit, shall nominate and appoint (subject nevertheless to such appro- 
bation as aforesaid) so many Barristers as the said Judge shall deem necessary, to revise 
the respective List of Voters, as well for the several Cities and Boroughs in every such 
County as for every City and Town, and County of a City and Town, next adjoining to 
any such County ; and the Town and County of the Town of Kingston-upon-Hull shall 
for this purpose be considered as next adjoining to the County of York, and 
the Town and County of the Town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne as next adjoining to the 
County of Northumberland, and the City and County of the City of Bristol as next 
adjoining to the County of Somerset; and the said Lord Chief Justice and Judge 
respectively shall have power to nominate and appoint one or more Barristers to revise the 
Lists for the same City or Borough or other Place as aforesaid, or one Barrister only, to 
revise the Lists for several Cities, Boroughs and other Places as aforesaid: Provided 
always, That no Barrister so appointed as aforesaid shall be eligible to serve in Parliament 
for Eighteen Months from the time of his appointment for any City, Borough, or other 
Place as aforesaid for which he shall be so appointed : Provided also, That nothing herein 
contained shall prevent the same Barrister from being appointed to revise the Lists for two 
or more Counties, Ridings, Parts or Divisions, or for any County, Riding, Parts or Divi- 
sion, and any one or more of the Cities or Boroughs therein. 


48.—Barrister to revise Lists of Borough Voters, and upon due Proof to insert and 
expunge Names..... Power to rectify mistakes in the Lists.| And be it Enacted, That the 
Barrister or Barristers so appointed to revise the Lists of Voters for any City or Borough, 
shall hold an open Court or Courts for that purpose within such City or Borough, and also 
within every place sharing in the Election for such City or Borough, at some time between 
the day of inclusive, and the day of 
inclusive, in the year One thousand eight hundred and Thirty-two, and between the Fifteenth 
day of Septeméer inclusive, and the Twenty-fifth day of October inclusive in every succeed- 
ing year, having first given 7hree clear days’ notice of the holding of such Court or Courts, 
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to be fixed on the doors of all the Churches and Chapels within such City, Borough or 
Place respectively, or if there be no Church or Chapel therein, then to be fixed in some 
public and conspicuous situation within the same respectively ; and the Overseers or Town 
Clerks who shall have made out the Lists of Voters as aforesaid, and in the case of the 
City of London the Returning Officer or Officers of the said City, shall, at the opening of 
the first Court to be held by every such Barrister for revising such Lists, produce their re- 
spective Lists before him; and the said Overseers and ‘Town Clerks shall also deliver to 
such Barrister a Copy of the List of the Persons objected to, so made out by them as 
aforesaid ; and the Clerks of the several Livery Companies of the City of London, and the 
Town Clerk of every other City or Borough, or Place sharing in the Election therewith, 
and the several Overseers within every City, Borough or Place, as aforesaid, shall attend 
the Court to be held by every such Barrister for any such City, Borough or Place as afore- 
said, and shall answer upon oath all such questions as such Barrister may put to them or 
any of them touching any matter necessary for revising the Lists of Voters; and every 
such Barrister shall insert in such Lists the name of every person who shall be proved to 
his satisfaction to be entitled to vote in the Election of a Member or Members of Parlia- 
ment to serve for such City or Borough; and such Barristers shall retain on the Lists of 
Voters for such City or Borough, the names of all persons to whom no objection shall have 
been made in the manner hereinbefore-mentioned ; and he shall also retain on the said 
Lists the name of every person who shall have been objected to by any person, unless the 
party so objecting shall appear by himself or by some one on his behalf, in support of such 
objection; and where the name of any person inserted in the List of Voters for such City 
or Borough shall have been objected to, in the manner hereinbefore mentioned, and the 
person so objecting shall appear by himself, or by some one on his behalf, in support of 
such objection, every such Barrister shall require the qualification of the person so objected 
to, to be proved, and in case the qualification of such person shall not be proved to the 
satisfaction of such Barrister, or in case it shall be proved that such person is incapaci- 
tated by any law or statute from voting in the Election of Members to serve in Parliament, 
such Barrister shall expunge the Name of every such person from the said Lists; and he 
shall also expunge from the said Lists the name of every person who shall be proved to 
him to be dead; and shall correct any mistake or supply any omission whieh shall be 
proved to him to have been made in any of the said Lists in respect of the name or place 
of abode or nature of the qualification, or local description of the property of any person 
who shall be included in any such List: Provided always, That no person’s name shall be 
inserted by such Barrister in any such List for any City or Borough, or shall be expunged 
therefrom, except in the case of death, unless such Notice shall have been given as is 
hereinbefore required in each of the said cases. 


49.—Power of inspecting Tax Assessments and Rate Books.| And be it Enacted, That 
the Overseers of every Parish or Township shall, for their assistance in making out the 
Lists in pursuance of this Act, (upon request made by them, or any of them, at any 
reasonable time between the day of and the day 
of in the year One thousand eight hundred and Thirty-two, and between the 
First day of June and the last day of July in any succeeding year, to any Assessor or Col- 
lector of Taxes, or to any other officer having the custody of any Duplicate or Tax 
Assessment for such Parish or Township), have free liberty to inspect any such Duplicate 
or Tax Assessment, and to extract from thence such particulars as may appear to such 
Overseer or Overseers to be necessary ; and every Barrister appointed under this Act shall 
have power to require any Assessor, Collector of Taxes or other officer having the custody 
of any Duplicate or Tax Assessment, or any Overseer or Overseers having the custody of 
any poor rate, to produce the same respectively before him at any Court to be held by him 
for the purpose of assisting him in revising the Lists to be by him revised in pursuance of 


this Act. 


50.—Barristers, in revising the Lists, to have power of adjourning, of administering 
Oaths, &c., and shall settle and sign the Lists in open Court.] And be it Enacted, That 
b 
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every Barrister holding any Court under this Act as aforesaid, shall have power to adjourn 
the same from time to time, and from any one place to any other place or places within the 
same County, Riding, Parts or Division, or within the same City or Borough, or within any 
Place sharing in the Election for such City or Borough, but so as that no such adjourned 
Court for revising the Lists to be made in the year One thousand eight hundred and Thirty« 
two, shall be held after the day of in the said year, and that ne 
such adjourned Court for revising the Lists to be made in ~»v succeeding year shall be 
held after the Twenty-fifth day of October in such respective _-..; and every such Barrister 
shall have power to administer an Oath (or in the case of a Quaker or Moravian an 
affirmation) to all persons claiming to be inserted in, or making objection to the omission 
of any name in the Lists for any City or Borough, or making objection to the insertion of 
any name in the Lists for any County, Riding, Parts or Division, or for any City or 
Borough, and to all persons objected against in any of such Lists, and to all persons claim- 
ing to have any mistake in any of such Lists corrected, and to all witnesses who may be 
tendered on either side ; and that if any person taking any oath or making any affirmation 
under this Act shall wilfully swear or affirm falsely, such person shall be deemed guilty of 
perjury, and shall be punished accordingly; and that at the holding of such respective 
Courts the parties shall not be attended by Counsel ; and that every such Barrister shall, 
upon the hearing in open court, finally determine upon the validity of such claims and 
objections, and shall for that purpose have the same powers, and proceed in the same 
manner (except where otherwise directed by this Act) as the Returning Officer of any 
County, City or Borough, according to the laws and usages now observed at Elections ; 
and such Barrister shall in open court write his initials against the names respectively 
struck out or inserted, and against any part of the said Lists in which any mistakes shall 
have been corrected, and shall sign his name to every page of the several Lists so settled. 


51.—Barristers to have power to summon Witnesses, &c.| And be it Enacted, That it 
shall be lawful for every Barrister appointed by virtue of this Act to require by summons 
under his hand the attendance of any person as a witness before him, at any Court to be 
held by him by virtue of this Act; and if any person so summoned shall not appear before 
such Barrister, and it shall be proved on oath that he was personally summoned, and in 
case he shall be required to travel more than five miles from his usual place of residence, 
then that his reasonable expenses were tendered to him, it shall be lawful for such 
Barrister to issue his Warrant to compel the appearance of such person as a witness ; and 
if any person appearing or brought as a witness before such Barrister, shall refuse to be 
sworn, or being a Quaker or Moravian, refuse to make his affirmation, or being sworn, or 
having made his affirmation, shall refuse to answer such questions as may be lawfully put 
to him by such Barrister, touching the matter pending before him, it shall be lawful for 
such Barrister to commit such person to the common Gaol or House of Correction for 
Seven days, unless he shall in the mean time submit to be sworn, or to make his affirmation, 
or to give evidence, as the case may be. . 


§2.—Judges to appoint additional Barristers in case of need.| And be it Enacted, That, 
notwithstanding any thing hereinbefore contained, if it shall be made to appear to the Lord 
Chief Justice, or Judge, who shall have appointed any Barrister or Barristers under this 
Act, to revise the Lists of Voters, that by reason of the death, illness, or absence of any 
such Barrister or Barristers, or by reason of the insufliciency of the number of such 
Barristers, or from any other cause, such Lists cannot be revised within the period directed 
by this Act, it shall be lawful for such Lord Chief Justice or Judge, and he is hereby re- 
quired, to appoint one or more Barrister or Barristers to act in the place of or in addition 
to the Barrister or Barristers originally appointed ; and such Barrister or Barristers so sub- 
sequently appointed, shall have the same powers and authorities in every respect as if they 
had been originally appointed by such Lord Chief Justice or Judge. 


53.—County Lists to be transmitted to Clerk of Peace ; Borough Lists to be kept by 
Returning Officer, and handed to his Successor..... lists to be copied into books, with the 
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Names numbered... .. Such Books to be the Register of Voters from which Elections shall be 
made.| And be it Enacted, That the Lists of Voters for each County, or for the Riding, 
Parts or Division of each County, so signed as aforesaid by any such Barrister, shall be 
forthwith transmitted by him to the Clerk of the Peace of the County, Riding or Parts for 
which such Barrister shall have been appointed, and the Clerk of the Peace shall keep the 
said Lists among the records of the sessions, arranged with every Hundred in alphabetical 
order, and with every Parish and Township within such Hundred likewise in alphabetical 
order, and shall forthwith cause the said Lists to be fairly and truly copied in the same 
order in a book to be by him provided for that purpose, and shall prefix to every name so 
copied out its proper number, beginning the numbers from the first name, and continuing 
them in a regular series down to the last name, and shall complete and deliver such book 
on or before the day of in the year One thousand eight hundred 
and Thirty-two, and the like book on or before the last day of Octoder in every succeeding 
year, to the Sheriff of the County, or his Under-Sheriff, who shall safely keep the same, 
and shall at the expiration of his office deliver over the same to the succeeding Sheriff or 
his Under-Sheriff; and the Lists of Voters for each City or Borough so signed as aforesaid 
by any such Barrister, shall be forthwith delivered by him to the Returning Officer for such 
City or Borough, who shall safely keep the same, and shall cause the said Lists to be fairly 
and truly copied ina book to be by him provided for that purpose, with every name 
therein numbered according to the directions aforesaid, and shall cause such book to be 
completed on or before the day of in the year One thousand eight 
hundred and Thirty-two, and the like book to be completed on or before the last day of 
October in every succeeding year, and shall deliver over such book, together with the Lists, 
at the expiration of his office, to the person succeeding him in such office ; and every such 
book, to be so completed on or before the day of in the year 
One thousand eight hundred and Thirty-two, shall be deemed the Register of the Electors 
to vote, after the end of this present Parliament, in the choice of a Member or Members to 
serve in Parliament for the County, Riding, Parts or Division of a County, City or Borough 
to which such Register shall relate, at any Election which may take place after the said 

day of in the year One thousand eight hundred und Thirty-two, and 
before the First day of Noveméer, in the year One thousand eight hundred and Thirty-three ; 
and every such book to be so completed on or before the last day of Octoder, in the year 
One thousand eight hundred and Thirty-three, and in every succeeding year, shall be the 
Register of Electors to vote at any Election which shall take place between the First day 
of November inclusive, in the year wherein such respective Register shall have been made, 
and the First day of Noveméer in the succeeding year. 


54,—Copies of the Lists and of the Registers to be printed for Sale.| And be it Enacted, 
That the Overseers of every Parish and Township shall cause to be printed Copies of the 
Lists so by them to be made in the year One thousand eight hundred and Thirty-two, and in 
every succeeding year, and shall deliver such Copies to all persons applying for the same, 
on payment of a reasonable price for each Copy; and the monies arising from the sale 
thereof shall be accounted for by the said Overseers, and applied to the use of their Parish 
or Township; and the Clerks of the Peace shall cause to be printed Copies of the 
Registers of the Electors for their respective Counties, Ridings or Parts, or for the 
Divisions of their respective Counties ; and the Returning Officer of every City or Borough 
shall cause to be printed Copies of the Register of the Electors for such City or Borough ; 
and every such Clerk of the Peace, and every such Returning Officer, shall deliver such 
respective Copies to all persons applying for the same, on payment of a reasonable price 
for each Copy; and the monies arising from the sale of all such Copies shall be accounted 
for to the Treasurer of the County, Riding or Parts, at whose expense the same shall have 


been printed. 


55.—Ezpenses of Overseers, Clerks of the Peace, &c. how to be defrayed.] And be it 
Enacted, That the expenses incurred by the Overseers of any Parish or Township, in 
making out, printing and publishing the Lists and Notices directed by this Act, and all 
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other expenses incurred by them in carrying into effect the provisions of this Act, shall be 
defrayed out of the money collected or to be collected for the relief of the Poor in such 
Parish or Township ; and that all expenses incurred by the Returning Officer of any City 
or Borough in causing the Lists of the Electors for such City or Borough, to be copied out 
and made into a Register, and in causing Copies of such Register to be printed, shall be 
defrayed by the Treasurer of the County, Riding or Parts in which such City or Borough 
shall be situate, out of any public money in his hands, and he shall be allowed all such 
payments in his Accounts ; and that all such expenses incurred by the Returning Officer of 
any City or Town, being a County of itself, and having a rate or other similar fund in the 
nature of a County Rate, shall be defrayed out of such rate or fund by the Treasurer or 
other Person charged with the collection or disbursement thereof, who shall be allowed all 
such payments in his accounts; and that all expenses incurred by the Clerk of the Peace 
of any County, Riding or Parts, in causing the Lists of the Electors for such County, 
Riding or Parts, or for any Division of such County to be copied out and made into a 
Register, and in causing Copies of such Register to be printed, and in otherwise carrying 
into effect the provisions of this Act, shall be defrayed by the Treasurer of such County, 
Riding, or Parts, out of any public money in his hands, and he shall be allowed all such 
payments in his accounts. 


56.—Remuneration of the Barristers for revising the Lists.] And be it Enacted, That 
every Barrister appointed to revise any Lists of Voters under this Act, shall be paid at the rate of 
Five Guineas for every day that he shall be so employed, over and above his travelling and other ex- 
penses ; and every such Barrister, after the termination of his last sitting, shall lay or cause to be laid 
before the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury for the time being, a Statement of the 
number of days during which he shall have been so employed, and an account of the travelling and 
other expenses incurred by him in respect of such employment; and the said Lords Commissioners 
shall make an Order for the amount to be paid to such Barrister, 


57.—No inquiry at the time of Election, but as to the identity of the Voter, the continuance 
of his Qualification, and whether he has voted before at same Election.....Voter may be 
sworn as to these Points.....Form of Oath.....No Scrutiny by Returning Officer.]| And 
be it Enacted, That in all Elections whatever of Members to serve in any future Parliament, 
no inquiry shal] be permitted at the time of Polling, as to the Right of any person to vote, 
except only whether the person claiming to vote be the same whose name appears in the 
Register of Voters for the current year, and whether such person’s Qualification for Voting 
still continues, and whether such ‘person has previously voted at the same Election, all 
which inquiries the Returning Officer or his Deputy or Deputies shall, if required on 
behalf of any Candidate, make from each Voter at the time of his tendering his Vote, and 
not after, and shall also, if so required as aforesaid, then and there administer an Oath, 
(or in case of a Quaker or Moravian, an Affirmation,) to such Voter, in the following 
form ; (that is to say) 
“YOU, A. B. do swear, [or, being a Quaker or Moravian, do affirm,] That 
** you are the same A. B. whose name appears on the Register of Voters for 
‘* this year for the County of [or, the ‘ Riding, Parts or 
‘* Division of the County of or the City or Borough of 
‘*as the case may be,] and that you still have the same Qualification for 
‘which your Name was inserted in the said Register, that is to say, [specify- 
‘* ing in each case the nature of the Qualification as described in the Register, | 
‘and that you have not before voted either here or elsewhere at the present 
*‘ Election for the said County, [or, for the said Riding, Parts or Division of 
** the said County, or for the said City or Borough, as the case may be. ] 
** So help you GOD.” 


And no Elector shall hereafter, at any such Election, be required to take any oath or 
affirmation, except as aforesaid, in proof of his Freehold, Residence, Age or other his 
Qualification or Right to vote, any law or statute, local or general, to the contrary notwith- 
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standing ; and no person claiming to vote at any such Election shall be excluded from 
voting thereat, except by reason of its appearing to the Returning Officer or his respective 
Deputy that the person so claiming to vote is not the same person whose name appears in 
such Register, or that such person’s Qualification for Voting does not still continue, or 
that such person has previously polled at the same Election, or by reason of such person 
refusing to take the said oath or make the said affirmation, or to take any other oath or 
make apy other affirmation required by any other Act, and not hereby dispensed with ; and 
no Scrutiny shall hereafter be allowed by or before any Returning Officer with regard to 
any Votes given or tendered at any Election of a Member or Members to serve in any 
future Parliament ; any law, statute or usage to the contrary notwithstanding. 


58.—Persons excluded from the Register by the Barrister may tender their Votes.++++«+ Tender 
to be recorded. | Provided always, and be it Enacted, That any person, whose name shall have 
been omitted from any Register of Voters in consequence of the decision of the Barrister who 
shall have revised the Lists from which such Register shall have been formed, may tender his 
Vote at any Election at which such Register shall be in force, stating, at the time, the name or 
names of the Candidate or Candidates for whom he tenders such Vote; and the Returning 
Officer, or his Deputy, shall enter upon the Poll-book every Vote so tendered, distinguishing 
the same from the Votes admitted and allowed at such Election. 


59.—Correctness of the Register to be questionable before a Committee of the House of Commons.} 
Provided also, and be it Enacted, That upon Petition to the House of Commons, complaining 
of an undue Election or Return of any Member or Members to serve in Parliament, any 
Petitioner shali be at liberty to impeach the correctness of the Register of Voters in force at 
the time of such Election, by proving that, in consequence of the decision of the Barrister 
who shall have revised the Lists of Voters from which such Register shall have been formed, 
the name of any person who voted at suck Election was improperly inserted or retained in such 
Register, or the name of any person who tendered his Vote at such Election, improperly 
omitted from such Register ; and the Select Committee appointed for the trial of such Petition 
shall alter the Poll taken at such Election according to the truth of the case, and shall report 
their Determination thereupon to The House, and The House shall thereupon carry such Deter- 
mination into effect, and the Return shall be amended, or the Election declared void, as the 
case may be, and the Register corrected accordingly, or such other order shall be made as to 
The House shall seem proper; and, in case of corruption, partiality, or wilful misconduct on 
the part of such Barrister, the said Committee may order such sum to be paid by him to the 
Petitioner as such Committee shall think reasonable. 


60.—Sheriffs of the divided Counties to preside at Elections by themselves or Deputies, and fix the 
time.] And be it Enacted, That the Sheriffs of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, and the Sheriffs 
of the Counties divided by this Act shall duly cause proclamation to be made of the several 
days fixed for the Election of a Knight or Knights of the Shire for the several Ridings, Parts 
and Divisions of their respective Counties, and shall preside at the same by themselves or their 


lawful Deputies. 


61.—Commencement and Continuance of Polls at County Elections.| And be it Enacted, That 
at every contested Election of a Knight or Knights to serve in any future Parliament for any 
County, or for any Riding, Parts or Division of a County, the Polling shall commence at Nine 
o’clock in the Forenoon of the next day but two after the day fixed for the Election, unless 
such next day but two shall be Saturday or Sunday, and then on the Monday following, at the 
principal place of Election, and also at the several places to be appointed as hereinafter directed 
for taking Polls; and such Polling shall continue for Tive Days only, such Two Days being 
successive days; (that is to say) for Seven hours on the first day of Polling, and for Eight hours 
on the second day of Polling; and no Poll shall be kept open later than Four of the clock in 
the Afternoon of the second day, any statute to the contrary notwithstanding. 


62.—Counties to be divided into Districts for Polling by Justices in Sessions,»+ ++ Justices to havg 
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Power to alter the Polling Districts at the end of two Years.} And be it Enacted, That the 
Justices of the Peace for every County in England and Wales, assembled at the Quarter 
Sessions to be holden next after the passing of this Act, or at some Special Sessions to be 
appointed by them so assembled as aforesaid, (and of which there shall be given at least Ten 
Days public notice,) shall divide their respective Counties, and Ridings, Parts and Divisions of 
Counties, into convenient Districts for Polling, and shall appoint in each District a convenient 
place for taking the Poll at all Elections of a Knight or Knights of the Shire to serve in any 
future Parliament, in such manner that no person shall have to travel more than Fifteen miles 
from the property in respect of which he claims to vote; provided that no County, nor any 
Riding, Parts or Division of a County, shall have more than Fifteen Districts and respective 
places appointed for taking the Poll fur such County, Riding, Parts, or Division ; and that the 
Justices of the Peace for every County in England and Wales at the Quarter Sessions assem- 
bled, shall have power to appoint (if they shall so think fit) other and different Districts and 
Places for Polling at the end of every Two Years from the respective preceding appointment to 
be made for that purpose; and that a List of the Districts and Places for Polling, named in 
the first and each succeeding appointment under this Act, shall be lodged with the Clerk of the 
Peace of each County, who shall forthwith cause Copies of such List to be printed, and to be 
fixed on or near the doors of the Churches and Chapels within each County, or the Ridings, 
Parts or Divisions of each County, according to the last appointment ; and the Polls at every 
Election shall be taken within such Districts and at such places as shall have been named for 
that purpose in the appointment in force at the time of such Election. 


63.—As to Booths at the Polling places for Counties.....No Voter to Poll out of the District 
where his Property lies.| And be it Enacted, That at every contested Election for any County 
or Riding, Parts or Division of a County, the Sheriff, Under-Sheriff, or Sheriff’s Deputy shall, 
if required thereto by or on behalf of any Candidate on the day fixed for the Election, and if 
not so required, may, if it shail appear to him expedient, cause to be erected a reasonable 
number of Booths for taking the Poll at the principal place of Election, and also at each of the 
Polling-places so to be appointed as aforesaid, and shall cause to be affixed on the most con- 
spicuous part of each of the said Booths the names of the several Parishes, Townships, and 
places for which such Booth is respectively allotted ; and no person shall be admitted to vote 
at any such Election in respect of any property situate in any Parish, Township or place for 
which any Booth is allotted, except at the Booth so allotted; and in case any Parish, Town- 
ship, or place shall happen not to be included in any of the districts to be appointed by the 
Justices of the Peace as aforesaid, the Votes in respect of property situate in any Parish, 
Township or place so omitted, shall be taken at the principal place of Election for the County 
or Riding, Parts or Division of the County, as the case may be. 


64.—Provision as to Sheriff’s Deputies, the Custody of Poll Books, and final Declaration of the 
Poll for Counties.| And be it Enacted, That the Sheriff shall have power to appoint Deputies 
to preside and Clerks to take the Poll at the principal place of Election, and also at the several 
places appointed for taking the Poll for any County, or any Riding, Parts or Division of a 
County ; and that the Poll Clerks employed at those several places shall at the close of each 
day’s Poll, inclose and seal their several Books, and shall publicly deliver them, so inclosed 
and sealed, to the Sheriff, Under-Sheriff, or Sheriff’s Deputy, presiding at such Poll, who shall 
give a receipt for the same, and shall, on the commencement of the Poll on the second day, 
deliver them back, so inclosed and sealed, to the persons from whom he shall have received 
them ; and on the final close of the Poll every such Deputy who shall have received any such 
Poll-books shall forthwith deliver or transmit the same, so inclosed and sealed, to the Sheriff, 
or his Under-Sheriff, who shall receive and keep all the Poll-books unopened until the re- 
assembling of the Court on the day next but one after the close of the Poll, unless such next 
day but one shall be Sunday, and then on the Monday following, when he shall openly break 
the seals thereon, and cast up the number of Votes as they appear on the said several Books» 
and shall openly declare the state of the Poll, and shall make proclamation of the Member or 
Members chosen not later than Two of the clock in the Afternoon of the said day, 
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65.—Commencement and continuance of Polls at Borough Elections.] And be it Enacted, 
That at every contested Election of a Member or Members to serve in any future Parlia- 
ment for any City or Borough in England, except the Borough of Monmouth, the Poll shall 
commence on the day fixed for the Election, or on the day next following, or at the latest 
on the Third day, unless apy of the said days shall be Saturday or Sunday, and then on the 
Monday following, the particular day for the commencement of the Poll to be fixed by the 
Returning Officer, and such Polling shall continue for Two days only, such Two days being 
successiye days ; (that is to say) for Seven hours on the first day of Polling, and for Eight 
hours on the second day of Polling; and that the Poll shall on no account be kept open 
later than Four of the clock i in the Afternoon of such second day ; any statute to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


66.—Polling for Boroughs to be at several Buoths, not more than 600 voting at one com- 
partment in a Booth....Each person tv vote at the Booth appointed for his Parish or District 
-- If the Booths are in different places, a Deputy to preside at each plase.....Pr aviso- J 
And be it Enacted, That at every contested Election of a Member or Members to serve in 
any future Parliament for any City or Borough in England, except the Borough of Mon- 
mouth, the Returning Officer shall, if required thereto by or on behalf of any Ccndidate, 
on the day fixed for the Election, and if not so required, may, if it shall appear to him 
expedient, cause to be erected for taking the Poll at such Election different Booths for 
different Parishes, Districts or Parts of panes City or Borough, which Booths may be 
situated either in one place or in several places, and shall be so divided and allotted into 
Compartments as to the Returning Officer shall seem most convenient, so that no greater 
number than Siz Hundred shall be required to poll at any one compartment; and the 
Returning Officer shall appoint a Clerk to take the Poll at each compartment, and shall 
cause to be affixed on the most conspicuous part of each of the said Booths, the names of 
the several Parishes, Districts and Parts for which such Booth is respectively allotted ; and 
no person shall be admitted to vote at any such Election, except at the Booth allotted for 
the Parish, District or Part w herein the Property may be situate in respect of which he 
claims to yote, or wherein his place of abode as described in the Register may be; but in 
case no Booth shall happen to be provided for any particular Parish, District or Part as 
aforesaid, the Votes of persons voting in respect of property situate in any Parish, Dis- 
trict or Part so omitted, or having their place of abode therein, may be taken at any of 
the said Booths; and the Votes of Freemen residing out of the limits of the City or 
Borough, but within Seven statute miles thereof, may be taken at any of the said Booths ; 
and Public Notice of the situation, Division and Allotment of the different Booths shall 
be given Tivo Days before the commencement of the Poll, by the Returning Officer; and 
in case the Booths shall be situated in different places, the Returning Officer may appoint a 
Deputy to preside at each place; and at every such Election the Poll Clerks at the close 
of each day’s Poll shall enclose and seal their several Poll Books, and shall publicly 
deliver,them so enclosed and sealed to the Returning Officer or his Deputy, who shall give a 
receipt for the same, and shall, on the commencement of the Poll on the second day, deliver 
them, back so enclosed and sealed to the persons from whom he shall have received the same, 
and eyery Deputy so receiving any such Poll-books, on the final close of the Poll, shall forth- 
with deliver or transmit the same so enclosed and sealed to the Returning Officer, who shall 
receive and keep all the Poll Books unopened until the following day, unless such day be 
Sunday, and then till the Monday following, when he shall openly break the seals thereon, 
and cast up the number of Votes as they appear on the said several Books, and shall openly 
declare the state of the Poll, and make proclamation of the Member or Members chosen not 
later than 7wo o’clock in the Afternoon of the said day : Provided always, That the Returning 
Officer, or his lawful Deputy, may, if he think fit, declare the final state of the Poll, and 
proceed to make the Return immediately after the Poll shall have been lawfully closed: 
‘Provided also, That no Nomination shall,be made, or Election holden, of any Member for 
apy City or Borough,.in any Church, Chapel or other place of Public W orship. 


67.—Polling Districts for Shoreham, Crichlade, Aylesbury, and East Retford, to be aps 
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pointed by the Justices in Sessions.} Provided always, and be it Enacted, That so far as 
relates to the several Boroughs of New Shoreham, Cricklade, Aylesbury, and East Ret- 
ford, the Justices of the Peace of the several Counties in which the said Boroughs are 
respectively situate at the Quarter Sessions to be holden next after the passing of this Act 
shall divide the said several Boroughs into convenient Districts for Polling, and. shall 
appoint in each District a convenient place for taking the Poll at all Elections of Members 
to serve in any future Parliament for each of the said Boroughs; and that the Justices of 
the Peace of each of the said Counties, assembled at the (Quarter Sessions, shall have 
power to appoint (if they shall so think fit) other and different Districts and Places for 
Polling at the end of every Two years from the respective preceding appointment to be 
made for that purpose ; and that a List of the Districts and Places for Polling named in 
the first and in each succeeding appointment shall be lodged with the Clerk of the Peace 
of the respective County, who shall forthwith cause Copies of such List to be printed, 
and to be fixed on the doors of the several Churches and Chapels within the respective 
Borough ; and the Polls at every Election for each of the said Boroughs shall be taken 
within such Districts and at such places respectively as shall be named in the appointment 
in force at the time of such Election. 


68.—When the Returning Officer may close the Poll.....Adjournment of Poll in case of 
Riot.) And be it Enacted, That nothing in this Act contained shall prevent any Sheriff or 
other Returning Officer, or the lawful Deputy of any Returning Officer, from closing the 
Poll previous to the expiration of the time fixed by this Act, in any case where the same 
might have been lawfully closed before the passing of this Act; and that where the pro- 
ceedings at any Election shall be interrupted or obstructed by any riot or open violence, 
the Sheriff or other Returning Officer, or the lawful Deputy of any Returning Officer, 
shall not for such cause finally close the Poll, but shall adjourn the same until the following 
day, or for some other convenient time as the occasion may require, and if necessary, shall 
further adjourn the same until such interruption or obstruction shall have ceased, when 
the Returning Officer or his Deputy shall again proceed to take the Poll; and any day 
whereon the Poll shall have been so adjourned, shall not be reckoned one of the two days 
of Polling at such Election within the meaning of this Act. 


69.—Candidates or persons proposing a Candidate without his consent, to be at the expense 
of Booths and Poll Clerks.....Proviso.| And be it Enacted, That from and after the end 
of this present Parliament, all Booths erected for the convenience of taking Polls shall 
be erected at the joint and equal expense of the several Candidates, and the same shall be 
erected by contract with the Candidates, if they shall think fit to make such contract, or 
if they shall not make such contract, then the same shall be erected by the Sheriff or other 
Returning Officer, at the expense of the several Candidates as aforesaid ; and that all 
Deputies appointed by the Sheriff or other Returning Officer shall be paid each Tio 
Guineas by the day, and all Clerks employed in taking the Poll shall be paid each One 
Guinea by the day, at the expense of the Candidates at such Election: Provided always, 
That if any Person shall be proposed without his consent, then the Person so proposing 
him shall be liable to defray his share of the said expenses in like manner as if he had 
been a Candidate: Provided also, That nothing herein contained shall prevent the Candi- 
dates or any Sheriff or other Returning Officer from using or hiring any one or more 
Houses or other Buildings for the purpose of taking the Poll therein, subject always to 
the same regulations, provisions and liabilities in every respect as are hereinbefore men- 
tioned with regard to Booths for taking the Poll. 


70.—Certified Copies of the Register of Voters for each Booth.| And be it Enacted, 
that the Sheriff or other Returning Officer shall, before the day fixed for the Election, 
cause to be made for the use of each Booth or other Polling Place at such Election, a true 
Copy of the Register of Voters, and shall under his hand certify every such copy to be true. 


71.—Powers of Deputies of Returning Officers.) And be it Enacted, That every Deputy 
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of a Sheriff or other Returning Officer shall have the same power of administering the 
Oaths and Affirmations required by Law, and of appointing Commissioners for adminis- 
tering such Oaths and Affirmations as may by Law be administered by Commissioners, as 
the Sheriff or other Returning Officer has by virtue of this or any other Act, and subject to the 
same regulations and provisions in every respect as such Sheriff or other Returning Officer. 


72.—Regulations respecting Polling, Sc. for the Borough of Monmouth, and for the con- 
tributory Boroughs in Wales.) And be it Enacted, That from and after the end of this 
present Parliament, every person who shall have a Right to vote in the Election of a 
Member for the Borough of Monmouth, in respect of the Towns of Newport or Usk, 
shall give his Vote at Newport or Usk respectively, before the Deputy for each of such 
Towns, whom the Returning Officer of the Borough of Monmouth is hereby authorized 
and required to appoint ; and every person who shall have a Right to vote in the Election 
of a Member for any Shire Town or Borough, in respect of any place named in the first 
column of the Schedule marked (F.) to this Act annexed, shall give his Vote at such 
place before the Deputy for such place, whom the Returning Officer of the Shire Town or 
Borough is hereby authorized and required to appoint; and every person who shall have a 
Right to vote in the Election of a Member for the Borough composed of the Towns of 
Swansea, Lougher, Neath, Aberaven and Ken-fig, shall give his Vote at the Town in 
respect of which he shall be entitled to vote; (that is to say), at Swansea before the 
Portreeve of Swansea, and at each of the other Towns before the Deputy for such Town, 
whom the said Portreeve is hereby authorized and required to appoint ; and at every con- 
tested Election for the Borough of Monmouth, or for any Shire Town or Borough named 
in the second column of the said Schedule (F.), or for the Borough composed of the said 
five Towns, the Polling shall commence on the day fixed for the respective Election, as 
well at Monmouth as at Newport and Usk respectively, and as well at the Shire Town or 
Borough as at each of the places sharing in the Election therewith respectively, and as 
well at Swansea as at each of the four other Towns respectively; and such Polling shall 
continue for Two days only, such two days being successive days, except where Sunday 
shall intervene; (that is to say,) for Seven hours on the First day of Polling, and for 
Eight hours on the Second day of Polling, and that the Poll shall on no account be kept 
open later than Four o’clock in the Afternoon of such second day ; and the Returning 
Officer of the Borough of Monmouth shall give to the Deputies for Newport and Usk 
respectively, and the Returning Officer of every Shire Town or Borough named in the 
second column of the said Schedule (F.) shall give to the Deputy for each of the places 
sharing in the Election for such Shire Town or Borough, Notice of the day fixed for such 
respective Election, and shall before the day fixed for such respective Election cause to be 
made, and to be delivered to every such Deputy, a true Copy of the Register of Voters 
for the Borough of Monmouth, or for such Shire Town or Borough, as the case may be, 
and shall under his hand certify every such copy to be true; and the Portreeve of the 
Town of Swansea shall give Notice of the day of Election to the Deputy for each of the 
Towns of Lougher, Neath, Aberaven, and Ken-fig, and shall in like manner cause to be 
made, and to be delivered to every such Deputy a true and certified Copy of the Register 
of Voters for the Borough composed of the said five Towns; and the respective Deputies 
for Newport and Usk, and for the respective places named in the first column of the said 
Schedule (F.) as well as for the Towns of Lougher, Neath, Aberaven, and Kene-fig, shall 
respectively take, and conduct the Poll, and deliver or transmit the Poll-books in the same 
manner as the Deputies of the Returning Officers of the Cities and Boroughs in England 
are hereinbefore directed to do, and shall have the same powers, and perform the same 
duties in every respect, as are respectively conferred and imposed on the said Deputies 


by this Aci. 


73, All Election Laws to remain in force, except where superseded by this Act.| And be it 
Enacted, That all Laws, Statutes, and Usages now in force respecting the Election of Mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament for that part of the United Kingdom called England and Wales, 
shall be and remain, and are hereby declared to be and remain in full force, and shall apply 
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to the Election of Members to serve in Parliament for all the places hereby empowered to 
return Members, as fully and effectually as if those places had heretofore returned Members, 
except so far as any of the said laws, statutes or usages are repealed or altered by this Act, or 
are inconsistent with the provisions thereof. 


74. Penalties on Officers for breach of duty.] And be it Enacted, That if any Sheriff, Re- 
turning Officer, Barrister, Overseer, or any person whatsoever, shall wilfully contravene or 
disobey the Provisions of this Act, or any of them, with respect to any matter or thing which 
such Sheriff, Returning Officer, Barrister, Overseer or other person is herehy required to do, 
he shall for such his offence be liable to be sued in an action of debt in any of His Majesty's 
Courts of Record at Westminster for the penal sum of Five hundred Pounds, and the Jury 
before whom such action shall be tried may find their verdict for the full sum of Five hundred 
Pounds, or for any less sum which the said Jury shall think it just that he should pay for such 
’ his offence ; and the defendant in such action being convicted shall pay such penal sum so 
awarded, with full costs of suit, to any party who may sue for the same; without prejudice, 
however, to the right of any party grieved by the same misconduct of such Sheriff, Returning 
Officer, Barrister, Overseer or other person, to recover such damages in an action on the case, 
for a false Return or any other grievance, as he may be entitled to at common law or by yirtue 
of any statute now in force. 


75.—Persons disqualified voting subject to Penalties, and liable to Costs on Petition to House of 
Commons.] And be it Enacted, That if any person named in any Register required to be 
made under this Act, but who at the time of any Election shall be in the enjoyment of any 
office by law disqualifying him from giving his Vote in the Election of Members to serve in 
Parliament, shall presume to vole in such Election, he shall be liable to all penalties and for- 
feitures to which he would be subject for the said offence by any law in force at the time of 
such Election, in case this Act had not been passed; and in case of a Petition to the Hause 
of Commons for altering the Return or setting aside the Election in which such person shall 
have voted, his Vote shall be struck off by the Committee, and such sum shall be by jhim paid 
to any Petitioner as to such Committee shall seem just. 


76.—Penalty for personating an Elector, and for voting twice at the same Election.] And be 
it Enacted, That if any person shall falsely and deceitfully assume the name or character of 
any other person whose name shall be inserted in any Register required to be.made under this 
Act, and shall thereby vote or attempt to vote as and for such other-person in the Election of 
any Member to serve in Parliament; or if any person, after having voted at any Electian shall 
again vote or attempt again to vote at the same Election, every person so offending shall be 
guilty of a Misdemeanor, and being convicted thereof, shall be for ever afterwards disqualified 
from voting in any Election whatever of any Member to serve in Parliament, and shall be 
liable to such fine, not exceeding Fifty Pounds, or to such imprisonment, not exceeding Six 
Months, as the Court before whom he shall be convicted shall think fit; and in case of a 
Petition to the House of Commons for altering the Return or setting aside the Election in 
which such person shall have voted, his Vote shall be struck off by the Committee, and such 
sum shall be by.him paid to any Petitioner as to such Committee shall seem just. 


7/.—Costs awarded under this Act, how tobe recovered......9 G.4..Ce 22.] And be it Enacted, 
That where the Committee appointed to try the merits of any Petition complaining of an 
undue Election or Return of a Member or Members to serve in Parliament, shall award any 
sum to be paid in any of the cases mentioned in this Act, such sum shall be recovered in the 
same manner as costs are directed to be recovered by virtue of the Act passed in the ninth 
year of the reign of King Georce the Fourth, intituled, “ An Act to consolidate and amend 
“ the Laws relating to the Trial of Controverted Elections, or Returns of Members to serve 


6* in Parliament.” 


78.— Writs, &c. to be made conformable to this Act.] And be it Enacted, That all Writs to be 
issued for the Election of Members to serve in all future Parliaments, and all mandates, pre- 
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cepts, instruments, proceedings and notices consequent upon such Writs, shall be and the 
same are hereby authorized to be framed and expressed in such manner and form as may be 
necessary for the carrying the provisions of this Act into effect ; any law, statute or usage to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


79.—Act not to extend to Universities of Oxford and Cambridge.] Provided always, and be 
it Enacted, That nothing in this Act contained shall extend to or in anywise affect the Election 
of Members to serve in Parliament for the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, or shall 
entitle any person to vote in the Election of Members to serve in Parliament for the City of 
Oxford or Town of Cambridge in respect of the occupation of any Chambers or {Premises in 
any of the Colleges or Halls of the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge. 


80.—Of the sense in which words in this Act ure to be understood. ‘ City or Borough.” .... 
“ Returning Officer.” ....“ Parish or Township.” ....“« Overseers of the Poor.”.....‘ Justices of 
the Peace for Counties,” §c..... Misnomer not to vitiate.| And be it Enacted, That throughout 
this Act, wherever the words “* City or Borough,” ‘ Cities or Boroughs,” may occur, those 
words shall be construed to include, except there be something in the subject or context ma- 
nifestly repugnant to such construction, all Towns Corporate, Cinque Ports, Districts or 
Places within England and Wales which shall be entitled after this Act shall have passed to 
return a Member or Members to serve in Parliament, other than Counties at large, and 
Ridings, Parts and Divisions of Counties at large, and shall also include the Town of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed ; and the words “ Returning Officer” shall apply to every person or persons to 
whom, by virtue of his or their office, either under the present Act, or under any former law, 
custom or statute, the execution of any Writ or Precept doth or shall belong for the Election 
of a Member or Members to serve in Parliament, by whatever name or title such person or 
persons may be called; and the words “ Parish or Township” shall extend to every Parish, 
Township, Vill, Hamlet, District or Place maintaining its own poor ; and the words “ Overseers 
of the Poor” shall extend to all persons who by virtue of any office or appointment shall 
execute the duties of Overseers of the Poor, by whatever name or title such persons may be 
called, and in whatsoever manner they "may be appointed ; and that all provisions in this Act 
relative to any matters to be done by or with regard to Justices of the Peace for Counties, or 
Sessions of the Peace for Counties, or Clerks of the Peace for Counties, or Treasurers of 
Counties, shall extend to the Justices, Sessions, Clerks of the Peace and Treasurers of the 
several Ridings of Yorkshire and Parts of Lincolnshire; and that all the said respective Jus- 
tices, Sessions and Clerks of the Peace shall have power to do the several matters required by 
this Act, as well within places of exclusive jurisdiction as without; and that no Misnomer or 
inaccurate description of any person or place named or described in any Schedule to this Act 
annexed, or in any List or Register of Voters, or in any Notice required by this Act, shall in 
anywise prevent or abridge the operation of this Act with respect to such person or place, 
provided that such person or place shall be so designated in such Schedule, List, Register or 


Notice as to be commonly understood. 


68.(?)—In case of « Dissolution of Parliament before Registration, the new Rights of Voting shall 
take effect without Registration.] Provided always, and be it Enacted, That if a Dissolution of 
the present Parliament shall take place after the passing of this Act, and before the 
day of One thousand eight hundred and Thirty-two, in such case such persons only 
shall be entitled to vote in the Election of Members to serve in a new Parliament for any 
County, or for any Riding, Parts or Division of a County, or for any City or Borough, as 
would be entitled to be inserted in the respective Lists of Voters for the same, directed to be 
made under this Act, if the day of Election had been the day for making out such respective 
Lists ; and such persons shall be entitled to vote in such Election, although they may not be 
registered according to the provisions of this Act, anything herein contained notwithstanding ; 
and the Polling at such Election for any County, or for any Riding, Parts or Division of a 
County, may be continued for Fifteen Days, and the Polling at such Election for any City or 
Borough may be continued for Eight Days, any thing herein contained notwithstanding. 
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SCHEDULES 
TO WHICH THE FOREGOING ACT REFERS. 





SCHEDULE (A.) 


Aldborough, Yorkshire. 
Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 
Amersham, Buckinghamshire. 
Appleby, Westmoreland. 
Bedwin (Great), Wiltshire. 
Beeralston, Devonshire. 
Bishop’s Castle, Shropshire. 
Blechingley, Surrey. 
Boroughbridge, Yorkshire. 
Bossiney, Cornwall. 
Brackley, Northamptonshire. 
Bramber, Sussex. 
Callington, Cornwall. 
Camelford, Cornwall. 

Castle Rising, Norfolk. 
Corfe Castle, Dorsetshire. 
Downton, Wiltshire. 
Dunwich, Suffolk. 

Fowey, Cornwall. 

Gatton, Surrey. 

Grinstead, East, Sussex. 
Haslemere, Surrey. 

Hedon, Yorkshire. 
Heytesbury, Wiltshire. 
Higham Ferrers, Northamptonshire. 
Hindon, Wiltshire. 

Ilchester, Somersetshire. 
East Looe, Cornwall. 

West Looe, Cornwall. 
Lostwithiel, Cornwall. 
Ludgershall, Wiltshire. 
Milborne Port, Somersetshire. 
Minehead, Somersetshire. 
Newport, Cornwall. 

Newton, Lancashire. 
Newtown, Isle of Wight, Hampshire. 
Okehampton, Devonshire. 
Orford, Suffolk. 

Plympton, Devonshire. 
Queenborough, Kent. 
Romney (New), Kent. 

St. Germain’s, Cornwall. 

St. Mawe’s, Cornwall. 

St. Michael’s, or Midshall, Cornwall. 
Saltash, Cornwall. 

Old Sarum, Wiltshire. 
Seaford, Sussex. 

Steyning, Sussex. 
Stockbridge, Hampshire. 
Tregony, Cornwall. 
Wendover, Buckinghamshire. 
Weobly, Herefordshire. 
Whitchurch, Hampshire. 
Winchelsea, Sussex: 
Wootton Bassett, Wiltshire. 


SCHEDULE (B.) 


Arundel, Sussex. 
Ashburton, Devonshire. 
Calne, Wiltshire. 
Christchurch, Hampshire. 
Clitheroe, Lancashire. 
Dartmouth, Devonshire. 
Droitwich, Worcestershire. 
Eye, Suffolk. 
Grimsby (Great), Lincolnshire. 
Helston, Cornwall. 
Horsham, Sussex. 
Hythe, Kent. 
Launceston, Cornwall. 
Liskeard, Cornwall. 
br Regis, Dorsetshire. 
almesbury, Wiltshire. 
Midhurst, Sussex. 
Morpeth, Northumberland. 
North Allerton, Yorkshire. 
Petersfield, Hampshire. 
Reigate, Surrey. 
Rye, Sussex. 
St. Ives, Cornwall. 
Shaftesbury, Dorsetshire. 
Thirsk, Yorkshire. 
Totness, Devonshire. 
Wareham, Dorsetshire. 
Westbury, Wiltshire. 
Wilton, Wiltshire. 
Woodstock, Oxfordshire. 





SCHEDULE (C.) 


Principal places to be Boroughs, with the 
Returning Officers. 


Manchester, Lancashire—Ret. Orr. The 
Boroughreeve and Constables of Man- 
chester. 

Birmingham, Warwickshire.— Ret. Orr. 
The Two Bailiffs of Birmingham. 

Leeds, Yorkshire.—Ret. Orr. The Mayor 
of Leeds. 

Greenwich, Kent. 

Sheffield, Yorkshire.—Rert. Orr. The Master 
Cutler. 

Sunderland, Durham. 

Devonport, Devonshire. 

Wolverhampton, Staffordshire.—Rer. Orr. 
The Constable of the Manor of the 
Deanery of Wolverhampton. 

Tower Hamlets, Middlesex. 

Finsbury, Middlesex. 


ig 


Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, Hampshire. Mary-le-bone, Middlesex, 
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Lambeth, a 

Bolton, Lancashire—Ret. Orr. The Bo- 
roughreeves of Great and Little Bolton. 

Bradford, Yorkshire. 

Blackburn, Lancashire. 

Brighton, Sussex. 

Halifax, Yorkshire. 

Macclesfield, Cheshire.x—Rer. Orr. 
Mayor of Macclesfield. 

Oldham, Lancashire. 

Stockport, Cheshire —Rer. Orr. The Mayor 
of Stockport. 

Stoke-upon Trent, Staffordshire. 

Stroud, Gloucestershire. 


The 





SCHEDULE (D.) 


Principal Places to be Boroughs— With 
the Returning Officers. 


Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancashire. 

Bury, Lancashire. 

Chatham, Kent. 

Cheltenham, Gloucestershire. 

Dudley, Worcestershire. 

Frome, Somersetshire. 

Gateshead, Durham. 

Huddersfield, Yorkshire. 

Kidderminster, Worcestershire.—Ret. Orr. 
The High Bailiff of Kidderminster. 

Kendal, Westmoreland. — Ret. Orr. The 
Mayor of Kendal. 

Rochdale, Lancashire. 

Salford, Lancashire.—Ret. Orr. The Bo- 
roughreeve of Salford. 

South Shields, Durham. 

Tynemouth, Northumberland. 
akefield, Yorkshire. 

Walsall, Staffordshire. — Ret. Orr. 
Mayor of Walsall. 

Warrington, Lancashire. 

Whitby, Yorkshire. 

Whitehaven, Cumberland. 


The 





SCHEDULE (E.) 


Places sharing in the Election of Members, 
with Shire Towns or Principal Boroughs. 


Amlwch, Holyhead, and Dlangefni—with 
Beaumaris, Anglesey. 

Aberystwith, Lampeter, and Adpar—with 
Cardigan, Cardiganshire. 

Llanelly—with Caermarthen, Caermarthen- 
shire. 

Pwllheli, Nevin, Conway, Bangor, Cricceith, 
—with Caernarvon, Caernarvonshire. 

Ruthin, Holt, Town of Wrexham—with 
Denbigh, Denbighshire. 
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Rhyddlan, Overton, Caerwis, Caergwrley, 
St. Asaph, Holywell, Mold,—with Flint, 
Flintshire. 

Cowbridge, Merthyr Tydvil, Aberdare, Llan- 
trissent—with Cardiff, Glamorganshire. 
Llanidloes, Welsh Pool, Machynlleth, Llan- 
fyllin, Newtown —with Montgomery, 

Montgomeryshire. 

Narberth, Fishguard—with Haverfordwest 
Pembrokeshire. ‘ 

Tenby, Wiston, ‘own of Milford — with 
Pembroke, Pembrokeshire. 

Knighton, Rhayder, Kevinleece, Knucklas, 
Town of Presteigne—with Radnor, Rad- 
norshire. 





SCHEDULE (F.) 


Counties to be divided. 
Cheshire. 
Cornwall. 
Cumberland. 
Derbyshire. 
Devonshire. 
Durham. 

Essex. 
Gloucestershire. 
Kent. 
Hampshire. 
Lancashire. 
Leicestershire. 
Norfolk. 
Northumberland. 
Northamptonshire. 
Nottinghamshire. 
Shropshire. 
Somersetshire. 
Staffordshire. 
Suffolk. 

Surrey. 

Sussex. 
Warwickshire. 
Wiltshire. 
Worcestershire 


SCHEDULE (G.) 


Cities and Towns, and Counties thereof, 
and theCounties at large, in which Cities 
and Towns, and Counties thereof, are 
to be included. 


Caermarthen, Caermarthenshire. 

Chester, Cheshire. 

Coventry, Warwickshire. 

Gloucester, Gloucestershire. 
Kingston-upon-Hull, East Riding, Yorkshire. 
Lincoln, the Parts of Lindsey, Lincolnshire. 
London, Middlesex. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Northumberland. 
Worcester, Worcestershire. 

York and Ainsty, North Riding, Yorkshire. 


[The remaining Schedules, being merely Forms of Lists and Notices, have not 
been thought necessary to be given here.] 
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PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION. 








Copies of Instructions given by the Secretary of State for the Home Department 
with reference to Parliamentary Representation ; likewise, Copies of Letters or 
Reports received by the Secretary of State for the Home Department in answer 
to such Instructions. ; 





Letter from Lord Me.zourne to Lieutenant Drummonp, R, E, 


SIR, Whitehall, 24th Nov. 1831. 


Tue Government having determined to found the Reform Bill upon a new basis, I 
request your assistance, to enable them to ascertain the relative importance of the smaller 
Boroughs in England and Wales. 

It is proposed to take the Number of Houses, and the amount of Assessed Taxes for the 
year ending April 1831 together, as the test of disfranchisement. The inquiries of which 
you have had the direction, and the information obtained in answers to Circular Letters 
sent from this Office, will put you in possession of the data, from which such a calculation 
can be made. 

You will have the goodness therefore to make a Scale, containing in addition to Ninety- 
seven Boroughs, (the Number comprised in Schedules (A.) and (B.) of the former Bill), 
the ten or fifteen immediately above them in size and importance. You will arrange these 
Boroughs in such a manner that the lowest may be the first, and the highest the last on the 
List. I shall be obliged to you to send me, at the same time, an account of the manner in 
which the calculation has heen made. 


J have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


MELBOURNE. 





Letter from Lieutenant Drummonp to the Right Hon. Viscount MELBOURNE. 


MY LORD, Council Office, 12th Dec. 1831 


In conformity with the directions contained in your Lordship’s Letter of the 24th ult. a 
List of the euler Boroughs of England, actongel in a manner about to be described, is 
now transmitted to your Lordship, for the purpose of being laid before His Majesty’s 
Government. 

The most anxious consideration has been bestowed on the method adopted in the forma- 
tion of the List ; a consideration due, however, to the importance of the subject rather than 
the difficulty of the task ; of which hy far the most arduous part has consisted in obtaining 
correct data, on which to proceed with certainty and with justice. 


The principle on which the List is founded, consists in allowing equal weight, in the 
estimation of the relative importance of a Borough, to the number of Houses which it con- 
tains, and amount of Assessed Taxes which it pays ; and the method adopted for carrying 
this principle into effect may be stated in the following words : 

Ist. Take the average number of Houses contained in the Boroughs to be arranged, 
divide the number of Houses in each Borough by this average number, and a series of 
numbers will be obtained, denoting the relative importance of the different Boroughs 
with respect to Houses. 

2nd. Take the average amount of the Assessed Taxes paid by the same Boroughs, 
and proceed precisely in the same manner as described with respect to the Houses ; a 
series of numbers wil result, showing the relative importance of the different Boroughs 
with regard to Assessed Taxes. 
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8rd. Add together the numbers in these two Lists which relate to the same Boroughs, 
and a series of Numbers will be produced denoting the relative importance, of the 
different Boroughs with respect to Houses and Assessed Taxes combined. 


4th. With a view to explain this statement, suppose that the number of Boroughs 
to be arranged in the manner prescribed is 5 instead of 110. The principle not being 
affected by the number, the explanation will be rendered more simple by using the 
smaller number. Let the 5 Boroughs be as follows : 
Assessed Taxes. Houses. 


Boroven (A.) ete £207 wee eee <a am 352 
a od (B.) eee 335 eee eee eee ooo 218 

- ee ss a 4a a oo a 

— Oo ws a ck lm ee 

— (E.) ooo 329 eoe eee eee eee 155 

5) 1,956 5) 1,282 


‘ Average Amount of : Average 
moh ; Assessed Taxes. 256 $ N° of Houses. 


Proceeding in the manner described, there will result for, 
Ist List. 2nd List. 








Relative Value with Relative Value with 

respect to Assessed ‘Taxes. respect to Houses, 
(A) »» 2 =e FOO -» and op gif se 1875 
(S|) a |) a oe |. a a | 
(C.) .w.. §8% == 1°05 «, and. §83 m= 3°18 
(D.)  o» §8% = %1°770 ~~ .. ond ow 3§¢ os ’991 
(E,) ww. 8 = 841 ws = and - 5 = "605 


Adding together the numbers of the lst and 2nd List, and arranging the places according 


to their values ; 
a. (B) | Relative importance of 


. ° 7 0 
. . Boroughs, with respect oe — te 


f 1 -466 multiplying f 1466 
1904 


No. of H i 1 -904 to 
‘i w«» & to No. of Houses and | 9.)g9 | avoid fractional | 2189 
5. ue = (D.) J_ Assessed Taxes. 2-761 parts 2761 


In the manner now described the List in question has been formed. The average has 
been taken for 100 Boroughs, commencing with the first, which exhibits the slightest pre- 
tension to be considered as a Town; viz. Beeralston, and the numbers will be found to be, 


Average N° of Houses.—452. Average of Assessed Taxes.—545. 


By means of the two average numbers, the number in the 3rd column representing each 
particular Borough is readily found. 


S27 = *165 i 5 
Vie, Auvevin Houses ... oe $23 1-165 } or producing 1165 
Assessed Taxes... 82 = 1°611 as above 


The Amount will furnish ............ 2776 the 


number denoting the relative importance of Arundel with respect to Houses and Assessed 
Taxes combined. 


That the method now described is just in principle will probably be admitted ; and it is 
satisfactory to observe, that the description of the general appearance and condition of the 
Towns given in the Reports of the Commissioners correspond with the position which they 
occupy in the inclosed List,—a result, however, which is also partly due to the principle 
of allowing to the old Borough all the advantage of the modern Town which may have 
stretched beyond the ancient limits of the Borough. 


From this equitable and apparently simple regulation, the chief difficulty experienced in 
arranging the following List has arisen. All Returns of Population, number of Houses, 
and Assessed Taxes being made out with reference to Boroughs, Townships and Parishes, 
it follows, that where the streets have extended heyond the Borough into adjacent Parishes, 
poe — for the Town can only be obtained by compounding together parts of 

arishes. 
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The position of many Boroughs depending on the estimate of the Town beyond the 
limits, it becomes ar to mention the manner in which this estimation has been made, 
and the sources from which information has been obtained : 


Ist. From the Reports of the Commissioners produced by the communication 
addressed to them by Your Lordship’s directions on the 21st October, requesting them 
to direct their attention to those places where the Town extended beyond the Borough, 
the most valuable data have been derived. To the great exertion made by these gen- 
tlemen much is due, the reports alluded to having been prepared at a time when they 
were engaged in the laborious and arduous task of reporting upon appropriate Boun- 
daries for the Towns and Boroughs of England and Wales : 


2nd. From the information communicated by the Returning Officers in reply to the 
Circular from the Home Office of the 24th November : 


3rd. From Returns procured through the Tax Office ; and, 


4th. From a List of the Number of Houses contained in the different Boroughs in 
England in 1831, furnished by Mr. Rickman, the value of which is, however, unfortu- 
nately restricted to those cases where Boroughs and Parishes are co-extensive. 


The Numbers contained in the 2nd and 3rd Columns have been taken from the docu- 
ments enumerated ; and in an Appendix to this Letter the case of each individual Borough 
has been examined, and the reasons stated for preferring the numbers which have been 
adopted where discrepancies exist. It is but just to add, that the answers of the Returning 
Officers appear in general to have been given with candour and fairness. In several ine 
stances, the Returns of the Commissioners are more favourable to the Boroughs than those 
of the Returning Officer, while perhaps in a few, the presence of the Commissioners has 
had the effect of restraining the too liberal construction which might otherwise have been 
given to the word Town. Having now, agreeably to Your Lordship’s directions, explained 
the method adopted in forming the List required, and stated the sources from which the 
data have been taken, it only remains for me to add, that it is now submitted to your Lord- 
ship’s consideration, if not without solicitude, at least with the consciousness that no exer- 
tion which the time admitted has been spared to render it fit for the purpose intended, and 
worthy of the confidence of His Majesty’s Government. 


I have, &c. &e. 
THOS. DRUMMOND. 
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LIST OF BOROUGHS 


Arranged according to the Numper of Houses and the Amount of Assessep TAXEs. 


I) 
































NUMBERS 
NAMES NUMBER ASSESSED TAXES, denoting 
No. a of for the Year the en 
: HOUSES, ending 5th April, s, 
BOROUGHS. in 1831. 1831. "sauce 
Houses and Taxes, 
1./OLp SaruoM ... are 
2.|Newton, I. of Wight... 
3.|St. Michael ... <a 
4.|Gatton . . se 
5.|Bramber ... mee * It has not 
6.|Bossiney ... ove been thought ne- 
7.|Dunwich ... eee cessary to give 
8.|Ludgershall ... i. nes i ta 
9. |St. Mawes Deen. eee ers for the firs 
10. |Newport, Cornwall ...| } Ten Boroughs. 
1].|Beeralston ... wee 139 14 333 
12. |West Looe Se eke 132 53 389 
13. |St. Germain’s ses 124 63 390 
14. |Bletchingley ... ... 96 120 433 
15.|Aldborough ...  o 106 113 442 
16. |Camelford ... eee 110 111 447 
17. |Hindon kee ou 185 44 490 
18. East Looe eee eee 167 79 515 
19, \Corfe Castle ... =o 156 104 536 
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NUMBERS 
NAMES NUMBER ASSESSED TAXES, denoting 
me a of for the Year the —s — 
‘ HOUSES, ending 5th April, BOROUGHS, 
BOROUGHS. in 1831, 1831. according to 
Houses and ‘Taxes. 
20. |Great Bedwin ... + 171 98 558 
21. Yarmouth, I. of Wigh 114 172 568 
22.|Queenborough.. ... 190 82 571 
23. |\Castle Rising ... a 169 127 607 
24, |East Grinstead Per 131° 198 653 
25.|Higham Ferrers... 171 156 665 
26.|Wendover ... oss 198 124 666 
27.|Weobly ... dee 122 216 666 
28.|Wineheisea ... esi 148 200 694 
29.\Tregony ... ies 234 103 707 
30./Haslemere ... wee 156 211 732 
31. |Saltash 4. re 244 126 771 
32./Orford ... ee 246 135 792 
33,|Callington .. ws. 233 197 877 
34, (Newton, Lancashire ,,. 274 151 883 
35. |[lchester oe ive 248 213 940 
36. |Boroughbridge ate 155 329 947 
37. |Stockbridge ... ... 220 252 949 
38.|New Romney ... 165 320 952 
39. Hedon eco eee ees 217 271 977 
40.|Plympton ... eee 182 322 993 
4], |Seaford eee ees 201 306 1006 
42,|Steyning ... oe 218 335 1097 
43.|Whitchurch ... wn 261 315 11565 
44,|Wootton Bassett... 352 207 1159 
45, |Fowey ... eee ee 325 259 1194 
46.|Heytesbury ... ate 279 320 1204 
47. |Downton aes oe 326 273 1222 
48, |Milbourne Port ey 383 211 1235 
49,|Aldeburgh . a 325 297 1264 
0,|Minehead ... a 326 309 1288 
51, |Bishop’s Castle ae 4361 270 1294 
2,|Oakhampton ...  ... 318 324 1298 
3, |Appleby eee oes 210 476 1338 
4 |Lostwithiel ... ... 303 372 1353 
55,|Brackley — ose ate 378 302 1390 
56, |Amersham ...  «.. 360 429 1584 
57, |Petersfield ... wee 272 540 1593 
8 |Ashburton ... ws 436 355 1616 
59 |Eye aes ses 404 411 1648 
60. |Westbury cues ose 536 272 1685 
61.|Wareham ... eas 364 §22 1763 
62-|Wilton ... Wael” Mens 406 492 1801 
63-|Midhurst ... one 254 690 1828 
64-|Woodstock ... «.. 382 544 1843 
5-|Christchurch ... ... 459 518 1966 
66. |Malmesbury on 637 346 2044 
67. |Liskeard eee aes 474 600 2150 
68. |Reigate Fee eee 256 910 2236 
69. |Hythe ane ose 499 640 2278 
0. [Droitwich an. GG 566 576 2309 
71.|Lyme Regis oad 455 729 2344 
72.\Dartmouth ... an 537 639 2361 
73.\Launceston ... aes 543 632 2361 
(oi | rr 628 590 2472 
75.\Horsham ... aaa 488 770 2492 
76. |Shaftesbury ...  ... 635 645 2588 
77: |Great Grimsby xT 795 461 2605 
78-|Arundel 4. ane 527 878 2377 
(A Se LC ee re 1002 330 2822 
80. |Rye ... sae eee 661 783 2899 
81. |Northallerton : 593 867 2903 
2.\Calne... ge5 ae 710 740 2929 
83.|Helstone ,.. ste 629 841 2935 
84. Clitheroe Se 990 406 2938 
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NUMBER ASSESSED TAXES “saa 
7 7 7) e 9 lenotin 
No rae we of for the Year the — Importance 
: : HOUSES ending 5th April, BORO HS, 
BOROUGHS in 1831. 1831. yhoo ha 4 
Houses and Taxes. 
85./Morpeth ... ees 624 853 2946 
86.|Wallingford ...  «.. 493 1073 3060 
$7./Totness ... oe 473 1107 3078 
88.|\Chippenham ... —o 648 919 3120 
89.\Bodmin ... eee 596 984 3124 
90.|Thetford an see 682 895 3151 . 
91.|Buckingham ose 740 843 3184 
92.|\Cockermouth ... 1000 540 3203 
93 |Great Marlow re 675 962 3258 
94.;/Harwich ... bes 743 904 3303 
95.|Honiton = bee 709 1068 3528 
96.|Tavistock ... Ss 696 1314 3584 
97.\Bridgnorth ...  .. 3071 680 3617 
98.|Marlborough oo 580 1276 3624 
99.\Tamworth _.... ws 846 974 3659 
100.|Maldon ... ate 732 1114 3664 
101.)Bridport —... os 944 948 3828 
102./Huntingdon eee 667 1300 3861 
103.)Lymington ... eee 716 1279 3931 
104.|Leominster ... see 906 1051 3933 
105.|Evesham si 847 1236 4142 
106.|Richmond ... a 803 1399 4344 
107.|Pontefract a 1033 1225 4533 
108.|Newport, Isle o, Wight 498 1894 4577 
109.\Sudbury ... See 1189 1157 4753 
110.|Malton ... ast 1079 1301 4774 




















The Ten following Boroughs would be nearly in the following order. 


co 








111.jDevizes a0 cis 
112/Grautham ... ee 
1)3)Tewkesbury 
114J)Andover ... 

115.) Wells bee 
116)Guildford ... 
117,\Ripon ... 
1138.)Dorchester nab 
119./St. Albans ... eee 
120.)Hertford ... 























See the Reports and Accounts of the Returning Officers for the Number of Houses and 
Amount of Taxes in these Boronghs, 
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‘ Pedro, Don, ix. 316 
Perth, language held at, ix, 829 
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Political Unions, ix, 133, 834 
Belgic Negotiations, ix. 131, 228, 586, 834 Poor Laws, ix. 130, 1144 
Portugal, Expedition against, ix. 316 


Anatomical science, petitions concerning, ix. 
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1 ss ‘ ” | Bank Charter, ix, 87 


578, 702, 825.—Petitions, ix. 780, 1185, 
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Belgium, ix. 1268, 1282 
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